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_The Malda Diary and. Consultations (1680-1682). 


| ited by Water K. Frreuincer, B.D., B. Lrr, Archdeacon 
OPUS cteau. Editor of “ Bengal: Past and Present.” 1909-17. 
*- . 
~ * @PRopvcTion. 
The town of Malda is situated close to the muvhana, or con- 
flux, of. the rivers Kalindri and Mahananda. “‘The Towne,” 
writes Edwards, ‘‘is small, but conveniently seated on a branch 
of the Ganges, and a small river from Morung [i.e. the Nepalese 
tarai) which joyne a little above the Towne, which is of great 
resort, being the staple of cloth, ete., for that part of the Coun- 
trey, and comes in from all parts within thirty or forty myles.” 
In ancient times the Ganges in full pride flowed through or 
close by the mighty eityof Gaur, but riparian changes led to - 
Malda becoming the, port for both Gaur and Pandua. The + 
Phuti | “ cracked "’ ] Mosque, according to its inscription, is dated =~ 
Pith Shawal, 900H. [Sth July 1495 a.p_], in the reign of Husain ~ 
She The picturesque ruins of the Katli, or fortified garaken- | | 
serai, for the better protection of the valuable goods of itiner- : 
ant merchants, remaig to bear witness to the great, days of 
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mences with the arrival in sight of Malda, on Thursday, April 
22nd, 1680, of the Worshipful Matthias Vincent, Chief for the 
Honourable East India Company's affairs of the Bay of Bengal! 
Mr. Edward Littleton,* Chief of Kasimbazar, Mr. Fytche 
Nedham,* designed Cheife of this new Faétory and Mr, Jonathan 
Prickman, 3rd. ps 

Fyvtche Nedham, the First Chief of+Malda. had originally 
been selected in 1671 for Siam, but had been: transferred to 
Fort St. George, and thence, in 1676, to’ Bengal, where, in 
November of that year, he had been appointed Second at Dacca 
by Streynsham Master. In October, 1678, he succeeded as 
Second at Balasor, Edward Littleton who had been promoted 
to be Chief of that place, and on the 2lst of February he mar- 
ried Miss Ann Littleton, his Chief's sister... 

Mr. Richard Trenchfield,* the Second, did not arrive till 
June 16th, when he accompanied Mrs. Nedham and Mrs. Mary 
Cole from Kasimbazar to Malda. ’ . 

The volume of old records we are concerned with exhibits, 
in a very lucid light, the condition of Bengal in the days when 
Shaistah Khan reigned at Dacca as Sibadar of Bengal. From 
the Diary we learn that Malda ‘‘is the Nabob’s Jaggeer and is 
rented of him by Hernaraine, Congoy of Bengall.’* This state- 
ment is of great importance as explaining many, though, of 
course, not all, of the troubles experienced by the English 
Factors. The Mughal habit of farming out taxes and imposts of 
all kinds was bound to make exactions sufficientte grievous in 
themselves. absolutely intolerable,’ and, by substituting the 
farmer for a lawfully constituted and responsible servant of 
the Imperial Government, to render the administration of jus- 
tice simply impossible. _ 

The English commenced their business at Malda in 1680 
in a hired house “ of brick, but very much out of repair, and 
the rooms being for blackness and darkness more like dungeons 


SS ee 





turned to England, having been dismissed for dealings with the ‘* inter- 
lopers."" In 1699 he came out as President of the New Company. Died 


8 See bio hical notices, Temple: IT. 11% and p. 343. 
* See cera nbical notices, Temple: Ll. 284n. Yulo: Hedges’ ens & 
vol. li, pp. 285-289. His first wife was o sister of the famous Chapla 
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than dwelling houses.’’ This house was within the town. In 
December they decided to buy from Rajaray Chowdry “a piece 
of his land lying on the other side the River about 2 little 
miles distant from Maulda.”” Here we have the origin of the 
present civil station of Malda—‘‘ English Bazar.” or © Engle- 
zavad "" as the Factors called it, The Diary shows that the Fac- 
tors intended their home to be a place of defence. ‘Timbers 

- for the building were brought down from the Morung, and, 
alas, the mighty buildings of Gaur were made to contribute 
bricks and pillars. 

Even the expert student of Indian commercial history 
may, perhaps, find the frequent enumeration of plece-goods some- 
what wearisome, but the record is relieved by instances of the 
really marvellous courage and patient fidelity on the part of 
the ancient factors. Such men are very different from “‘the 
trader meek and tame”’ with “‘timid foot’’ whom Rudyard 

* Kipling has sung of in his altogether unfortunate verses anent 
the foundation of Calcutta. 

The references to the Dutch, who had preceded the English 
in this part of Bengal, as well as in most other parts, are most 
interesting. One would naturally expect to find between Euro- 
peans living close to each other in such circumstances a certain 
amount of almost boisterous conviviality mingled with the 
inevitable misgivings of commercial rivals in a warfare, which, 
on either side, must have been regarded as'a matter of success 
or extinction. 

The reader will trace throughout the Diary the gathering 
of the storm which led to the flight of the English merchants 
from Bengal in 1686. Aurangzeb’s public policy of inflicting 
the jazia or poll-tax on “infidels”? comes gradually into view. 

Recalled from Malda in August 1682, Fytche Nedham died 





== a 


Governours hath little more than the name, and for the most part sits still 
whilst the Nabobs Officers oppress the people, manopolize most com- 
modityea, even as low as grass for Beasts, canes, firewood, thatch, etc., 
nor doo they want wayes to oppress these people of all sorta who trade, 
whether natives or strangers, sinco whatever they doc, when complained 
of to Dacca, is palliated under the name and colour of the Nabobs 
interest; and that the Nabobs officers may, without controule, drive the 
trade of the place, there is sent from Dacca, or detained out of the rents, 
twenty or forty thousand Rupees yearly to be employed in Merchandize, 
which is distributed amongst the Hindu Merchants of the Towns, to each 
in proportion, for which they to give twenty-five per 100 per annum, 
but are called upon at six or eight months end to make up these accompts 
and to pay the principall with advance of a yoare, by which means, 
rome Beco prtisoty and Interest so often, it sometimes happens that 
the Es 





ts pay 50 per 100 to the Nabob and Governours per annum, 
d selves by this unhappy trade with him and his Minnisters 
of the whole pepe, they make of their other Traffick. And yott, as 
if thie were not ect to impov them, the Governour, whenever he 

th any goods on his hands calls for them, and distributes amongst them 
) Pleasoth, at 10 to 15: per 100: es (7 than the marketta 
ready money."" Temple: IT. 80. 
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at Hijli in 1686. His wife, mentioned in the Diary, had died 
at Hughli, eleven days after the birth of a son, on October Ist, 
1681. Sir Richard Carnac Temple has traced Trenchfield’s 
death as having occurred at Madras on October 3rd, 1699. 
Prickman died before the copying out of the Consultations for 
November, 1682, in January 1683. Samuel Anthony died of 
fever on April 23rd, 1685. 

In the Record Department of the India Office there are 
two bound volumes of Malda Factory Records. Of these the 
earliest is now published. It consists of three diaries bound 
together. The first is entitled ““Maulda Diary and Consulta- 
tion Book’ and covers the period April to November 1680 
during which Nedham and his assistants carried on business in 
the hired house at Malda. The second part, “Maulda and 
Englezavad Diary” (December 1680 to November 1681) begins 
with the purchase of land “ two little mile distant from Maulda”™ 
and ends before the completion of the new building. The 
third part. ““Maulda and Englezavad Diary,’ (December 1681 
to November 1682) chronicles events during, and subsequent 
to. the completion of the Company's house at English Bazar. 

The transcription has been made for the Editor by a lady 
who has won for herself a very considerable reputation both 
for scientific accuracy and for her great knowledge of the period 
to which these recoris belong—Miss L. M. Anstey. 

The Editor has availed himself of the rich stores of infor- 
mation provided by Sir Richard Carnac Temple's Diaries of 
é ham Master in the Indian Records Series—a work re- 
ferred to in the present publication as ‘‘Temple."" He must take 
this opportunity of e ssi his gratitude to Mr. William 
Foster, C.1.E., to Mr J. Ray. 1.C.S.. to the Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, 
to Babu Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., and to Babu Rakhal Das 

assistance 
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Nore. 
The following works are thus referred to :-— 


The Diaries of Streynsham Maater, 1675-1680. Edited by Sir Temple. 


Richard Carnac Temple, Bart..C. LE. 2 wols. (Indian Re- 
cords Series). London, 1911. 


The Diary of William Hedges, Eaq (afterwards Sir (fenpons Yale. 


Hobson-J 


| with Introductory Notes, ete.. by K. Barlow, Faq 
amd illustrated 


Hedges), during his Agency in Bengal.’ Transcribed for 








by copious extracts from unpu 
cords. etc. by Colonel Henry Yule, R.E.., °C. B.. LL.D. 
(Hakluyt Bostety) 3 vols. London, ee iy ae ~ 
ohson: a sary of Colloquial Anglo- are ords, Hobson- 
ete. By Col. Henry Yule, R.E., C.B.. and A. C. Burnell, Jobson. 
Ph.D., C.LLE. New edition edited by William Crooke, B.A. 


London, 1903, 


A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms and of Usefal Words Wilson. 


occurring in Official Documents. By H. H Wilson. MLA, 
F.R.S. Ropdom: 1855. 
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22ND FEBRUARY 1681/2. 


Maulda Aprill 1680. 


ApovuT noone the Worshipfull Matthias Vin- 
cent Cheife for the Honorable East India Com 
pany s Affaires of the Bay of Bengall, and Mr. 
Edward Littleton Cheife of Cassambuzar: Mtr 
Fytch Nedham designed Cheife of this new 
Factory and Mr. Jonathan Prickman 3d: and 
5 others belonging to his Worship arrived at 
Mirzapore in sight of Maulda where the Duch 
meeting us at the water Sidé came on board his 
Worship budgaroe who after some discourse, 
our Tent being pitched came on Shoare and in 
the evening his Worship &ca., went to Maulda 


to hire a house for our residence till our Factory — 


shall be built but could meet with none fitting. 


His WorsuHip &ca,, went to veiw the country 
about Maulda to hire a house but found none 
to our minds. 


HykeEpD a house in the towne of Maulda being 
appartments one 7rs. one at 43: and the other 
at 14 Per month. 


Wer left the Tents and came to the Hyred 
house. 


Tue Cozzers GOMAUSTAH came to comple- 
ment and bid us welcome to Maulda in his 
Masters name. 


Tue Fovspar of this place RAMABEAGE and 
the Crowry JAMESHIREBEAGE came to visit his 
Worship bidding us welcome to towne promise- 
ing all favour in theire power, 

His Worsuir Mr, Edward Littleton and Mr 
Nedham vizited the Fousdar and Crow 
Maulda presenting each of them Lira 
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At a Consultation. 
Present. 


Mr. Matthias Vincent Chicfe. - 
Mr. Edward Littleton. 
Mr. Fytche Nedham. 


The Weavers of this towne haveing yesterday 
and today been caled and severall Musters of Stuffs 
of this manufacturee required by our Masters 


looked upon wee at last came to an —— 
for them on the underspecifyed termes Vizt. 
rs. a. 

Chandenees Per a Muster at 6 O Per ps 
Sozzies or Orungshves 4 12 Per ps. 
Elatches 9 O Per-ps. 
Nehallewars ve . 4 8 Per ps. 
Charconnaes es .. 3 8 Per ps. 
Suckerchinnes es 8 0 Per ps. 


the ground to be according to the said Muster 
except of the Nehallewars which is agreed to be 
Striped the long wayes and to be the Severall 
lengths enordered by the Honourable Company 
and tis agreed that if they be made better then 
the Muster that allowance shall be given and if 
worse abatement made accordingly from the price 
agreed upon by Mustar and that about rupees 
15,000 be imprested thereon. 

THE Munprets whoes stripe the Company have 
ordered to be made long wayes wee on talking 
with the brokers and weavers find not possible to 
be done for then the Silke that now is the wooving 
and occations the shart Stripe by covering the 
cotton warp must bee in the warp by which 
meaties as was demonstrated to us the Mundeell 
will become a Slight Elatcha and retaine nothing 
of its lively colour and glossiness wherefore 1 1s 
thought fitt not to alter them vet without order 
two or three musters to be made of them in the 
same nature as now they onely to be 2} covets 


broad to be sent home with advice that if that 


or ter or less breadth will serve for the uses 
of Rorope that then they shall be sent and that 
they cannot be made as enordered. 

- Tanjeebs and Mulmulls besides what may be 
gott in towne as well as of Seerbunds and Wange: 
been found to be made in great quantities © 
» in a day or 2: Journy in the Severall 
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ajacenies of this place nearer then which few or 
none are made about Dacca and haveing good 
grounds to judge that those goods must come 
much cheaper here then there where such con- 
stant imposts are layd on the brokers picars and 
weavers not practised here as alsoe hopeing in 
time as at Cassambuzar wee now doe and impos- 
sible ever to be done at Dacca by reason of the 
Nabobs &ea. great peons constant residence there 
who will always take the brokers parts by whome 
they receive proffit wee say hopeing in time to be 
able to put by the broakers and to come to deale 
Imediately with the weavers ourselves which will 
be very advantagious to our Masters trade in these 
parts wee resolved and thought fitt to make the 
whole Investment of Cossaes and Mullmulls in 
this Factory haveing in our ey the order left here- 
in by consultation when the Agent and Councell 
were here whereby it was agreed that noe cloth 
should be made at Dacca which could be procured 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Fytcne NepxHam therefore who is made 
Cheife of this Factory is ordered as soone as he 
&ca. have given out an Imprest on the above 
specevfied goods that he with one more of Councell 
proceed to Shabazpore and its adjacenties (which 
ley about a day and a halfes Journy from this 
place) and there give out an Imprest on Cossaes 
and Mullmulls such as the Company require use- 
ing all caution therein that noe damage accrue to 
our Masters thereby either by bad debts or other- 
wise to the manufacture the Cheife himselfe might 
have gone but that dayly news comes of fresh 
troubles given us in Hugly by Alle Nucky on Ac- 
count the 15,000: rupees of Hodge Mahmut the 
princes Duan formerly forced on him at Dacca 
and from him againe the latter end of the last 
veare. 

THe Investment of Hummums since they are 


made in the same place where our China Silke is’ 
bought in Seerpore and its adjacenties as alsoe 
the Adaty (Muster whereof came out of England 


the last yeare) wee judge best that mony be im- 


prested on both them from Cossambuzar to the 
} ‘the China white Silke he 
‘belngone well versed in the severall manufacturees: 
of that ps ntry. Bobboo Ray our 
Yaqueell who being a Jentue is found not soe fitt 


same person that buys 
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tions left by 


delivered to 
Mr. Nedham 
and comply- 


The building 





there slighting the Jentues more then in other 
parts they doe wee thinke fitt to leave here in 
that Imployment and to be encouraged therein 
’ soe long as he carryes himselfe well, 

THe orders and directions for this factory (left 
us by the Agent and Councell last veare) was de- 
livered to Mr Nedham and he required to observe 
the same regulateing affaires here in this Factory 
agreeable thereunto the Severall papers were de- 
livered him Vizt. 2 Consultations of the 3d: and 
4: November 1676 with one coppy of a Consul- 
tation of the 12: December last for regulateing 
of the Companys affaires in Bengall and one origi- 
nall order for Civill Government in theire Factory 
and complyance therewith required. . 

Tue building the new Factory house in this 
place is left to the Cheife and Councell here to be 
done with all due conveniency and with as much 
frugallity as possibly they can. 

AND tis agreed that a present in broad cloth and 
rarities be presented to the Fousdar and Crowry 
in this place to the amount of about LOO: rupees 
each a day or soe before the Cheife leaves this 
place : 

Mattrs. VINCENT. 
Epwarp Lirrleton. 
FytcHEe NEDHAM. 


MATHEW Su EPPARD 
Secretary. 
+. 


CasSsSUMBUZAR November 3d 1676: 
At a Consultation 
Present 
Streynsham Master Esqr 


Mr Walter Clavell Mr John Marshall. 
Mr Matthias Vincent Mr Edward Littleton. 
Mr Edward Reade. Mr Samuel Hervy. 


THe Councell proceeded to regulate and sett in 
order the Honourable Companyes affaires in the 
Bay of Bengall according unto Mr. Master Com- 
mission and Instructions. 

First: The printed directions made by the 
Court of Committee in London the 18: Decem- 
ber 1667 for the Christian and sober Comport- 
ment of all the Honourable Companyes Servants 
was delivered and ordered to be hung up in the 

elawnes or dyeing roomes and recommended to 
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Orders de 
livered. 


The Surrat 
method to 
be used in 
booke keep- 
ine. 


The booke 
keeper to 
signe the 
bookes. 


Journall par- 
cella to be 
more largly 
eoxprest. 


Orders for 
remitting of 
mony. 


SECONDLY. The printed rules and orders for 
the mannagement of the Honourable Companyes 
affaires and keeping theire bookes was delivered 
and recommended to due observance for the 
future in such things wherein the Honourable 
Company by latter orders hate not directed 
otherwise. 

CONCERNING the Accompts it was directed as«. 
followeth : 

The paper of proposalls upon which the Ac- 
compts of Surrat where first altered put and in 
the Method there used was read and alterations 
made therein suitable to the Factoryes in the Bay 
which paper is to be entred in this Consultation 
booke and directed to be observed in keeping the 
Accompts in all the Factoryes alsoe a Co py ofa 
paire of Surrat bookes Letter M-: were delivered 
to remaine in the Bay for the better explaining of 
the said Method : 

THAT in the titles of the Journalls it be exprest 
who is Chiefe and by whome the bookes are kept 
and at the end of the Journall and Leadgers the 
persons by whome they are kept doe set his firme 
and the Cheife to signe them as approved by him: 

THat the Journall parcells be more largly ex- 
prest then have been used and each perticular 
place and person duely charged with and Credited 
for all goods and monyes to or from which the 
same are Imediately sent or received and those 
Accompts cleered at the close of the bookes as 
they ought to bee that is to Say if mony be re- 
mitted from Cassambuzar to Pattana the Cassam- 
buzar bookes must charge Pattana and not Hugly 
for the same and the Pattana bookes must Credit 
Cassambuzar and cleere that Accompt by Hugly 
Accompt Currant upon the close of theire bookes 
and the like in other cases. 

The AcvURES Sallary to be entred yearly in the 
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to all the Investment in the Bay to be cleered in 
that Factory booke by theire Accompt Current 
Hugly and soe well that as all the charges of the 
Factory at Hugly to be proportionable charged 
upon the whole Investment in the Bay -: 

Tuar Accompt of packing stuff be kept dis- 
tinctly in the bookes and debited for what is 
bought for that and each perticular sort of 
to be charged proportionable upon each parcel! 
for what is used in embaleing and packing and 
what is over or under by reason of calculation 
— must be used to be cleered by proflit and 
oss 

Alsoe each perticular sort of goods to be made 
Debtor for its proper charge of cureing &ca. and 
all the perticulars expresly to be entred in the 
Journall - 

And all goods bought and gold are to be entred 
in the Journall parcells according as they were 
agreed and contracted for and the said parcells to 
abate or deduct the allowance of mony or weight 
or what ever the nature of the Bargaine is or is 
accustomed and not to enter the net cost of the 
goods those allowances being first deducted or 

abated and not expressing the seme: 

AU accompts of cash the warehouse and charges 
to be monthly stated: and adjusted in the bookes 
and they constantly compleated with the month. 

THe -WAREHOUSKEEBPER not to deliver any 

goods but according*to Consultation or by the 
aide of the Cheife in writeing which shall be the 
Seconds vouchers for the entring the same in the 
bookes : 

‘For all monyes paid out of cash is thought 
convenient that according to the Custome used at 
Surrat, the Second or booke keeper doe draw a 
bill on the Cash keeper in the which he is to ex- 
press the parties name to whome and the Accompt 
upon which the mony is payable which bil the 


second is first to Subscribe leaveing place for the 
 Cheife and the Cheife haveing signed it the mony 


to be paid accordingly the Cheife or cash keeper 
a. receit for the same and if theite be mony 
to be sent for Inland Investments to take attesta- 
of the Companyes servants of the de- 
livery of the same and the said bill and attesta- 
be read and passed in Councell every 
then noted in the Consultation booke : 








es -monyes are dayly issued out for * 
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Investments as at Cassambuzar to the weavers 
for Taffatves the Cheife or Cash keeper shall 
there enter the summes in the Dyary of the Con- 
sultation booke twice a weeke from which the 
Second shall enter the same into the bookes of 
Accom pts. 

Anp the Accompts of Cash to be ballanced in 
the Leidger every month as is used in the Surrate 
bookes. 

THe Warehouse bookes being found in good 
forme and Method agreeable to the Companyes 
rules it is recommended soe to continue them : 

THe Purser Generall or paymaster at Hugly 
(when there is one in that quallity setled there) 
to take charge of all expences in the Factory the 
concernes of the Deceased and of the Stores and 
all other things belonging to the Sloopes and veés- 
sells there and he is to keepe bookes and distinct 
Accompts of the same Vizt. One booke to Com- 
prehend the Accompts of charges Generall and 
Dyett. 

THe Sloopes and vessells Accompts and the 
Accompts of the Stores provided for them and the 
mens wages belonging to said vessells which Ac- 
compts are to be monthly given into the Second 
to be entred in the Generall bookes and at the 
end of that booke to make a table of the whole 
yeares expence in distinct collumes under the 
heads and entred in the Generall bookes by which 
the same may be more readily compared : 

One other booke for registring of wills and teste- 
ments and Inventoryes of the Deceased and that 
he doth gether in the monyes for all outcryes and 
pay it into Cash giveing Accompt of the same to 
the Second or booke keeper to enter into the 
Generall bookes : 

Anp in the same booke to keepe a register of 
births Christnings Marriages and burialls and the 
Cheife to appoint such assistance to the purser 
Generall as is convenient : 
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denomination of the mony to be in rupees annaes 
and pice of 12: to one anne valluing the rupee at 
2s. 3d. according to the Honourable Companyes 
late order : 

WHEREAS the Honourable Company doe require 
that all transactions of buying and selling and all 
other affaires are to be resolved and concluded in 
Councell to which purpose dayly and frequent 
Consultations are to be kept it is directed for the 
future there be a meeting of the Councell to Con- 
sult. of the Companyes affaires every Munday and 
Thursday or at least once a weeke and oftner as 
business shall require and if there be nothing 
materiall to be transacted at such meetings to 
make entry in the Consultation booke to that 
effect: 

THE Consultation bookes in the said respective 
Factoryes to be kept in the nature of a Dyary 
wherein is to be entred the Dayly transactions of 
the Companyes business and the bills for Cash 
payd out as aforesaid and other materiall occur- 
rences as the Arrivall and dispatch of the Shipps 
espetially what comes to knowledge of the busi- 
ness and proceedings of the Duch French Deans 
or other Europe Nations as what Shipps of theires 
comes and goe and as well theires as our transac- 
tions with the Government and great persons in 
these Countryes which passages being soe entred 
the advises to the Company may be abreviated 
by referring thereunto and the Diary and Con- 
sultation booke to be closed the last November 
vearly. 

The Copy bookes of lettera received and sent 
alsoe to be closed the last of November and by 
reason all letters are to be entred in the Register 
att Hugly the Subordinate Factoryes need only 
keepe Register thereof in the respective Factoryes 
and Hugly to send double Coppies yearly to tle 
Fort whereof one to be writt upon for England 
the other for Fort St. George and to be signed by 
the transcribers that the Agent and Councell and 


the Honourable Company may see how the writers 


imp ve. 

e bookes of accompts and the Consultation 
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Proposalls to 
alter the Ao- 
compts. 


The time 
now used for 
ball: the 
bookes not 
fitt. 


The first 
reason why 
the time now 
used is not 


2 Copyes of the said Hugly bookes of Accompts 
and Consultation booke all signed to be transmit- 
ted thence to Fort St. George another Coppy of 
each said bookes to remaine in every respective 
Factory and not to be carryed away upon the 


> 


removall of the Cheife. 


JOHN MARSHALL. STREYNSHAM MASTER. 
Epwarkp LIrrLEtTon. WALTER (CCLAVELL. 
SamMLL. HERVY. MATTHIAS VINCENT 


EDWARD READE. 


PRorosa.Lws for some alterations in the Honour- 
able Companyes Accompts the defects and incon- 
veniences found in the present method Vizt. 

AccomPpr CURRANT in the manner it is now 
used and stated in the bookes is not soe plaine 
and satisfactory as may be contrived for that nbe 
Accompt is to be given why the Stock that is the 
Credit or rest of Accompt Currant at the Ballance 
of one paire of bookes is not transferred to the 
next paire of bookes to begin an other it is left 
out and soe in the new paire you are left to seeke 
what Stock did rest on Ballance of the last bookes 
and must find it out by substracting one parcell 
of the Accompt Currant from the other the Debtor 
from the Creditor and some other inconveniences 
comeing from what is proposed for the regulate- 
ing thereof of which hereafter 

The time now used for ballancing the bookes 
(Vizt.) the last of September October or Novem- 
ber is very unfitt and unseasonable. 

First. For that it is almost in the middle of 
the Segee n for Europe Shipping and soe it divides 
one years business into 2 paire of bookes as for 
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renson. 


bad 

The first di- 
rection to 
rectify mis- 
takes in Ac- 
comptes. 


The second 
direction. 





you ar 





tioning the charges on the goods which must 
make a misunderstanding a an ill represent- 
ment of the business. 

3dly. Its an unseasonable time in respect of 
the booke keeper who being upon other business 
cannott soe well as is fitt attend to examine 
whether all accompts or goods doe accord wuth 
the Ballance which he drawes. 

Por Reaucareine these inconveniences it is 
requisite that the Accompt Currant be otherwise 
altered and stated (Vizt.). 

Finst: That under the titles of Accompt Cur- 
rant in last bookes the Ballance of one paire of 
bookes be began in the new paire for those words 
are thus understood that such Accompts were 
currant or goeing on in last bookes and were 
brought to a rest to ballance the said bookes and 
thence to be carryed or transferred and gon on 
with in a new paire and the Stock Credit on rest 
of Accompt Currant in these last bookes to be 
entred to Accompt Stocks Credit and both sides of 
this Accompt entituled Accompt Currant shall 
ballance as that Accompt ballance doth in said 
last bookes and noe further Accompt to be entred 
to it for it serves only to begin the new paire of 
bookes from Ballance of the old - 

SECONDLY: That the Accompt Currant be kept 
under the title of Accompt Currant Fort St. 
George to the Credit of which Accompt shall be 
entred all the Cargoes received from England or 
by Consignments thence and al! Bills drawn on 
the Honourable Company and such other Ac- 
compts as by the coarse of business fall to that 
Accompts Credit being received thence payd or to 
be payd there and due here and to the Debt of 
said Accompt shall be charged all the cargoes re- 
turned to England and consignments thither or 
to other Factoryves by order thence not to be re- 
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The 3d direc- Tuirpiy: That to the title of Accompt Stock 

ton. be entred as aforesaid the Stock of last bookes or 
the Credit or rest of Accompt Currant which will 
come under that title onely from the last bookes 
167% 76 for hereafter it wlll come under his pro- 
per title of Accompt Stock its Credit and by this 
Accompt Stock should be clered Accompt Currant 
Fort St. George as aforesaid and the Accompt, 
proffitt and loss and the rests of Accompts Stock 
carryed to Ballance: 


Heads to be First. These 3; Ac- | Accompt Currant in 


in the first compts to Stand last bookes. 
se of the in the first folio | Accompt Currant Fort 
_—— of the Leidger. St. George. 
Accompt Stock. 
Agreed to Seconpity. That the bookes may be ballanced 


ballance the at such a seasonable time as may prevent all the 
Ko gon sae ig = forementioned inconveniences must be some time 
— out of season for arrivall of the Shipping from 
England and soe neasre as can conveniently be to 
the begining of that season is thought the best 
and therefore the 30: day of Aprill respecting the 
Ballancing the bookes in the Bay at Metchlepatam 
and at Fort St. George at the same time is at 
present thought most fitt for these reasons. 
First reason. Firsr. For that the bookes begin| in&] the first 
of May and ending the last day of Aprill will 
certainly comprehend all the business of one 
yeares shipping whereby will plainely appeare in 
the Accompt Currant Fort St. George what Stock 
was received and sent home by the same shipping 
and at ballance what goods are remaining ready 
proper for Europe aggainst the next shipps arrive 
and what Europe goods doe at that time lye un- 


sold which things are of noe small satisfaction : 
Second Seconpiy: Its a convenient time for RE, 
reason. tioning the charges on all goods either bou 


ugh sht 
sold or received and thus it may appeare what 
proportion there is between the Investments and 
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Subdivision 
- ef the bal- 
lance to be 
under the 
aeverall 
heads under- 
specifyed. 


The first 
head. 


The second 
head. 





of the Shipps and being thus forward he will have 
convenient tyme to give attendance in the Coun- 
cell and upon other business and yet proceed upon 
the bookes all the yeare in such sort that in case 
of his removall any other may enter upon the busi- 
ness and not to be to seeke for after reckonings : 
_Its alsoe necessary that a subdivision of the 
Ballance of the bookes be used in the manner fol- 
lowing or into soe many of those divisions as the 
perticulars resting in Ballance doe consist of Vizt - 


On THE Dr. Smpe or BaLLanecr. 
First: Dead Stock. 
Under which enter all houses house- 
hold Stuffe plate Cattle shipps boats 
finns and what so ever things are not 
for saile putting the summes into the 
Inward Margent and drawing a line 
under carrying it out .. - 


= > 


SECONDLY: Desperate Debts. 
Under which comes all bad and des- 
perate debts and Factoryves or voyages 
debts whereof there is small or noe hopes 
of haveing returnes .. as 0 


THrepiy: Monys and Good Debts. 
Under this enter the Cash remaining 
and all such debts as are good whereof 
there is noe doubt. and all adventures 
and Factoryes debts abroad which are 
not to be Invested and returned in 
goods proper for Europe but in such 
r as mas turne to most profitt 

here in India .. i we -_-_— 


FPourrnuy : for Provision of Goods. 
Under this comes all debts upon 
monyves impressed to buy goods and all 
such Factoryes debts where the Stock 

remaining is for the provision of goods 

Firrury : Goods for Sale. 

Under this is to be entred all goods 

which are for sale and doe yet remaine 








_  Srmxruny: Goods for Europe &ca. 
Under which enter all goods which — 
re bought and provided for Europe or 
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other places to be transported out of 





the Factory os =i8 s ot 
TorTra.us of Goods and Debts rest- 
ing Amount to Rupees ais sie rae 


Ox THE Cr. Stpre or BALLANCE. 


Accomrr StrocKk for soe much ss 
that Accompt{s] Credit is ts viata oe 


CREDIT upon Accompt. 
Under which enter all the Credits 
that are resting upon Accompt to be 
adjusted in the bookes of this Factory 


Crepits upon Intrest. 


Under which enter such Credits (if 
there be any of whom mony is taken 
up at Intrest or on Bills Sen sera’ the 





date of said bills +2 ste 
Tora. of Stock and Credits rest- 
ing Amount unto Rupees cyl onayere 


The ballance being soe divided under severall 
heads will be of great satisfaction it being thereby 
evident what effects the Stock remaining is of and 
business directed and governed accordingly: 

These rules are alsoe directed to be observed in 
all the Subordinate Factoryes in the Bay where 
[it] is to be noted that as Hugly Accompt Currant 
is [to] Fort St. George soe those Factory Ac- 

to be compt Currant is [to] Hugly and upon Bal- 
mnthat lance of the Gen book sa of Hunty each Fac- 
Rockesof tory under it must remaine soe much a Denies 
ey hag ne as Accompt Stock has Credit in the bookes o 

toryes be anon, Epctory. ane paginas tas Magee teri the 
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Continued to 
regulate. 


All coppy 
bookes of 
Letters &ca. 
-? be bound 
in leather. 


The title to 
the Honble. 
Company. 


Directions 
for oxpress- 


ing the 
names of 


goods in the 
ivoyces. 
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Tue CounceLt continued theire proceedings 
upon regulateing the Honourable Companyes 
affaires in the Bay according to theire commission 
and instructions to Mr Master. 

It being observed that the bookes of Accompts 
and the coppy bookes of letters have noe covers 
to them it was therefore directed that all the 
Companyes bookes soe well those that are to re- 
main in the severall Factoryes as those that shall 
be sent to the Fort to remaine there or to be sent 
to England be all bound up handsome and covered 
with leather and distinctly indorsed or wrott 
upon in full and plaine charrectars and Figures :- 

That the letters and advises to the Honourable 
Company may be addressed with a becomeing 
respect as becomes Servants to theire Masters they 
are alwaies to be wrott in a Submissive Stile and 
directed To tne HonovuraBie THE GOVERNOR 
AND ComMPANY OF MERCHANTS TRADEING INTO 
THE East INDIEs. 

Whereas there is many times mistakes in the 
proper names of goods the Company ordering 
some by a generall name which have several! dis- 
tinctions in the Country. 

It is directed that in all such cases both the 
names of such goods be expressed in the Invoyces 
for England that is to say the name which the 
Company use and the distinct and proper name 
of such goods in the towne or Country where they 
are provided. 

Mr. Vincent delivered in jan] Accompt in write- 
ing of the manner of provideing of Taffaties and 


raw Silke in Cassambuzar which was read and 
agreed to by Mr. Marshall and Mr. Littleton ex- 


=a % 
> = | 
“ 


perienced in the same to be the true state thereof - 
Me. Samvece. Hervy his Accompt in writeing 
of the maoner provideing cloth at Dacca was 
alsoe read and approved to be the use and prac- 
tice of those parts. 
A list of the Honourable Companvyves Servants 


residence Arrivall in India present 
Sallary was taken alsoe a list of the 
th are ordered to be entred 


, t lists of the like forme 

“« =e i =" = i + _ > —_.--~" J rn — + . 
to the H any : 
he ay or 


af the tens Bey of Bengall theire names employments 
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Mr. Clavell. 


Mr. Vincent 
desired to 


tranalate the 


phirwan 
naes. 

The Desa- 
esods (sic) 


eatate. 


Goods to be 
bought at 
Outecryes 
with ready 
mony. 


All the 
Honourable 
Companyes 
Servants to 
reside im 
theire res- 
pective Fac- 
torves. 
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seale in was delivered to Mr. Clavell but it ap- 
peares that the Honurable Company have noe 
seale with there Armes in the Bay and that one 
of the keys open two of the locks of the chest. 

The Nishaun of Shasuja prince of Bengall and 
the Phirwannaes of the Severall Nabobs since him 
was delivered to Mr. Vincent and he desired to 
translate them : 

The estates of such as dye intestate in the 
Honourable Companyes service in the Bay are 
brought into the Companyes bookes and as usually 
five Per Cent hath been allowed for the care and 
paines of geathering in the Outcry mony : 

And whereas it hath been usuall in some cases 
to charge some persons Accompts in the bookes 
with what they buy at Outecryes from hence for- 
ward it is to be declared at the Outeryes that all 
persons are to pay ready mony for what they buv 
and the mony to be geathered in and entred in 
the Companyes bookes accordingly : 

The Honourable Company having ordered that 
all theire Merchants Factors Writers and Appren- 
tices in the Severall Factoryes are to live in the 
Companyes House or Factory and to eate at a 
publick table for the more orderly Government of 
of the youths yet when occasion doe offer of treat- 
ing the Duch or other Strangers it is thought fitt 
that the vouths doe eat apart by themselves at 
such times and those only to come to the table 
whome the Cheife shall think fitt to call as is 
practised at Surratt: 

The Honourable Companyes printed Indulg- 
ences touching trade allowed to theire Servants 
of the 16: November 1674: alsoe the Indulgence 
granted to the owners Commanders and Seamen 
of theire Shipps dated the 2: October 1675: were 
now delivered by Mr. Masters and recommended 
to be duely observed : 

For the preventing of the lading of perticular 
mens goods upon the Companys Sloopes or vessels 
to the Honourable Compare damage in the hind- 
rance of theire business. It was directed that the 
Masters of the said Sloopes be ordered not to re- 
ceive on board theire respective Sloopes or vessels 
any goods whatsoever without an order in write- 
ing signed by the Cheife of Hugly or Ballasore or 
as they shall appoint. And if any 

asters shall be found to infringe 
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Sloopestobe punishment or penalty as the Cheife and Councell 


ponished. shall think fitt : 
Orders con- _ it being observed to be a Custome of the Eng- 
cerning lish in the Bay to were Flaggs in theire boats and 


wareing [of] 


Fiekax: when they travaile soe that the Cheife of a Fac- 


tory cannot be knowne and distinguished from 
others' that are not Cheifes that they may be 
knowne to be English are to ware Ensignes or 
small square Jacks. 
Orders to be The Severall clauses in Mr. Masters Commission 
and Instructions relateing to the Honourable 
Companyes affaires or theire Servants in the Bay 
of Bengall are ordered in this Consultation booke : 
And the rules made in Councell yesterday and 
this day are directed to be sent to each respective 
Factory in the Bay and soe many of the Clauses 
in Mr. Masters Commission and Instructions as 
the Cheife and Councell shall think convenient : 


STREYNSHAM MASTER. 
WALTER CLAVELL. 
MATTHIAS VINCENT. 
EpWaRD READE. 
JouHN MARSHALL: 
EDWARD LITTLETON. 
SAMUBLL HERVyY. 


Hueaty December 16804 
At a Consultation 


Present 


STREYNSHAM MAasTeER EsQr: AGENT. 


Fryday. 12 Mr. Matruras Vincent. Mr. R. Monvuy. 
Regulations. For the better regulateing the affaires of the 


Honourable Company in the Bay of Bengall 

that the same may be mannaged in good order 

and method in the respective Factoryes it is re- 

solved and ordered that the Cheife of respective 

Receipt Factory shall keepe a receipt booke wherein he 

booke, shall take receipts for all monyes paid or Issued 

| out and shall alsoe pass receipts for all mony 
received upon the Companyes Accompt : 


| There is an omission here ‘The instructions as originally given by 







« 8. Master run as followa: ‘**It being observed..from others. It was 
therefore ordered that none but a Cheife of a doe weare a Flagg 


8 This is an error. The date of the year should be 1679. 
*¢ ef. ' ~ pte AS , . 
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compt by tho 
Subordinate 
Factoryes. 
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Whereas it was ordered in the regulations made 
the 3d: of November 1676: at Cassambuzar that 
the bills and attestations for mony paid out of 
cash should be read and passed in Councell every 
weeke and noted in the Consultation bookes in 
regard of Accompt Cash is since ordered to be 


entred at the end of every months Dvary 


it. is 


thought best and ordered that the Accompt of 
Cash be read and passed in Councell the next 
Councell day that is upon the next munday or 
thursday after the last day of every month and 


the Summe of the Ballance or rest of Cash 
downe in every such Consultation : 


sett 


And whereas it was ordered in the aforesaid 
Regulations made in Cassamuzar that in the 
bookes of Accompts each Factory should be 
charged with what Imediatelv sent or received to 
or from thence it is now ordered that for monyes 
or goods sent unto or received from one Subordi- 
nate Factorv to another the Subordinate Factory 


shall Credit Hugly Accompt Currant for the 


same 


im regard it is thought best and it is hereby 


ordered that every Subordinate Factory 


doe 


monthly at the end of theire Dyary and Accompt 
Cash enter the Accompt of what they have in that 
month received from or sent unto Hugly or any 
other Factory's in a leadger Accompt intituled 
Hugly Accompt Currant carrying the foot or rest 
of Said Accompt from one Accompt to the other 
monthly and if the Cheife and Councell at Hugly 


doe find the Accompt from the Factorves do 


e not 


Agree with the Hugly bookes then they are to 
advise thereof and to send the Coppy of the said 
Factorves Accompt as it stands in Hugly bookes 
and the Cheife &ca. at Hugly are to enter theire 


Accompt of Cash and the Accompt Currant 
St. George at the end of theire Dyary which 
are to send to the Agent and Councell twi 
the veare : 


Fort 
they 
ce in 


a ruled with red Ink for the quantities 
of all goods and treasure the number of be par- 







cells and the weights shall be kept in the 
cast ip end: ballanced eed as exactly at the onty 
Collum for peace and in Hugly Le 


shall be a Porat et Pi prea rage Tb: : Be: 
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Penalty for 
not ba c 
ing the Ac- 

compte. 


a ¥ 
, 7 > 6 
-_ ™ 


of Accompts the Warehouse Accompt and the 
charges generall for one month be not read and 
passed in Councell in the next month following 
the Cheife of each Factory shall note the reason 
thereof in the Dyary and the person who shall be 
defective herein shall for the first offemce be ad- 
monished for the 2d: pay a quarters sallary and 
for the third be suspended the Service. 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be ballanced the 30 Aprill 
yearly if the [Second]! of any Factory shall not 
have ballanced the bookes of Accompts of the 
Factory where he keeps the same and send the 
Ballance thereof to Hugly by the 31: May yearly 
he shall fortitt a quarter of a yeares Sallary for 
such his default and if the same be not done by 
the last day of June he shall forfitt 4 a yeares 
sallary and if not done by the 31: Julv he shall 
be suspended the Honourable Companyes Service 
and if the Second of Hugly shall not have bal- 
lanced the Generall bookes there within a month 
afterall the ballances of the bookes of the Subordi- 
nate Factorves are sent thither he shall forfeit a 
quarter of a yeares sallary for such his default 
and if they be not ballanced within two months 
he shall be suspended the Honourable Companyes 
Service : 

And the Cheife and Councell of the Bay are 
hereby required and impowered to put these 
orders in execution adviseing thereof to the Agent 
and Councell and following such other orders as 
they shall receive from them concerning the same - 

In Charges General! bookes at the end of everw 
month the heads and totalls of the severall 
charges are to be sett downe and summed up of 
the bookes to make tables with Collums for the 
severall heads or titles used in the Factory bookes 
summed up for the 12: months that the whole 
yeares expence may appeare togather and be more 
readily compared with the Factorye bookes: 

At the ballancing the bookes of Accompts the 
Cheife of the respective Factoryes are to examine 


and see that the remaines in specie doe with 


the bookes of the Factory and with the Cash 
booke and warehouse booke and that the Debts 
redits be adjusted with the persons them- 
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If anv person in the Companves Service doe 
make use of any woods as broad Cloth Stuffs &ca. 
in the warehouse it shall not be charged to theire 
Accompts in the bookes but they shall pay for the 
same in ready monves to the warehouse keeper 
who is to pay the said mony every month into 
Cash in the Cheifs Custody : 

The Accompt Sallary is thus to be Stated every 
person in the Factory where he resides is to be 
Credited for his full Sallary by Sallary Generall 
and shall be paid twice in the yeare that is at 
ladv day and Mvhalmas (sic) day in equall halfes 
what is to be paid here by the Honourable Com- 
panves orders then he shall be made Debtor to 
Sallary payable in England for what is short paid 
here to be paid there the Accompt of Sallary 
Generall is to be cleered by charges Generall and 
Sallary pavable in England by Accompt Currant: 

In the Hugly bookes an Accompt must be 
framed intituled Durbar and port charges to 
which Accompt shall be charged the Durbar 
charges of Dacca the charges of the Sloopes of 
Huglvy in respect tis the head Factory for Govern- 
ing the rest for which Durbar and port charges 
shall be made Debtor to charges Generall such a 
summe as charges of Hugly exceeds the charge of 
Cassambuzar or Ballasore Factory or thereabouts 
and this Durbar and port charges shall be put 
upon all goods provided in all the Factoryes at 
soe much Per Cent in the Invoyce (besides the 
Factory charges) for which Durbar and port 
charges shall be Credited in the bookes and the 
foote of the Accompt shall bee cleered by proffitt 
and loss as is the foote of charges Generall : 

The Coppy of all Generall Letters from one 
Subordinate Factory to another shall be sent to 
Hugly to be entred in the Coppy bookes to be 
kept there and sent for England and the Fort and 
in writeing of letters it is to be observed to men- 
tion the day upon which the letters were received - 
The letters from the Honourable Company and 
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<m si pil te In every of the Subordinate Factoryes there 
all pres. aa shall be a hansome conveinent roome large and 


well Situated neare the Cheifes and Seconds lodg- 
ings which shall be sett appart for the office and 
never diverted from that use in which roome shall 
be placed deskes or tables to write upon and 
presses with locks and keys wherein the Registers 
° of the letters the Accompts and all other write- 
ings of the Factory shall be locked up and kept 
which upon removes of the Cheifes are to be de- 
livered over bv Roll or list to the Succeeding 
Cheifes that none may be embazeled and at Hugly 
the said lists are to be kept by the Seccond in the 
Accoumptants office and by the Seceretary in the 
Seccretarys office : 
“% publicke _ A publicke table shall be kept as the Company 
table. have appointed at which all single persons of the 
Factory are to dyet and noe dyet mony shall be 
allowed to single persons only to those that are 
marrved and doe desire to dyet appart dyet mony 
is to be paid as the Company have appointed and 
the Stuard for the charges of the table at Hugly 
and at Cassambuzar shall be the employment of 
one of the voung men a writer or Factor by which 
they may gaine experience and the 3ds: in the 
other Factoryes is to take charge thereof as ap- 
pointed at Cassambuzar in November 1676: 

As to the expence of the table and all other 
charges the Cheifs of the Factoryes are to take 
care to order the same in the most frugall manner 
that can be that noe extravigance be practised and 
noe more peons and Servants kept then is neces- 
sary for the dispatch of the Companyes business 
and whereas the Honourable Company in theire 
12: Section of theire letter of the 3d: January 
1678/9: doe order an establishment of charges to 
be setled in every one of the Factoryes which 
though it cannot be perfectly done vet soe far as 
it ean be done conveniently wee doe order and 
appoynt as followeth :-— 


FPactorves. 


Av Hueuy SERVANTS WAGES. 
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Re. 
Secretary £2 “hr ees 
Steward oe od at Ula 


2 Pallankeens one for the Cheife the other for 
the Sececond 7 horses none of which are to be 
lent by any but the Cheife Gurriall Cookes Mus- 
salls washing Dogkeeper Barber &ca. Servants ase 
usuall : 

AT THE SUBORDINATE FACTORYES. 


Servants wages: 


for the Cheife .. 6 Rupees Per men- 
sem. 

for the Second .. 4 Rupees. 

for the Third 3 an 

Charges Generall keeper 2 . at Cassan- 


buzar only. 

a Pallankeen for the Cheife. 

3 horses not to be lent out but by the Cheife. 

3 Gurrialls. 

Cooke and mate. 

2 Mussalchees. 

for barber 2 Rupees Per mensem. 

for washing what cost for all the factory. 

noe dogkeener nor dogs at the Companyes 
charge. 

noe Candles! allowed but to the Cheifes and 
to those of the Councell in the respective 
Factoryes to the Chaplaine and to the 
Chyrurgion lamps are allowed to every 


chamber : 
Cheifes _ Noe Cheife of a Subordinate Factory is to re- 
removing. move from thence to any other Factory without 


leave first had from the Cheife and parable Od = 


to that 
se and other 


f poe wea 
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the Cheife and Councell of the Bay upon paine of 
being suspended the Honourable Companyes Ser- 
vice and when upon removall of a Cheife to an 
other Factory there is occasion of leaveing orders 
in the business of the Factory the said orders and 
directions shall be made in Consultation and not 
the Cheifes single Authority : 


- one month after the Arrivall of the English shipps 
but at noe certaine rate for the treasure therefore 
it is to be observed that the Ryalls ; must be 
avd Chimcham Saw &ca. at Ballasore not under 
212: Rupees Per Cent and the Gold pistolls not 


*All Inveat~ The Cheife and Councell at Hugly must appoint 
ments to be the Investment to each Factory and summe up 
ordered by the whole together in one Consultation every veare 
ee that it may appeare how and where the Severall 
Hugly. ot pace are to be provided which the Company 
order : 
Goods to be The price of all goods provided for the Honour- 
“ent FP upon able Company shall be Agreed upon by Muster 
y Muster. and goods sorted by those Musters and in such 
Factorves where there is noe mony to give out 
upon Dadone or imprest upon goods there the 
Cheife and Councell shall take care to agree with 
the Merchants for such goods (or some part of 
them) as the Honourable Company require in the 
month of February March or Aprill and that the 
mony shall be paid upon the bring [ing] in the 
goods in September or October following : 

The allow- And in regard the Companvyes treasure is a long 
ance to be time converting into Currant mony soc that they 
given by the are at the charge of Intrest for mony taken up to 
peOEcrenine. carry on their Investment therefor tis thought fitt 
and ordered to be observed in all Factoryes that 
upon all the peet and Currant Rupees which shall 
be paid to the Merchants upon the Investment on 
Dadonee or afterwards they shall allow I}: Per 
Cent upon Sicca Rupees never less then 2: Per 
Cent and as much more as the Batta shall arrise 
hereafter above one Per Cent and upon Gold 
Mohurs 2: annes and a halfe a peece more then 

the Bazar weights : 
Contract | Whereas there is a Contract made by the Agent 
mado with and Councell with Chittermull Saw at Cassam- 
Chittermull  buzar for all the Silver and Gold which shall be 
. sent to be sold in that Factory and there is a 
Contract made with Chimeham Saw at Ballasore 
by the Agent and Councel!l that thew shall be 
+  payd the full mony for that Investment in treasure 
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Care to be 
taken in re- 
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under 2: annees Per Tola above the Bazar rate 
for Gold Mohurs and they allowing the 1}: Per 
Cent upon mony paid on the Investment is not 
to be charged to them in respect it will require a 
months time or more to convert treasure imto 
mony and notwithstanding the Agreement with 
Chittermull Saw it will be convenient to trye 


what more can be made of the treasure in other, 


Factorves as at Pattana and at Maulda when 
that Factory 1s setled being neare the Mint at 
Rajamaull : 

There being some times difference of one or 2: 
Per Cent between the mony of Cassambuzar Hugly 
and Ballasore care is to be taken in remitting 
mony by Exchange or in Specie and alsoe in pay- 
ment in Specie to allow the Company the Batta 
that shall arrise thereby in every one of the 
Factoryes. 

And it is to be observed to keepe the Com 
panves old Merchants imploved in provideing of 
theire goods soe long as they doe well that the 
Honourable Company may upon enquiry be satis- 
fved in theire dealings therefore noe old Merchants 
shall be put out of employment nor any new 
man employed without order in Consultation and 
reasons exprest therem for soe doing but if anv 
old Merchant faile of bringin in his goods in time or 
not according to Muster he ought to be discharged. 

And the Merchants Accompts must be adjusted 
once a veare without faile. 

The like is to be observed in the house Servants 
espetially the Vaqueells, Banjans, and Writers, 
that none of yours be turned off or new ones taken 
in without order of Councell signifying the reason 
for the discharge it being observed to be of bad 
consequence to turn off old Servants. 

And the Vacqueells, Banjans, Mutsuddies, Tag- 
adgeers, and Podars shall from this time forward 
be allowed noe monthly wages but they shall be 
content with the Dustore of a quarter of an anne 
upon a Rupee which the Merchants doe allow 
them and they are not to take nor the Merchants 
to allow enyhing ine o ; ) 
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there being great occasion of expence for a 
Vaqueell the Cheife Vaqueell there shall be al- 
lowed what the Cheife and Councell of the Bay 
shall Judge convenient in case the Dustoore mony 
on that Investment be not suffitient for his 
Mamtenance., 

The Saltpetre provided at Pattana is to be 
dryed before weighed of from the Merchants and 
not taken moist with allowance for it and it is to 
be sent downe as it comes in by 3: or 4: boates 
laden at a time and not all kept to the last which 
hath proved very prejuditiall the like is to be 
observed in sending the goods from the other 
lactorves that all be not kept to the last but sent 
away as soone as they are packed to prevent the 
ill consequences of a Stop or anv loss of time upon 
the dispatch of the Shipps. 

The packing Stuff is in all Factoryves to be 
bought at the cheapest hand with the Companyes 
mony the Accompts thereof to be kept as ap- 
poynted in the orders the 3rd: November 1676: 
and neither the warehouskeeper nor any others is 
to have any advantage thereby. 

Ticketts put into the bales by the warehouse- 
keeper are to be attested by such persons as are 
in the Factoryves that can be spared to see that 
the quantities therein packed be according to the 
Tickett. , 

The Sloopes and vessells which bring up the 
treasure from the Shipps are to be ordered not to 
saile in the River in the night time when there is 
treasure on board. 

[t being necessary to settle and appoynt orders 
for the Civill Goverment of the Factoryes a 
paper of orders such as wee made at the Fort to 
be observed by all persons in Civill employments 
there is now with some alterations agreed upon as 

entred hereunder and ordered to be observed in 
all the Factoryes in the Bay under the paine and 
penalties therein exprest which orders signed by 
the Agent and Councell to be sent to the respec- 
tive Factoryes entred in the Consultation boo 

and Fixed up in the offices there and in the 
Chappell here. | 
eth. places and Stations and employments of 


s' 
>< 












: hae 2S at = Tis 
all the Honourable Companyes Servants in the 
severall Factoryes in the Bay being debated is 
ere under and every person that is now in the 
| Sew (See eee : 
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employment as here in is appointed to be ordered 
to remove and take charge of the same immedi 
ately after the departure of the shipps and with 
in the month of Jannuarv next. 


Regulations These regulations and orders are to be coppyed 
and orders and sent to the respective Factoryes for theire 
to bo sent punctuall observation and complyance therewith 


to the Sub- 
ordinate 
Factoryes. 


and it is to be observed that those are not in- 
tended to invalidate those Regulations made at 
Cassambuzar in November 1676: otherwise then 
is exprest herein and those orders (with those 
made at Cassambuzar 1676 if not already done) 
are to be entred in the Dyaryes of the respective 


Factorves : . | 
: STREYNSHAM MASTER. 
Joun Nicks Secretary. MAatTTHIaAs VINCENT. 
RicHarRD Monun. 


OrprERS made by us the Agent and 


> oe 74 Councell for affaires of the Honourable 

| English East India Company upon the 
The Coast of Cormandell and in the Bay of 

( Honble: Bengall (for advancing the Glory of Gon 
Compas: | upholding the Honour of the English 

\ Seale. / Nation and preventing of disorders) to be 


pee A observed in the said Honourable Com- 
Sa I i 


panyes service in the Factoryes in the 
Bay of Bengall. 


Admonish- Forasmuch as by all persons of all profession 
we the name of Gop ought to be hallowed his service 
attended upon and his blessing upon our endea- 

vours sought by dayly prayers as the quallity 

therefore of our place and Imployments requires 

and in discharge of our duty both to Gop and 

man first wee doe Christianly ‘admonish every one 

Imployed in the service of ‘the Honourable East 

India Company to abondon lying, Swareing, 

Cursing, Drunckness, uncleaness, profanation of 

the Lords day and all other sinfull practises, and 

not to be out of the house or from theire lodgings 

late at night, nor absent from or neglect morn- 

ing or evening prayers or doe any thing to the 

distinct of Atmicnry Gop the Soxxuption of 

manners, or the peace of the Govern- 

As | | will not heare us admonis 

them wee doe (by virtue of the powers 
us from the Hisnoursbie: Sis: Gove 
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lat: 
Penalties for 
lying out of 
the Fac- 


- foryes. 


Penalties for 
swareing and 
Cursing. 


oa: « 
Penalties for 
lying. 

4th: 
Penalties for 
drunkness. 


Sth: 
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ties Royall Charter to them granted) order and 
appoynt that whosoever shall be found guilty of 
the following offences shall undergoe the penalties 
here unto annexed. 

Whosoever shall remaine out of the house all 
night (without licence from the Cheife) or be found 
absent at the time of shutting the gates after 9: 
at night (without a reasonable excuse) shall pav 
10: rupees to the use of the poore or sett one 
whole day publickly in the Stocks. 

Whosoever shall profaine the name of Gop by 
swareing or Cursing he shall pay 12d. to the use 
of the poore for every oath or Curse and in case 
of nonpayment after demand the said summe shall 
be leavied by distress and in defect of such dis 
tress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 3: 
howers. 

Whosoever shall be guilty of lving shall pay 
12d. for the poore for every such offence. 

Whosoever shall appeare to be Drunck shall 
pay 5s. for the use of the poore for every offence 
and in case of nonpayment after demand the said 
summe shall be levied by distress and in defect 
of such distress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 
6: howers. 

Whosoever (Protestant) that lodges within the 
house (whither actually in the Honourable Com- 
panyes service or not) that shall be absent from 
the publicke prayers morning and evening on the 
weeke days (with out a lawfull excuse) shall pay 
l2d. for the poore or be confined one whole weeke 
within the house for every such default. and 
whatsoever Christian in the Honourable Com- 
panyes service shall be absent from the publick 
pravers morning er evening on the Lorps Day 
(with out a lawfull excuse) shall pay 12d. for the 
poore for every such default and in case of non- 
poy tient after demand said summe shall be levied 

y distress and sale of the offenders goods and in 
default of such distress the offender shall suffer 
imprisonment until payment of said summe soe 
fortited by him. 

If any by these penalties will not be reclaimed 
from these vises, or if any shall be found guilt 
of adultry, Fornication, uncleaness or any su 
crime or shall disturb the peace of the Factory 
by quarrelling and will not be reclaimed he or 
they shall be sent to Fort St. George there to re- 
ceive Condign punishment. 
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7th : 
Orders to be 
red twice a 
vyeare, 


The Wor- 
shipfall Mat- 
thias Vin- 
cont &ca. 
went for Cas- 
sambuzar. 
11000: 
Rupees 
brought in. 


SATURDAY 





These orders shall be «read publickly to the 


* Factory twice in the yeare, that is upon the Sun- 


day next after Christmas day, and upon the Sun- 
day next after Midsummer day in the forenoone 
after divine service, that none may pretend igno- 
rance thereof and all persons coneerned therein are 
herebw Strictly charged and commanded to give 
due observance and not to act contrary to the 
same upon paine of undergoeing the penalties 
apointed and suffering further displeasure, In con- 
formation wee have hereunto set our hands and the 
Honourable Companyes seale the 12: day Decem- 
ber Anno Domine 1679: and in the one and 
thirtieth yveare of the Raigne of our Soveraingne 
Lord Charles the Seccond by the grace of Gop 
KiNG OF ENGLAND Scotland France and Ireland de. 
fender of the faith &ca. P | 
STREYNSHAM MASTER. 
MATTHIAS VINCENT. 
Ricnarp Monun. 


Qne of the Factors or writers shall be monthly 
appoynted by the respective Cheifes to note and 
Collect the forfitures and to pay the same to the 
Cheife who is every yeare to send it to the Cheife 
&ea. at Hugly and they are to remitt the whole 
Collections every yeare to the Agent &ca. at the 
Fort there to be paid to the overseers of the 


poore. JoHs Nioxs Secretary. 


3 <About 3 in the afternoone the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent with the rest of his Company 
went hence for Cassambuzar being accompanied 
by the Duch and us some wavy out of towne. 

6 Permanund Sookanund Saws Gomaustah 
brought in and purked (sic) this day 11000 
tupees in part of the 20000 enordered us by 
the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. when 


here. 
Maulda May 1680. 
At a Consultation 
Present 
a Mr. Fvtche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Weavers haveing been sundry times caled at 
length ee sarees and gave those brought by 
Crepoll Deloll Burgunny at the rates agreed on 
formerly in tation 29: past month for 
Sundry sorts of goods Vizt: — 


e 
i 
— - = = 
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Gooda to be 
brought in 
3: months. 


A letter sent 
to Cassam- 
buzar. 


Thursday 


Agreed with 
the Deloll. 





10 


Chandenves 30: eco: lo: r. &. 
and 2: broad « 200: ps. at 6 O 
Orungshves or Soozies Do. 
length and bredth .. 100: ps. at 4 12 
Klatches 30; long and 2: 
broad 200: ps. at 9 O 
Charconnaes do: length 
and bredth  .. 400: ps. at 3 8 
Seersuccers do: length and 
breth i -- 200: ps. at 8 O 
Nehallewars 36: * covets 
long and 2: broad .- 250: ps.at +4 8 
Mundeells = -- §&: ps.to be 2} 
covets. 
1555: ps 





broad and upwards and 36: covets long on 
which is given Allollhesob 60: Rups: all which 
goods are to be brought in 3: months and prized 
within the 4th: month as they are better or 
worse then the muster. FyrcHe NEDHAM. 


A letter was prepared approved of and sent 
forward to Cassambuzar adviseing of a bill 
given on them for 11000 Rups: payable to 
Sookanund. 


At a Consultation 


Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Came to an agreement with Moneram Deloll 
and the weavers brought by him for Sundry 
sorts of goods desired by our Honourable Mas. 
ters at the rates as specifyed Vizt : 





Chandenyes 30: covets “pies 
long and 2: broad 130: ps.at 6 Opr.ps. 
Orungshyes or Soozzies 
do.lengthand bredth 12: ps.at 4 12 
Elatches Do. length 
and bredth .. 300: ps. at 9 O 
Charconnaes Do. length 
and bredth . 200: Ps. at 3.8 
Seersuckers Do. length 
and bredth .. 100: ps.at 8 O 
Senne covets 
and 2: broad... 100: ps.at 4 8 
ee ° e« ‘Sz ps. to be 2} _ 


847: ps. 
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Goods to be covets broad and upwards and 36: covets long 
ee ou: on which is given Allolhesob 60: Rups: all 
: months, : pee 
which goods are to be brought in 3: months or 
thereabouts and prized with in the 4th: month 
and according as they shall be better or worse 
then the Muster. 
The hired house whereing wee now for the 
present live being of brick but very much out e 
of repaire and the roomes being for blackness 
and darkness more like dungeons then dwelling 
houses as are most if not all the houses in towne 
and the time of the raines growing nye it is 


The bired thought fitt and Agreed to repaire soe much of 
roped. " the said house as shall absolutely be necessary 


as well for dwelling appartments as for Security 
of the Honourable Companyes goods from the 
rains which will now davyly be comeing in and 
besides that to fitt up what Chuppers or 
thatched places are convenient as for Stables, 
Cook roome, pallankeen house, and for the 
peons at the dore, and the Mutsuddies to write 
in &ca. which at our departure to our new Fac- 
tory may be removed hence and be of some use 


JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Sadutbund 10 Yesterday and to-day the town of Maulda 
iter sce ol was put to a great alarm both our Phowsdar 
sactions., r 
and Crowry prepareing to fly for feare of one 
Sadutbund Caun (formerly a Hindoo of these 
parts) whoe is come from the King with a Com- 
pany of 4: or 500: horse pretending to have a 
phirmaund for his haveing the place of Congoy 
and for breaking a Hindoo Pagoda by Binnood 
Rayes house in Sawajaan where he now is it is 
alsoe reported that by beating an old woman 
of Binnood Raves house hould into Confession 
has found 24 lack of Rupees which he takes as 
his owne and alsoe 25: aoe horses out of his 
Stable and since has killed the old woman that 
told him of the mony and 2; or 3 men at the 
dore of the house entring in and other of Her- 
’ naraines Servants he imprisons and has forced 
some to turn Musellmen. 


1918.) 


Wetnesday 


Agreement 


Jnade with 


Gunnisham. 


9000; ra: 
brought in 
and a noate 
given for the 
same. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with Gunnishamdas Merchant of this 
towne for fine Tangeebs and Mullmulls on put- 
tun or Burgunny and accordingly delivered him 
5000 Rupees thereon they are to be from 7: 
rs. to 14: rs. per ps. and when come in they 
are to be prized as wee doe other peoples goods 
of those sorts. 

Crepoll Deloll bringin more weavers was 
agreed with them for 50: pss more of Elatches 
on puttun or Burgunny at 9: rs. per ps. as 


afore : Fytche Nedham 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered except that Permanund Saw brought in 
9000: rs: to compleate the 20000: rs: en- 
ordered us whereupon a noate or bill was given 
him on Cassambuzar Factory for the same and 
a letter of advice drawn up read aproved and 
sent forwards to Mr. Edward Littleton &ca. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with Symboodas Bramin Merchant of 
this towne to deliver him LOOO: rs: to provide 
Tanjeebs from 7: rs: to 14: rs: per ps. and 
halfe Mullmulls from 5: rs: to 12: rs: they 
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Rumours of 
Sadutbund 
Caun. 


Sadutbund ye, 
Caun re- 
moved. 


Monday. 17 
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them all to it with whome wee shall have to 
doe when once wee know them: 


FyrcHe NEEDHAM 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Here is still howerly news that Sadutbund 
Caun intends to come hither which putts the 
whole towne in Continuall fright espetially both= 
our Governours belongin to Hernarraine Rayes 
present Congoy : 

Yesterday came news that Sadutbund Caun 
was removed from Sawajaan and intended for 
Rajamaull which has not little lightned the 
hearts of the Inhabitants of this towne (who 
had he come) would not have been able to en- 
counter him : 


Ata Consultation 
' Present 


Mr, Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Wee haveing formerly been ordered by the 

Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. by a Con- 
sultation held the 20: past that when wee had 
finished our first Dadne here to proceed to Sha- 
bazpore and its adjacencyes to see what can be 
done there and to make some begining to fasten 
the weavers to us till wee shall be supplyed 
with Stock it is thought fitt that wee carry with 
us Rupees 2000: that they may see wee doe not 
come for nought. Wee shall defer writeing to 
Hugly till wee come there and see what summe 
wee shall want for this dadne in order thereto 
wee intend this day (God willing) to sett out 
hence in the eavening with 2: of our Mutsud- 
dies and a .Deloll of this place who is well ac- 
uainted in those townes and may be able to 
ve us some light into the business there every 
towne haveing its different Custome from this 
place. It is alsoe agreed by reason of the 

. ~—6roe bel 
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Sett out for 
Shabazpore 
ica, 


Lay at Sic- 
karpore. 


Arrived at 
« Singavad. 


Came to 
Daudpore. 


Nothing 
offered. 
Bought 
Musters. 


Saturday. 
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This afternoone Mr. Fyvtche Nedham and Mr. 
Jonathan Prickman sett out of Maulda to goe 
to Shabazpore. 

Last night wee arrived and lay at Sickarpore 
about 6: Coarse from Maulda where being noe 
weavers this morning early wee went thence 
about 3: Coarse further to Singavad where wee 
found the Jvmindar was absent (in whose house 
wee tooke up our quarters) for feare of Sadut- 
bund Caun the weavers of this place being 
about 4: or 5: and twenty was called and 
Musters brought which was very coarse Mul- 
mulls of the Duch sorts 40: covets long and 
2]: covets broad the said weavers being all 
ready to run away after theire Jymindar where- 
fore at present wee forbore to treat with them - 

In the morning wee went thence to Dawd- 
pore about 34 Coarse distant where the Delolls 
and weavers’ being called was bid to bring Mus- 
ters of what cloth was made in theire towne 
and its adjacenties. 

The Councell mett and satt but nothing of 
moment offered. 

Bought Severall Musters being 16: ps. of fine 
Mulmutlls. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


The Delolls and weavers of this place haveing 
Severall times been caled yet could come to noe 
Agreement the Seekdar or Governour with the 
Delolls combining to put tricks upon us which 
wee presently found wherefore this morning 
wee gave out that wee would bee gone hence 
this afternoon and accordingly after dinner sent 
our carryage before to our next Station where- 
upon about 4: a clock the Seekdar with severall 
weavers came to our house finding us ready to 


depart licenced the weavers to take our puttun 


on the Termes wee proposed wherefore those 


weavers being 17: wee bound Joyntly in one 


aa 


note being one security for the other and deli- 
vered them Burgunny for 24: fine tanjeebs to 


»rized by us with out any Delolls or prefixed 
usters of the towne which is eas the best 
f agreein ere wee have Im 


wh 


ediately to. 
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them all to it with whome wee shall have to 
doe when once wee know them: 
FyrcHe NEDHAM 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Rumours of Here is still howerly news that Sadutbund 
acct gla Caun intends to come hither which putts the 


whole towne in Continuall fright espetially bothe 
our Governours belongin to Hernarraine Rayes 
present Congoy : 

Sadutbund 17 Yesterday came news that Sadutbund Caun 


shara e was removed from Sawajaan and intended for 
A las Rajamaull which has not little lightned the 
hearts of the Inhabitants of this towne (who 
had he come) would not have been able to en- 
counter him : 
Ata Consultation 
' Present 
Monday. A Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 


Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Wee haveing formerly been ordered by the 
: Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. by a Con- 
sultation held the 29: past that when wee had 
finished our first Dadne here to proceed to Sha- 
bazpore and its adjacencyes to see what can be 
done there and to make some begining to fasten 
the weavers to us till wee shall be supplyed 
with Stock it is thought fitt that wee carry with 
us Rupees 2000: that they may see wee doe not 
come for nought. Wee shall defer writeing to 
Hugly till wee come there and see what summe 
wee shall want for this dadne in order thereto 


‘ 


wee intend this day (God willing) to sett out 

Agreed to _ hence in the eavening with 2: of our Mutsud- 
ts re Pase dies and a Deloll of this place who is well ac- 

_ bazpore &ca.  Quainted in those townes and may be able to 


give us some light into the business there every 
towne haveing its different Custome from this 
place. It is alsoe agreed by reason of the pre- 


sent disorder in the to und that the way 
y ae em 5h t* rf ; mip! Fe wai ot. te43 es asa rs Wace. 
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Sett out for 
Shabazpore 
Aca. 


Lay at Sic- 
karpore. 


Arrived at 
« Singavacd., 


Came to 
Daudpore. 


Nothing 
offered. 


Bought 
Musters. 


Saturday. 
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This afternoone Mr. Fytche Nedham and Mr. 
Jonathan Prickman sett out of Maulda to goe 
to Shabazpore. 

Last night wee arrived and lay at Sickarpore 
about 6: Coarse from Maulda where being noe 
weavers this morning early wee went thence 
about 3: Coarse further to Singavad where wee 
found the .Jvmindar was absent (in whose house 
wee tooke up our quarters) for feare of Sadut- 
bund Caun the weavers of this place being 
about 4: or 5: and twenty was called and 
Musters brought which was very coarse Mul- 
mulls of the Duch sorts 40: covets long and 
21: covets broad the said weavers being all 
ready to run awav after theire Jymindar where- 
fore at present wee forbore to treat with them - 

In the morning wee went thence to Dawd- 
pore about 34 Coarse distant where the Delolls 
and weavers’ being called was bid to bring Mus- 
ters of what cloth was made in theire towne 
and its adjacenties. 

The Councell mett and satt but nothing of 
moment offered. 

Bought Severall Musters being 16: ps. of fine 
Mulmulls. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


The Delolls and weavers of this place haveing 
Severall times been caled vet could come to noe 
Agreement the Seekdar or Governour with the 
Delolls combining to put tricks upon us which 
wee presently found wherefore this morning 
wee gave out that wee would bee gone hence 
this afternoon and accordingly after dinner sent 
our carryage before to our next Station where- 
upon about 4: a clock the Seekdar with severall 
weavers came to our house finding us ready to 


depart licenced the weavers to take our puttun 


on the Termes wee proposed wherefore those 
weavers being 17: wee bound Joyntly in one 
note being one security for the other and deli- 
vered them Burgunny for 24: fine tanjeebs to 


be prized by us with out any Delolls or prefixed 


- Musters of the towne which is J e best 


way of agreeing where wee have Imediately to 


A 





ro 
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Agreed to 
deliver Sim- 
boonaut 
300: re: on 
Burgunny- 


Came to noe 
eement 

with the 

Weavers. 


Arrived at 
Shabazpor 


24 


doe with the weavers and it will alsoe be a 
meanes to draw them to Maulda to us which 
now they will not heare of but all must be 
prized in the severall townes : 

Seeing this towne to be large and its neigh- 
bouring villages many where much good cloth 
is made and considering it is to little purpose 
to Stay longer here not seeing any likelyhood, 
of doeing much at present with the weavers for 
the reasons aforesaid and for that there hands 
are full of the Duch Burgunny which will be 
ready in 20: dayes and finding Symboonaut 
here a Merchant well experienced in these 
townes wee have thought fitt and Agreed to 
deliver him 3000: rs: on Burgunny for fine 
Tanjeebs and 1000: Rupees more to buy for 
ready mony here being at times very good Mul- 
mulls and Tanjeebs to be met with. And soe 
to depart hence this night being Saterday to 
Tittillia a towne about 2: Coarse distance 
hence: FytTcHeE NEDHAM 

JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


This morning haveing called the weavers of 
this towne of Tittillia who bringin severall 
peeses of the Duch sorts coarse Mulmulls one 
ps. whereof wee bought for 7: rs: but came to 
noe agreement with the weavers being few at 
present and for that one of the Duch Mutsud- 
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Saturday the 29 


Came to an 
A ment 
ith the 
Delolls and 
weavers for 
156: ps. 
Tanjeebs. 





At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


The Delolls and weavers while wee have been 
here have dayly been caled but (by reason of 
Jerams howerly running up and downe like one 
resolved to doe us mischiefe perswadeing the 
Delolls &ca. against haveing to doe with us, 
and alsoe the news of our first comeing noe 
doubt did not a little heighten the expectations 
of the weavers) wee could not come to anv 
setled agreement till now which was'with Muc- 
taram and Droga Delolls. and 103: weavers 
in one note together bound one for the other 
and the Delolls for them all to bring in 156: 
peeses fine Tanjeebs of severall prizes as speci- 
fied in theire note and the time sett is 4: 
months within which all to be prized and what 
remaines to be paid in whereon it is agreed to 
pay them 1710: Rups: wee did not think 
convenient to agree upon a Muster for divers 
reasons. First wee had none fitt by us nor can 
wee at present buy any cheape and for that it 
is the Custome of Merchants here to agree with 
them soe besides it being to be prized in the 
towne theire Remaines tricks and troubles of 
running to Durbars &ca. as they have often 
served the Duch which is different from prize- 
ing it at home where wee shall be much better 
able to deale with them which hope to bring 
them all to in time. 

Wee proposed to them alsoe to pay out of 
theire Burgunny the impost layd thereon but 
by noe meanes they would consent to it being 
out of theire road vett they vyeilding it is a 
Qustome in theire towne to alow something of 
Dustore &ca. but not till theire goods are prized 
therefore tis thought fitt not to disturbe theire 
obstanacy farther but for this time to Comply 
with the Customes of the several! places for our 


better understanding of theire divers ways for 






dealing and at prizeing the 5s to take or Cut 
of what is aimenler’ and what it falls short of 
‘the late enordered imposts to put the same on 


the goods and the next time of giveing them 





* wee shall have more leasure to deale 
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with them when wee doe not much doubt but 


to bring them to it: FytcHe NepHam 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 





Account CurRRANT Hucty. Dr. Per ContTRa. Cr. 
May— Re. As. P. May— Rs. As. 
o Ballance -. 20026 0 38 1 By broad cloth fine 
324: 8. o% 370 0 O 
By broad cloch or- 
dinary 43: .. i29 0 90 
By Rarities 40: ps. 35 11 6 
By Factors provi- 
sions “< 50 12 0 
By Severall Mus- 
rs... ae 83 0 0O 
By Do. from Cas- 
: =e 2a 85 9 
6 By Cash from Cas- 
buzar .. 11000 0 O 
13 By Do. .. -- 9000 0 O 
Rups: .. 20926 0 3 





31 The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered : 
Accompt of presents given away to this 
day Vizt. 
To the Jimindar of guas by the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ca. as followeth : 
3 yards broad cloth ordinary 3 do. red 
2 knifes a xenthed and * t with silwer L: Silver 


—.s Wea } 
ie 


ate aE ea Geis 
: * Kehe 





oo 
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3; vards Scarlett 2: yards ordinary green 2 
knifes tipt with Silver 15: bottles Rose water. 


To his Mussheriefe : 


1: yard fine green 1: yard ordinary Red 1: 


t y IF 


yard do. green 1: knife reathed with Silwer 5 
bottles rose water : : 
To his Mutsuddy Chaund Ray : 


|: yard fine green 1: do. red ordinary I; 
knife tipt with Silver 5: bottles Rose water. 
To the Cozzee : 
1: yard fine green L: yard ordinary red cloth 
1: knife reathed with Silver 1: paire of spec- 
tacles white 7: bottles Rose water. 
To Do. Pesdust: 
Ll: yard ordinary red cloth 3: bottles Rose 


FyvTcHE NEEDHAM 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


: 








water - 
CASH. Dr. 
a Re. As, P. 
nG A Beet Soest 
tiugiy. for what 
: pt here of Per- 
manund to be re- 
d at Cassam- 
uzar .. .. 11000 0 0 
13 To Acct. Batta on ' 
* 1600 rs. Sickaes at 
G46 40 0 
oo00 0 
0o oO 






Per ConTRA. 


sg, 

7 By Crepol) Deloll. . 
il By Monerarm Deloll 
1! By Jonathan Prick- 


man SF 
12 By Crepoll Deloll. . 
13 By Gunnishamdas 
15 By Simboodas Bra- 
.. By Trepodar a 
By Acct. Batta on 
1600 ra. Sickaes 
at 6: as: P. 


17 By Jonathan Prick- 

mann -* 

21 By Mulmulls 16: 

22 By Simboodas Bra- 
in 


m co 
By Monore &ca, .. 
By Mulmulls 1: ps. 


g 582 tf 


: 


J 
co ose coe ; 


oo 


eco co co © 


— 


le 





60.0.6 


eolco 
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Arrived at 
Maypore. 


te 


Wednesday 


Agreed with 
the Delolls 


and weavers. 


Thursday 


Maulda June 1680. 


Last night about sunn sett as wee sat dis- 
coursing with weavers came an Earth quake 
which lasted 7: or 8: minutes put an end to 
our business at that time. 

Haveing done what wee could here wee re- 
solved to goe hence this day to Mavpore about 
2; Coarse off and alsoe for that the waters are 
soe desperately bad makeing us with our Ser- 
vants all sick working diversly on us giveing 
some Fluxes others feavers and Agues and some 
breaking out in large boyles and festring sores 
&ca. In our way to Maypore wee saw severall 
new foottings of Tigers as wee did divers times 
before in our way to other townes the natives 
every where telling us sad storyes of men and 
beast being carryed away by Tygers and beares 
the Country is very wooddy and watery un- 
eeven land not much inhabited goeing hence this 
afternoone wee came to Maypore about 5: a 
clock where calling the Delolls and some 
weavers of the place ordered them to come in 
the morning and bring with them some cloth of 
theire towne that wee might make some Agree- 
ment with them. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


In the morning Porsotum and Rajeebs De- 
lolls with severall weavers being come shewed 
us 3: or 4: ps. thin Tanjeebs of the Duch sorts 
not very good which wee could not Agree for, 
for reasons formerly given yet wee gave them 
Burgunny on the same termes wee did to those 
of Shabazpore and accordingly delivered them 
414: rs. on fine Tanjeebs and a ‘in the 
afternoone to depart hence to Kybert Gaum 
and Gualla Gaum about 14 Coarse hence being 
somewhat on our way home. pPyqgowe NeDHAM 


At a Consultation 
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with the Deloll which belongs to both townes 
was caled and discoursed but by noe meanes 
could come to noe agreement with them there- 
fore it was thought best to let them alone at 


Agreed to present and to deale with them from Maulda 
deale with by meanes of a picar or Merchant which way 
siategr lea they are acquainted with wee hope hereafter to 
da. have them all come to our Factory to receive 


our Burgunny when once the Ring leader comes 
noe doubt the others will follow between this 
and Maulda in our way home nor of neither 
side neare is any townes for cloth nor indeed 
hardly any houses it being very wooddy and 
full of wild beasts, wherefore it was agreed not 
to Stay longer in these parts to lose time among 
a few Stubborn people that are soe strangly 
wedded to theire owne silly wayes and Cus- 
tomes but this day forthwith to sett out hence for 
Maulda from whence by picars &ca. wee shall 
deale better with them then at present wee can 
doe here and besides the waters rise soe fast that 
shall not get home by land if stay any longer. 


The Ac The Accompt Cash for last month being 
compt Cash examined was found to remaine Rups: 6193 in 
pansed. 


eash the 31: of May past: 
FYTCHE NEDHAM 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Arrived at 4 Last night about 7: a clock wee arrived in 
Maulda. Maulda from Gualla Gaum but never came such 
way in our lives for wooddiness comeing among 
bushes and Shrubs and shades over head by 
high trees for above 8: miles together conti- 
nually expecting incounters with wild beasts 
but suppose the great noise of our Company 
kept them at distance - 

Our Fousdar and Crowry some dayes since 
goeing with about 300: men to fight with 
Sadutbund Caun news was brought us of theire 
sad and shamefull defeate bv not above 20: of 
Sadutbund Cauns crew 3: or 4: of them loose- 
ing theire lives and severall wounded our 
Governors narrowly escapeing with theire lives 
haveing lost all theire Armes and clothes and 
forsaken of theire Company was forced naked 
into the woods: 

A letter was drawn Gp speared and sent to the 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. in Hugly : 
uncell satt but nothing of moment 

each to his Imployment : 










ns x4 i te cal h 
7 - ~ = 5 Pw bai, Xe : © 
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Ata Consultation 
Present 


Thirsday the HM)th Mr. F'ytehe Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Considering the shortness of the time between 
this and the comeing of our Europe shipps and 
the great quantities of goods should be provided 
in the Factory and the weavers hands at pre- 
sent being full here and some sorts of the en- 
ordered goods being made very well in Seerpore 
and thereabouts therefore wee think fitt to have 
some provided there by which means alsoe wee 
shall see the difference of the goods of that and 
this place whereupon Ramkisson Coppore and 
Pertemull Nagree Banjan was called being ex- 
perienced men in these parts with whom wee 


Agreed to Agree to allow them 2: Per Cent orrat and all 
Smbbec ie ae other petty charges the Risgoe to be ours and 
goods at they are to give us a true Accompt of all theire 
Seorpore. proceedings there in buying &ca. and to pay us 


all remaines within 3: months from the time 
they receive our mony which wee agreed to de- 
liver them which was 4000: Rups: on the fol- 
lowing goods Vizt: 


Seersuckers 30: covets long and Ps Res. As. 
2: broad 250: at 8S O 


Charconnaes thred and silke 30: . 
covets long and-2: broad .. 500: at 2 8&8 
Tanjeebs 40: covets long and 2: 


broad ofa ro me, 103 a6) .10:) 40 
Mulmulls Do. ee eae 2OS at 105.9 
Seerbunds Ll: covet broad and Rs. Ks. 
40: long . i .. 100: at 2 to 3} 
Revngs 40: covets long and 2: 
broad bs as -- 10: at4to7 
Addatyes 22: covets long and Rs. As. 
2}: broad ae a LOSES fh O 
Chowtors 30; covets long and 
2: broad... = . A0siat <7o0 
Hummums 24: covets long and 
3: broad... ve <a 40: .at-12.0 
Ambers 20: covets long and 2: | 
broad... ..™- af os. 103g 
s Amber Charconnaes white 30: ) 
‘ covets long and 2: broad .. 10; at 2 0 
a ¥ inall ps. .. 9380: 
: 7 a ot rie: “< 








L918. | 





fered. 


Our Gover- 
nora return- 
ed. 
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Nott haveing Cash enough to carry on our 
Investment and Permenund not being able or 
willing to furnish us with more at present 
whereas wee thought he had had auffitient about 


Agreed to it therefore wee Agreed to take up at Intrest 
bps Ag else where for our present occasions till farther 
| : order can be had that our business be not 
© hindred the time being far spent already : 

° Fytcue NepHAM 

JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
A generail 12 <A General! was drawn up agreed on and sent 
naga aad ia to Cassambuzar : . 
2000 Rups : Cunjemun Saw brought in 2000 Rupees for 
brought in. which wee gave our note to pay him intrest | - 
Per Cent Per mensem till repaid : 
The Dutch The Dugh this day visited us whome wee 
visi treated with what sivility the time and season 
. afforded - 

Nothing of- 14 The Councell met and Merchants were called 


but came to noe Agreement : 

Our Fowsdar and Crowry came home from 
the warrs with Sadutbund Caun haveing taken 
Muxadavad in theire way and Sadutbund Caun 
is gone to Ducca to answer his crimes there 
before our Governors entred the towne they 
sent home for clothes for themselfes and Flaggs 
for theire Bingees which was the best pleasure 
boates or rather Flight boates they could gett 
and alsoe borrowed 2: horses of the Duch to 
goe in state from the water side to theire houses” 
where being arrived caused gunns to fire and 
Drums to beate all the afternoone throught out 
the whole towne. 

Sent our Vaquell to welcome our Governours 


pine, ary pe home who sivily received our complement and 
aoe Seite: bid our vaquell to desire us to send them a 


quart of Europe Vinager for medicine which 
was sent, we suppose it was for their wounded 


men : 
: ie At a Consultation 
a, Ve 7 ~ Present 
tr ED an Nedham Cheife 
i ie 9 8 ees than Prickman a ? 
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Accompts of 
Charges 
Generall pas- 


ee 
EO 
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also brought by Mr. Jonathan Prickman which 
was read and passed as followeth - 


—— — ~ _ —— 
es 
_ 





JONATHAN PRICKMAN. Dr. Pen Contra. Cr. 
May— Rs. As. G. May— Rs. As. G*® 
1! To Cash 300 0 © 31 By Charges Gerfie- 

17 To Cash.. 300 0 O rall from the 
22d Aprill .. 289 14 & 
By Reparations do, 
tyrne ie 55 10 38 
By Charges Dyctt 39 68 5& 
By Servants Wages l41 12 5 
By Charges Cattell 3s 2 0 
. 620 13 1 
By Ballance = 70 «2 19 
600 O O 600 0 


Agreed to 


send to Sha- 


15 When we were at Shabazpore we remember 
we saw divers very good and fine peeces of 
white cloth of our sorts which then we could 
by no means buy unless at dear rates which we 
was resolved not to doe: by which means we 
suppose they may now be had rather cheaper 
then before our going thither wherefore it is 
thought necessary to send and buy some of them 
by another hand privatly which may afterward 
if Ch@ipe be some help to us in prizing the 
Burgunny given them and others whereupon 
200- rups: was dellivered Hurry saw picar to 
goe and buy as aforesaid but as if they were for 
Jhis'owne Accompt and not to use our names in 
the least. | 

An ement was also made with Crepoll 
Deloll and Moneram Deloll to deliver them 
Burguony 8: or 9000: Rups: on divers sorts 
of White goods desired by our Masters made 
near this place to be brought in and prized and 
all remaines paid within 3 months from the 
time they shall receive our Mony and give their 

present for want of Stock we 

leat and quantities of mony are 

en in this towne the sorts and 
for areas followeth: —__ 
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feild Arriv- 


L100: Rups: I7 
brought in 
at intrest. 


A. letter sent 18 
to Hugly. 
Permanund 

saw delliver- 

ed a bill for 
4000: Rupes. 


A letter sent 19 
to Cassam- 
buzar. 


The Dutch 9] 
came to our 





Mr. Trench- [1 


Rs. 
Tangeebs aboute 127: ps. from 7: to 14 per ps. 
Mulrmuls .- 809: ps. from 5: to 12 
Reyngs .. 119: ps. from 3: to 7 


Seerbunds .. 174: ps. from 24: to 34 


FytcHe NEEDHAM 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Mr. R. Trenchfeild 2d: of this Factory Madam 
Nedham and Mrs. Mary Cole arrived with letters 
about 10; a Clock from Cassambuzar. 

Cunjemun Saw brought in LLOO rups: more 
at Intrest at the former rates which was also 
received of him and a note given for the same. 

A Letter being perused and approved was 
sent to his Worship &eca. in Hugly. 

Permanundsaw delivered us a bill exchange 
for 4000: rups: to allow 12 a: per cent per ex- 
change payable to Ramkisson and Pertemull 
at Gera Gaut which was taken of him for the 
forwarding our busines designed thereabouts 
and for that the waves being somewhat dan- 
gerous to carry money. 

Wrote to Cassambuzar in answer to theirs of 
the 11 Currt. advising also of the 4000: Rups. 
taken up of Permanundsaw. 

The Dutch visited us this afternoone whome 
we treated as usuall. 







house. 
At a Consultation 
Present 
MunpDay pA Mr. Fvtche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
The Generall Our Generall books of Accompts kept by Mr. 
books Ri. Trenchfeild for last month was perused and 
pases: passed which was what at present offered : 
FytcHe NEEDHAM 
Rr. TRENCHFELLD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
Ramkisson Dispeeded Ramkisson and Pertemull to Seer- 
dos. dis- pore according to our former agreement. 
Byededs _" Aboute 7 a’clock at night John Griffith with 
' Jno. Griffith 2: pions arrived here sage, i need with 
stove « (15000: rups. by boate from ambuzar which 
Re was very welcome to us coming very seasonably 
ES Mtge aa be. - ‘ hls a | | 
; “. St Ee a eS nn a 


Mr. Sowdon U0 
arrived. 


Nothing of 4 
busines 
offered... 


Friday 25 


Presenting 
the Officers 
at Rajamaul 
deferred. 


Agreed with 
Persaud 
Moode. 





=H 
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our busines haveing required the same severall 
daies, 

Mr. Sowdon and a Vaquell from pattana for 
Hugly arrived here bringing us the sad news of 
the Englishes greevous disgraces there by Syfe 
Caun at his leaving his Imployment. 

The Councell met but nothing of busines 
offered. 

*» 


* 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Chetfe 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Sukedevee our Rajamaull Vaquell haveing 
been sent for came about 3: daies since with 
whome we consulted about given the presents 
there which was sent to us from Cassambuzar 
being nearer and agreed not to give yet but 
rather to stay till Hoge Zuffe Caun be passed 
by (whome we intend to meet) that soe possibly 
may see if any of those officers now in place 
may be turned out or noe and also in hopes of 
the coming of our new Generall Phirwanna or 
elee one perticular for that place (if it be to be 
had) and soe give the present at the same time 
the phirwanna is shewed which will make the 
present better esteamed, therefore the said 
Vaqueell was this day dispeeded to his resi- 
dence and ordered to give the Officers smooth 
words and fair promises that our busines be not — 
stopt in the intrim. 

Persaud Moode a Deloll of Orrua having seve- 
rall times been called came to an agreement 
with him for Cassas of those parts from 7: to 
l4rs. per ps. 40: co. lomg and 2: co. broad of the 

und of a ps. of those parts shown us on 
which is ordered to be delivered him 500: rups. 
they are to be brought within 3 months from 
this tyme and prized according to their worth 
and all remaines paid within the sade time: 
Fy. NEDHAME 


This morning Mr. Sowdon with our new 
sly \ aqueell went hence for Cassambuzar. 






: Councell mett but nothing of moment 
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Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 

‘ Vincent &ca. Councell dated the 11th. 
Forts Gene- 29 Coppies of 2 Generalls from the Fort to the 
ralle Arrived. Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. Councell 
one dated the 18th: March the other the Sth: 
Aprill arrived here being sent for our perusuall. 


Letters sent Sent letters to Cassambuzar advising of the 
tp Cassam- receipt of 15000: Rups. sent us by boate from 
ie «© thenée &ca. Agreed with Gunishamdas to pro- 


vide Orrua Cassaes on the same termes as be- 
fore with Pursaud Moode on which is delivered 
him 2500: Rups. 








22 By Cash from Do. 15000 0 


Accomrr Currant Hooty. Dr. Pen ConwTrRra. Cr. 
June— Rs. As. P. June— Rs. Aa. P. 
30 To Ballance -. 36146 14 6 1 By Ballance last 

month ae Oud 
li By Musters 
Cassambuzar 17 14 3 
By Chandnies 

/ ps: from Do is 0 O 

| . By a 
| | a 199 O O 
0 
6 





¢ | . a. 7% Fyrcne NEDHAM 
sl Rr. TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
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Per Contra. Or. 
June— Rs. Aw P. June— Ra. As. P. 
1 To remaines last i ie aes 1 By Mucteram and 
mo... - Dice on Tan- 
12 To Permanundsaw i7lo 60 iy 
at Int. -- 4000 0 O By Simb bodas on 
To Cunjemun at .. 8000 0 @O 
do. | > per By aot to buy for 
Cent 2000 O ready mony.. 1000 0 O 
17 To do. at Intrest 2 By Pursotum and 
at do. -- 1100 0 0 Rajeb eee £14°5°0" 58 
19 To Permanundsaw 15 By Hurrysaw for 
at Int. -. 4000 O usts 20 0 O 
24 To Accompt Cur- 16 By Moneram deloll 2500 0 0 
rant Hugly re- y Crepolideloll.. 3200 0 90 
ceived om 19 By Gunishamdas.. 500 0 0 
Cassambuvar 165000 0 O By Ramkissno and 
30 To <Accompt In- Pertemull .. 4000 0 O 
trest recd. of 24 By Porsaud Moode 500 0 O 
Merchants £ca. vy Moneram deloll 1805 0 0O 
on 15805: ru: By Seer ae ) 
pd. them at lI 300 0 0. 
r: 4 a; per . By Crepoll deloll. . 800 0 O 
eent this mo: 25 By Canes es Be WY | 
from the 16 Pele ea ‘ae 3100 0 O 
“4 trest on a e* ll 8 0 
B Fe pinarh pita as | 
4 on Cassacs 2500 0 0 


By Household Ne- 
cesearies for 


were an" pee 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Fryday 2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Ri. Trenchfeild . 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


esha Puttune Mull picar of this towne being called 
Pr Cassacs. we came to an agreement with him as with per- 


saud Moodee to provide Ourrua Cassaes a very 
good sort of Cloth and accordinly delivered him 
Rups. 2000: burgunny on the aforesaid sorts of 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
and all remaines paid within 3 Months and 10: 
daies from this time. : 

Cash Ac- The Accompt of Cash for last month was 

compt past. read and passed and the remaines at the end 
of the month was found to be 6882: rs. 14: as. 


FyTcHE NEDHAM 
Rr. TRENOCHFEFILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


3 Delivered Jonathan Prickman warehouse- 
keeper 800: Rups. to provide packing stuff for 
our investment. 

5 The Councell met but nothing of moment 
offered. 

7 Sent to Simbodas at daudpore Rups. 100: to 
buy 10: or 12: ps: fine Dooreas to send home 
for Musters quantityes being made a little be- 

yond that place. 

 $ The Councell met the result of which was 
_ every one to repaire againe to his imployment 
nothing of greater moment offering. 
10 Came letters from his Worship in Hugly and 
from = also from Cassambuzar. 


> é 
‘ 
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Cloth and 4: 
bales Do. 
yarne. 


Agreed with 
Crepoll for 

Elatches and 
Nohallewars. 


Agreed with 
Gunnisham- 
das for 35: 
ps. Elatches. 


Ai , 5 . ie, ’ : 
- ad ‘ fs. 
, ey aS : 
“~ a > -) af ‘ 
. a ars : 
? . » * on - 


, | 


« 
« 


s 


14 


Krindy Yarne or thread the great weight at 
Hurrypore he is to have 2: per cent Orrut for 
his paines and all other petty charges allowed 
him and a true Accompt of said goods is to be 
given us and all delivered in here within 3 
Months from this day on which is delivered him 
Rups. 500; Came to an agreement with Cre- 
poll Deloll for the following sorts of goods cn 
Burgunny Vizt: — 
Elatches 250: ps. at 9: rs. per ps: 30: 
co. long and 2: co. broad. 


Nehallewars 50: ps. at4: S: as. per ps. 36: 
co. long and 2: co. broad. 


300 ps. which are to be brought 
in within 3 months from this time and all re- 
maines paid in. 

Agreed with Gunnishamdas for 35: ps. 
Elatches on Burgunny of 9: r. per ps. on same 


termes with Crepoll: | 
FyvrTrcHe NEDHAM 


Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 





1918.} 


Thursday. 


*anissurdas 
ordered to 
goe to Raja- 
roaull. 


so paren 
or denying 
the Compa- 
nyes busines 
is disrmist 
their Service. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Banissurdas a man being entertained here 
some months since in the Imployment of a Mut- 
suddy at present having litle for him to doe at 
home was pitched on to be sent to Rajamaull 
with presents to severall people there, they 
being sent from Cassumbuzar hither being 
nearer and also to procure and bring with him 
rafters and planckees bespoke here formerly by 
his Worship which we understand they mightily 
want in Hugly that their new building may be 
covered before the Raines are much sett in and 
likewise to get boards to make Chests for pack- 
ing our goods it being time wee had them but 
he stifly denying to obey our Orders herein, 
saying twas a busines below him and many 
such like excuses that becomes not servants 
wherefore and for many like tricks plaid with 
our Weavers picars &ca. it is thought fitt to 
dismis him his imployment this day in Order 
theirto have now ordered another to take an 
Accompt of all papers and nea 5 belonging 
to that Imploy which being done shall give him 
leave to find a better service if he can. 

A Generall was wrote read approved and sent 
forward to Cassumbuzar : 

FytTcHe N&EDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with Crepoll Del 


dry sorts goods 
any desire 


< 
Pare | 
4 
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17 Crepolls part is Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4: 
r. 8: a. Per Burgunny. 
Monerams part is Vizt: 
Chandenyes 170: ps. at 6r. 






Per ps. 
Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4r. Sa. 
er ps. on 
Charconnaes 50: ps. at 3r. Sa. f Burgunny 
ér ps. 
Orungshies 20: ps.at 4r. 12a. 
Per ps. J : 
A generall A Generall drawn up approved and sent for- 
ante ward to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca’ 
By. Councell in Hugly : leone Nepi ia 
K1i:. TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
1000: rs. 21 Cunjemunsaw brought in 1000: Rups. to lye 
ce ag in our hands alowing him Intrest for the same 
ihr at 1 Per Cent Per mo. till paid. 
At a Consultation 
Present 
Thusday. 22 Mr. Fyvtche Nedham Cheife 
‘ Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Agreed with Crepoll Deloll and Moneram Deloll was called 
See tigen! and agreed with for divers sorts goods apart on : 
Nehallewars the quantities and sorts each man is to provide 
and Mal- are as followeth: 
ii Moneram Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4r. 8a. 
Buonn es , | | 
‘i wae} rm 
~ ee rE eee, nate? 1. enn ot aes 
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Hor wood Jemidar in these parts and knowes the Country 
rath cher and the roguery very well (as we have found by 


his practising some of them here of late) and 
besides Nabob Spindar Chaan has the Azzarre of 
wood with whome he will possibly have to doe 
with in procuring it wherein he may do our 
Honorable Masters more service then by con- 
. tinuing here Idle (as he hitherto has been tho 
not for want of work) all his life time but he 
absolutely refused to goe thither and indeed 
any where out of towne unless we goe with him 
and many such peremtory excuses wherefor not 
thinking it meet that such a fellow should be 
upheld in his sawsines on his Imediate request 


Bobboray we dismissed him his Imployment having now 
Session the got another who wee doubt not will doe the 
Sean busines of a Vaquell as well and more faithfull 
then hitherto we finde the other has done. 
Books of Ac- Our Generall books of Accompts for last 
are pase month was read and passed. The Warehouse 


Accompt for ditto month passed the Accompts 
of Charges Generall for ditto month was perused 
and passed as followeth : 


ae 





JONATHAN PrRickmMan. Dr. Per Contra. Or. 

ey Rs. As G. July— Re. Aan G. 

1 To Remaines last ; ; 31 By Charges Genll. 41 13 08 

month Je 70 2 9 By Reparations .. 45 15 17 

24 To Cash -. 900° .0.0 By Servants Wages 113 6 6 

tay Comins ae 

v arges Dyett 4 15 

By Remaines “4 104 11 09 

370. 2 2D 370 2 9 
mt | im Fyrcue NEDHAM 


Ri: TrReNCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
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Received Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
ad anc by boate with LOO: piges Lead and 3: Cases of 
errata quicksilver. , 
a from At a Consultation 
ugly. 
Present 
Munday. 31 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife -) 


Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with Moneram Deloll for 100 ps. 
Nehallewars on Burgunny on the same termes 
as the 17th Currant on which paid him Rups. 











450 - 
Accomrr Currant Huctriy. Dr. “ Per ConTRaA. ' Cr. 
July— Rie: 2Ae. 2 hc. Rs. As, P. 
31 To Ballance Pee at ay et Sebraliaica teatusith 86146 14 6 


rads, sr. | 
By Quicksilver 


id. 8. | 
10: 20: i. 1505 0 0 










to By 


“~ 
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Cash. Dr. Per Conrra. Or. 
5 ABs Rs. As. July— Re. As. 
i o Ballance last mo. 6882 1} 2 By Puttnemull on Cos- 
2 To Aeccott. Intrest anes 2000 0 
_ reed. on 2000: ru. 3 By J onathan Prick- 
burgunny given man for Packing 800 O 
out at lic. Per i By Household Neces- 
cent Ee 25 0 saries for one very 
14 To Perranaut at In- small Tent & 2 
treat at I}jr. Per pupae 4 45 0 
Ct. res ~. 1800 0 7 BysS ae on Doori- 
15 To Herderam Tewarre ae 100 0 
at Intreat at Ir. 12 By Ganisiacadas ie 500 0 
Per Cent -» 1050 0 By Crepoll Deloll .. 2475 0 
21 To Cunjemun saw at 15 By Gunishamdas .. 315 0 
Do. intrest -- 1000 0 17 By Moneram Deloll.. 1740 0 
To Herderam Tewarre By Crepoll Deloll .. 4000 
on Do. .. .. 1000 0 22 By Jona. Prickman .. 300 © 
To Accott. Intrest By Moneram Deloll .. 450 0 
recd. of Merchants By Crepoll .. .. 650 0 
&ca. on Ruy i 27 By Perranaut part of — 
7080: at Iljr. principall .- 5000 
Cent... ot 88 8 By Dewncuia Deloll .. nO 0 
31 By ditto  .. .. £00 
10725 0 
By Ballance -- 820 9} 
11545 9) 11545 9} 
FyTcHE NEEDHAM 
ae Maulda Augt. 1680: 
tte 1 Came letters from Cassumbazar : 
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a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
_ Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
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Accompt of 
Cash past. 


Hoge Zofle 
Caun depart- 
ed from Pat- 
tana. 


Hoge Zofife 
Caun past 
Rajamaull. 


Letters recd. 
from Hugly 
and Cassiurn- 
bazar. 
Quicksilver 
sold. 

Letters sent 
to Cassum- 
bazar. 


Saturday. 
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vet tis feared twill not be granted us he have- 
ing rented the Azzarre of that and all things 
elce in this towne: 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was exa- 
mined and past the remaines in Cash at the end 
of the month being found to be Rups. 820: 94. 


Fytcnmt NEEDHAM 
Ki: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Merchants letters from Pattana tell us that 
Hoge Zoffe Caun is departed thence on his way 
to Dacca to recover his former Imployment of 
Kings Duan their againe: 

Hoge Zoffie Caun passed by Rajamaull in 
great hast not Staying at all their nor suffered 
he any one to see him: 

Came letters from Hugly and Cassumbazar : 

Sold 2 Mds. Quicksilver to Tockoredas at 3r. 
l3a. Per seer: 

The Councell meeting a generall was drawn 
up read approved and sent forward to Cassum- 
bazar which was at this time what offered to us: 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Bebboray denying to goe to Poronia about 
procuring wood for building our new Factory 
and patterns of Petre to send home this yeare . 
it being a Busines Judged proper for such a 
man as a Vaqueell because tis thought we must 
have to doe there with Nabob Spindar Caun in 
buying those things he haveing the Azzarre of 
them wherefore after some trouble wee have 
found 2; Men called Pahlaud and Ramhudder 
whome wee Suppose able to performe that busi- 
nes whose Securityes being taken we thinke and 

to send them this day with a letter and a 
Small present to Spindar Caun to be presented 


= 7 


or not as they see occasion Vizt: 


Silver twisted 
and ti ne 


eam 
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which we doubt the wood being all in his hands 
will fasillitate the procuring what sorts we shall 
have occasion for which otherwise might be 
difficult if at all to be had in order thereto we 
have now delivered to the Above said Phalaud 
and Ramhudder Rups: 300: which tho litle 
may serve to secure the wood till they shall in- 
. forme us what they shall want more and till we 
are more in Cash when shall supply them with 
the rest. Wee also ordered them to gett forth- 
with and send the wood his Worship &ca. de- 
sires att Hugly which cannot be got at Raja- 
maul) till the waters are downe for wild beasts 
being upon the hills where it is also now we 
thought fitt to take into our consideration the 
great necessity all [sic] almost continuall want 
of a Budgera here (the Country round about us 
being our flowed great part of the yeare) for 
Visiting and gigeing out Burgunny in the seve- 
rall townes about us where most of our busines 
_ lies litle of our goods being made in this towne 
&ca. reasons wee question not but twill be well 
approved of wherefore we now have ordered 
them to provide and bring with the rest wood 
convenient and fitt to make a Budgera Como- 
dious for travelling as aforesaid : 


FytTcHe NEEDHAM 
Rr: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Mony receive 8 John Ellis arrived from Cassumbazar by 
from Cas- boate bringing us Rups: 12000: with Generail 
— advices thereof Accompt the Honourable Com- 
pany. 
9 #£=‘The Councell mett and Delolls and weavers 
was called to take our Burgunny of us for part 
of what coloured goods is yet wanting but could 
-——s come to no Agreement with them. 











Goges [sic] flesh thrown into the River 
our Harry tho not near his house the sole 

cause of his enmity to us wee conjecture must 
_ be that we would not trust him with any of our 
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Thusday. 


Agreed with 
the Delolls 


for Severall 
Sorts of 
goods. 





At a Consultation 


Present 
10 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
= Mr. Richard Trenchfeild ' 


Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Crepoll Deloll and Moneram Deloll being, 
called an agreement was severly made with 
them on termes as formerly for the following 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
within the month of October next the different 
quantityes they are to provide are as followeth : 

Crepes part is 

00: Ps. Nehallewars at 4r. Sa. P. Ps. 
100: Ps. Charconnaes at 4: 8: P. Ps. 
200: Ps. Do. at-3 18> 2.-Pe. 

50: Ps. Orungshies at 4: 12: P. Ps. 

Monerams part is 

100: Ps. Charconnaes at 4: 8: P. Ps 

100: Ps. Do. at’3? <8 2B. Pe: 

100: Ps. Orungshies at 4: 12: P. Ps. 
FyTcHe N&pHAM 
Ri: TREeNCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


11 =A generall letter was drawn up read approved 
and sent forward to Cassumbazar by Madam 
Nedham and John Elliot. 


Ata Consultation 
P £ 2 . 
14 ' ‘Mr..Fyte ytche iNedbais: Cheife 


_ Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
i Mr. Jonathan Babee 
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Letterseent 14 A Generall letter was drawn up read approved 


to Hugly. and sent forward to his Worship &ca. in Hugly : 
yrcHr NEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
. JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
e At a Consultation 
Present 
MuNDAY. 16 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenehfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Agreed with Understanding that at Shabazpore very good 
Gunisham Tangeebs and Mulmuls are yet to be had such 
ie zeebs as our Honourable Masters wants and cheap 
Stans | and Gunisham being called we agreed with him 


and dellivered him Rups. 1000: on Orrutt 2: 
Per Cent to be allowed him for his paines and 
he to give us a true Accompt of all his proceed- 
ings they are to be brought in within 14 months 
from this tyme this way of dealing amongst the 
Rest for the yeare is not thought amiss that by 
finding out the severall Customes of these parts 
we may for the future know the better how to 
deale with and hold these Cursed people to 
hardest termes. 

Jonathan Prickman brought in his Accompt 
of Charges Generall which was read and past as 











followeth : 
~~ | J ONATHAN PrickMan. Dr. Per ConrTra. Or. 
Augt.— | Rs. As. G. Augt.— Rs. As. G. 
. ‘I Po Remaines Last ay ST By Charges Gene- 

month  «. 0411 D rall .. is 62 14 10 
‘ 22 To rots - 300 0 O By Reparations -. 55 218 
Hea tKs ‘ ° By Servants wages 120 1 2 
*, J ar we aS 
aheea i ws 238 2 10 

PPR : By er igi 62: 3:80) (a 

<P By Ballance .. 104 619 





ta Ascompt which. een in 
erall oc ai ee nan Prick: 
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The ware- 
house and 
generall 
books past. 


Thusday. Ly 


Agreed with 
the Delolls 
for severall 


goods. 
oe 
3 Wild goggs 
= | B°RRS ’ 
killed. 
C 
é 
+ Mh ewe 
* 7 »™ os Ge are 


versed in his Imployment to distinguish those 
heads exactly which is hoped for this time will 
be excused. 

The Warehouse Accompt was delivered in 
read and passed. 


The Generall books of Accompts was read 


and passed : Fyrcur NEEDHAM 
e Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Crepoll Deloll and Moneram Deloll and the 
weavers brought by them both being discoursed 
with we came to an agreement with them for 
divers sorts of goods on former termes except 
that the time limited for their bringing in is 
somewhat less they being to be brought in and 
prized within the month of October the Delolls 
parts and sorts of goods are as followeth : 


Ps. Ks. As. 


Crepolls part is 
Charconnaes 100: at & 8 PoPs. 
Monerams part is 
Seerbunds .. .. 150: at 3. 0 P. Ps. 
Orungshies . . = 68; at 412 P. Ps. 
Charconnaes .. 100: at 4 8 P. Ps. 





418: in all These 
goods at first we thought could not easily be 
got ready in soe litle time but the Delolls and 
also many weavers assuring us 1f was feasable 
and giving us incouragement thereto their 
Loomes being now fitted to our breadths we 
agreed forthwith so delivered them money on 
B y for all the aforesaid goods that noe 
time be lost our Monsoone being very neare ; 

Fytrcone NeEpHAM 

Rr: TRENCHFEILD 

JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Here was lately killed by the Mogulls 3 wild 
~ t." : "70% , » VW <r >- ,, P 7 L devs - 4 ase ~~ x 
a «ee Soe . PY . 7 a 4 / j . ' ? 2, 
i, ne ee As ots a pwn ee ora. oh ot Rast Pe 
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Hired a 
house for a 


Godowne. 


Sent letters 
“ca. to 
Hugly. 


The Fousdar 
and Crowry 
Visitted us. 


against ws. 


Received let- 
ters from 
Poronia. 


Received let- 
ters from 
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one was killed close under Mendy Beages walls 
(of which he dares not say any thing) and one 
in a Mussellmans house the other ran into their 
Muzzett and stayed their 4 an hower till twas 
forct out and at last killed in the river the 
coming of soe many wild beasts in to this and 
other towns about us is occasioned by the ex- 
ceeding hights of the waters which drives them 
from their dens in the woods which are gene- 
rally lower ground then the towns - | 

Hyred Delaur Cauns house for a godowne 
Roome (it being of Brick and lies conveniently 
Just over against our other Godowne) for the 
Companyes use at 2r. 8a. Per month for which 
a note was given him this dav: 

The Councell mett and drew up a Generall 
letter to accompany our Diary for last month 
and Coppies of our letters to other Factories 
which being approved of was sent forward to 
Hugly which was what offered : 

This evening both our Fousdar and Crowry 
came to visit us hoping to get something of us 
by faire meanes which they saw could not ob- 
taine by foule when after some complements to 
each other we seemed to make a lasting friend- 
ship promising often to visit each other &ca: 

Our Fowsdar got from the Cozze and sent us 
the Mohozzer drawne up against us (by Mondy 
Beages instigation) for eating Pork and throw. 
ing some in the river which conteyned most 
Ives but not against us soe as to doe us any hurt 
tho it had been sent to Rajamaull but on the 
contrary might have turned the Cozze out as 
tis thought by all: 

Came letters from poronia from those men 
we sent thither for wood &ca. which informe us 
that not any wood or Petre is to be had there 
but by meanes of Nabob Spindar Caun who has 
the Azzarre of all there wherefore they have 
thought fitt to give the letter and small present 


sent with them for that purpose on which the 


28 
30 


Nabob promised them what they desired and 
ordered them a place to reside in whilest they 


Uy : 
Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 
The Councell mett and drew up Generall 
letters one for Hugly and one for Cassumbazar 
Mia being approved was this day sent for- 
ward: | 
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Accomrr Currant Huctuiy. Dr Re ee ga a 


Pen ConTRA. Or. 


Augt.— Ra. As. P. Aurt.— . As. P. 
81 To Ballance -. 46245 7 3 1 Be Ballance last Re 
month .. 84220 7 3 
By | Cheat Rose 
water e 25 0 U 
8 By Cash from Cas 
sumbazar _, 12000 0 O 
Ja Ss Se eee Ses ee “G6245 7 3 


The presents given out this month was only 
those things mentioned in Consultation of the 
7th Currant to Spyndar Caun ; 


FyTcHE NEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Casi. Dr. 


ee 





Per ConTRA. Cr. 
Me Ball pose As. A — Rs. As. 
1 To ance mo. .-. 9 7 Accompt prosent 
6 "Po Quicksilver 2 md. : 4 Eoughs Viet : 
at 3r. l3a. P. ar. 305 0 1 Sword Blade Sr. 
8 To a ist wee l box shapes 2r. 56 60 
a 9 By Perranaut princi- 
from Cassum- : “ = pall .. P _. 1000 0 
_ bazar .- -- Leooo) ¢ By pahlaud and Ram- 
26 To Accompt Intrest huader x 300) (0 
received on Mer- By Accompt Intrest 
chants ca. on to perranaut .. 10 13 
BN aiead ott 10 By Herderam _ xe ae 
warre Principa | 
at ljr. P. Cent.. 85 38h By Accompt Tetront 
to Do. aa 13 5h 
. By Moneram Deloll i275 0 
By Crepoll Deloll .. 1837 ® 
P 14 By Charges Generall 
resented the 
utch Doctor for 


his care of us a 
haveing all been 
sick &ca. a 62 13 
By Crepoll Deloll .. 10567 5% 
16 By Gunishamdas .. 1000 © 
19 By Accompt Plate 
Vizt: 1: Beatle 


makeing do. 
at2ia.p.ru. 9 


4 
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Factory Re 
ecorda, Maul- 
«cla, vol. 1. 


Mundy. 


Acco, of 
Cash past. 


Agreed to 
present the 
Governours. 


Maulda September 1680, 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Robert Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


The Accompt of Cash for last month after 
perusall was passed the remaines at the end of 
Ditto month was found to be Rupees 2490: 2}. 

Being now upon prizing our goods which are 
come in and the Governours all being very 
hungry after gifts and endeavouring dayly to 
put tricks upon and to ensnare us that soe per- 
haps they might force somewhat from us and 
not to be beholding for it to us (as they now 
say they are not for what given them in May 
last when his Worship was here esteeming that 
as accidentall by his coming hither) therefore 
to satisfy them in some reasonable measure that 
they may befrind us on occasion if should have 
any quarrells with our weavers &ca. in prizing 
goods from them it is agreed to get ready the 
following presents viztt : 

To the Cozze of Rajamaull 2 pairs of spectacles 
I green 1 white glasse. 

To our Fousdar Ramabeage viztt. 1: yard 
Scarlett 24 yards ordinary Red Broadcloth 1 
box with Shapes | knife twisted and tipt with 
silver 1 pair of Green spectacles 10: botles 
of Rosewater. 

To his peesdust 1 pair Spectacles 4 vard Broad- 
cloth ordinary. 

To Jemsheirbeage our Crowry viztt: 1 yard 
Scarlett 24 yards Ordinary broadcloth 1: 
Tryangular glasse 1 knife reathed and tipt 
with silver; 1 do. wrought 10: botles Rose- 
water, 

To the Cozze viztt. 4 yard Scarlett 2} vards 
Broadcloth ordinary red 1 knife wrought 5 

_ botles Rosewater. 

To his Peesdust 1 yard Broadcloth Ordinary : 
it is also concluded to visit our Fousdar and 

Crowry this Afternoone : 


; ae JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
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Visited the 
Governours. 


Prized 
goods 

Prized 
goods. 

Sent the pre- 
sent to the 
Crowry. 
Prized 
goods 


An earth- 
quake. 
Nothing 
offered. 

The Fous- 
dars servants 
quarreled 
with the 
Dutch. 


An arrow 
shott into 
our house. 
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*Aboute 4 in the Afternoone we went all 3 of 
us to visit our Governours as above who in 
hopes that they now should at least [obtain ?] 
somewhat of their desires to draw some thing 
from us treated us very civilly. 

Prized divers sorts of coloured goods. 

This day was spent in prizing coloured goods 
divers sorts sent the present to Jemeshierbeage 
our Crowry which was agreed to be given him 
as above, 

Prized coloured goods as Elatches &ca. 

About 9 at Night was an earthquake lasting 
2 Minutes. 

Tur Cocxcet, mett but nothing extraordi- 
nary offered : 

A great Stir was this day raised by the Fous- 
dars servants at the Dutch Factory fighting at 
their dore with there people where many of 
them went off with broken pates as not many 
daies before they did from our dore which was 
the best Justice could be had to right our selves. 

Arnour 1: a Clock at night a broad Iron 
pointed Arrow was shott into our house and 
almost hit a pion that slept at our dore where- 
upon a great complaint was made to the Fous- 
dar withall threatning him to send the Arrow 
to Dacea &ca. if he would not give us satisfac- 
tory Justice whereupon he seemed very hott on 
aur side but that was soone cooled after he had 
ransaked all the widoes moodyes and weavers 
houses about us and taken mony from them 
who possibly never had an arrow in their lives 
(and called many people to see his zeale for 
Justice) which was all he gott. 

On advice from Simbodas as our Gomaustah 
at Daudpore that more fine Mulmulls and Tan- 

eebs was to be had wherefore we sent him 

ups. 200 for do. Accompt this day which was 
not offered. 

In the evening came letters from Hugly. 


Delivered Gunishamdas Rups. 500: more to -« 


buy Mulmuls and Tangeebs att Shabazpore 
having had advice from our Tagadgeers that 
good cloth was yet to be had for ready mony 
and cheape of the Companyes lengths and 
breadths which we every were from our first 
coming have alwaies encouraged the weavers to 
make which hereafter may be of no small ad- 
vantage to us divers waies our remaines will be 


— 
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less and not soe dangerous and the weavers will 
be more fixed to us haveing alwaies a certaine 
markett for their Cloth &ca. 


The Dutch Tue Dorce have lately begun their new 
ried ae burgunny and given out some thousands of 
ny. ese Rupees and have Rupees 50000: more now on 


the way hither from Cassumbuzar. 

Afirehapn- 18 About }? Night was a great fire in Maulda tho 
ed in Towne. we thanke God it did not come near us for we 
have a good deale of thatch about our house. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Munday. 20 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


The Generall Books of Accompts for last 
month was read and passed Mr. Prickman 
brought in his Accompt of the Warehouse which 
was passed and also his Accompt of Charges 
Generall as followeth - 


i 


— ——— = —— 











JONATHAN PrickmMan. Dr. Pern Contra, Cr. 
Augt.— Rs. As.G. <Augt.— Re. As. G. 
| To Remaines last a1 By Charges Genll. .. 83 12 7 
month -» 104 6G 19 By Reparations Fee ee 

19 To Cash .. -- 300 0 0 By Servants Wages... 119 15 13 
By Charges Dyett .. 6415 0O 

272 2 3 

By Ballance -- 132 416 

404 6 19 404 6 19 

A Generall This morning early a Generall was drawn up 
ugly. and now approved and sent forward to his Wor- 


Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Lettersree 21 Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 

oot Vicent &ca. in hugly and also from Mr. Edward 

Littleton &ca. in aR ee with Rups. 5000: 

Accompt the Honorable Company in e of 

Samuel Pine and one pion on their Factory 
udgera, 
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Agenerall 25 Sent letters to Cassumbazar by Samuell Pine 
sent to Cas advising of the receipt of the mony sent by him. 
sumbazar- 29 A Generall was drawn up aproved and sent 

to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. in 











huglvy : 

Accomrr Currant Huery. Dr. Per Contra. Or. 
Sepr.— Rs. As. G. Sepr.— Rs. As. G. 
31 To Musters Over- 1 By Ballance last 

charged in our month .- 66245 7 3 
¥ 1 Oo GO 21 By Cash from 

To Ballance -- 71244 7 3 sum .. 800 0 O 

71245 7 3 71245 7 3 





29 Many Consultation daies this month has 
passed without notice herein nothing of moment 
offering in them: 

Fy: NeDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


* g ? . 
7" _ Ale da 
4 a b 


ema 
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Maulda Octoher 1680: 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Munday. 4 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Accompt The Accompt of Cash being perused was 
Cash passed. passed the remaines being found to be Rups. 


6000: 10: 4: which was al the matter of Con- 
sultation that this day offered: 
FyTcHe NEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Received 5 Came letters from Hugly and an abstract of 
letters from a Fort Generall dated August the 12: 1680. 
Hugly. 
. At a Consultation 
Present 
Wednesday. 6 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 


Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Haveing lately had letters from our Gomaus- 
tas att Poronia advizeing that they had bought 
vett but 200; timbers (which alsoe wee beleeve 
to be very deare) and they haveing given us 
soe little and soe blind an Accompt of the Salt 

tre business in those parts about which wee 

ad soe fully ordered them that now it is 
thought fitt and agreed to Employ our Vaqueell 
in that business for that wee understand there 
is little to be done but by the Nabob Spinyard 
Caun that wee have at present not much busi- 
ness for him here but what our other Servants 
will be able to doe all, our petty Governours 
he! oe now at one with us therefore haveing first 
oe Seay Instructed him about takeing an Accompt 

of the Salt petre made in those parts and to 
_ bring a patterne of it to send home this yeare 

and to buy what wood more wee shall want for — 
- building our Factory for Comp! 
vered to him 













| eating of which | 
> 7 . LOOO: (for 






es ee pach. = a. ~ 
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when arives there ordring him alsoe that if hee 
found Phahlaud and Ramhudder any wayes to 
have abused our trust put in them then to seeze 
theire papers and send hither with Phalaud to 
be examined here but otherwise if he found 
they could be assisting to him to keep one or 
both of them with him till our busines be 
finished which hope will be in few dayves to our 
Content : 

Agreed with and sould to Permanund Saw 
Lead 40: mds. 20: Seers at 8: rs. 2: a. Per 
Md: Hugly weight : fyroneE NEEDHAM 

Rt: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


6 Prized white cloth as Mulmulls and Seer- 
bunds: 
oe to 7  ~=6©A letter of large advice being drawn up read 
ugly. and approved was this day sent forward to 
Hugly : : 
S  Prized Mulmulls and Reyns from Monerams 
weavers. 
%  Prized goods, and in the evening vizited our 
Fousdar. 

. 10 + Prized Tangeebs and Mulmulls from Crepolls 
weavers and in the evening late wee sent the 
present to the Fousdar agreed to be given him 
last month : 

; l4th: 15th: and 16th: prized Tangeebs and 
Mulmulls from Gunneshamdas : 

Receiveda 17 #£At night came letters from his Worship &ca. 


Lead Sould. 


Generall and in Hugly with Invoyce of 8: Chests Silver on 
parte of the way hither amounting to with Charges Rups. 
Silver. 62906: 14a: but wee doubt twill not at all 






> 
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19 Prized goods from Gunneshamdas and Cre- 
polls weavers. 

20 —s- Prized goods from Crepoll in the morning and 
afterwards came foule weather which was to 
dark to prize fine goods in. 


potty Came news from our Rajamaull Vaqueell that 
6 rom “PPR GE i . tes 
Rafemaull. noe Merchants would come hither to buy Silver 


without which att that distance they cannot 
well be dealt with. 
21 Froule weather. 
22 Prized goods from Monerams weavers. 
Received a 2: Priz@éd Dos. goods. By a Cassambuzar peon 
apc heme a Came the Hugly generall sent by the treasure 
ue: boates who informed us that the sayd boates 
were stoped in the way and that a peon was 
gone to Cassambuzar being near there to Com- 
plaine and Cleare them. 
24 Prized fine white and Coloured goods from 
Crepolls weavers. 
25 Prized Coloured goods from Ditto. 


At a Consultation 


Present 


Mr. Fvtche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Bookes of The Generall bookes of Accompts being 
Accompts brought up to this time were Read and passed 
pay ai and alsoe the Accompt of the warehouse. 


The accompt of Charges Generall was Read 
and passed as followeth : 


Teen ee UE EEE SESE — 





JONATHAN PrickmManx. Dr. Per ConTsa. Cr. 
To} Re. As. G. Sepr.— Ra. Aa. G. 
1 To Remaines last 
month. . .. 132 4 © 30 By Charges Genll. .. 48 12 O 
26 To Cash .. .. 300 0 O By Servants wages... 128 0 0 
: By Charges Dyett .. 69 O 8 
239 12 8 
By Remaines -- 192 7 12 
432 4 0 432 4 0 








tely to Hugely advizeing his Wor- 
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ship &ca. the difficulty wee shall find to sell the 
silver that is comeing and the great inconvent- 
ency wee shall suffer thereby for want of ready 
mony to give our weavers on new Burgunny for 
next yeare most of theire hands being now 
empty and the Duch dayly practiseing and use- 
-ing theire utmost Indeayvours to gett them from 
us &ca. wherefore wee doe not yet take our 
remaines of any body nor shall not till have 
mony to give out again but order them to buy 
thred with it and what more can procure which 
may be a meanes to hinder them goeing to the 
Duch or Pitan Merchants for some time tho tis 
shure they cannot Subsist and lve Idle long, 
therefore tis hoped a speedy suply will be 


ordered us: | 
. FytcnHe NEDHAM 


Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


Saltpetre 26 Prized Coloured goods from Crepoll. Came 


Pontes Rei letters from our Rajamaull Vaqueell advizeing 
Ey. — that the Honorable Companys petre boates from 


Pattana passed that place the 22: Curt: in 
theire way to Hugly soe hope they may gett 
there in time. 

ae ar 27 &2At night arrived the boat with 8: Chests 


ved. Bullion qt: 26: Ingotts in Charge of 4: peons 
which was housed the same hower. 
Sould Quick- Sould Goopeenaut 20: Seers Quicksilver at 
silver. 3rs: 13as: Per Seer ready mony. 


28  Prized Sundry goods from Monerams weavers. 


Ata Consultation 


Present | 
‘Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife ‘cut a 
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wee deale heareing wee intend to send an Eng- 
ae 3 Benar- lishman thither to prize goods desired us by 
as to : 

Shsbencors. noe means to doe it but next yeare when had 
more time to dally with them for by report of 
all (and our owne experience when there) they 
are mighty stiff rogues to deale with and they 
haveing great quantities of our cloth there to 
prize which the weavers refuse to doe till ours 
is done therefore to avoyd charge and exceed. 
ing trouble and the danger of not haveing ours 
nor the Merchants goods there prized this yeare 
to goe home being very late in the yeare it was 
thought fitt and agreed to deliver those con- 
cerns of ours in those parts to Benarsedas to 

| prize which may make the goods be Cheaper 

‘ and come in better time wherefore wee have 
now delivered to him all the weavers and De- 
lolls noates taken there and he is to give us a 
true and faithfull Accompt of all. Wee have 
likewise privately ordered our Delolls there to 
bring us a true accompt that wee may not be 
deceived promiseing them new Burgunny : 


FyTrcHEeE NEEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAS 


Received a 30 #£At night Came letters from Hugly with a 
General 





I Coppy of a Fort St. George Invoyee for our 
from Hugly. Imetation : 

Accomrr Currant Hucry. Dr. Pen Contra. Or. 
Sept.— Rs. As G. Sept.— Rs. As. G. 
31 To Ballance -. 134151 5 3 1 By Ballance last 

7 month -. Tite 7 
27 By Bullion -» 62686 6 


134151 5 3 








Divers Consultation dayes this month has 
assed nothing offering of a sett Consultation : 


tee les ad 
- 
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Sepr.— 
1 To Ballance 
month 
6 To Lead for 
°§ Seor: 
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Cash, Dr. Per ContTRA. Or. 


Rs. As. Sepr.— Ra. As. 
last 6 By Hurry Churn Va- 
6000 LO} queell act. wood 1000 0 


“40 mds : By Jonathan Prick- 
at Sra: man for Cureing 


2as: Per maund 330 11 goods &ca. -- 500 O 
27 Quicksilver 20 Seer at 16 By Jonathan Prick- 


Sra: 


Thiraday. 


Presented 
Suckdeve 
Ray 


> 


13a: PerSeer 76 4 man to defray 


charges Generall 300 0 
By Do, for cureing 
goods .. ae 
21 By Fytche Nedham 
Accompt Salary 
from the 25 March 
to the 29: past .. 90 12 
By Ri: Trenchteild on 
Do. Acco: from 
31: October to 
the 29: Septem- 
ber last ns 
By Jonathan Prick- 
man Do. Accompt 
from the 25 March 
to the 29: Sept: 44 7 
27 By Gunneshamdas on 
Tanjeebs and Mul- 
mulls bought .. 1000 0O 
31 By Seerbunds 90: ps: 
bought .. 169 3S 


3384 
By Ballance .. 8023 


S 


7 











6407 9} 


: 


a 


FytTcHE NEDHAM 





Maulda Nevember 1680: 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Haveing advice from Bajetpore that Sucke- 
deveray Govergour of the parts there aboutes 
hindred our busines and denied to let our goods 
sass his Country on our Dustick whereby and a 
Scarlet and 1 yard Broadcloth ordinary green to 
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1918. } 


Merchants 
came to buy 
our silver 
but came to 
no agree- 
ment, 


Acvompt of 
Cash 


Writ to 
Hugly. 


Our Crowry 
forbid the 
washers and 
Nurdaes to 
take our 
Cloth. 
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secure his friendship to us for that he is reported 
to be a great theefe who elce possibly after he 
has let our boate goe may send people to rob 
them &ca. 

Calling to minde the great want we have of 
mony to be giveing out on new Burgunny the 
Merchants and Shroffs were called to try if 
could agree for any of the Silver Ingotts now 
by us before whome essaies were made but 
could come to no agreement for that they made 
the Essaies differ very much from our Invoyce 
soe could come to no agreement nevertheless 
they desired to try againe another day to which 
time it is referred. The Accompt of Cash for 
last month being perused was passed and the 
remaines being Rups: 3023: 53: 

FytchHe NEEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 

Prized White Goods. 

Do. 

Sent letters to the Worshipfull Matthias Vin- 
cent &ca. Councell and prized Coloured and 
White Goods. 

A great Stir was this day at both our 
Governours betwixt them and our Washers 
halling them for Curing our goods and forbiding 
them medling with any more &ca. but that 
blast we soone calmed by sending Merasied 
beage with our Vaquell to those Hungry Dogs. 

Clement Du Jarden and Dudlyv Pearce arrived 
here from Cassumbazar. 

Sent letters to Cassumbazar about our 
troubles from our Crowry of forbiding us give- 
ing out Burgunny and the people taking any of 
us and taking notes of them to that Purpose. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Merasirard beage one of Mahometts Race 





spe been our good friend on divers occasions 





g to Clear our busineses with our Gover- 
nours being a noted man for his understanding 
and continuall Imployment here night and day 
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Theives 
about towne. 


Munday. — 


A , to 
e the 
Dusture of 
the Mer- 
chants &ca. 
for the mony 
therm 
rom May to 
the 16th 
June. 
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to Mittigae and keepe peace on all sides (elce 
tis thought impossible Maulda or theses Gover- 
nours could not long remaine) wherefore to 
keep such a friend ready on all occasions it is 
agreed and thought necessary to present him 
with the following things viztt. 4 yard scarlet 
1} yard Fine Green 1 knife tipt and wreathed 
and also the Droga of the Cacherry Ll: yard 
Ordinary red cloth and 1 pair Sissers: 


Fy: MEDHAM 


Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


At Night news was brought us from the fous- 
dar that should looke to our selves for that 
many people was seen in a wood armed not far 
from the towne suspected to be theives which 
made us prepare accordingly. 


At a Consultation 


Present 


Mr. Fyteche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
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JONATHAN PRICKMAN. Dr, Per Contra. Or. 
Octr.— Ra. A. P. Octr.— Re. A. P. 
1 To Remaines last $1 By Charges Generall 92 2 O 
month -- 195 O O By Servants Wages 139 3 O 

16 To Cash .. .- 300 0 O By Charges Dyett .. 61 2 3 
202 7 3 

Hy Ballance -- 199 8 9D 

492 0 0 492 0 0O 


FyrcHre NEEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
. JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


16 Clement Du Jardon and Dudly Pearce went 
hence for hugly. 

IS Came letters from hugly. 

19 <At Night Mr. Robert Littleton came hither 
by boate. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Wednesday. 24 Mr. Fwtche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


to Having found cause in this place by the dayly 
resent the troubles we have had from our Crowry and 
Poerzadda. Fousdar on every litle trick they can finde and 


Catch as to make and imploy friends to doe our 
busines with them sometimes and not be dayly 
and howerly a ei it eur selves this day we 
went to See peerzadda who is Jagerdar or Mel- 
lick of Shaupore and other townes thereabouts 
where we have a quantity of good White Cloth 
made and for that he has the report of an In- 
enious Young man and for his holynes is 
hight esteemed here therefore to make him our 
friend as the way of this Country is it is 
thought fitt to prevent (sic) him as followeth 14 
rd Ordinary Red and 4 yard Ordinary Green 
1 knife and | paire Sissers : 
Fy: NepHaM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 


25 Mr. Robert Littleton went hence for Hugly. 


». vr - 
5 »* 
' 


SO 


Saturday at 
Night. 


Agreed with 
Peerma- 
nundsaw for 
the Silver. 


A boate of 
goods sent to 
hugly. 


Sent a boate 
with goods 
to hugly. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Fvtche Nedham Cheife 
Richard Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 


Mr. 
Nr. 
Mr. 


Peermanundsaw being called at last we came 
to an agreement with him for all the Silver 
Ingotts in our house being 26: at 209 Rups: 
I2a: good peet of 10: Mass for each 240: Sic- 
caes weight the Silver to be made equall with 
Rialls = according to which Accompt is to be 
made allowing RFialls to burne 6: Ruttees 2: 
Chaule in 1 Sicca Rupee weight to make it fine 
Silver the Essaves or Chasnees of each Ingott 
are to be made here but if we doe not agree 
aboute them they are forthwith to be sent to 
the Mint of Rajamaull and as they shall there 
come better or worse we are on both sides 
obliged to stand to the mony Rups. 5000: is to 
be paid Munday next and the rest all within 
25: daies by degrees from this day: 

Fy: NrpDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 


At Night dispeeded a boate qt. 20 Chests 
coloured goods with Generall Advices to hugly. 
This Morning sent letters to his worship &ca. 
Dated the 27th with our Diary for last month. 
At Night dispeeded a boate with 17 Chests 
Coloured Goods with Generall advices thereon 
to Hugly. : 
Accompt Currant is as Per last month: 
FyTCHE NEDHAM 
Ri: TRENCHFEILD 
JONATHAN PRICKMAN 
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CasH. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 
Novr.— Re. As. Novr.— Rea, As. 
1 To Ballance last 6 By Jona: Prickman.. 500 06 
. month. . -- 3023 5} 8 By Charconnaes 181.. 440 654) 
8 To Quicksilver 10: 10 By Crepoll .-. -. 03 7 
Seer at 3r: Ida: 38 2 12 By Charconnacs 30 .. 93 34 
lS To Acco. Interest for By Orungshies Ps. 3... ll 8 
what recd. on 13 By Raritves for 60 
27558 paid Bur- Siasers .. =r i2 Oo 
unny from the By Orungshies Ps, 20 106 14 
ret May to tho 16 By Seersuecaes Pa. 15 07 & 
- idth June at By Orungshies 36 .. 144 14 
Ir: da:.. -» S44 72 27 By Cunjemuneaw Prin- 
24 To Lead 2md: 5 at 8 lj 0 cipall .. -. 1000 O 
30 To Quicksilver 20Sr: By Accompt Intreat I: 
Sr: I3a: ee 76 =«4 month to Do. .. wo oO 
20 By Charconnaes Ps.42 909 12 
By Seerbunds 30 646 15 
By Reyngs 4 20 0O 
By Orungshies ee 22°58 
By Weavers Tangeebs 630 0 
3438 15 
30 By Ballance aia “Oo 4 
3499 34 3499 3 


Fy: NEpDHAM 


Sea At Malda Diary mo. December 1680. 
Maldah 1. At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Accot, of The Accot. of Cash being perused and ex- 

Cash passed. amined was passed the remaines being found to 
be Rups. 60: 44a: the end last month. 

Haveing divers times attempted and used 

our utmost endeavours to buy the ps: of ground 

; pitched upon by the Worshipfull Matthias Vin- 

cent when here (upon good termes) in Vaine, 

at length Rajaray Chowdry invited us to goe 

and see a peice of his land lying on the other 


Agreed for side the River about 2 little miles distant from 
Shae =f . Malda which we liked and after many Consults 


and treaties we Came to an agreement with him, 
and this day our papers for the said ground 
bou bag ales at Mucdumpore 


ray Chow 
aveing the Cozzees Chops and 
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Congoyes and diverrs other witnesses to them, 
it is the highest land thereabouts and lyeth 
pleasantly and Conveniently by the river side 
which runs there almost due south the extent 
of our ground by the river is eight Begaes and 
into the landward seaven Begaes (which makes 
the whole a long Square) each Begae qts eighty 
large Coveds of Nine Nailes of an English Yard, 
it is Judged very Convenient to take soe much 
ground or more if might have been had that too 
manv of the Natives thatched houses doth not 
Choake us nor endanger the Honble. Compas. 
factory (ordered to be built) by fire &ea: by 
which meanes in other their residences sad 
effect has been produced. 
Paid for the For the abovesaid Ground Rajaray 18 now 
ground. paid 300 Rups. not but that the ground is really 
worth more then double that Summe but be- 
cause at this time he is in great want of money 
to pay the Kings Officer his Yearly Rent and 
in Danger if it be not paid and for that he is in 
hopes that by our Coming his village may in 
time become a Citty as it is not unlikely for 
it Stands exceeding well in the middle of divers 
great townes of trade where are many great and 
grevious imposts put on the people and their 
oods (which is not in this place) which noe 
doubt will invite many to be our Neighbours, 
he has given us a writing alsoe that he will not 
any waies Molest our Weavers, Picars, Delols. 
Washers, Cundegurs, Nurdyes &ca. to force or 
other waies to take any Dustore or other Cus- 
tome of them whatsoever Save the rent for their 
houses and lands which is a priviledge wee have 
not any where else, we have this day alsoe deli- 


Deld. Raja- vered him Rups: 300 to bring us bricks thither 
Bey INGUsSy hee is onely to be allowed the Charges bringing 
aed acta Ws them from Gower in time of the Raines by 


water which is not far off then and the bricks 
he gives us for nothing and stone alsoe he pro- 
mises at that Rate what shall have Occation 
for which hope will make our Building much 
the cheaper: Fytche Nedham 

day Richd. Trenchfeild 


_ 
3 Sorted and packed Goods. | | 
Troubled by 4 Sorted © packed apoods Wee find our 
our Gover- Governors Constant to t ill Natures being 
paar int ready to give us trouble on all Occations an 
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Goods sent 
to hugly. 
Reed. lettre. 
from hugly. 
Goods sent. 


ng tata 
to 

with In. A 
voyces 0 
goods. 


Letters sent 
to hugly 
with the 
goods. 













15 





at Hugly: 


for want of other, dayly imprisons and hinders 
our Washers Cundigurs Nurdies &ea. upon 
weake pretences for which Cause our Vaquel is 
forced howerly to goe to one pettw Durbar or 
other to release them. 

Sorted and packed Goods. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Dispeeded hence one boat with 13 chests of 
goods and advice thereof to Hugly. 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly-. 

Dispeeded one boat qts 12 chests, 7 Bailes 
and 5 bags with advice thereof to Hugly. 

A General! Letter being drawn up Last night 
and now read and approved was sent forwards 
to Hugly with an Invoice dated the 10th Cur- 


rant of 67 chests of goods amounting to with 
charges Rups. 46510. 


A Generall being drawn up read and approved 
was sent forward to his Worship &ca. Councell 
in Hugly with Invoice of the t of our this 
yeares goods Inclosed qts 24 Parcells amounts 
to together with charges Rups. 9023: 10: 6 
and advised alsoe of our Want of Cash to begin 
our Dadine (sic) for next veare our Weavers 
now lying Still. 

Mr. Prickman went hence for Hugly accord- 
ing to his Worship &eca. Councells order and 
with him sent our Diary and charges Generall 


to the last November. 


Came letters from his Worship &ca. Councell 
Fyvtche Nedham 


Richd. Trenchfeild 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
f, Rich. Trenchfeild 


Agreed for 
Cossas. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 
Mr. Fyvtche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 


Persaud Moode being called we Came to an 
agreement with him for Orrua Cossas 20 Guz: 
long and 1 broad on 2 patternes which were 
valued the one at 10r. 12a. and the other at 
Sr. l2a. which patternes are onely to guide our 
Judgements at prizing his goods to allow or 
Cut off according as the goods Shall be better 
or worse then his Musters therefore on these 
termes we have delivered him Rups. 6400 for 
200 ps. of 12 rs: per ps. and 400 ps. of 10 rs: 
per ps. Somewhat thinner then the Musters 
which are to be brought in and prized within 
3 mos. and all remaines paid in : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richard Trenchfeild 


A Generall was drawn up Signed and sent 
forwards to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 
&ca. its Contents being cheifly to desire a Sup- 
Ply. of money to be giveing out on Putton 
white cloth and Coloured goods before the Dutch 
gett all our Weavers from us &ca: | 








Hvecriy Account Cunrantr. Dr. 
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Casi. Dr. 
Decr.— Rea. Aa, 
l To Ballance last mo. Mm 44 
E To Paranaut at Intet : 
atir. Per Ct... 1610 O 
3 To Permanundsaw .. 1275 oO 
9 To Do. JOO O 
l4 To Quicksilver 10 rs: 
at 3r. 13a. Per Sr. 38 2 
16 To Permanundsaw.. 1450 Oo 
20) To Do. s4 o* 1300 0 
23 To Do. te 8 -- 8500 O 
26 To Do. sia 32000 O 
28 Tio Acct. Interest on 
6400 rs. dadine at 
1} Per Cent. .. BO 
y &- t 
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Decr.— 
| By Accot. 
for 56 Begaes o 
ground for «a fac- 


tory 
By Rajaray Chowdry 
on brick and 
stone .. 
3 By weccmsig Prick- 


10 By nemndians 400 pa. 
at 7r. 10s. Per 


Corge .. 
By Household Neces- 
saries Vizt -— 


I privy 51 10} 
| Gurry & 

dish toit 17 4 
2 Brass 
dle 

aticks .. 2 1 


16 Bw Saltpeter 5 bags 
te 2 mda at Sl 
iccas the Seer 
at Ir. la. Per md. 10 LO 
By Rarities 4 knifes 


102 3} 





brought — 3. Oo 
By Jonathan Prick 
Je 300 60 


man 

28 By Persaud 
on Orrua Cossas 

By ae for | large 

vy horse nie 

By Ef ‘oe | do. Rus 
set Gray ate 





By Ballance -* 





a Diary mo. January 1680- 1. 
At a Consultation 
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Agreed to Haveing been daily a long time supplicated 

take up mo: by our Weavers for Dadine their hands being 

at Interest. ; = 
empty and Gunneshamdass a Merchant of this 
place offering to furnish us with Rups. 17900: 
good peet and now being a good time to give 
out Dadine on all our Sorts of goods as well as 
to keep our Weavers from goeing from us 
therefore it is resolved and agreed to take the 
same to lve at Interest (till shall be Supplyed) 
at Ir. 2a, Per Cent Per month and it is farther 
agreed to take up what more can be here pro- 
cured that our Investment be not soe backward 
as last yeare we being very ambitious as well 
to doe our utmost for our Honble. Masters pro- 
fit as to shew what quantities of goods this 
place will afford. 


Agreed with Many Weavers and picars being called we 
diverse Came to an agreement for divers sorts of goods 
Wwoay ors. 


on Musters as follow: Vizt. Seerbunds 500 ps. 
40 co: long and | broad at l4rs. Per ps. Elat- 
chaes 301 ps. to be 30 co: long and 2 broad at 
9rs: Seersuckers 147 ps. do: length and breadth 
at S rs. Per ps. Chandenyes 72 ps. do: length 
and breadth at 6 rs. Per ps. Sooseys 35 ps. do: 
length and breadth at 5r. Per ps. Nehallewars 
290 ps at 4r. 8a. to be 36 co: long and 2 broad 
Tangeebs 119 ps. fine to be 40 co: long and 2 
broad Mullmulls 547 ps. fine do: length and 
breadth and Reyngs 117 ps. do: length and 
breadth, these are all to be brought in and 
prized in 3 months time &ca. as at large in 
their perticuler Notes given in Bengall writing 
in a Booke for that purpose. 
Bought a The Duteh Cheif of this place haveing made 
budgero, a handsome Strong Budgero here and being at 
that time called hence to live at Cassambazar 
was Content to part with it wherefore it was 
thought good and agreed to buy it for the use 
of the Honble. Company in this factory it being 
cheap and to forbid our people at Poronia buy 
ing wood to make one as formerly was ordered. 

The Generall bookes of Accots. for last month 
kept by Richd: Prickman was perused and 
passed . Fytche Nedham 

Richd. Trenchfeild 


4 Our Fouzdar sent to us to buy 2 at fine’ 
een cloth haveing earnest Occation for it to- 
finish his Saddle, which was Sent him, 
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At a Consultation 
day Present 


Wednesday. 5 Mr. Fytche Nedham 
Mr. Riehd. Trenchfeild 


Haveing made a Beginning in our Dadine the 
3d: Instant the Weavers mow hearing of it 
round about begin dayly to flock to us with 
Some of whome this day we agreed for the fol- 


Agreed for lowing goods on Musters as the 3d: Currant 
Sevll. goods, Vizt: 20 ps. Nehallewars 36 co: long and 2 


broad Charconnaes 500 ps. 30 co: long and 2 
broad Seersuckers 21 ps. 30 co: long and 2 
broad Elatchaes 30 ps. 30 co: long and 2 broad 
Tanjeebs LO ps. and Mullmulls 10 ps. Continued 
the 6th day. 
Agreed for 6 This day we farther agreed with the Weavers 
goods, on the forementioned termes for the following 
goods Vizt: Nehallewars 280 ps. 36 co: long 
and 2 broad Charconnaes 140 ps. at 42 rs: per 
ps. 30 co: long and 2 broad Seersuckers 90 ps. 
do: long and broad Chandenyes 452 ps. do: 
long and broad Sooseys 290 ps. do: long and 
broad at 15 rs: Per ps. Elatchaes 270 ps. do: 
long and broad at 9 rs: Per ps. Reyngs 10 ps. 
40 co: long and 2 broad at 7 rs: Per ps. Tan- 
= jeebs 37 ps. fine Mullmulls 347 ps. fine Conti- 
nued the 7th day. — 
Agreed for 7 £=x'This day we alsoe agreedewith more Weavers 
goods, on the former termes for the following goods 
Vizt. Revngs 20 ps. at 7 rs: Per ps. Tanjeebs 
38 ps. and Mullmulls 20 ps. Wee likewise agreed 
with Gunneshamdass for 500 Tanjeebs of 12 rs: 
Per ps. and 500 ps. Mullmulls of 12 rs: Per ps. 
and Orrua Cossas 1000 ps. thin and fine of 10 rs: 
Per ps. these are alsoe to be prized by Musters 
and he is to be allowed or abated as his goods 
Shall Come out better or worse as more at large 
in his agreement written in our booke for that 
use. Continued the Sth day. 
Agreed for 8 This day alsoe we agree with divers Weavers 
goods. § — for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 70 oe 
et ese - Charconnaes 20 ps. Seersuckers 20 ps. e- 



















ss myes 10 ps. Elatchaes 44 ps. Reyngs 50 ps. 

es an eebs 160 ps. and Mullmulls 270 ps. Perma 

oe ae nu idsaw and we haveing tryed divers Essaves 
“~b : a atte ee aa mes 2S te Ret i 2A 
OF our ver here in vaine they not Comeing 


and thought fit to a 


1 essay sof each ngot to Rajamaul to the ‘al 
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Agron =a mint and that Mr. Trenchfeild goe alsoe to See 
pia should them done and returne spedily keeping himself 
go with ee- as close as possible while he stayes that the 
anya to Raja- Durbar people be not troublesome to him and 
maul. that they should not know of his being there 

least it should be ill taken that he visitts them 

not. which otherwise might prove expensive. 

That Mr. it is farther agreed that Mr. Nedham proceed 
Ne in giveing out what Dadine he Can it being a 
a a nant * good time besides the adwantage we shall have 
dadine. in keeping the best of those Weavers that 


wrought for us before from the Dutch &ca. 
Herderam Tewarre a Merchant of this place 
haveing promised to lend us 50 or 20000 Rupees 
this day brought in 15500 Rups: peet to lye at 
Interest till repayed at Ir. 2a. Per Cent Per 
Mo: which we readily accepted knowing that 
tis for our Honble. Masters Proffit for otherwise 
we should loose the Oportunity of haveing two 
Dadines this veare and that it is cheaper then 
Generally we have it at Cassumbazar. It 1s 
alsoe further Concluded that Jeamshire Beage 
our Crowry be presented somewhat to Stop his 
mouth that he may Ceaze to Molest our people 
and Weavers &ca. Fvtche Nedham 


Richd: Trenchfeild 


Mr. Trench- 9 Early this morning Mr.'Trenchfeild proceeded 
on veh for Rajamaul with a quantity of each Ingot of 
ie our Silver enough to make essayes. 

Came to an agreement with more Weavers 
for the following!goods on termes as before Vizt. 
Nehallewars 20 ps. Seersuckers 12 ps. and 

Chandenys 18 ps. | } 
Lead sold. 11 Sould Lead 45 md: 174 sr; at 8} Per md: 


Agreed for Agreed with more Weavers on the former 
goods, 


resses us for a present mightily. This Even- 
his.c vne accord Sent us@ © 
he expected from us which =” 
by any but they hapned to 


s the Dutch have (but we 
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time troubled our business divers Wayes after 
Severall disputes and fruitless Complaints this 
evening we gott him to Come to our factory 
where all his misactings were understood and 
promises of firme and lasting friendship on both 
Sides for the future and he in order thereunto 
promised to Send us the notes he had taken of 
our Delols Merchants Picars &ca. not to have 
to doe with us againe &ca. for which tis thought 
fitt to give him (the thing he soe often trouble 
us for) a Present as was before agreed on in 
Consultation Vizt 1: vd Scarlet: 1: yd ord: 
Prosented green cloth | very large fine china dish and 19 
the Crowry. other great and small peeces china Ware and 1 
qt Rosewater and to his Vaquel Sudharre Caun 
2 china platters and to the Meirda of his 
Cutcherre 4 yd ord: cloth. 
Agreed with Agreed with more Weavers for goods of the 
weavors. former termes Vizt. Nehallewars 20 ps. Char- 
connaes 120 ps. Reyngs 20 ps. Tanjeebs 36 ps. 
and Mullmulls 36 ps. 
day 





Agreed with 13 #£Farther agreed with Weavers on termes as 
weavors for the 3d: Currant Vizt Nehallewars 30 ps. Char- 
goods. connaes 90 ps. Seersuckaes 50 ps. Chandenyes 
70 ps. Soozeys 30 ps. Reyngs 147 ps. Tanjeebs 
148 ps. Mullmulls 157 ps. 

Ri: Trench. 14 #£Mr. Trenchfeild came from the Mint at Raja- 
feild came maul bringing an Account of the Essayes of all 
ag our Silver Sold as they were made there before 
zi him Vit: mass. rutt. ch. 

Ingot No. 56 better 13 dwt: burmes..O 2 4 

Be yy Ae 3? wat. SES 

68. =I7k. >... SPR ay ht 

: ‘s “O°  *O 

= ' Oy ae a G 

; r ‘* . 0 2 4 

* 2 s cO- 2 RANG 

- > ‘ i> Carag 

: an AO ee 

>. +» » «-G@ 2 0 

a ; a! Neh. Sie 

: ** te ’ 0 3 4 

- 3 cic 214 

> ? ofeas USE 2 

*? e: e * 0 7 0 

18 worse 10) _s,, we ee ee ee 

** ** 9 sa ea 1 0 
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mass. rutt. ch. 
137 better 44 dwt: burnes.. 0 5 4 


L38 worse 6 ’ .. Sette l fe 
L3o O a - ae 7 ys 
140) * 17 + a ayo 6 0 
145 o 7 + > Se 2 0 
. 146 - Ss . ; ne oa 0 4 
LOT) ew a Te 
L48 better 1 * nO 6 6 


now besides this there is the ashes and pots 
wherein the Essayes were made to be washed 
and burned out of which will Come Something 
which must be deducted. 

16 Out of the ashes and potts above mentioned 
being ordered by a Goldsmith here Came out 
as much as qts 2 chauls to each Ingot which is 
to be deducted for what each Ingot is made to 
burne above. 

Presented 17 =Allumehund Sekedar of Buttedah Gopolpore 
Allamchund. purgona (wherein our new ground is) and many 
of our Weavers alsoe Comeing to see us begged 
14 wds Red cloth Ord: to make him a Saddle 
which was given him. 

Deld: da- 1S Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadine 
dine to on the former termes for the following goods 
wee on Vizt Charconnaes 30 ps. Seersuckers 60 ps. 





26 Sent 1 knife haveing before promised it to 
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Sould this day 5 seers Quicksilver at 4 rs. 


Sent a Bill Exchange for 200 Rupees to 
Sukedeeve Vaquel of Rajamaull to pay for the 
wood bought for Hugly factory and alsoe for 


what was Spent to free the Salt peter boats 


Accot. Currant Hugly is as last mo: 
Fytche Nedham 
Riechd: Trenchfeild 
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Quicksilver 29 
sold, Ver Seer. 
Money Sent 3l 
to Raja- 
maul, 
when there. 
CasH. Dr. 
Janry.— Re. As. 
1] To Ballance last mo. 4377 5S} 
To Permanaundsaw 7400 0 
3 To Weavers Tanjeebs 630 6 
To Gunnesham at 
Int. at lr. 2a. Per 
Cent .. .- L7#00 O 
4 To Permanund -.- 38850 O 
6 To Ditto .. -. ooo oa 
8 To Ditto .. -- oo oO 
To Herderam Tewar- 
reo at Int. at Ir. 
2a. Per Cent .. 15500 O 
ll To Hurresaw — 2 8 
To lead 45 md. |74 «sr. 
 at8} Permd. .. 374 13} 
To Ditto 8 md. 29 ar, 
«at 9 rs. Per md. 78 83 
12 To Paranaut at Intst. 
at Ir. 2a. Per 
Cent .. ~« 1000 © 
15 To Permanundsaw.. 8000 O 
18 To Ditto .. -, 2755 0 
20 To Ditto .. -- 960 0 
24 To Ditto .. va 7000 - 0 
26 To ! tto *- 2 e. 4000 0 
27 To Ditto fora bill... 126 7 
29 To Qui | 
a ; " ao 
i 


= 


| By Rajamaul 


resi- 
dence for wood & 


pharace of our 
peter oe 
wel 


Pen Correa. 
Jan.— Res. 

3 By Richd: Trench- 
eild .. -- 300 

By Weavers Seer- 
bunds. . ce ©6686 

By boate for | large 
Budgero eee 

By Rosewrter for 1 
chest .. wae 25 
4 By Gunneshamdass 22440 

‘12 By Accot. presents 

for 22 ps. china 
ware .. as 27 

IS By Richd: Trench- 
feild > ** oo 

By Gungaram & 
Sambdass -. 2700 
27 By Puttunemull .. 10000 

30 By Weavers Tan- 
jeebs .. .. 10004 
By de. Mullmulls .. 15126 
By do. Reyngs -- 2061 
By do. Eiatehaes .. 5955 
By do. Seersuckers.. 3200 
By do. Chandenyes 3750 
By do. Orungshies .. 1825 
By do. Charconnacs 2 
By do. Nehallewars 3510 


r 9 


soo 8S SCS ®O 


e2mosoocecocoo Fo csc S&S 
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Tuesday. 


Laat mos: 
accot: Cash 
Pp 


Agreed with 
Gunnesham 
for all the 
Coropas lead 
atSr. 10a. 
Per md. 


Why load 
sold well 
here. 


Agreed to 
make Sevll. 
thatch con- 


veniencies at 


Mucdum- 


3 or 4 Coveds wide (except towards thi 


Malda Diary mo. February 1680-1. 


At a Consultation 


day Present 


Mr. Fvtche Nedham Cheit 
Mr. Richd : Trenchfeild 


The Accot: of Cash for last mo: after Per- 
usall was passed the remaines being Rups : 1052: 
Offa. 

We alsoe Came to an agreement with Gunne- 
sham for all the Honble: Compas: lead in our 
factory at Sr: 10a: Per md: to pay ready 
money good peet of 10 Mass weight. The 
Reason as we are informed by Merchants that 
our lead is Sold is that none is now Sold at 
Hugly to these parts to Spoyle our Markets by 
which meanes if Continued we Conceive it pos- 
sible to dispose of more of the Honble: Com- 
panies lead then hitherto has been done and at 
better rates whilst none of those pettyfoggers 
(our Gomastehs) has any to undersell us or 
forestall our Markets. ee. 

Great part of our wood for our Building 
being Come from Poronia and many labourers 
now at our new ground it is agreed to build 
there for the present Some thatched Convent- 
ences aS well for our Stay there Sometimes as 
other things of absolute necessity and alsoe to 
build a brick place with what speed possible 
where our intended Cookeroome and bakehouse 
Shall Stand. which till the other buildings are 
finished may Serve for a Godowne to Secure 
the Compas: puttun goods from fire good part 
of which God willing we intend to prize and 
Cure there which will Save the Chop and other 
charges amounting to above 2a. Per ps., which 
will Considerable, though what goods are 
made in and about Malda must for this time 
pay those imposts and for the future we hope 
there being soe many Weavers on the other side 
the river that Shall have little Occation of im- 

i , they being most Colour Wea- 
ploy any here cxf ing me 
vers babes find enough for our turne 
n the other side. | 
‘ It is farther thought Necessary and agreed on 
to make a Ditch or trench about our new putea 








1918.] 


Agreed with 
weavors for 
goods. 


Tooke up 
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faire or Way by the River by forcing a way 
round our ground which is Supposed may much 
easier be done“now then hereafter which wavy 
and keeping up the banck of said Ditch will be 
sufficient landmarks hereafter and keep the 
Natives from incroaching on our ground, there 
is alsoe a low plat in our land neare the banck 
of the River which is Judged hurtfull to our 
ground as it is by reason of the raine water 
Standing there and running that way in to the 
River which in time may make a Breach but 
filed up will turne it into the landward which 
is much better, therefore and earth lying neare 
it tis thought Convenient and ordered to be 
filled up the cheapest way possible which is 
Judged about a month hence at the dead time 
of the yeare when poor people have !ittle to doe 
will worke for very little rather then be Idle. 

Divers Weavers being Called we Came to an 
agreement with them for the following goods 
on Dadine on the said termes as the 3d past 
mo: Vizt. 4 peeces Elatchaes 7 ps. Reyngs 30 
ps. Tanjeebs and 40 ps. Mullmulls. 

Cunjemunsaw brought in 6200 Rupees: to 
lye at Interest in our hands for lr: 2a: Per 
Cent Per mo. till repayed : 


I'ytche Nedham 
Richd: Trenchfeild. 


Jeameshire beage our Crowry went thence 
this daw for Muxodavad 

Came to an agreement with Muttucksaw, 
Treporesaw and Muctaram Joyntly on Musters 
for 200 Tangeebs and 200 ps. Mullmulls on the 
Same termes as with others before, and alsoe 
with Divers Weavers for the following goods 
Vizt. 100 ps. Charconnaes at 4r: Sa: Per ps. 


10 ps. Soosevs 30 ps. Tangeebs and 30 ps 


ullmulls. 






agreement with Cosseram Saw 


Zz 
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Agreed with 16 
weavors for 
goods. 1 8 
Presented 


our Fouzdar 
with 3 seers 


copper. 


Arrived let- 20 


ters from 
Rajamaul. 
Munday. 21 
Agreed with 


Simbodase 
for goods. . 
The genll: 
books 

passed. 


feilds Accot: 
passed. 


loose his labour we presented him as follows 
Viazt. 2 fine large wax figures in one box 1 Tri- 
angular glass an@ 1 quart Rosewater. 

AX with Weavers for 20 ps. Tanjeebs as 
before. 

Ramabeag our Fouzdar Sent to us to buy 5 
or 6 Seers Copper of which we had none but 
understanding his meaning and not willing to 
displease him we bought 3 seers and sent him 
for which he was very thankefull and returned 
us many Complements. | 

Came letters from our Vaquel at Rajamaul 
advising us that Mirza Rajub Alle who is Buxe 
and Wacka Nevice there is alsoe made Ameen 
for the King there in the roome of Meir Jaffer 
who now has noe Imployment but Droga of the 
Shar which is little worth. 


At a Consultation 


Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild. 


Simbodass being called we Came to an agree- | 


ment with him for 200 ps. Tanjeebs and 200 ps. 
Cossas on Musters very fine and good as before 
withethers. The Generall bookes of Accots: for 
last month were read and passed. vs 
_ Mr. Richd: Trenchfeild brought in his Accot : 
of Charges Generall for the last mo: which was 
perused and passed Vizt. | 
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Why our 
charges rise 
soe high. 


Febry.—. 


I To Ballance last mo. 1052 0} 2 By Muttucksaw &ca. 
To Cunjemunsaw at on goods AP 
Intat at Ir. 2a. id By Weavers Charcon- 





CasH. Dr. Per Conrra. 


The Occation of our charges last mo. riseing 
soe high is because the expences goeing to the 
mint to make essayes of our Silver &ca. was 
put to it and alsoe Servants Wages by Reason 
of keeping divers peons extraordinary for our 
business in hand at Poronia &ca. and likewise 
Dandyes to our Budgero which doe all manner 
of Worke in our new building as well as in our 
house which otherwise would cost more to hire 
people for every perticuler Service therefore tis 
thought Convenient to have them Continued in 
monthly pay which oblidges them to be at hand 
at all Seasons by night as well as by day. 

The Aceot: Currant Hugly is as last month. 


Fytche Nedham 
- Richd: Trenchfeild. 


——— 


— A cc II 
_—_—_ —- —— 


‘Rs. As. Febry.— 


Rea 

4400 
0 nae lO ps 450 
3 By do. Orungsehies 10 50 
By do. Elatchaes 4 36 
io) By de. Reyngs 7 49 
0 By do Tangeebs 105 1200 
14 By de. Mullmulls' 95 950 
3 Is By peer Trench- 
1 fei a. ood 
By Simbodass his re- 


oa © osoece 0 Ff Y 


6 


Orders arriv 
ed from 
Dacca to 
pay Jedgea. 
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Recd. letters 


from hugly. 


A Perwanna 
Come 
against the 
Pitans. 


Our Gover- 


nours talk of 


a perwannna 
issuing out 


against us at 


Dacca. 





5 


7 


S 


10 


downe and this morning the Kuttorah was 
burned with 9 people and much goods. 

Our Vaqguel brought us news from the Dur- 
bar that there is an Order from Dacca to take 
the Jidgea here. 

A Generall letter being drawn up and ap- 
proved of was Sent to the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. in Hugly with our Diary for the 
mo. January past. 

Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Councell in answer to our divers 
formerly Sent them with a Coppy of Assut 
Cauns Perwanna for Bengall and one for Orixa 
Chauped by the Cozze of Asmeer and Invoice of 
divers goods on 4 boats amount to Rups: 10574. 

Our Governors haveing complained to Dacca 
of the Pitan Merchants power and Stiffness in 
this place whereon is Come a perwanna against 
three of the head of them to turne them out of 
towne wherefore and the Kutterah being burned 
(wherein they lived) they resolved to take 
example by us and goe and live on the other 
side the water and accordingly went all over 
the River this day which soe moved those in 
Office here that they went after them and fell 
at their feet and besought them at length 
brought them back againe tho’ not Contented 
resolving to stay but till a place Can be Made 
for@#bem else where. 
are alsoe enformed by our Vaquel that 
our Governors talke much of a perwanna issu- 
ing out against usin Dacca that we-shall give out 
noe dadine on Coloured goods in Malda but be 
forced to buy what meet with in the Bazar of 
their divers lengths and Breadths &ca. pretend- 
ing that our Dadine hinders their Chaupa-Maul 
the Weavers being Soe much longer weaving 
our goods then they are those of the Bazar 
Sorts and divers Such like pretences. 





At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
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Sydulapore Comeing to us for Quicksilver we 











Sold 2 md: agreed with him for 2 mds: at 4 rs: Per Seer 
quicksilver. to deliver it on the other side the Water by 
which meanes he Saves the Custome of Malda. 

The Genll: The Genll: bookes of Accots: being perused 

pie ged ae and brought up to this time was passed, 
Charges The Accots: of charges Genll: for last mo. 

passed. being examined was passed as follow vizt. 
Ricap: TrRexcurerp. Dr. Per Contra. Or. 
Febry.— Rs. As. G. Febry.— Ra. As. G. 
1 To ae a last mo. 406 214 =28 Per Charges Genll .. 68 14 3 
i8 To Cash. «-- 300 0 O Per Charges Cattle . ig it 
Per Servts : Wages.. - 179 6 4 
267 13 O 
Per Dyett Reps, 72 14 It 
Per Ballance 365 13 3 
706 2 14 706 2 14 
Fytche Nedham 

day Richd: Trenchfeild 
Wrote toMr. Il Wrote to Mr. Prickman at Cassumbuzar to 
Prickman make what hast possible with the money 
ase Cassum- ordered us from thence to pay off the great 

hemes Sume we have now at Interest. 

Sold 1 md: This day agreed with Rajaram Passarre for I 

quicksilver. md: Quicksilver at 4 r: 3°: Per seer. 
Arrived 4 LS This evening arrived 4 boats from Hugly 
boats from with the goods formerly advised on, of which 


hugly with 








f me ane Duan to know his pleasure about the 


Lead Quicksilver and Vermillion not being 
perishable goods are ordered on shoare at our 
new ground where they will Sell best being 
none demands Custome &ca. of the byer as in 
Malda they doe. 

Our Rajamaul Vaquel being Called tells us 
that there is Pherwanna newly Come to the 
a of the mint ordering him not to take 

me of any body which paper he keeps 
ose and has wrote to Hodge Zoffe Caun the 











s of the mint how it shall be defrayed &ca. 
' Governors are Soe Strict in takeing the 
a or Poll money enordered that much 


. ar: eC ople ne har out of towne and tis thought 





not returne but have a mind to be 
sat Mucdumpore. 





44 
abou 
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The dutch This Evening the Dutch Second Senr: Oos- 

Second terhoof arrived here from Cassumbuzar. 

arrived. 22 This day Came from Dacca hither Monerams 

Menerams Partner Jaddodass who has brought with him 

ea aa Ae order from Hernaram Ray to receive from 

Dacca. Jeamshire Beag the Ezarra of the Cha Maul, 
Nurd Maul and the Guzzer Gaut of da which 


was immediately delivered him and tis said 
alsoe that Jeamshire Beage will be Suddenly 
Taggeered of his Crowries place. 

Mr. Prickman and Samuel Anthony with Mis: 
Story Arrived here from Cassumbazar bringing 
with them Rs: 51000 Accot: the Honble: Com- 
pany: with Advice thereof from the Cheif &ca. 
there : 











Accor: Currant Hueriy. Dr. PER ConTRA. Or, 





To Ballance .-. I41681 103 1 By Ballance lastmo. 78617 LOZ 


16 By Sundry Accots 10674 0 
28 By CashfromCassr: 5S1000 0O 
By do: recd: here 1490 © 


141681 10} 


<—— a 





Fvtche Nedham | 
Richd: Trenchfeild 
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i, i een A ere 


March— 

1 To Ballance last mo. 
To Permanundsaw .. 
16 To Quicksilver 2 mda: 
at 4 ra: Per seor 

3a: Per Seer , 
26 To Permanund ar 
28 To Accot: Currant 
needs from (Cas- 

To do:  yecd: here .. 
41 To Elatchaes for 9 ps. 


kere | ee, 
To Mullmulls | ps. . 

















99 
Per ConTra. Cr. 
March— Rs. As. 
18 By Accot: presenta 
for 5 shauls to be 
given our Delols 
and Merchants: 
&ca. as formerly 
agreed on = i) 60 
25 By Richd: Trench- 
fei ha te 7oo 0 
29 By pra epitetind agnic 
oo! _. as L790. O 
By Renat : Ih 
on do. 2 mo: 24 
daies .. -- 563 165) 
30 By Herderam Tewar- 
reprincipall .. 15500 0O 
By Accot: Intat: on 
do. 2 mo: 24 
daies .. -- 465 2} 
By Cunjemunsaw 
principall -- 6200 Oo 
By Accot: Interest 
on do: I mo: 27 
daies .. os 132 214 
31 By si eae: princi- 
| -- 4060 O 
By Accot : " Interest 
on do. > 124 114 
teche Nedharm 
the 4 of 4: a 
years Sallary to 
the 25 March .. SS 14} 
By Riehd: Trench- 
feild om do: Ac- 
eot: half a year 66 104 
By Jonathan Prick- 
man on do: Ac- 
cot: half a yeare #67 
By Samli: Anthony 
on do: Accot: 
half a yeare.. 4 #7 
45950 1 


By Ballance 


a *, i 
_ \ oe 5 
~<_. 
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Munday. 


Last mos: 
Cash passed. 
Agreed to 
send Rud- 
dernum with 
Allabardy to 
Poronia, 


Orda: red clo: 8: I large 
Do: Green 8: 2 do: 
yds. | 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


4th Mr. Fyvtche Nedham Cheif 


Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


The Accot: Cash for last mo: the Remaines 
being Rups: 10565; 15}a: was passed. 

The Councell haveing Called and discoursed 
divers Jentue people at last pitched on Rud-. 
dernum a Cuttery who is well acquainted at 
Poronia and related to the Nabobs Duan whose 
Wages we now make 10 rs: Per mo: and Joyne 
him in Comission with the old Armenian to go 
on the discovery of what Saltpeter Dryed 
Ginger Turmerick &ca: Merchandize may be 
had yearly at Poronia and its adjacencies and 
at what rates and the Charge of Portrage to 
Hugly and what River Conveyances are thence 
besides that by way of Rajamaul and what 
stops and troubles may be expected by the 
way &ca: more perticuler in their Instructions 
given them and then after a full enquiry and 
understanding had of those parts to returne 
with Musters of Saltpeter &ca: and a Diary 
Accompt of their Voyage that after perusall of 
which if it Shall appeare any thing profitable 
to our Masters Affaires we may forthwith advise 
thereof to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 
&ca : Councell that timely orders may be given 
in Case of any Investment to be made there 
this yeare alsoe in persuance of his Worship 
&ca: orders and for their better reception there 
by the Nabob &ca : Governors of those parts a 
Small present of Scarlett Broadcloth Christaline 
Ware &ca: is ordered to be gott ready to goe 
with them to whose discretion it is left to Pre- 
sent those things or not as they shall see the 
Nature of the business and the Honble. Com- 
panies Honour in Such Cases requires the Perti- 
culers Vizt : 


Scarlett: 5: yds. Gaistetine Ware — 


izt. 





Caudle 1 Chest Rose- 
Cup & Cover water, . 
Small with 
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Rarities Vizt 1 Multiplying glass, 3 Trianguler 
glasses 3 pr: wrought Scizzers 3 do: Orda: 4 
pr: White Spectacles 1 do: green. 

Jonathan Prickmans Accot: of Charges Gene- 
rall for mos: Novr: and Decr: being now deli- 
vered in was passed as follows Vizt 


——————_——[$_— i 


JONATHAN PaRickMan. Dr. Pen ContTmRA. Cr. 
Novr.— Re. As. P. Novr.— Ra. As. P. 
1 To Ballance last mo. i199 8 9 30 By ChargesGenerall 1851 0 0 
To Cash .. . 300 0 O By Servte: Wages 143 14 3 
ToDo: Accot: By Charges Cattle. . i213 3 
Packing Stuff.. 5800 0 O ee 

To Do: Accot;: 337 12 6 
Washing &ca: wo Oo 0 Per Charges Dyet.. 69 0 9 


By Packing stuff at 
large in our 











bookes -- S36 6 0 
1243 3 3 
By Ballance .- 26 S56 6 
2199 8 9 2i99 8 9 

Decr,— Deer.— 
1 To Ballance last mo. 956 56 6G 31 By Charges Generall 108 4 0 
3 To Cash .. . 500 0 O By Charges Cattle.. 19 2 O 
16 To Ditto .. -.. 300 0 O By Servta: Wages i44 6 O 
271 12 90 
By Charges Dyett. . 7iil o 
1756 GS 6 3443 7 0 














His Accot: of Charges Merchandize bein 
entred at large in our Generall bookes is omit 
here the Ballance of his Accot: Currant is 
Rups. 413: 54 a. which the Councell now orders 

a4 bain ao to Samll. Anthony and to Invest him 
f the Goodowne &ca: belong- 
p according to Orders from 


Nae 





_ CRITRAL UGRARY 
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eee 3 a ae at aioe a. 
Rronp: TRENCHFEILD. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 

March— Rs. As. P. Ra. 


As. 
| To Ballance lastmo. 365 12 1 31 By Charges Generall 120 2 
To Cash .. -. Foo o 0 By Charges Cattle. . 16 1 
By Servts: Wages i77 O 

t 
1 
9 


By Charges Dyett. . 64 
By Accot: Building 548 
By Samli: Anthony 

for the Ballance 

paid him ss “ISPiI3*.0 


oo — ——S ee 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samll: Anthony. 


dav 

The Dutch 10 = All this day and last night the Dutch factory 
factory be was beset by the Crowries people and the Rab- 

sett by the | ~ 
Crowtion ble on the towne Some blows passing now and 
people. then on both sides and their Vaquel had not 
the Fouzdar rescued him in his owne house had 
been shamefully beaten at the Durbar as Some 
of their Servants were alsoe this Evening an 
order was published by him with beat of a 
= Drum thro out the towne that whoever Should 
Tt}. * help the Dutch with Victualls. fire, Water, 
= Straw, or provender, for their Cattle their houses 


and all they had Should be forfitted to the King 
and alsoe those of their Servants or ours that 
are of Malda, of which we have not above 2 or 3. 
Wednesday. 11 The Stir betwixt the Dutch and the Crowry 
- Comeing before the Cozze &ca: in the Adolut 
the Dutch gott the better soe that now on both 
sides Mohuzzers are preparing to be Sent to ” 
Dace on: . sme es ) ; ue en — \*, 












12 The Dutch still keep house least Stirrin, 
they should have Viole offered th oh’ 





- — - - ° 
re me | 4 “ i 
> nr , - 1" i) tr . 
% e Ps - * 
4 > 


angry Crowry who is their ne 
* r ° 


2 a = ,— = A ati et ——¥ ad = SALA 
aS +. ’ i’ ." ~ “ > yw y ¢ ; 
. <i i “—e a ‘. "v v ATM 17 .° i ve] Z 
; - _— 2 f . 7 Sl = 
7 » ' : . , y P « ad od “a Seat ; : é ee 
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The Genll: Haveing now evened all accots: of this fac- 
3 sa aa tory and delivered the Warehouse &ca. to 
Pilakeran. Samll: Anthony the Genll: Bookes of Accots : 


being brought up to this day is now in Councell 
delivered to Jona: Prickman our new enordered 
Second of this place soe that Richd: Trench- 
feild may to morrow morning be dispeeded 
hence to his Purser Genlls: Imployment Con- 
ferred on him in Hugly : 

Fytche Nedham 

Richd : Trenchfeild 

Jonatha: Prickman 

Samll: Anthony 


Mr. Trench- Il4 Mr. Richd: Trenchfeild went hence towards 


feild went to his Station in Hugly. 
hugly. 15 Ramabeag our Fouzdar Came to visit us this 
The fouzdar 


morning very Curteously to whome we gave a 
qrt: bottle rose water. 

The Catwal 16 The Cattwall of the towne Came this morning 
visited us. to see us protesting how ready he was to Serve 
us on any Occation and in the afternoone Sent 
to desire Some rosewater haveing Some friends 
Come to him whereupon a art: bottle was sent 


visited us. 


him. 
The Crowry The Crowry went to the Dutch and fell at 
fell at the their feet to forgive the last Insolence offered 
dutohes: fest. them: which was done, the fouzdar being pre- 
sent who also Sollicited for him. 
a 
At a Consultation P 
Present 
Satturday. 16 Mr Fytche Nedham Cheif 


Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Agreed for Sambdass and Ottaram being called divers 
goods. times at length Came to an agreement with 
them for 200 ps. Cossas on a very good Muster 
at 7 rs. per ps. to be 40; co. long and 2 brd: 
allowing them 4 mos: to bring them in: 
| Charconnaes 30 co: long and 2 brd: 100 Rs. 
, se, | ps. at4r: Sa: dadine 450 
. a - Tangeebs .. 40 co: long and 2 brd: 60 
. ps. at divers rates as 
they Could take them 720 
s.. do. length re breadth 70 — i 
ps. at lO rs. per ps. .. 7@ 
1870 | 
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Presented 
the Cozze 
with 2 
quarts rose 
water. 


Tuesday. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Ls 


19 







Which abovesaid goods are all to be prized 
according as they Come out better or worse then 


their Musters : Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 


Our Cozzee Sent a letter to us to desire Some 
Cloves and Mace &ca. for his Uncle the Cozzee 
of Rajamaul for Ingredience at a feast on his 
sons birth day which was neare who was civilly 
answered that we had none nor did we trade in 
such things but doubted not but the Dutch 
Could help him with what Should have occation 
for nevertheless that they Should not thinke 
themselfes slighted we Sent him 2 qrts: rose- 
water which possibly may please as well. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Many Weavers pressing us for Dadine Some 
of which being knowne and approved by our 
Delols and us with whome we agreed for the 
following goods on Musters as before on Dadine 
at 3 mos: time Vizt: . 
Charconnaes 30 co: long and 2 brd: 100 Rs. 

ps at 3r: 8a: Dadine 350 


Do. -. 380 co: long and 2 brd: 40 

ps. at4dr: Sa: -. 180 
Reyngs .. 40 co: long and 2 brd: 10 

ps. at 7r: 70 


Tangeebs .. 40 co: long and 2 brd: 119 
ps. atdivers rates .. 1446 
Mullmulls.. 40 co: long and 2 brd: 171 









~ Sia 


ps. at 10 rs: .. 1710 
Some time after our agreement with Rudder- 








1918] 


Orders for 
Allabardy 
and Her- 
golol. 

To enquire 
of river pas- 
sages. 


Not to quar- 


rel one with 
another. 


is 
| 
, ‘ 1 
ast “ * ryt my 
= = : —— 
7 
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promisinge to returne presently but after many 
daies passing and he not appearing and the best 
time of the veare being the dry time Spending 
itt self soe fast we resolved and have taken 
another in his place Called Hergolol and agreed 
with him for 7 rs. per mo: to goe with Alla- 
bardy on the Peter desingne to Poronia who 
both are ordered to act according to the In- 
structions given them in Persia and Hindostan 
woe whose Coppy is here under sett downe 
izt. 

Orders and Instructions for Allabardy and 
Hergolol goeing to Poronia Vizt. 

You are to goe hence to Poronia with what 
Speed you Can makeing enquiry of the river 
wayes as you goe but not to goe out of your way 
for it, You are to have a Spetiall Care you doe 
not quarrell one with another for Superiority 
for take notice that you are both in Commission 
Joyntly to act together or a part as need re- 
quires and not one to say to the other that is 
your business and not mine except in the busi- 
ness of writing which the Jentue must doe tho 
not without the Councell or advice of Allabardy 
moreover now at your departure from Malda 
you are both to begin and keep a Diary in one 
booke betwixt vou of all your proceedings with 
the daves of the month duely annexed not 
omitting your very discourse with people in 
your enquiries the Cheif heads of which are to 

as follow Vizt. 

To learne how much Saltpeter fine and Course 
may yearly be had at or about Poronia now 
and what may other yeares be expected. 

To know what Turmerick may be had in 
those parts and alsoe dryed Ginger with their 
prizes. 

To learne the exact and ghenpert time or 
times for giveing out Dadine on the abovesaid 
goods and the manner of giveing it out and re- 
ceiving it in. 

You are alsoe to take an Accot: of the differ- 


ences of the prizes and quantities to be had of 
those goods in the severall townes where you 


Tal exact accot: and try all weights 
eon oon e noteing their difference in 






2 
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To enquire Enquire fully what other Merchandizes are 
what other to be had in those parts and what seaport goods 
SP aekicgensg i &ca, vends there and their usuall way of buying 
be had thore. and selling whether for time or ready money &ca. 
To enquire To sett downe in your Diary as you goe. the 
the names of names of the places you pass through and 
agen avers whether the Country is high or low and what it 
Brictees rs produceth and whether it be Colsa or under Pat- 
Malda and tana or Bengall and who are the present Gover- 
Poronia. nors there which is at large to be exprest in your 


Diary and what distance the Saltpeter &ca. for 
the Generallity is from the river and what land 
Convevances there are for goods to the river 
and what charge and what rivers or Brookes 
there are from the great river into the landward 
with their Names and how neare they Come to 
the Peter grounds and what else Necessary shall 
Come in vour minds and we recommend to you 
to write often to us giveing us a breif Accot: 
of vour Transactions and Success and after 









To bring 
musters of 
goods to 
Malda. 


‘To take 
notice what 
Governor 


obeys or not 
our dusticks. 
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To apply 

[vy] our Selfes 
to Nabob 
Spindyar — 
Caun in case 
of trouble. 


Satturday. 


Agreed for 
goods, 





5 yds. Scarlett Cristaline Ware. Rarities Vizt. 
8 yds. Orda: rel | large Caudlecup | Multiplying 


clo. and Cover. 


giase. 
8 yds. do. green, 2 do. Small with 3 Triangular glas- 
aes 


Covers. ; 
| Cheat Rose 2 large Gurgolet 3 pr. wrought 
water. bottles. Scizzars. 
4 do. peter 
4 pr: white spec- 
tacles., 
| do: green. 


30 


Nabob Spyndyar Caun has wrote to us In- 
viting us to settle a factory there and Meirza 
Boola Caun has wrote alsoe kindly to us offering 
to assist our people in what he Can to whome 
in Case of trouble or the like we advise vou to 
apply your selfes we wish you both good Voyage 
with Success and a quick returne - 

Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 


A list of what papers given with them Vizt: 
A Coppy of Hodgee Zoffee Caunfs] per- 
wanna. 
A Coppy of Sultaun Auzzums Neshaun. 
A Coppy of Shasteh Cauns Perwanna. 
A Coppy of Assut Cauns Perwanna. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fvtche Nedham Chef 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr Samuel Anthony. 


Other Weavers presenting themselfes dayvly 
for some time at length we Came to an agree- 
ment with them on the Same termes as before 
for the following goods at 3 mos: time Vizt. 
Charconnaes 30 Covds: long and 2 broad Rs. 
| ‘ SO ps: at 3r: Sa: per pre 


a 8: ne Ne 
Tangeebs .. i ec vas: long and 2 broad 


Covds: long and 
12 ps: at lOr: per ps: 120 


6 ps: at eee tee gt 72 
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Accor: Currant Hvucriy. Dr. Per ContTRA. Cr. 
nig Rs. As. 
25 To Sallary payable 
Aprill— Apll.— Rs. As. 
30 To Proffit and loss 30 By Ballance last 
to even that mo. '.. 141681 10) 


Accot: és 3278 2} 
To Ballance being 

the neat stock 

of this factory 

now remaining IS7051 4/2 














“Ta1681 10} 
Fyvtche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 
7 CasH, Dr. Pern CONTRA. ) Cr. 
Apll.— Rs. As. P. Apll.— Ras. As. P. 
1 To Ballance last | 9 By Samii: An- 
mo. -. 10565 15 6 thony _ +». 300 0 0O 
12 To Moneram Delol 1618 14 0 £12 By Cattle for 1 
To Crepoll -- &69 8 O browne horse 340 0 0O 
23 To Accot: Interest By Rajamaul resi- 


dence paid the 





Dadine at 1} Sa uel — o- 20 0 0 
per Cent ie 93 ll 6 16 By Samil. Anthony 400 0 O 
To Moneram «ca. 413 6 By Sambdass and < yr 
To Pursotum and | Ottaram -- 1400 0 0 
Rajeeb WS 39 7 G& 21 By Voyage to Poro- 
To Fytche Nedham | nia paid Alla- 
over pd. him in  bardy add Her 
Sept. last  .. 6 2 4 - golol for ex- 
30 To Permanundsaw i139 O O | ence ~» , 200. 0.0 
To Ramkisson and in | By Hous Wines: P 
Pertemul .. 23013 O : 22 and stores 
ten OF prs large. 5 oe oa 
Persian’Carpets ‘130° Lt Be Bi ‘ 


— ul : . - ae «A 
ry che Nedth: wh) 
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Malda Diary mo. May 1681. 
At a Consultation 


day Present 


Munday. 3 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 


Last mos: The Accot: of Cash being perused was passed 

Cash passed. the Remaines being at the end last mo: Rups 
4619: 5a: 4p: which was what at this time 
offered. Fytche Nedham 


Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 


Presented 7th Presented Allumchund seekdar of Butteah 


Allure Gopollpore } yd: fine green cloth to cover his 
Sina. _-—«Gopollpore & yd: fine g 

Arrived Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol at 
pe ae Poronia advising that the Nabob was gone to the 


Camp at Durbunga and left Boola Caun Fouzdar 
there in his place who they Say will not give 
them leave to range the Country in that Nature 
as they would not trade as they pretend Cus- 
tome free without the Nabobs leave there, he 
hath sent a letter to him to have his perwanna 
for us to have free egress and regress and to 
trade without Molestation in his Dominions &ca. 
Sent letters 10 Sent letters to Allabardy and Hergolol at 
to Poronia. Poronia Commending them for getting Boola 
Cauns letter to the Nabob and that manner 
and advized them to live friendly and to be 
very dilligent in their business that the[y] may 
returne the sooner, 
Our goods 16 £Our Orrua goods whome the Master of the 
stopt by tho Chop (who has rented the same) and the Fouz 
Fourders dar sent Peons to force them hither that they 





Cee. might stop them till our Merchants paid the 
Chop &ca. but we haveing foreknowledge thereof 
Sent Peons alsoe to hinder them Comeing to 
Malda and to Carry them to our new factory 
which they did. 
| The Fouzdear 17 The Fouzdar in the behalf of the Ezadar 
’ ) Gailld) our Called all our Delols and Picars &ca and forced 
ar dolols and them to give a writing not to prize to us any 


goods but what should be Chauped &ca. 
8 The Fouzdar and Cozze &ca. sitting in the 


¢. 


é é _~ a , » oem . J . \ 4 a z _ ‘ —" ae 





1lO 


The Ezardar 
complains of 
us to the 
Governors. 


Our Vaquel 
Called. 


The Ezardar 
came to visit 
us. 
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Adollut the Ezardar Came thither to Complaine 
of us where upon divers peons one after another 
was Sent for our Vaquel to answer to the 
Matter alleadged against us who after Instruc- 
tions given him went, where after a few ques- 
tions the matter not being Criminous the Court 
ordered that the Ezardar should Come to us 
and end his business. 


wer is the better backed for as much as 
Malda is the Nabobs 


him by Hernaraine Cong 


all ov good ods this yeare in Malda (that he 










on them) as we did the 

for want of a Conveniency on the 
river which now we have an 
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_ him to write to Dacca about us which might 
doe as well, after this he went to the Fouzdars 
againe about it, who answered that he Could not 
meddle with us without an order from Dacca. 
we haveing done nothing but what the privi- 
ledges of our phermaund allows soe he remaines 
fretting his grease and Councelling what to doe 

20 He went againe to the Cozzee where he had 
the same answer as before. 


Allumchund 24 Allumchund Sekedar and his Son haveing of 
wreuenedn a long time desired each a knife being now 


‘with 2 knifea. Mangoe time and now Comeing to our house 
two plaine knifes were given them. 

This day Came Pahlaud from Poronia bring- 
ging news that Allabardy and the Jentue that 
went with him have gotten Boola Cauns Dus- 
tick and are gone to range the Country and 
make enquiry as they were ordered in the 

: meane time he has also brought at accot- of 
what he learned there with a fowle draught of 
the Country and Rivers and divers patternes of 
goods of those parts ca. 

The Pitans 25 The Pitan Merchants of this place haveing 
came into had a Delassa from the Nabob Came this day 
: to Malda againe to trade as formerly. 


Arrived letters from Hugly dated the 21st 
Currant, 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Friday. 27th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 


eed for Selliman Picar and his Son being discoursed 
rerbunds. at ler we Came to an agreement with them 
for 500 ps. seerbunds on a Washed Muster 40 
i ae co. long 1 co. broad at lr; l5a: pee amots : 
Nae Pe oe to Rups. 968: 12a: they are to brought in 
—  eady for the Tuct within 3 mos: from this 






wae we .. - . . ’ 4 : 
The Warehouse Accot: being brought in by 
se ot: of charges Genll : which was 
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SaAMLL: ANTHONY. Dr. Per CONTRA. Cr. 
Aprill— Rs. As. P. April :— Rs. As. P. 
1 To Rems: last mo: 13913 0 30 Perch Genll: 175 4 9 
9 To Cash sa oun’ 8° @O Per ch Cattle... 25 4 9 
16 To Cash -- 400 0 O Per Servta: Wages 170 13 3 
30 To Cash -- 400 0 @Q 

371 6 9 
Per charges Dyett.. 904 5 O 

Per charges uild- 
ing . 207 0 O 

Per house hold no- 
cessaries as L201). 6 
793 6 9 


Per Rems: Re. a. P. 
In Tattes .. 312 9 134 
In Cash s+ 133 12 114 446 6 3 


12359 13 O 1239 13 O 








Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samll : aN 


Sentletters 209 Sent letters to the Worshipful Matts: Vin- 

to hugly. cent &ca. accompanied with the Ballance of our 
last yeares bookes and Diary for mo: Aprill 
and an Accot: and Draught of Poronia with its” 
adjacenties with divers patternes of goods of — 


those parts &ca . Te $s 
Accot: Currant Hugly is as last mo: %. | 
 Fytche Nedham Soot 5 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. p+ et Se 


gs me ay Ballan: 


Tae ee sede Se 
“Wie Nea ean 
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Seld quick- 


silver, 


Accot: of 
Cash passed. 


Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Arrived let- 
tera from 
Poronia. 


The gover- 
nors beat our 
workmen for 


goeing to our 
new Factory. 





Malda. Diary mo. June 1681. 


At a Consultation 


day Present 


10 


13 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 


Sold 20 sr: Quicksilver at 4r: 4a: Per Seer 
and delivered a Maund formerly agreed for at 
do. price. ) 

The Accot: of Cash for last mo. being perused 
was passed the Remaines being Rups: 2262: 
11 a: Ip. Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 


Sent letters to Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia ordering them to be as speedy as pos- 
sible in their business that they may give us 
an Accot: of those parts time enough to give 
out Dadine on Peter &ca. this veare if thought 
Convenient and ordered by all meanes to bring 
with them Musters of what ever Commodities 
may be had there even to Corne and such like 
&ca. very full. 

Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol 
signifying that they had ranged most of the 
Peter Country but have not leave to buy or sell 
any thing without Spindyar Cauns Perwanna 
almost all Poronia being his Jaggeer wherefore 
they are thinking to goe to the Nabob where he 
is at Wars to procure his Perwanna there &ca. 

Our Governors here are extreamely vexed at 
our building at Mucdumpore soe that for want 
of other Matter to shew their displeasure they 
Catch our poor Workemen as Candegurs Washers 
&ca. beating them and Makeing them give 
Notes not to serve us on the other side the Water 
notwithstanding which divers families are al- 
ready gone hence thither who will be in a Man- 
ner immediately under us being there will for 


the Present be Bae poods but ours cured there 


on whome they be forced to depend for a 
livelyhood till other Merchants Come to live on 
that side the River. 


‘These 4 last nights about one or paid Sakina 
after midnight we have had for 2: or 3: Gurries 








om. 


Ll4 


Bricks 
thrown into 
our house at 
midnight, 


Agreed with 


Simbonaut 
for white 
clo. 
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together bricks thrown into our factory in Malda 
but Could not learne from whence they Came 
the people here say it is the Divell and that the 
house has formerly been haunted but we rather 
thinke it to be a Malda Malitious Rogue who 
if Can Catch shall be sure to have his payment 
for his paines. 

About 10 a clock Came letters from Hugly 
with Invoice of 12 chests Silver qts 60 Ingots 
amounting to with charges Rups: 106496: 10a: 
9p: advised to goe on 3 boats to Rajamaul 
whether some of us intend to morrow to goe 
and meet them. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 


Rajaray haveing been often with us and 
ready alwaies at Call to serve us on any Occa- 
tion lately began to take it ill that his good will 
and paines has not been rewarded wherefore 
takeing him into our Consideration that he is 

ett to help us in many things and to encourage 
him tis agreed to send for him to our new fac- 
tory and there present him with the following 
perticulers Vizt. 1 Shaul 1 Gurdle 2} yds: Orda: 
red cloth for his pallankeen 1 Multiplying glass 
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people they being most of them Weavers that 
have brought in their full Number of peeces of 
last Dadine. 


The Cheif In order to the houseing and disposeing of the 
ani ngs 12 chests of Silver now Comeing from Hugly to 
ake Bi the Rajamaul it is thought fit that the Cheif and Mr. 
silver lately Prickman to morrow repaire hence to Rajamaul, 
come up, whence the Cheif is to returne soe soone as Can 


dispose of any of the said Silver or at least seen 
the essayes of the whole parcell made and then 
leave Mr. Prickman (who can now best be 
Spared hence) to see to the Coinage or Sale of 
it who is required as soone as ever he has made 
any money by Sale or otherwaies to send it 
forthwith to us to pay off what shall be here 
standing at Interest and to forward our Dadine 
what possible. 


The Re- The Remaines in Cash this time being Rups: 
maeines in 631: lla: Lp: is delivered to Samll. Anthony 
Case &ca. ‘ : “ f 

ated sen who is alsoe required to take up and give his 
Sami. noat for what money shall Come in as aforesaid 
Anthony. in our absence and deliver those Weavers agreed 


with in this Consultation their full Dadine at 
our doore and as money shall hold out to be 
giveing out more Dadine on former termes for 
Reyngs Tangeebs and Mullmulls, he is likewise 
to goe dayly or every other day to our new fac- 


To goe often tory to inspect into our Building &ca. there and 
to Mucdum- to see that all our Workemen whome we implov 
D prc build their Conveniencies round our ground to 


live there though but for a time haveing lately 
had some reason for it (besides their being neare 
us) divers spies too, theives by night Coming 
that wavy being heard to utter some words as if 
they had a designe on our goods housed there 
which hope in few daies hence will be more 
secure in our brick building when finished. 



















To make and He is alsoe to make and send in the hands of 
pissy rates our Servants Dusticks bring what of our 
goods. pods are now ready at Orrua Shabashpore &ca. 
Orungs to our new factory and if any troubles 
_ in our absence should happen with our trouble- 
some Malda Governors to send us word of it 
nd that may our Advice therein and what 
etter Come from any parts he is to send us for 
SOLS, 7) RE ee 2 pees Na 
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Wareho: The Warehousekeepers Accot: of the ware- 


and Cha: house and Charges Genll: being perused were 

Genl: Ac- ——— at : 
cot: passed. passed V2 

SAMLL: ANTHONY. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 

Mayv— Rs. As. PP. Rs. Aa. P. 

! To Rems: last mo. 759 11 Il 31 By Charges Genll: 105 8 O 

22 To Cash .. c. C0. 0) 10 By Charges Cattle 209 3 & 

By Servants Wages 176 4 5 

310 15 10 


By Charges Dyctt 72 12 O 
By Char: Building 312 2 124 
By Rermaines in 

tate -- 4657 13 94 


1159 11 11 1159 11 11 


: 














Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samll: Anothony. 


Mr. Nedham 16 In the morning Mr. Nedham and Mr. Prick- 


and Mr. man sett out hence for Rajamaul. 

hegre 18 We arrived about 4 a clock this evening at 
Rajamaull. Rajamaul by boat. 

Atrived'at + Understanding from our Vaquell here that 
Rajamaul. our business has been some daies stopped and 


noe dustick to be gotten for our boats urfless 
we pay Custome occationed by Meirza Rajub 
Allee writeing twice to Hodje Safty Cawne 
about us and the Dutch which has reduced 2 
orders from him one to take custome of our 
wood Comeing for our building and the other to 
demand Rewanne of the Dutch &ca,. in which 
_ ™ &eca. he includes us, wherefore this morning we 
Visited went both to visit him and to dispute the busi- 
Rajub Allee. ness whereafter shewing coppy of the Kings — 
them in open durbar if they v > force 
and many such like pres 
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Sent lettera 
to Poronia. 


Arrived 3 
boats silver 


from hugly. 


Visited the 
fouzdar of 
Rajamaeul. 


Visited the 
Cozxzee. 


Thursday. 
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them freely as now it appeares then 





LI7 


Wrote to poronia at large ordering them not 
to Meet the Nabob nor present him &ca. but to 
come thence forthwith bringing an Aceot: of 
the place and Musters of all goods. 

Arrived here 3 boats Silver from Hugly Con- 
signed to us here qt: 12 chests Visited Sheeck 
Golom Mohuddee the fouzdar of Rajamaul who 
asked us many questions and received us very 
Civilly. 

This evening we went alsoe to Meirza Zum- 
maes who was very free in discourse with us 
promissing all kindness in his power to give. 

Went to visit the Cozzee and Meir Addull 
who is alsoe Cozzee of Malda. 


Rajamaul Diary Mo. June 1681. 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. F'ytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman. 


Haveing visited the Governors in whose power 
it was to stop our business and argued our case 
with them and opened or cleared the Stop on 
our Masters businesse againe we thought it a 
fitt time to give them their yearly present which 
alsoe Serves to gratifie their kindness now to 
us and not haveing promissed any thing till 
after our businesse was cleared we shall in our 
opinion have much more honour in presenting 

if had been 
Compelled to it as Sometimes we are in a Man- 
ner the perticulers concluded on to be given 


them are as follow Vizt : 


‘To the Fouzdar Sheeck Golom Mohudde 2 


yds. Scarlet 2 yds. fine green, 2 yds. orda: red 


fo Meirza Rajub Allee Kings Duan Bunxze 


we Ameen and Wacka Nevice of Rajamaul, 2 yds. 
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To the Droga of the Tancksaul Dowlut Beag 
3 yds, scarlet 10 bot: Rosewater. 

To the Cozzee 1} wds. searlet 14 yd. orda: 
red | pr Spectacles 1 pr: Scizzers 10 botles 
Rosewater, 

To Meir Addull who is alsoe head Cozzee of 
Malda 1 yd. Searlett 2 yds. orda: red, 1 paire 
Scizzers 1 pr. Spectacles 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Cullmull Beag Meira Syud Jaffers Brother 
who offitates in his place of Shar Mulka Droga 
he being at Dacca 1 yd. Scarlett 1 yd. orda: 
red 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Jaddoray the fouzdars Duan 4} yd. Sear- 
lett 24 yd. orda: red 1 pr: Seizzers. To Mam- 
hud Hossem, Munshy to Rajub Allee, } yd: 
scarlet } vd: orda: red 1 pr: Scizzers and 2 
other of his writers | vd: orda: red and 2 pr: 
Scizzers. 

To Ruffea Zummas Petesdust } yd: scarlett 
4 vd: orda: red and I pr: Scizzers. 

To Syud Beag Meirbarka Droga 4+ yd: Scarlet 
} yd: orda: red 1 knife. 

To Sheck Sydula Pachoutryka Droga and 
Rajuballees Mosaib } vd: Scarlet, 4 vd: orda: 
red. 1 knife. 

To sevyll: people at the Tancksaul 4 yd: scar- 
lett and 3 knifes it belongs not to Some of those 
abovenamed to Meddle with or disturb our 
business yet against their orders they doe and 
for as much as they usually have been presented 
therefore it was thought fitt now least they 
imploy their witts against us which now they 
Cannot well doe: Fv: Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman. 


Sent letters to Mr. Anthony ordering him to 
send us 50 mds; lead for our Tancksaul use &ca. 

This day Arrived here from Malda 52 mds: 
4 Se: Lead with advice thereof for our use in 
the Mint to Make our Chandyes and Essayes. 

A Genll: letter being drawn up read and ap- 
proved was sent forward to his worship &ca. 
in Hugly : | 
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Accor: Currant? Huery. Dr. Per Coxrrra. Or. 
June— Re. As. P. Re. As. P. 
30 To Ballance -- 244447 15 7 By Ballance 


Mo. -. 137951 4 10 
By Ingots Silver 106261 5 3 
By cha: Mer- 

chan : 


r? on 
do: hither .. 235 6S 6 





Fytche N edham 
Jonathan Prickman. 








CasuH. Dr, , Pen ConTra. | Cr. 

June— Rs. As. P. Re. As, P. 
1 To Ballance last mo: 2262 11 1 1 By Rajamau! resid- 
‘To Quicksilver 1 md: the 
20 sr: ar: | 6 
4a: per "se. 255 0 0 mos : to 


16 To Peranaut at In- 








o oOo 
terest at Ir: 0 oO 
2a: Per Cent 

_ Per Mo. <- o Oo 
To Accot: Interest o oO 

| on 3300rs: . By Accot: plate for 
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Rajamaul Diary Mo. July 1681. 


4 Came news from Malda that by reason of the 
Jidgea which now is very hott there and heavy 
on the poore people which makes our Taggad- 
gers Complaine that many Weavors run away 


but question not but when the heat is over they 
will come againe. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Wednesday 6 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Haveing for many daies busied our Selfes to 

find out the tricks of the Tancksaul or Mint and 
to see Essayes of our Silver made as well at our 
house as at the Mint which being done (tho not 
to our satisfaction) they not agreeing with our 
English Essayes according to the proportion of 
difference advised by his Worship": &ca. from 
Hugly, vet seeing we have tryed all manner of 
wayes Could Invent to find out if possible some 
profitable reason of the difference in vaine for 
that the Chandyes Gennerally agreed, most of 
the essayes comeing out alike proportionable 
their finess even to a Ruttee in 93 rs: wt: and 
because the time of the yeare for giveing out 
Dadinee for this Shipping begins to Spend a 
pace and for that Mr. Nedhams presence is 
required in Malda therefore it is resolved and 

ordered by this Councell (as most proffitable to 
our Hondas: Masters) that Mr. Nedham re 
to his charge there and that Mr. Prickman } 
ing seen the way of coyning goe on with that . 
business as fast as possible that our giveing out ane 
dadinee pe not hindred as it must needs be if reg 

| for answer to the | 
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Mr.Nedham 7 #Betimes in the morning Mr. Nedham Sett out 


arrived aoe from Rajamaul very Sick for Malda where he 

ajamaul, arrived the Same day about 2 a clock in the 
afternoone. 

Sem sevters Came new[s] from Rajamaul that 34 Peter 

smal, = boats were arrived there from Pattana and that 


Rajub Allee denies to give them his pass pre- 
tending that Boolchund has a late order from 
the Nabob to take Custome of us but that we 
suppose to be onely wind and will blow over 
Came letters J“ geeescee 
ame letters from Hugly with Co of 
oe BY Hodgee Zoffy Cawns new A a dated Oc- 
tober 2d: 1680. 

17 Rajaray haveing severall daies endeavoured 
to borrow of us about rups: 2000 for 2: mos: 
to make up his Mungemull and finding wee 
Could not be wrought upon by faire words to 
day he Sett himself to Molest our affaires what 
he could sending people to plow up the high 
way newly made about our factory ground and 
to Make againe the way upon the Aul by the 
river in our ground as formerly but he missed 
of his Aime some of his people that attempted 
it haveing received their due reward from our 
Peons and Dandyes ran away which ended that 
dispute. 


Malda and Englezavad Diary Mo. July 1681. 


 . 20 Came news from Rajamaul that the Peter 
_ roi boats were released there. 
Arrived from 24 Came from Rajamaul mint 15000 rs: with 
 Rejameul _—s advice thereof from Mr. Prickman. 


ra: 





At a Consultation 
Present 
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Samu: An THony. Dr. Per ContTRa. Or 

J une— Rs. As. G. Rs. As. G. 
| To Rems: last Mo: 457 13 S4 30 By Charges Genll: 137 14 10 
14 To Cash .. is, £00) ‘0-6 By Charges Cattle 27 s&s O 
24 To Cash .. -- 400 0 O By Servants Wages 1588 2 15 
353 9 5& 


Agreed to 
buy 8S begacs 
ground more 
of Rajaray. 


By Charges Dyett 70 3 10 
By Charges Build- 
imge .. .- 283 2 15 


7O6 15 10 

Per Rems: in 
tattee.. 45410 84 
In Cash ~- 96 310 
—— 550 13 184 


1257 13 83 1257 13 Sh 








Our troubles at Malda with the Crowry &ca. 
growing to a great height about our not Suffer- 
ing our goods to be Chauped and goeing to 
Muckdumpore to live to looke after our business 
there, whether most of our goods now are 
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ground was meazured with the same line with 
our factory ground Eigh{t] begaes and the 
marks of its bounds noted and the price agreed 
for it was 40 rs: according to which he forth- 
with gave us a note which was Signed and wit- 
nessed accordingly. 

Rajaray haveing the Command of most of 
the brick and Stone in these parts and Gower 
&ea. and the waters being now high and fitt 
time to bring them cheap, wherefore have al- 
ready sent our own people to bring bricks and 
understand the charge and alsoe discoursed with 
Rajaray about the same and finding he was 
willing to take that business upon him and that 
he would help us with brick much cheaper than 
we can bring them our Selfes, considering the 
great Number of fisher boats in his jurisdiction 
which are all at his beck and that there is Con- 
veyance by water to us thence but just in the 
time of the highest water soe that if Slip this 
oppertunity our building must lye still in the 
dry time or must pay dearer for our bricks and 
may be not gett what we want neither, there- 
fore after good consideration how to deale with 
him we now have agreed with him for 105 lack 
bricks at 3500 Per Rupee each weighing 2 sr: 
14 ch: hugly weight which in all amounts to 
Rupees 3000 of which tis agreed to pay him 
downe 2000 rs: now and the rest 10: or 15 
daies hence as see bricks come in they are to be 
delivered us at the river Side on our ground. 

Persaud Moodee haveing brought in his former 
dadinee we Came to an agreement with him for 
700 ps: Cossaes of Orrua on Simbodass his last 
Muster on which is ordered to pay him 7000: 
Rupees and dispatch him thither before the 
Dutch Picars who are now on goeing with a 
good Summe. Here in these parts is noe allow- 
ance of Batta on Sicca Rupees as have often 
proved yett in Complyance with the Worship- 
full Agent &ca. orders we shall force the Picars 
and weavors to Allow 1 Per Cent tho we are 
certaine will be perfect loss to them unless they 
are considered for it in prizing their goods and 
for what is paid out otherwaies then on dadinee 
Can gett noe Batta for, therefore are forced to 
pay it as peet that our businesse may goe on: 

. Fytche Nedham 
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Ibrain beag 
came from 
poronia, 


The Pitan 
merchants 
visited us at 
our new fac- 
tory. 


The fouzdar 
of Malda 
went to 
Dacca. 


The Delols 
have given 
notes not to 
come neare 
our Factory. 
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Ibraim beag that went with Allabardy to 
Poronia is returned Sick and reports to us that 
Allabardy and Hergolol were ready to Come 
thence and might expect them in 5 or 6 daies. 

All the Malda Pitan Merchants Came ta visit 
us at our new factory, where we feasted them 
with what the time and place afforded and Con- 
tracted friendship with them after the Manner 
of the Country which is not wont to hold long. 

_Ramabeag fouzdar of Malda being Some daies 
Since Taggeerd went this day from Malda to- 
wards Dacca. 

Came order to Jeamshirebeag to have the 
Chaup Nurd and Cundimaul and Gautkaguzzer 
of Malda from Monerams people from this day 
forward. 

We are at it tooth and Naile with Jeamshire- 
beag Malda Crowry and have been a long time 
about the Chaup and our new factory but hope 
now shall come to arbitration both Sides desire- 
ing it, yett neither bows as yett, if we can carry 
it now Suppose shall have noe more quarrells 
with Malda, but the Crowryv and Hernarraine 
Ray is very stiff and desirous to keep us under 
Malda, they dayly scare us with the news of the 
Nabobs phirwanna Comeing to order us to buy 
noe goods but in Malda and there not without 
the chaup, all Delols have given notes and are 
forbid on Perill of Confiscation of their goods 
&ca. to Come neare us, wherefore perhaps shall 
now try and prize our goods our Selfes, soe that 
if can but itist 
Shall not Come within our Doores 


off. 
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CasH, Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 
J uly— Rea. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
1 To ee last 6 By Saml: Anthony 400 0 0 
-- 989 | 7 15 By Pahlaud for 
18 To. , fea at In- . timbers for our 
terest at Ir; factory 411 6 0 
2a: Per Cent IS By Saml: Anthony 400 0 O 
7 Per Mo: -- 600 0 0 25 ae Rajaray Chow- 
25 To Sicca Rups: dry on bricks 
recd: from the and §& begaes 
Mint 15000 0 O land -. 240 0 0 
25 To Accot : Interest By Persaud Moodee 7000 0 O 
on 7000 rs: Da- 30 By Saml: Anthony 677 Il 7 
: dince at 1} Per —_—_—_ 
Cent . 87 8 O 10929 1 7 
To Accot: Batta on By Ballance »« S737 8.0 
9000 ra: at 1 
Per Cent a 90 0 
16666 9 7 16666 9 7 








Fytche Nedham. 


Englezavad Diary Mo. Auqust 1681. 
Came letters 2d Came letters from Huglv adviseing of 2 Ships 
| the George and Anns Arrivall in Ballasore 
Road &ca. 
At a Consultation 
Present 
5th Mr. Fvtche Needham Cheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Remaines of the Accot: of Cash to the 
_ end of last month being found to be 64 rs: 4} a: 















' was passed. 
A Generall letter being drawne up read and 
- approved was sent forward to his worship &ca. 
/ Councell in Hugly: Fytche Nedham 
oe as Samll: Anthony 
ath, # | Jeamshirebeas promissed our Vaquel to come 
) our new w Factory on Munday next to see the 
and Accommodate’ the quarrells betwixt 


At a Consultation 
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about takeing our new dadinee (tho we could 
have wished the other had been first prized 
which could not be for our troubles with the 
Agreed with “Government) which they now agreed to take 


ee ap on our former musters tho not without much 
weavors for Jangling and disputes Silke and thread is now 
zoods. dearer then it was then which we promissed to | 


consider them for the limited time for bringing 
there goods in and prizeing them is the end of 
October next the perticulers and quantities are 
as followeth Vizt: 

To Sookdeave Tundun — 
Tanjeebs .. 150 ps: at 12 rs: is 1800 . 
Mullmulls .. 150 ps: at 10 ,, ., 1500 
Orrua Cossas 200 ps: at 10 ,,_ ,, 2000 

To Muttuck and Trepore Saw —__ 5300 
Tanjeebs .. 150 ps: at 12 rs: is 1800 
Mullmulls .. 250 ps: at 10 ,, is 2550 

—- 4300 
To Divers weavors on the Severall sorts goods 
as follows 
Elatchaes .. 131 ps: at 9 rs: Per ps: 
30 co: lo: and 2 brd:.. 1179 
Seersuckers 100 ps: at 8 rs: Per ps: 
do: lo: and brd: a2 S00 
Chandenyes 320 ps: at 6: do: lo: and 
brad: Ra ssa 1920 
Orungshies at ps: at 5: do: lo: and 


* »-e ** 375 

Chareconnaes 100 ps: at4}$do: lo: and ‘a 

Do. = 370 8: at 34 do: lo: and i" : 

, Bite , ; “—* —*- 1295 
Nehallewares 180 ps: at 4) Per ps : 36 


puts =) an = : 
/ co: lo: and 2 brd: is . 
‘ . -~ : \ — - " -_, . ‘ i > 
Mundeebs .. 398 ps: at 1 | 
Trt? ae 
















7 . Do . ‘ , 
7 rs _ a ‘a 
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Visited 
Sheck Fut- 
tula, 


Jearnshire- 
beag hales 
our picars to 
prison beat- 
ing them 
“ca, 


5S 





—_— oe co - 
@ 


Last night we being invited to feast at Nabob 
Muck rubcaunes house and Sheck Futtulaes 
house this morning we went being over against 
Malda where we mett the Pitan Merchants &ca. 
people of note hereabouts, and a new Fouzdar 
goeing to Gooragaut who promissed us his 
favour if at any time should have ocecation in 
those parts, we were Set above all at the feast 
and rated very curteously. 

About 10 a clock this morning Came a new 
Fouzdar to Malda (which hindred Jeamshire 
beags comeing to. the feast and alsoe to meet us 
as promissed) Sent by Boolechund Hernarraine 
haveing putt all his Governments on both Sides 
the water into his Command himselfe not being 
able to deale with us and the Pitans, that by 
meanes of Boolchunds Strick Governing he may 
worke his ends on us, to make our weavors pay 
the Chop &ca, as the Pitans pray but we have 
not Suffered our weavors vet to pay any nor 
hope shall not have occation. 

Last night Jeamshire Beag hearing that the 
Malda picars came to us to take our Puttun not- 
withstanding their obligation passed to him to 
the Contrary, sent and haled many of them to 
prison beating and forceing from them &ca 
which if not remided from Dacca our business 
will be hindred on that Side the water he hath 
alsoe sett divers Punsewys on the river betwixt 
Malda and our new Factory and alsoe below it 
to hinder any goods comeing to us yet notwith- 
standing we have ght goods of our Malda 

oods hither on our Budgera to be prized and 
Cured here with the rest and hope to get the 
remaining part hither by the same Convevance 
whither he will or noe. 
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Sent letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
manat Raja- 
maul, 
Allabardy 
and Hergolol 
came from 
poronia. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman 
with 9100 
Rups: sicca. 
Sent letters 
to Rajameaul 
with 1 Mada: 
20 Sr: Lead. 
Jeamshire- 
beag promis- 
see to Come 
to our new 
factory to 
put an end 
to the quar- 
rella made 
betwixt us. 


Munday 
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a reward and the other that he will keep the 
Custome of the Mint Amonut till has order from 
Hodjee Softy Cawne about [it], there is alsoe a 
New Wackanavice Come to Rajamaul Called 
Mamood Lumma. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaull in 


answer to his to us of the 7th Currant. 


ll 


11. 


12 
1S 


15 


Sent to Rajamaul adviseing that have news 
from Pattana that a new Phirmaund is come to 
cleare the Custome of the Tancksaul &ca. 

Allabardy with Hergolol arrived from Poronia. 

Came letters from Mr. Prickman with Rupees 
9100: from the Mint. 

Sent Letters to Rajamaul with 19 mds: 20 
Sr: more of lead to Mr. Prickman haveing ad- 
vice that he has agreed with a Merchant for 40 
mas. 

Our Vaquel brought us w aine that by 
meanes of Meiza Syud Beage and other friends 
Jeamshire Beag has againe promissed to Come 
to our new Factory to put Some end to the 
quarrells now betwixt us to morrow which being 
Sunday our Vaquell was ordered to put the 
meeting of till the Munday. 





At a Consultation : 
Present 
Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife | 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 
Haveing discoursed with more Picars an 

weeyprs so Came to an agreement with them 
for t ollowing goods on Same termes w 
DN ys gee aie 


= 







quantities are as followeth: — 
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To divers weavors Vizt. 


Charconnaes 20 ps: 30 covds: lo: 

and 2brd: at4irs: Per 
ps: oe 90 

Do. -. 300 ps: do: lo: and brd: 
at 34 Per ps: .- 1050 

Nehallewars 40 ps: 36covd: lo: and 
2 brd: at 44 Per ps: .. 180 

Mundeells 102 ps: Do: lo: and broad 
| at 104 Per ps: ee eS yy | 

Tanjeebs 10 ps: 40 covds: lo: and 
2 brd: at 15 rs: Per ps: 150 

Do. .. 140 ps: do: lo: and brd: 
at 12 L788 

Mulmulls 100 ps: do: lo: and brd: 
at 10 - 1000 

0 Sookdeave Tundun Vizt. 

— ulls .. 200 ps: 40 co: lo: and 2 

brd: at 10 .. -- 2000 
To Persaud Moode Vizt. 

Orrua Cossaes 200 ps: 40 co: lo: and 2 
brd: at 10 .. -. 7000 
14329 


A ugust. 








Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony. 


15th This morning Came Jeamshire Beag from 


Malda to our new Factory at Englezavad by 
Muckdumpore with Meza Svud beag and Dawad 
Cawne the chief of the Pitan Merchants where 
we civilly received them feasting them accord- 
ing to their and our manner with which they 
were very well pleased and became very earnest 
with us and Jeamshire Beag to be friends, they 
promissing for him and he himself alsoe that 
our business should not be troubled farther but 
Contrarily in what lay in his power he was and 
should hence forward be iy to help us, it is 
now alsoe agreed betwixt us that he shall not 
Meddle with, nor chop our Puttun goods nor 
force any thing from our weavors and picars in 
the name of chop money on our goods, but what 
t of them on other pretences by fair 
meanes in time to cleare our picars &ca. from 
any Chop money on our goods without 
er ome. from , tho an order on 
» would not be omni cr he 


« 
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Mr. Jona- 
than Prick- 
man came 
from Raja- 
maul. 


Mr. Jona- 
than Prick- 
man and 
Mrs. Mary 
Cole was 
Marryed. 


Mr. Jona- 
than Prick- 


roan with his 


wife went to 22 
Rajamaul. 

The Cheif 23 
<{<cea went to 
Malda. 
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haveing heard that we have wrote to Dacca 
against him tis very like it partly Scared him 
into an agreement with us Least afterwards 
should be forced to it with shame and truly 
twas not with much honour to him now for all 
the country laugh to see him Stoop soe that has 
alwaves been soe high and Stiff. 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman came from Rajamaul 
haveing as he saith gotten all our silver into the 
Tancksaul and is coyning which made him soe 
bould to Come over hither that he might be 
Marryed according to Contract to Mrs, Mary Cole 
before Mrs. Nedham went down to Hugly which 






_the rights being 
he Dutch and 


wife to his business at Rajamaul, 

Our Vaquel went to Jeamshirebeag to know 
why he continues still to hinder our businesse 
and vex our people contrary to our late agree- 
ment whose answers are full of tricks and 
quibles whereby understand shall have noe 


setled peace but by meanes from Dacca. — 

The Cheif &ca. went to Malda Intending to 
pay Jeamshire Beag vizt: and try if can find 
what he aims at but he would not be spoken 
with then, wherefore we left our vaquel and re- 
turned to our business at our new factory. 

‘This evening Mrs. Nedham with Mrs. Story 
went hence for hugly. , 


At a Consultation 
‘Present — | 
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building for last month which is passed as fol- 


loweth: 

SAML: ANTHONY. Dr, Pen Contra, Cr. 
July — Rs. As. G. Re. As. G. 

| To Remaines last By Charges Gene- 
Mo: -- 550 13 184 rall. -» 180 12 10 
6 To Cash .. » £00 0 QO By Charges Cattle 24 13 16 
18 To Do. .. -« 400 0 0 By Servants Wages 202 8 O5 
30 To Do. .. os 2s2 a) 12 SEE! 
343i To Do. .. -- £00 0 O 410 2 10 
By Charges Dyett 92 6 15 
By Aceot: building 630 0 0 

Rems-: in 

tatte ..855 13 8 

InCash 40 2 174 
— Oo &) 
2028 8 104 2028 9 10% 





Fyteché Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 


Sent Alla- 26 =Sent Allabardy and Hergolol hence to Hugly 


bardy with to give their relation of Poronia with their 
eo Accot. 

Resto Came a letter from Rajamaul with 8700 rs. 
Came letters by boat accompanied by 4 peons. 

from Raja- 25 "Sent Generall advices to Hugly adviseing that 
maul with here is news of a Phirwanna on us sent to Bool- 





chund a copy of which is come to the Fouzdar 
of Malda and that he will not shew it us &ca, 
ane larg. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
Wclasiretix him to make what hast possible to 
finish the Mint business, and sent him 3 yards 
| r broadcloth &ea. 
aie letters tga! Came letters from his worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Pets tT: of Silver to Rajamaul amount to 
Rug Sasa I3a: &ca. 

Came a dustick from Boolchund directed to 

ag e this our new factory and 
ida, nd buy and sell there and 
- aprooured by lyes wrote of 
: te Tike and et 
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and very many earthen walls and houses are 
laid flatt yet notwithstanding its fury thanke 
God our new building gott little damage there- 
by vett at Malda all our hired places leake and 
about 20 covds: of wall fallen downe and much 
more likely to fall the walls being uneven and 
wett through. | 
Sent letters to Mr. Prickman and returned 
him Coppy of his Worships letter to us with In- 
voyce of Silver now Sent from thence to Raja- 
maul we visited our new Fouzdar of Malda who 
gave us very Sweet words to pump our Inten- 
tions to find out if twas possible to make us 
leave our new factory and come to Malda or noe 
and offering to be A mean to end our quarrells 
with Jeamshirebeag for which we thanked him 


tho wee know tis not in his power he being in a 
manner under him his businesse being only to 


helpe Jeamshire Beag where his owne power 
will not doe. | 
Accott: Currant Hugly is as last Mo: 
Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony = 
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Casi. Dr. Per Conrna. Cr. 
Augst. 1681— — Ra Aa. Augst.— Re. As. 
1 ‘To Ballance last Mo: 6737 & 2 By Hinguttdas & 
10 To Sicca Rups: from Chandr: Cawne 
Rajamaul!l -- 13900 O Errendyes £ca. 4382 123 
ll To Do =e -- 9100 0 4 By Simbonaut on 
20 To Do. ae -. 18000 O Tanjeebs & Mul- 
2! To Siccaes from Raja- moulla .. .- 00 O 
maul .. -.» 2200 0 6 By Sookdeave Tun- 
To Jona: Prickman dun .. -» 7200 0 
Acco: Lead & 15 By Trepore Saw .. 4300 O 
siccaes Sould: at By Persaud Moodee 7ooo Oo 
what rates not 16 By Rajaray Chowdry 
yet known -. 2500 O on bricka -- 1000 O 
27 To Siccaes from Raja- 17 By Samk Anthony 490 O 
maul .. -» 8700 O 26 By Do. 2 .. £4600 0 
To Acco: Interest on 40 By Weavors Elat- 
62766 ra: ISa: chaes .. -- i772 QO 
dadinee at 1} Per By do. Tanjeebs .. 8065 O 
Cent .. -- 784 9 By do. Mullmulls .. 11500 0O 
To Accot: batta on By do. Seersuckers. . 800 =O 
60000 ra; dadine By do. Chandenyes.. 1920 0 
atl Per Cent .. 609 O By do. Orungshies .. 375 O 
By do. Charconnses 2885 0. 
By do. Nehallewars 99060 
By do. Mundeela .. 5250 0O 
By do. Reyngs .- 1820 O 
4766 13 
By Ballance “eo 4} 
64531 Ii} 64831 13 


Fy: NEDHAM 


Englezavad Diary Mo: September 1681. 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Chief 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 
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Sent a letter 
with our 
vaquell to 
Boolchund. 


Agreed with 
Rajaray 
Chowdry for 
stone. 


Sookdeave 
went hence 
to Casearmbr. 


Killed « 
Dear. 


Came a letter 
from James 
Price our 
Vaquell at 
Dacca. 
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may gett the said Phirwanna reversed or soe 
that our business may goe on here in spite of 
the Malda Governours in order to which it 1s 
agreed to Send with Sookdeave a letter to Bool- 
chund relateing to our quarrells with the Malda 
Governours &ca. drawn up in Persia{n] at 
large. 

Rajaray Chowdry proffering us Pillers and 
other sorts of stone for our building wherefore 
we have made now an agreement with him for 
a parcell to be brought this raine time to our 
gaut or landing place at our Factory and order 
Rupees 500 to be delivered him thereon: 


Fytche Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Sookdeave this evening went hence to Cas 
sumbazar on the business above mentioned with 
whom we sent alsoe a letter to Mr. Charnock 
&eca. desireing them to assist our Vaquel in 
what they can. 

This afternoon a Dear being hunted on Her- 
narraines side in Shapore took the River over 
against our new Factory where we coursed and 
killed it which much offended our opposites 
makeing a great Stirr in vaine to have a Share 
of it. 

Came a letter from James Price Vaquel at 
Dacea Informing us Hernarraine by his lyin 
Storys has procured a Phirwanna to Boolchund 
on us to raise our new Factory and live at Malda 
againe pretending that by our comeing hither 
he shall loose 24000 Rups: yeerly which can 

proved &ca. 


Hervy &ca. of it that may understand all from 
him we not 
it in English 
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The Chief 
&ca. went to 
Malda. 
Stormy 
weather. 

The fouzdar 


i 


ca. came to 12 


our house in 
Malda. 


Arrived let- 
ters from 
Rajamaul 
with LOOOO 
ra: Siccaes. 


3 


to Malda to dispute our case with Jeamshire 
Beag the Fouzdar &cea. 

Much wind and Raine. 

Do. 

Noe Stirring out for bad weather. 

The Fouzdar and Jeamshire Beag with Boof1t]- 
chunds Chupdar and many others Came to our 
house in Malda where we had much dispute 
with them to little purpose for noe agreement 
was made save that in order to Complyance 
with the Nabobs and Boolchunds Phirwannaes 
we promissed that we would not act any thing 
of Merchandize till should have farther orders 
which vexed them to the heart yettithey could 
not Say wee Slighted those high orders tho we 
did not directly obey them. 

This evening came letters from RKajamaul 
with LOOOO rs: from Mr. Prickman who advizes 
that our other business there is wholly Stopped 
Rajub Allee and Ruffea Zumma denying to give 


any more dusticks for boats the former swareing - 


that if we Shew not Hodjee Zoffy Cawnes Phir- 
wanna to clear us quickly he will take Custome 
of us &ea. 

Went to Malda to repay Jeamshire beags vizit 
to us and to try him farther if a good agreement 
by any meanes might be made with him that 

our goods might be prized and cured hens at 
our new Factory where they are and our Cor- 
connae ready for that purpose; there not being 
at Malda a quarter roome enough besides that 
which is standing after the Storme is most thack 
and open very dangerous for fires &ea, and alsoe 
the damage our goods will Sustaine by tumbling 


up and downe and carrying from one place to 










another, but noe good could be done he being 
rather more exasperated then Inclined towards 
peace expecting now in few dayves to be Tag- 
geered endeavours to get what he Can by faire 
or ee meanes the whole Country Crying out 

1 cially our weavors picars whom he 
y beating and Imprisonning all Can 





ia heir and our business much 
n nt le tters to his worship &ca. in Hu; 


wait ~ 


_ dated the ‘ou ot 1 other the ae Currant both 
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At a Consultation 


Present 

Thursday 15th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
the Mr. Samuel Anthony 
Sent a letter A Letter to Boolchund about our troubles 
to ens being drawne up was approved and ordered to 
ic pe be Sent forward with copy of Do. to our Vaquel 

there with a letter alsoe of Instructions to him. 
Wareho: Mr. Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his 
pe ae sp Accots: of the warehouse which on perusall was 
Genll: Ac passed as alsoe the Accot: of charges Generall 


cots: passed. and building which is as followeth ; 











SaMiLL; ANTHONY. Dr. Pen Conrra,. Cr. 
A b— Ra. Aa. G. Ra. A. G. 
1 To Remaines  Ilast 31 By Charges Gene- 

mo... -- 896 0 5) rall .. -- 208 11 10 

17 To Cash .. .. 400 0 O By Charges Cattle 24 11 10 

26 To Do. ..  ~800.--0°"0 By Servants Wages 188 10 10 
31 To Do. .. .- 100 0 0 

422 110 


By Accot: building 508 3 O 





By Char Dyett 6613 0 
By packing stuff 43 
mds: Cotten 
lire: Per md: 49 8 O 
1046 8 10 
. By Remaines vizt: 
+ Mer- 





sy ~~ — ‘| 
=! <i 

Wi ua 

a i) yer 

- \ 

a4 =e! Sa _ ; 3 oy 
4 eee Sati) 
4 | » ‘, Fs | lee . = 
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Arrived let- 16 Came this evening from Rajamaul 11500 rs: 
ters from with advice thereof and how that all Merchants 
ee that deale with us or the dutch has put a Fao: 
re; to their businesse in the Tancksaul to 

Can find any remedy to cleare the Cunbimne o 


at least to take off the 4 rupee that is now put 











‘ on us and the Datch more then before. 
Came letters 17 Came news from James Price at Dacca that 
fromm James nothing was to be done with the Nabcb nor 
Siarcher Hernarraine without money &ca. 
a ee Presented Lol Cawne Boolchunds asswar that 
Tat Cider came on us with 4 yd. scarlett. 
with | yd: 20 Presented Allumchund Sekedar of Gopaul spore 
scar. P na with 7 ordinary red broadclo 
mace parr rok Accot: Currant Hugly is as last month. 
} yd: broad- Fytche Nedham 
cloth. Samll. Anthony 


| Site “fe , 
5 aes - te. be i ayy | 


¥* s 


- 


a 
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Casn. Dr. Pen ConTRa. Cr. 


Sepr.— Rs. As. Rs, As. 
| To Ballance last mo: it 4) 3 By Charges Genll : 
14 Tosicea rups: from resented the 
Rajamaul -- 10000 Oo Dutch Doctor for 
i7 To Do. = os 11800. O many vizits & 
30 ‘To accot: Interest on phisick one 
18500 ra: dadinee tred to Sevll: 4 
at lj PerCent.. 231 4 gold Mohursatl2 
To accot: Batta on re: |} each “gh 49 
Siccaes 15500 da- 4 By Rajaray Chowdry 
dinee at 1 Per Ct. 15S O on stones for our 
| building SOO 
14 By Saml: Anthony 
forexpence .. 500 
16 By weavors Tanjeebs 8000 
0500 
600 


4 


17 By Do. Mullmulls .. 1 
" 26 By Saml: Anthony 
forexpence'§ .. 
a 29 By accot: Salary to 
this day pd: to 
divers vizt: | 
Fytche Nedham 
the lay ears sn- 
fori the 
rae March 
past tothisday — 
at 40 Peran: 88 14i 
Jona: Prickman 
do. at 20 -- 44 7 
: Anthony 
do. at 20 .- 44 


By Samii: Anthony 


. f genll: ox- 
si =. 400 oO 


® ecoce oO 





ae’ | 


an 
“ee 


cane onc ooo Molen them bu 
: an a put off Gill Tunc lay ne» 
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4 Att Malda the papers of agreement with 
Jeamshirebeag and us being ready and all per- 
ticulers on both sides agr to some Devill or 
other we suppose the dutch vaquel or Mendy- 
beag (who both were with Jeamshirebeag then 
when he was ready to come to our house to 
wen Ee and finish our agreement) has Instilled 
other thoughts into him soe that he came not 
but Sent us word he could not Stand to those 
termes nor concent that wee cure our goods any 
where but in Malda &ca. 


veguul Ha pave now certaine intelligence that twas 
the Dutch vaquell that spoyled our late agree- 
phan ipiaes ment and that he gave Jeamshirebeag Some- 
ment, what not to be friends with us. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


seas ae i The accot: of Cash after perusall was passed 

















oa = the remaines being found to be Rs: 
Geni Ac Mr. Anthony brought in his accots: of charges 
cote: passed genll: which was passed as followeth : 
Samunt: An'rTHONY. Dr. Per CONTRA. Cr. 
Sept.— 
1 To Remaines Iast By Charges Gene- 
: ~ Mo. se. ‘ - 940 i 154 rall *. ss 175 1 5 
14 ToCash.. .. 400 0 0 By charges Cattle 27 10 16 
28 Te 3 i: sree 800: 0...0 By Servants wages 182 13 0 
i " o *. es) - 0 0 —_—_ 
sy oe ars . a 385 9 O 
Oo co eae By Accot: building 660 13 5 
~ ie TT) Qewke i By charges Dyott 67 14 15 
=f a By Rems: vizt: 
“oy In cha: Mer- 
In oheres ©: | 
buildings 338 7 LO 


Incharges 
Genl 


ma A 
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Presented 
Jeamehire- 
beag with 
rups: OW). 


Sent advices 

to James 

price Vaguel 11 
at. Dacca. 


Came letters 





haveing all the People of Malda for our enemyes 
(they being Somewhat like the Pharises would 
neither suffer us by their good will to be happy 
nor Indeavour themselves to be Soe) this even- 
ing when some kind of agreement at distance 
was concluded on vizt: to Present Jeamshire 
beag with rupees 500: and lend him 500 rs: 
more for 4 mos: time without Interest he came 
to our house here for the aforesaid kindnesse he 
promises not to Molest us nor our businesse at 
our new Factory but let us Prize and Cure and 
Cundy our goods &ca. there we giveing a Tal- 
lica or list of what goods we have come in that 
he may have the accustomary dutyes on them 
from the Picars and weavors which we thought 
better to Concent to then to have all our goods 
zoe to his Durbar to be chauped this kindness 
is absolutely against the Nabobs late phirwanna 
on us which orders us to leave this place and 
goe live at Malda forthwith and not offer to buy 
or sell anv where but within Malda, therefore 
tis ordered and agreed that the summes afore- 
mentionfed| on said termes be paid him and 
colourable notes of agreement to Satisfy Her- 
narraine the Nabobs phirwanna and these ras- 
cally people of Malda, be made and Signed on 
both Sides, and that letters be Imediately wrote 
to Dacca and to our Vaquel at Muxoodavad 
signifying the agreement we have made for the 
preven’ with Jeamsirebeag that noe more money 
9 spent on this business in neither of those 


places : Fytche Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Sent advices to Jeames Price Vaquel at Dacca 
and alsoe to our Vaquel with Boolchund for our 
agreement with Jeamshirebeag &ca. 

Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
which was answered the same day. 

Jeamshirebeag called our Picars giveing them 
Bettle and good words and bid them goe to us 
at our new Factory and prize their goods to 
us &ca. 

Came letters from Mr. Prickman. _ 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul. 

Jeamshirebeag ordered all notes 


formerly 


‘ 
* 
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Sent letters 15 Sent letters of our proceedings to his worship 


to hugly. &ca. in Hugly. 

Mr. Prick- 16 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaul. 

nas ee 1 Began to prize our goods at our new Factory 
Rajamaull. Called Englezavad. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Thursday. 20th Mr Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Our troubles with the Governors of Raja- 
maull dayly Increasing and as yet noe likely- 
hood of any redress comeing from Dacca (which 
is the only place where it must be had) Jonathan 
Prickman was sent for from Rajamaul to advize 
what was necessary to be given whereby they 
may passe our business; for the present it Is 
concluded on to present them with the follow- 
ing perticulers (if they will accept them) till our 
new pherwanna shall come to reverse those 
phirwannaes which order to take custome of us. 

To Rajub Allee the Kings Duan 1 Clock 2 
yds: Searlett, 4 yds: orda: 2 Red and 2 green 
broadcloth, and 1 Multiplying Glasse. 

To Ruffae Zumma the Nabobs Fouzdar 2 
vds * Scarlett, 24 yds: orda: broadcloth, 1 
Multiplying glasse. 

To Mamood Zumma Wackanevice 14 yd: 
Scarlett 2 yards ordinary red Cloth 1 Multiply- 
ing glasse. 

o Jaddoo Ray the Subaes Duan § yd: Scar- 
lett, 1} yd: orda: cloth 1 Multiplying glasse. 
a To Himradge Ruffea Zummaes Setesdust 4 
ik 5) yd: Scarlett 1 vd: orda: redcloth 1 pr: Sizzers 
2 paire Spectacles: PFytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Ce ie Samuel Anthony 


© i ne * a's - 










20th Mr. Prickman went hence to Rajamaul. 
(24 We began to cure and Cundy goods in our 
_ new Corconna or workhouse. 


Sent letters to Mr. Prickman &ca., at Raja- 


t 
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the fouzdar and Dawad Cawne the chief of the 
Pitan Merchants and the Dutch has been here 
and dealt with us about many things all tending 
to nothing but hindring our business which on 
all sides is endeavoured what possible vett hope 
shall be able to withstand all their evations this 
Munsoone and afterwards shall have time enough 
to Dally with them. 
Accot: Currant Hugly is as last month. 


“  Fytehe Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 





NN A tL TT 





CasH. Dr Per Contra. Or. 

Tro Batlan ( Je last crag eae: ll By Accot: presen sie Sorel 
1 To nm {cle last i t: te 
mo. -- 1223 12 O ss for what pre- 
To Ramnaut at sented Jeam- 

Intrat at Ir: shire Bea 

Za: Per Cent. 1150 0 O Crowry of - 
da to open our 
business and let 


us negotiate at 
our new factor 
not witha - 
ing the Nabobs 
and Boolchunda 


ms Sos contrary .. 500 0 O jus! 

for what lent 

him for 4 
1 J $ } 
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Accot: Cash 
passed. 


Sent a Gene- 
rall to 


Hugly. 


Sent letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
man. 


The fouzdar 
promisses to 
Come to our 
new factory. 


The fouzdar 
beats the 
Shop kepers. 
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Englezavad Diary Mo; November 1681. 
At a Consultation 


Present 


Mr. Fwtche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


lst 


The Accot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the remaines being Rupees 25: 12a: at the 
end of last mo. 

A Generall letter being drawne up at large 
Signifying our new troubles &ca., was approved 
and Sent forward. 

. Fy: Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Ist Prized Coloured Goods. 

5 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
with our vaquel and Presents before on 
for divers troublesome people there Rumours 
from Malda are that the fouzdar is prepareing 
peons &ca., to Come and fight with and abuze 
us here at our new factory. 

Prized coloured goods. 

An agreement was made last night with the 
fouzdar by Jeamshirebeag and Mera Syud beag 
that he Should Come hither to See us friendly 
(which he promissed to doe) by which meanes 
be might possibly get Somewhat of a present 
from us and not otherwise, and accordingly 
this morning early he came with a great Com- 

vy of peons but the old foole at our doore 
fstandiing to shew Some power where he had 
nothing to doe beat some of the Shopkeepers 
and threatned others what he would doe if they 
lived here, and soe it was that our workemen 
and others to about 500: was gott together in 
less then 3 a quarter of an hower with bricks i in 
pent 
| not 

Indeavours to appease them, 

ot g Some was soe zealous not — 

z for orders made some of the Fouzdar 
| Strength of their Armes and carry 
ome brick batts away with them, 
© he went Sent a riage ara ape 
seing him selfe like @ ind 
d done &ca. min ¥ } 
PA | we fi arth her a ad b L | 


asf 
e 


Rie folly as certainely he dearly had, 
=i our | best 
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on his returne he would visit the chief. Prized 
colored goods. 


Jeamshire- 7 £=YDivers rumours was Spread in Malda and 
re Cena Gopaulpore being Markett day about the Fouz- 
Lascar of his dars actions yesterday all to our advantage. 

own for our Jeamshirebeag sent a Complement to us and 
defence. seemed much concerned at the fouzdars late 


doeings offering to send a Lascar of his owne for 
our defence which Complement we returned 
with thankes adding that we conceived not that 


The fouzdar we wanted strength to deal with more then Such 
gone to f ll ‘ b 7 ° hi h d : 
isnidae back a fellow but on occasion (which pray god may 
way. never have) should make bold with him. 


it is reported that the Fouzdar is gone againe 
to Malda a back way for fear haveing heard a 
report that of he Came back by our factory we 
would give him a feast of Brick batts and that 
he would not be able to pass with his bones 


: whole. 
Prized coloured goods. 
9 Do. 
10; Do. 
11 Prized white cloth as Tanjeebs and Mull- 
mulls, 
12. Do. 
1S-—séDo. 
14 


Mr. Wm. Recah us that he had people ready to come 
and 





Steward and eht with us for what we know not but if 
Saml. Carle- ght ee at we know not | 


*> & 
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Wednesday. 


Presented 

Lol Cawne 
with 58 rs: 
and one ps: 
Chandeny. 





rd | 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Lol Cawne the Chupdar Sent by Boolchund 
to force us to leave this place to goe live at 
Malda haveing now for the present made friends 
with us and Jeamshirebeag is ready to depart 
to his Master after almost 2 or 3 mos: Stay 
here and for his Service done on our part it was 
first agreed to give him 30 rs: which he refused 
and blew at Saying he was ordered to take 5rs: 
Per dyvem and Such like making a great Stirr 
whereupon the Fouzdar and Crowry of Malda 
wrote to us to dispeed him quickly and con- 
sidering our business hangs now upon a poynt 
it was resolved to give him 58 rs: and one ps: 
Chandeny which with much a doe at last was 
accepted on it was alsoe thought fitt and 
on to write and send a letter to Boolchund 
Signifying how much we are dissattisfyed with 
his agreement and to desire his favor for the 
future &ca. 

Our General books of accots: notwithstand- 
ing our Seconds absence and the little help we 
have here are brought up to this day pe } 


and passed 


Samuel Anthony brought in his warehouse 
Accots: which was read and passed and alsoe 
accot : of Ch Generall which was perused 


and passed as followeth : 
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SAMLL: An;wrTrHony Dr. Per ConTrTrRa Cr. 
Octor.— Re. As. G. Rs. As. G. 
1 To Remaines last By Cha: Generall 138 14 10 
en ato ox See “a ke Charges Cattle 31 64 10 
Caa se | i) 
22 To Cash a RF Oc 6 y renr ener Vanes rane 
30 Do. .>» -- £53 0 O 357 4 O 
By Accot: build- 
ing -- 630 3 0O 
By Charges dictt 62 1 5&5 
1039 8 SG 
Per Rems: Vizt: 
In cha: Mer- 
ehd: ..1005 2 0 
In accot: build- 
ing .. 419 910 
tn cha: Genl: 900 
In Cash -. G4l1l4 OF 
————— 1498 9 104 
2538 1 15% / 2538 1 1654 





Fytche Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Came letters 22 Came news from Mr. Prickman at Rafamaul. 
from Mr. 24 Sent letters to Rajamaul. 


AcaeRE IT ee 28 Came letters from Rajamaul adviseing that 
to Raje ea, Rajuballee would not take his Present but re- 
o Satie | turned it expecting ready Money. 
from Raja- 
maul, 
T{hJursday At a Consultation 
the Present . 
Mr. ‘Fytche Nedham Cheif 
29 Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Mr. Prickman from Rajamaul uabeiiie: for a 


long time glutted us with letters of Complaint 








of the! Governors and many | peels 3 in ing 


there how Stiff they are and resolved va pr riled 





us and aloe the paoea Die S apres 
dvi grow worm by how "much hem Ore ; . yet 
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and continuall large advices of all Sent from 
hence to both places soe that seeing noe redress 
from Dacca we are forced on extraordinary 
expences here to open our business else the 
Honorable Companys whole Investment must 
have lyen here in the Country till next yeare 
and we most certainly been greatly blamed, and 
how alsoe our condition is and has a long time 
been the same at Rajamaul, our Mint or coyn- 
ing businesse is hindred at 8a: Per Cent Cus- 
tome more taken there then formerly by a trick 
ora Pherwanna from Hodjee Soffy Cawne issued 
out by Mistake or Misunderstanding of words 
to the Droga which at Dacca might then have 
been hindred with a word or two speaking 
(Hodje Soffy Cawn ever been a good friend to 
the English) alsoe Meirza Rajub Allee, Sheck 
Golom Mohudde, and Ruffea Zumma and other 
people in office in Rajamaul soe troubles us that 
a boat nor peon or any thing Can passe to or 
from Pattana or those parts without vast 
trouble and promisses of presents to fill their 
hungry desires which lately we ordered Mr. 
Prickman to doe in Some measure least our 
peter boates (upwards of LOOOO mds: being 
dayly expected) be stopped, as certainly they 
will if we agree not with the Governors there 
before they arrive, and yesterday by advices 
thence we are informed Mirza Rajuballee re- 
fused and returned our present sent him (tho 
twas more then formerly his yearly present used 
to be) expecting 4 or 500: rs: in ready Cash 
wherefore on Mature consideration tis thought 
fitt and agreed to write to Mr. Prickman some 
directions how to act and to order him to add 
some small matters of cloth to the abovesaid 
present or keep most of it and add about 40 or 
50 rs: in money what success this may have 
know not but certaine it is they want always to 
be pleased at what charge soever till can pro- 
cure phirwannaes on them and our governors 
here from Dacca which suppose might ere now 
have been gotten for } cost and damage the 
honble. Company has alreapy Sustained for 
want of them besides bringing their priviledges 
lately soe well Settled into question which is 
very Considerable. 
ed % Fytche Nedham 


he  Saml: Anthony. 
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Sent letters 29 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaull 























to Mr. Prick- about the premisses before mentioned and 5 ya : 
= Scarlet more to be Spent or not as shall find 
occasion. 
Accot : Currant is as last Mo: 
Fytche Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 
CasHn Dr. Per Contra Cr. 
Nober.— Re. As. Rea. As. 
1 To Ballance last Mo... 25 12 15 By Saml: Anthony for 
14 To Kissundass Intrst: eharges Genl: ex- 
at ir: Ga: Per ce .. -- 800 O 
Mo: Per Cent .. 2000 0 £19 By pate reat -- 500 O 
17 To Cheveldasz: Saw at 21 By Accot: presents 
Interestatir: 6a: iven in money to 
Per Cent Per Mo: 2000 0O lcaun Bulchunds 
chupdar that came 
0 
By Pahlaud 0 
27 By Saml: Anthony .. 600 O 
By Pahlaud p his 
*-* * 61 oO 
3217 O 
By Ballan[oJe .. 808 12 
4025 12 4025 12 
Fytche Nedham 


4 f _—— 7 ; = = Sy ae) pe ea Ne iIG8l1 a 
=P =, #1 & ne er o- 
, L i eo ee =; w= - ’ ae , o is " } 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Satturday 2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


The Accot: of Cash being perused the re- 
maines being Rups: 808: 12a: was passed. 

A Generall to Mr. Prickman was read ap- 
proved and sent forward. 


Fytche Nedham 
Saml: Anthony 


Jeamshirebeage goeing to Muxoodavad to 
Make up his Accots: with Sookanunds Sonn 
&ca. came from Malda last night to our new 
Factory here where we feasted him and kept 
him all night and this morning early *he pro- 
ceeded on his Voyage. 

This eavening dispeeded 3 boats Goods to 
Hugly contains 28 chests and 25 bailes Sundry 
Goods Accot: the Honorable Company in charge 
of 3 peons with Generall advice thereof. 

This eavening came letters from Mr. Prick- 
man with a Dustuck from the Fouzdar of Raja- 
maul on all under his Government about Tanda 
and those parts not to stop or molest us or our 
business, alsoe 2 Coppies of our Charges Gener- 
all brought up but to the last of November 
1680: (which will trouble us much to finish 
here haveing all our hands full of other busi- 
ness) alsoe advice the Hono: Companys Peetre 
boates arrived there the 30th past and was dis- 
Se the day after haveing before made the 

sovernors our Friends. 





“A or with 21 a to Rajamaul and returned Golom 
 Mohudk ses Dustuck nott being well written for +s 


Hngly with Invo spe, of Sehinte Coteus 
g vo w 
the 2d: Cusrt: vamot: to 
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us of another Dustuck from Booichund comeimg 
onus with 4 or 5 horsemen to force us hence to 
Maulda to live there, he not haveing had any- 
thing of us to this time since he has been in 
Place tho: he has been very hungry therefore 
tis thought fitt to Present him with 24 yds: 
ordinary broadcloth and one Sitterngee of about 
12 Coveds long and 44 broad which will sett 
him up the one for spreading the other for his 
Pallankeen Chuttery. ; 

Dispeeded hence to Hugly 1 boat Cossaes 
contains 17 Chests with advice thereof to his 
Worship &ca. Councell. 

Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
with 8 Cosseds bringing with them 8600 Rupees 
Siccaes. 

This day came to us from the Fouzdar of 
Maulda the Coatwall and Droga of a Markett 
of which the Fouzdar has taken the Ezarra who 
by them his Agents sent his Salams to us signi- 
fying his desire to raise his Markett and bri 
it near our new Factory requesting the Cheife 
to shew his People a place where we approve of 
it to be Convenient for our people and alsoe to 
give it a name which we did to pleas him, and 
called it New Markett or Nya haut, the reason 
we gave it nott a name tending or relateing to 
the English was because the ground is not in 
our power and to avyoyd many Complaints which 
would be brought before us, and nott being able 
to doe justice twould be but a disgrace to us, and 
besides it will be in the Towne which we have 
now made about our Factory and Called Engle- 
zavad signifying a Towne of the English make- 
ing. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


The Generall Boockes of Accot : being brought 
up to this time were passed. 

The Charges Generall accot: for last mo: 
were brought in and passed as followeth Vizt. 
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Samu. ANTHONY. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 
Novomber— Ra. As. P. Re. As. P. 
1 To remaines last By cha: Generall i699 9 O 
a pons ¥ — ° Os By cha: Cattle .. 28 12 Oo 
To Cas ie By Servants Wag I 
19 To Ditto -. 600 0 0 = ote ee 
27 To Ditto ,« C0’ 0 392 11 oO 
By Acco: Building 767 0 O 
By charges Dyett 67 6 O 


By Packi tuff Viztt: 
Waex 74 m 
kings wt: at 25 
rs; Per md: .. 1870 
Cotton 2mda: at 
10 rs: Permd: 200 
Gunnies 10 Corge 
at 2 rs: Per 
Corge -- 200 
227 0 Oo 





By Remaines Viztt : 

In cha: Mer- 
chandize 14729 10 

In Accot: 
Building 403910 
In Cash .. 58510) 
———— 1934 8 10} 


Amots: to Rups: 3388 9 10; Amounts to Rups: 3388 9 104 
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Mahdeeve Ray Jeamshirebeags Petesdust 

' being verry busy to stirr his Master to molest 
us therefore to stop his mouth twas thought fitt 
to give him 20 rs: he alsoe haveing been pro- 
mised something before thought by our delayes 
we were minded to deceive him, and charges 
of this nature Cannott be avoided till can gett 
Shastah Cawnes Phirwanna which hope will be 


quickly : Fvytch Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Horseman called Sheek Yacoob came from 
d he us with a Pherwanna from his 
rate us to Maulda (as before whome 
swered that we had obeyed the Nabobs 
Boo ole ~ shande former orders and kept a Fac- 
at Maulda haveing eiwayes. a cat ith 

e ac ~orcdir o to our L agreemen 1 

ace ag seed WAS ot ee could he deman 

ire x ; no} e) an at we 3 ; dee Sit 

tome norrow thi her who shou : sive | 
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him 5 rs: for a taste to coole him till our busi- 
nesse should be done, this we here was sent 
partly by Jeamshirebeags lying Complaint of 
us againe there and Hernarraine vuckeel who 
alwayes is there in his Durbar &ca. 

Our Vuckeel went this morning to Malda where 
he had much dispute with Jeamshirebeag the 
new Ameen and the Horseman from Boolchund 
and others to little purpose or effect for they 
seeme nott minded to end any quarrells with us, 
but on the contrary foment what they Can that 
they may gett by it, as they must continually 
doe till our Friends at Dacca will please to 
remidy us by the Nabobs Pherwanna thence 
which will settle our business and Customes. 

In the eavening came letters from his Wor- 
ship &ca. in Hugly advising that they at Dacca 
feared a Generall stop of the Honorable Com- 
panys business on the Dutch score of carrying 
soe much Rice &ca. provisions from these parts, 
and that we unhappily be included therein till 
it be well understood. 

Very late at night we wrote a Generall to his 
Worship &ca. in answer to theirs and about our 
owne greevances and troubles here at present, 
and advised of 2 boat Tanjeebs and Mulmulls 
contains in all 26 chests which we now with 
this dispeed thither in charge of Ibraim beage 
and 1 Peon. 

Came the Horseman from Boolechund with 
open mouth to have us to Maulda saying that 
Jeamshirebeage alleidges that he has not re- 
ceived the Chop mony of our Picars and weavors 
and that thereby the Nabob looseth his Rents, 
and that alsoe we bring his Ryotts from Maulda 
to live here &ca. which are all gross lyes, there- 
fore we refused to goe to Maulda till should 
have business of our owne there, and told him 
more over that he could nott end our business 
here with that Varlett Jeamshire beag there- 
fore his best way would be to take Jeamshire 
beag and our Vuckeel to his Master Boolchund 
there we might expect Justice and nott here 
where our adversary is in a manner our Judge 
which was agreed on. is 

peeded one with 12 chests C 
jeebs, and Mullmulls to ie vith Gene 
would press our case to Mr. Hervy &ca.at |] 
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for a remedy else our business next year will 
goe on but badly and make our large remaines 
occationed thereby hard to be gotten in. 


At a Consultation 
° Present 


Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Pahlaud our Poronia Gomosta haveing ear- 
nestly desired our leave to come from Poronia 
his time promised for marryage being near and 
if he slips that he Cannott be Marryed till next 
year according to the Custome of ‘the Country 
therefore tis thought fitt to call him away and 
give him leave rather then he should take leave 
and come thence and leave our businesse at 6: 
and seavens, his Marryage is to be at Pattana 
whence he cannot be expected in more then a 

month at soonest-wherefore have pitched on 
Ruddermun formerly in our Eye to send in his 
roome whome well hope will doe as well as the 
other being well acquainted with those parts 
and have made his wages 8 rs: per month and 
promised him encouragement according to his 
deserts, and moreover Pahlaud haveing wrote 
to us that he wanted more mony to give on 
Peetre and Turmerick wherefore we enorder 
‘ Rups: 2000: to be paid the said Rudermun on 
do: Accot: to goe with him hence this day by 
boat in the Maham River which has water all 
the year and as said is free from Rajamaul 
Government it goes up hence to Huldybarry 
= which is high land and by the Riverside and 
Saltpeetre and Turmerick is to be had there- 
abouts, it lves about 8: or 10: Coarse wind of 
Poronia we have alsoe given him Céppy of those 
Instructions delivered Allabardy and Hergololl 
_ and enjoyned his strickt observance of them and 
alsoe of some additions which concernes our 
pres no porn ess as to takeing the Honorable 
mpanys concernes from Pahlaud and goeing 
vith the Dadinee or Imprest of Saltpeetre 
Turm erga allsoe to observe the River 
ase rom hence to Huldebarry whereabouts we 
nee Bae cee Boacrebis Company settle 

1 Fac ory in those parts it t will be thereabouts _ 
s et Riversid | LZ Stn) | a 
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Dispeeded hence this eavening one boate con- 
taining 11: Chests white Cloth, with Generall 
advice thereof to his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

Dispeeded hence on one boate 18 chests white 
Cloth with Generall advise to Hugly. 

Wrote to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule to for- 
ward the Rareties, Factors provisions &eca. sent 
thither from Hugly to be forwarded to us soe 
long Since, and for the remaines of our Silver &ca. 

i ed hence to Hugly 2 boats with 28 
chests Cossaes, Tanjeebs, and Mulmulls with 
Generall advice thereof to his Worship &ca. 
Councell. 
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CasH. Dr. Per ConrTRa. Or. 


Decem ber— December.— 
i To Ballance Iast 1 By Roasewater 2 chests 
mo. ae . eet 6 Hs Presente io 
15 To Sicea ra: from 6 By Saml: Anthony for 
Rajamaul .. 8600 0 O Genll: Expence -- 448 0 0 
27 To Ramnaut at 7 By Acco: presenta to 
Int: at he. Per Jeamshirebeage Vuc- 
Cent Per Mo: .. 2600 0 0 keel and to the Droga 
of the Chopmaul ae 14 
[5 By Kissondas Saw prin- 
cipall : 2000 
By Acco: Int: on do, 31 
das: at llr: Ga: Per 
Cent Per mo: 28 
2000 
25 


oem 
oc 


By Chevilldas principall 

By Accot: Int: on do: 

28 da: atir: 6a: Per 
Cent Per mo: 

By Accot: presents paid 
Mahdeave Ray Jeam- 
shirebeags Petesdust 
to be quett and nott 
invent new troubles . . 20 

i8 By Saml: Anthony for 
Genll: expences «2 252 
26 By Rudddermun our 
Poronia Gomosta on 
Peetre ca 2000 O 
28 By Saml: Anthony for 
ll: expences 600 0 
By Pahlaud and Ram- 
uder eavening their 
Joynt Accota: .. 82 7 4 

By Muttuck and Tre 
pore Saw &ca, for 462 
ps: Mulrmulls .. 3182 8 O 

By houschold necessa- 
ries for 53 ps: China 

| \ ware great and «mall 63 0 0 

By ees Shpeeact os for 
1 large Sittorngee 
the fourdar of M ta’ is 0 90 

By Rajamaul residence 
short charged to that 

place in Janry: past 415 
30 By Samuel res .. 400 90 


lit @O 


oo 


Pr Dutch Doctor -. 2 4 0 


a: th 11991 4 4 
ae By Ballance me 17. 7S 


Amounts to Rups: .. 12008 12 0 
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Englezavad Diary Month January 1682. 
I Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Raja- 
maule adviseing of 120: Cossitts being robbed 
goeing to Pattana. 


Att a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 


The Account Cash for last month after peru- 
sall was passed the remaines being Rupees 
17: Sa: Spice. A Generall letter being drawne 
up about our troubles with Jeamshirebeage was 
approved and ordered to be sent forward with 
32: chests white cloth by boat to his Worship 
&ca. Councell in Hugly with which alsoe went 
Coppy of our charges Generall boocke for last 


Yeare : Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 


Sold Lead 3: mands 37} Seers at 9 Rups: 
Per Maund. 

Dispeeded hence to Hugly 25: chests and 2 
bailes Goods on_2 boats in charge of 2 Peons 
with Generall advice thereof to his Worship 
&eca. Councell. Distributed to divers People } 
vd: Searlett for dagger cases. 

6 Wrote letters to Rajamaul adviseing Mr. 
Prickman to be Carefull of the Factory there 
whilest any of ithe Honorable Companys Trea- 
sure is with him for fear of Thieves for we hear — 
robberies are very: rife in those Parts as well as 
here &ca. = ae 

7 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 7 Chests Godda | 
(being nents last that will goe hence this Yea)... a 
on one boat in cha: of Ramsinge a house aie - one 
with Generall advice to his Worabtp Seas Cos 
lea Letters fom. edna: aed 
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17 
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21 


least haveing putt them off we should by higher 
powers be forced to take them or other houses 
againe, till we can gett the Nabobs Pherwanna 
to free us trom the Tiranny of these Rascally 
People Round about us which hope will be 
quickly. 

Presented Obdula Caune with } yd: Scarlett. 

Wrote a Generall letter to his Worship &ca. 
Councell at large concerning our troubles here 
with which alsoe went Invoyces of all our latter 
Goods sent hence to Hugly this year, and a 
paire of our last years Generall Boockes on a 
Dingee which promissed to be in Hugly in 3} 
daies &ca. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman desireing the 
remaines of our Silver from the Mint we being 
in great want of it. 

Sold Lead 10: mds: 44 Seers at 9 rs: Per 
maund. 

Presented Meir Mossum our Crowry here 1 
yd: Scarlett he earnestly desired it. 

Came letters from Mr. Edward Littleton &ca. 
in Hugly giveing Mr. Nedham licence to repaire 
thither &ca. 

Came letters from Mr. Littleton &ca. advise- 
ing of the receipt of all our Goods Sent hence 
with our Invoyces of all and that they were dis- 
peeded to the Ships which much rejoyceth us 
that we have soe well finished our businesse in 
soe short a time and in the midst of such great 
troubles as we have and doe undergoe and shall 
till our Friends at Dacca will please to help us 
by getting the Nabobs Pherwanna for us. 

Sent letters to Mr. Littleton &ca. Councell 
with our Diary for last mo: &ca. 

Came letters from Meir Mossum Crowry now 


in Rawpore to call our Vuckeel which at this 


time cannott well be spared soe farr from us 

haveing howerly to doe with one or other. 
Came a Horseman on from Coja Enaitula 

with a letter from Meir Mossum forbiding us 


to by or sell here and alsoe ordering us to be 


gone hence and him to carry our Vuckeel to 


-_> 


s 


shall we obey till have orders from Hugly ; the 





ossum, nither of which we can well, or 














Cawnes Dustuck ordering us 
intrey. | | 

29¢ Boolchunds Horseman from 
ng at our Dore and storming to 
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have us to Maulda which was his resolution or 
he would kill, or be killed in our Factory and 

. many such like huffing words but hope to coole 
his Courage ere he goes hence. The other 
Horseman alsoe is mighty earnest to have our 
Factory broken downe which will be a worke 
beyond both their Powers, 


At a Consultation 
Present 


21 (January) Mr. Fitch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Jeamshirebeag haveing lately offered us divers 
affronts which we could nott bear especially his 
sending divers Peons into our house at Maulda 
whilest we were here who pulled out 6: or 7: 
weavors our Servants out by force boating them 
and halling them before Jeamshire beage who 
greeviously beat and imprisoned them and toock 
Gonnagarree mony of them and security that 
they would work no more for us and then after 
3: or 4: daies lett them goe and then alsoe 
caused the Drum to be beat throughout Maulda 
forbidding all weavors and Picars comeing to us 
to make up their Accots: with us which made 
us send our Vuckeel to Maulda ordering him to 
declare in the Kings and sherraes name that 
we had taken away our Factory wholly from 
Maulda and that he should answer for our re- 
maines and such like for the reasons afforesaid 
which he did in Jeamshire beages Durbar after 
haveing discoursed our whole troubles since we 
came before the Cozzees Droga of the Adollutt, 
Ameen, Fouzdar, Boolchun Horseman and 
divers Merchants desireing them to be wittness 
of what they had heard on both sides &ca. and 
now Boolchunds Horseman being very trouble- 
some to us tis resolved and agreed on to give 
him this answer if he will take it and write to 
his Master the same that is that we have 

brought away our wheels from Malda for many 
such reasons as aforesaid resolving never to re- 






sett still in our o 
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lately granted us and many other Pherwannaes 
Neshaunes &ca. alsoe tis thought convenient 
that we endeavour to make a Mahozzer of our 
troubles which if can well be done may fasilitate 
gitting Pherwannaes for us without which this 
Year shall nott be able to doe anything. 

Meir Abdull from Rajamaul wrote us word 
he was Comeing hither and desired by all meanes 
2: yards green ordinary Broadcloth which is 
ordered to be sent him because he may be ser- 
viceable to us in divers wayes, if he will and 
without being pleased to be sure he will nott he 


‘ being a very coveteous Impudent Man. Divers 


of our Picars and weavors Jeamshire beage has 
sett to Complaine of our cheap prizeing their 
Goods but as luck was could make nothing of 
it unless they first make Meira Syud beag a 
Coffer, who was putt upon us Ameen for that 
purpose, truly a very good just man and one 
that has holpen us mightily and does still on 
any Occasion wherefore for these reasons tis 
thought fitt and agreed to present him with the 
following perticulars Vizt : 
Green broadcloth ordinary fora Cloak. 
Scarlett .. io ad -- #& yards 
Cristall ware, 1 Sack glass, | Cup and 1! : 
plate to Ditto < oe os 


The Generall boocks of Accotts: being 
brought up to this time were Perused and d 


and alsoe the Warehouse boocks and Cl es 
Generall for last month as followes Vizt: 
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Samu. An THONY. Dr. Per ConTRa. Cr. 
December— 

1 To Remaines last By Charges Gene- 

month -- 1934 8 104 rall . I27 638 10 
6 To Cash -. 445 O O By Charges Cattle 28 15 10 a 

Is To Ditto -» 72 0 O By Servants wages 189 4 O 
28 To Do. .. -» 600 0 0O a 
30 To Do. .. -- 400 0 0 345 12 O 
By Chargos Dyett 7i o 0 

By Rots : Build- 
By Pagkii ‘qutuff Vixe: ats 

y * ackin zt: 
Guzzees 20 Co: at 
11} is -- 225 


Tentees 20 Do: at 
Or: Sa: is TQ | 


| 
é 


By Remaines Vizt: 
In cha: Mer- 
tie 10 O 


rall ee) ae O 
InCash_... 290 11 153 
—————— 2567 15 5} 


4134 8 104 4134 8 104 








t Fytch Nedham 
' -Samuell Anthony 


26 Came Letters from ‘Ruddermun at Poronia 
Complaineing of Pahlauds | slackness to give our 


Imprest_ on Spottge es and 1 urmerick till the +3 
time of y = past soe that now ain + ae 
wane) D inee Tae se baught their busine : . 





ee ent with one of oth rea hoy 
_ they will gett some of bo rts for 
with: some - small differ ne the re 
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and alsoe wrote to Ruddermun to give out what 
Dadinee possibley he Can on Saltpeetree and to 
gett about 5000 Mds: Turmerrick if possible, 
and to have a great care of doeing anything in 
the Pattana dominions &ca. at large. 


Att a Consultation 
Present 


Tuesday 31 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 


The Horseman from Boolehund  havein 
mal[niy djajies tormented us at our Dore aia 
threatned to enter by force and pull us out and 
many such huffing words (which could nott 
scare us we knowing his power) yett seeing he 
will nott be answered nor be gone tis resolved 
to write this day a plaine letter to Boolchund 
signifying why we have left Maulda and that 
we sett still on our owne houses in hopes of the 

, Nabobs and his favour therefore in the mean 
time desire him to Call away his Horseman 
which troubles us soe much for nothing &ea., 
this with a Coppy of it is alsoe ordered to be 
sent to Mr. Job Charnock &ea., in a Generall to 
them, whome we have desired to assist us at 
least to gett the Horseman called away which 
we hope will be done on his receipt of our Letter, 
if he doeth nott of himselfe goe before. 

All our business of the last year being over 
and our Accounts with our Picars and weavors 
being made up and our remaines comeing in 
and the Generall boocks of Accotts: brought 
up to this time and noe great business in this 

: Factory left to doe till have orders againe to 

give out Daudinee which suppose will nott be 


govemnors round about therefore seeing our 


Ss 
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year will goe on but badly and many bad Cus- 
tomes in this Countrey allready is and must of 
necessity be made which will be hard to be 
broken afterwards, Customes in this Country 
being Esteemed equall with written Laws, there- 
fore tis agreed and ordered that Mr. Nedham 
deliver the Cash to the charge of Saml: Anthony 
till his returne which is this day the end of the 
month Rups: 95: lla: l4p: and alsoe the 2 
Originall notes for the 2 Parcells of Ground 
brought here for the Honorable Company and 
Coppies of all Phirmaunds, Neshaunes, and 
Pherwannaes, now in his hands relateing to the 
Honorable Companys affaires and all other 
boocks and Duffters and notes for monyes owe- 
ing or otherwise according to a list of Do. 
delivered him, for the Honorable Companys use 
and in the cheifes absence the said Samuel 
Anthony is hereby ordered to gett in and re- 
ceive what moneyes or goods of the Companys 
Sorts is brought in on Accot: our remaines of 
last yveare which all have promised by writeing 
to clear in a month that at the Cheifes returne 
when Dadinee is to bee given out we may pn. 
our Weavors and Picars to a better method 
beginning Clear with them; alsoe he is ordered 
hereby as fast as mony comes in of our remaines 
or from the Mint or otherwise to pay of what 
standing out at Interest, and to goe forward 
with Building the remaining part of the Factory 


Wall towards the River that it may be finnished 


before the Raines, and what other business shall 

happen of absolute necessity to be done with all 

caution and adviseing with our Vuckeel. 
Account Currant Hugly passed Vizt: 


; + 


Accorr: Cunrst: Huery. Dr. 
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31 =6 Late at night when the Horseman from Bool- 
chund saw that we had dispeeded our Letters 
to Mr. Charnock &ca. to Hoslohiued. he went 
from our Dore to Maulda againe. 

Here is newes that Hodge Soffy Cawnes Son 
that was the Kings Duan at Pattana is comeing 
downe to the Government of Hugly. 











Casi. Dr. Pen Conrra. Or. 
Janry,— 
| Toremaineslastmo: 17 7 8 | By Sami: Anthony 48 O O 
To Lead 3 md: 37} By Ditto . 0 0 O 
ar: at Ors: Per ——_— ——_ 
5 To Ramnaut at Int: By Ballance .. 5 14 11 
atir: da: Per 
ae Per men- 
1100) (6lOlCUO 
16 To Lead 10 md: 44 
ar: at Pre: Per 
$ ae ol O 3 
1243 14 11 1243 14 11 


Fy ytche } Nedham 


At a Consultation 


Present 
poe, | Mr. Fytch Nedham: Cheife 
{ [February] — “Mr. Samuel Anthony 
¢ was = The Accot: Cash for last month bate per- 
Weg ues ' used was passed the remaines being Rups: 95: | 
ae Sy wg de” abe Ilp: was delivered to Saml: Anthony. | 
See hy Se Ree? Ap Fytch Nedham <a 
le tee es r be Samuel Anthony ‘ ; 


che Month ag aa 
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16 
23 


26 


This morning came Boolchunds Asswar from 
Maulda being dispeeded by Jeamshirebeag to 
returne to Muxoodavad wherefore he came to 
our Door to see what he Could gett uppon which 
we desired the Dustuck that he brought on us 
from Boolchund to be delivered us but he in a 
huffing manner refused to deliver it under 150: 
or at least 100 > Rups: but at last his Courage 
was cooled and <«lelivered the Dustick upon 
which it was agreed to give him 20rs: with 
which he was very well contented and to his 
Servantts 2 rs: and afterward filled their Bellies 
with Ketcherree and sent them away. 

This day Meir Abdull went hence to Raja- 
maul leaveing Mamood Hyatt his Brothers Son 
to officiate in Mauldayv. 

Sent Letters to his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
and advised of many rogueries made by Jeam- 
shirebeag on us, with it alsoe went the Mahozzer 
on Maulda side about our troubles with Jeam- 
shirebeage. 

Sent Letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule 
desireing him to send us some money to defray 
the Generall Charges haveing none in the House. 

Came newes from Maulda that the Picars has 
made a false Chop for which Jeamshire beage 
imprissons them and demands great summes of 
them for the loss he pretends he has Sustained 
thereby. which does hinder our remaines to come 
in. 

Came letters from Rajamaule with 4000: 
Rups: Sicca. 

This day Sybram Ray the Fouzdar of Maulda 
went to Muxoodavad to give an Accott: of the 
great Rogueries that has been Committed of 
late in Maulda. 

Our Maulda Picars and Weavours bringing 
noe Goods att present complaining that they are 
ready in their Houses but dare nott bring them 
over the water for fear of Jeamshirebeage who 
laves watches at every Gaut for them where- 
fore twas thought Convenient to send ovr Vuc- 
keel to Jeamshi eag to know why he will 
nott lett our Picars and Weavors bring in their 


remaines. 

This day our Vuckeel Came from Mauld 
havei had eat disputes with Jeamshirebeage — 
who does what he cann to have us live at 


’ Po , ra > . 4 
? - f = °« i % 
, * ye = <@ ~ . 7 4... > And. Sh, . \ “ =? ‘ 4 ¢ 
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Weavors bring their Remaines here, and that 
Hernarraine will give answer for what he does 
to stop our business. 





A AT 


——— 





CasH. Dr, Pern Con Tra. Cr. 
1 To Remaines last 3 By Samuel Anthony 458 0 O 
mo: je’ - 96 14 i] 8 By Samuel Anthony 419 0 
To Lead 100 mds: ll By Peranaut his 
l2aer: at Sra:  Principall .- 2000 
Permaund .. 877 10 O By Accot: Int: on 
LO To Kissondas Saw at do. Tmo: 25da: 
Int: lr: 5a: at Ir: 2a: Per 
Per t Per Cent Per month 176 4 06 
mo: .- 2000 0 0 ByAccount Pre- 
17 To Sicca Rups: senta Vizt : 
from Rajamaul 4000 O O given the Cozze to 
Chop the Mahoz- 
zer for Maulda 
side 47 
: given Sheek Yacoob 
Boolchunds chup- 
dar at his goeing 
away kn om 
69 O O 
. 22 By Kissondas Saw 
: his Principal! .. 2000 0 O 


By Accot: Int: on 

do: Ii7da: at 

Gre Ir: Sa: Per 
whi ; Cent Per month 156 O O 


5137 4 0O 
By Remaines .. 1836 4 II 


+ 6973 811 6973 4 11 


a | | : Samuell Anthony 
ms _Englezavad Diary Mo: March Anno 1682. ; 


hole i ae 


20 The remaines of Cash for last mo; is Rups: 


1836: 4a: ll p: 

Came Letters from Poronia and Cassumbuzar. 
stters to Poronia. 

ars to Hugly with a Mohozzer for 














fo the River 
8: or “30 ‘last daies a the Hiinkoes g 
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19 This morning sent our Vuckeel to Maulda 
who went to Jeamshire beage and had great 
disputes with him about our Tallica he declare- 
ing that he has had noe Tallica for3: months 
to whome our Vuckeel gave this answer that 
ever since that our shipping business was done 
we have had noe goods come in but was hindred 
by him wherefore could nott expect any till he 
would lett our Picars and Weavors bring in their 
Goods, and told him that when he suffered our 
goods to come in we would give him his true 
Tallica upon which Jeamshire beag promised 
nott to hinder our business but tomorrow would 
order the Drum to be beaten to order all our 
Picars and Weavors to Come to us and bring in 
their remaines. 

2) Came Letters from Rajamaule with 2000; 
Rups: Siccaes. 

22 These 8: or 10: daiesthere has hapned great 
fires which has burnt downe most part of Maulda 
after which Jeamshire beag has raised such 
great Taxes of the Polemony upon the Poor 
Weavors &ca. who at present have nothing left 
but all consumed by the fire which causes a 
great many of them to run away from that 
Tyrannous Government, 

26 “This day the Drum was beat about these 
parts to order all Ryotts &ca. to comply with 
Boolchunds orders who has now this place under 
his Government: for the Kings Accot: Coja 
Enatula beeing Taggeerd. ie 


a 
” 


This day the Malda Cozzee sent to gare ésire 
a little Roaswater haveing great occation for it 
and none to be gott in Maulda wherefore 4 

bottles were Sent him. wet -< a 
28 Sent Lett to Rajamaule with advice ofthe ; 






ters. : 
receipt of 2000 ts : Siceaes. 
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Cas. Dr, Per Conrra. Or. 
To remaines last By Peeranaut’ hia 
mo - 1836 4 1) Principall - 1600 0 O 
To Bidones from By Accott: Int: on 
Rajamaule .. 2000 0 0O do: Vizt: 
31 To Scarlett used by 1000 ra: Smos: 18 
Sam : Anthony da: atlr: 2a: 
+ yard : 28 2 Per Cont 96 12 0 
To Broadcloth ordi- 600: 7:16:at1l:2: 46 6 0 
nary for Do. 3 8 By Samuoell An- 
yards =. 9 0 @ thony -- 320 0 O 
; 21 By Ditto Oo 0 0 


25 By Acco: Sallary to 
this day to 
divers Vizt : 


Per an: 88 144 


@ £20 Per 
an: -- 4 7 
Saml: Anthony 
do: oe 
George Stone | 
years Sallary 
at £10 Per 
ari: = 
222 3 3 
2681 5 3 
By Ballance .. 1166 7 8 
3847 12 11 3847 12 11 








— 


Samuell Anthony © 


Englezavad Diary Month April 1682. 


24 This day arrived Punchanund Ray Crowry 
for chund for this side of the River. 

4 Sen th t the Vuckeel to the new Crowry here who 

2 ed all kindnesse inageinable. 
ays Thi s night about 9 a clock there hap 
a great Storme of wind and haile whisk 

: esoret part of our Thatch conveniences. 

_ This day Punchanund Ray sent for our Vuc- 
‘keel butt sent him an excuse Shee he wes cuts 
Se ze ie Fa 1 Ee wala we send him tomorrow. — 
ty _ According to our promise Se Vue 


ei PSS 
anne iw nel Yr. sae 
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they brought to us last veare) with whome had 
great disputes and demanded a writing of the 
Vuckeel for what Jeamshirebeage has allready 
taken of our Picars &ca. and what he does now 
take of the Picars on this side the River, to 
whome the Vuckeel gave this answer (well 
knowing that if we doe give any writing here it 
will bring a bad custome which will be hard to 
be broken) that at present we doe nott give 
Jeamshirebeag any writing but in time of our 
Shipping upon the Nabobs Pherwanna and 
Boolchunds asswars wee were forced to give a 
Tallica of what our weavors brought in that our 
shipping Monsoone might nott be hindred that 
at present the Cheife nott being here we doe 
not give any Daudinee but sett still upon which 
he was Contented and soe dispeeded the Vuc- 
keel and lett the Picars and Weavors goe about 
their businesse. 

This day the Dutch Factory was besett by 
the Pitans People but were drove back againe 
with Co[n]|siderable blows by the Dutches Peons 
their quarrell arriseing by their Servants that 
fetch water from the River side. 

The q[ujarrells between the Dutch and Pitans 
continued, the latter declared that at the Dut- 
ches goeing to their Garden (which they usually 
doe on this day being Sunday) they would offer 
violence to them but by the Mittigation of Syud 
beag the Dutch tarried at home and the Pitans 
returned to their houses but noe frindship made, 
the Crowry all this while nott dearing to show 
his head fled out of towne saying he went a- 
Hunting. 

This morning very early the Dutch Derictore 
passed by to Maulda. 

This eavening the Dutch Derictore received 
Seerpaw from Shasta Cawne for the great 
present they have mip gave him. | 

The Dutch calling all our Picars and Weavors 
proffering them great Daudinee if in case they 
will bring a wri to Les 
and take no 


- 
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23 ‘This afternoone the Dutch Directore passed 














by here towards Hugly. 
Accor: Curnrr: Hucriy Dr. Per ConTRa. Cr. 
A 1682— 
31 To Saltpeetre 45 By Ball: last Mo: 102551 2 4 
ra 35 2 3 £Janry: 
To cha: Merchan- By Sundry Ac- 
» 5& O cotte: ee i44 0 


on 0 0 
To Ballance i. 137463 3 i z a a 100 64@~(OO 
. By Hiniity Besos: 4335 15 © 








Janry : 
By Sundry Ac- 
ootte : aa 372 0 0 
1O7503 5 4 
Aprill 
19 By Cash -- 30000 0 0 
137503 5 4 137503 G6 4 





Samuel Anthony 
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Accott: of Cash for this month Vizt. 


EEL TTT 








Cash. Dr. Per Contra. Or. 

1 To Ballance last I By Samuel Antho- 
month ss" ‘3IGGy F 8 ny - 80 0 90 

30 To.Acco: Currt: 22 By Samuel Antho- 
Hugly Siccaes ny ~- 2580 0 0 

reed : -. 40000 0 0 30 By Rajamaul Resi- 

To Acco: Batta on dence paid 

"00rs: Sic- Sookdeave 

ecaes Sold at Vuckeels soba 

l2a: Per Cent 67:38 0 gee 9 mo: to 

To Gunnesham Ac- s day o* 9 O 90 


co: his re- 





eco eo scseec8k & S&S 80908 
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Englazavad Diary Month May Anno 1682. 


3 Nr. Nedham arrived here from Hugly with 
30000 Rups: to begin our Dadinee for this Year 
which being entred in Aprill makes that mos - 
remaines Rupees 35340: 7a: Sp: 

5 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule 

6 Sent Letters to Hugly adviseing of a Pher- 
Wanna issuing out from Hodge Suffy Cawne to 
Rajaballe ordering him by vertue of a Husball 
Hookum lately came from the King to take 34 
Per Cent of us at Rajamaul! unless Can shew 
the Governors of Suratts sunnuds that we have 
paid Custome for said Goods there &ca. 

7 Came a Generall from his Worship &ca. in 
Hugly. 

11 Punchanund Crowry of Gopaulpore Purgona 
came to see us promiseing us all favor in his 
power who with the Jimmedar also asked when 
we gave out Daudinee wee answered when they 
had made some agreement with us about our 
weavors nott to plague them as last Yeare and 
to force from them our Imprest mony to pay 
ould arrears of rent and such like as Jeamshire 
beage did last vear. 

12 Came letters from Rajamaule adviseing of a 
boate sunck at the Durbar in a Storme for want 
of a Dustick to goe forwards. 

13. Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule 

Sent letters to Poronia about all things 
necessary. 

16 Mr. Nedham haveing delivered to Mr. Anthony 

all things belonging to the Honorable Company 

sett out for Cassumbuzar according to his Wor- 

ships order to him, though it bee at present a 

very busy time with us here, and hopes he shall 

returne quickly it being now time to give out 

Daudinee and to eaven Accotts : with our Picars 

and that our Boocks may be Ballanced intime. 

Ramnaut haveing want of his mony in our \. 
ired it might be paid him which was ar, 








At a Consultation 
Present 
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dies and Taggadgeers haveing murmurred for 
money ever since January last though they have 
had enough to maintaine them very well till 
now wherefore findeing that this way of giveing 
them the Dustoore spoyles them and makes 
them proud and never contented and to avoyd 
a bad name to our Selves which by this way at 
length might come undeservedly we resolve 
henceforward to) e the Dustoor to Accot: of 
Cash and make those Servants settled monthly 
wages according to their deserts, which will 
keep them better to their duty and make them 
more humble which stipends are to comence 
the first of this mo: | 

Fytche Nedham 

Samuell Anthony 











Accotr: CurnRENTT Hvety. Dr. Per Cowrra, Cr. 


moO: 


To Ballance .. 137503 5 4 .. 137603 5 4 
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CasH. Dr. Per Conwrrma. Or. 


1 To Ballance last 4 BySaml: Anthony 326 0 6 
oO: -. 35340 7 & £17 By Samuel Antho- 


! ny 
ost and paid 24 By Ramnaut his | 
Principall .. 1150 0 O 
To Seersuckers L By Accot: Int: 7 
ae 6 10 


psa: Do mo: 109 das: 
To 2 Pooces Nehal- at ir: Za: 


0 
0 

lewars 9 0 0O Per Cent Per 
0 


= 


To Weavors Elat- 


mo: $a 
chaes "ee 39 «#8 By Ramnaut his 


principall .. 2600 0 
By Accot. Int: 4 

mo: 27 daa: at 

lirs: Per 

Cent Per mo: 1569 3 9 
By Ramnaut hi 2. | 

princi -- 1100 0 0O 
By Accot: Int; Rs 

mo: 19da: 

ljrs: Per Cent 

er mo: -* 62 11 3 
By wg Antho- 

500 0 0 


By Seclnele: Mutt- 
suddies, wri- 
ters, and Tag- 
geers, Wa- 

288 “iP 99 13 O 


: 6492 156 3 





By Ballance -. 28906 10 2 





= Rups: .. 35399 9 5 Rupees» .. 35399 9 5 











ee | Fytch Nedham 


Eis he Ri ptescoad Diary Month June Anno 1682. 
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12 The Duteh came from Maulda to visit us. 

13 & 14 Puonchanund Crowry and Rajaray Jim- 
medar of this place on false pretences and 
storves has made great stirs and sent LO Peons 
and privately hauled our Vuckeel from his house 
to Prison where they kept him a night and $ a 
day till a ruff letter from us to the Crowry re- 
leased him. 

15 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. about our 
troubles here and sent them George Stone in 

° lyvue of Samuel Pine who stayes here. 

17 & 18 Sent Peons on Rajaray to take and bring 
him to us to make up Accotts: with us for 
brick and Stone who Shoffles of what he Can 
the Crowry now goeing with him to give u 
their Accounts for the past year at Misedatad 

, to Boolehund: hindred our preos from medling 
with him promiseing on his returne which will 
be in 10 or 12 dates to see those Accots: 
evened &ca. 

19 Being invited to a feast by Jeamshire beage 
we went we found divers Pitans who with us_ 
was civilly treated. We have newes from Raja- 
mau! that the Dutch has a Pherwanna come 
thither to clear their business and except we 
gett one alsoe nott one Saltpeetre boate or 
ought else will be passed that place. 


At a Consultation 


‘Mr. Edmund Bugden being at present here — 





her in the Countr 


roa Pat de vi =z. 5 


© or 
o Ay oot | oe t 
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Gomostas there hitherto by their canting answers 
to our many letters sent them and complying 
with scarce anything ordered tho’ they alwaies 
promise largely soe that we begin to dispare of 
doeing any thing there without an Englishman 
alsoe the Fouzdar or Governor of Huldebarree 
haveing divers times wrote to us very kindely 
desireing our Correspondence and to trade with 
us for Musk and other things that comes out of 
the Hill Countrey of Morung and those parts 
and to take English cloth in truck for them 
wherefore Mr. Bugden intending that tis agreed 
to send with him a small present for him of 
Cloth for a muster Vizt. 1} yd: fine scarlett and 
24 vd: ordinary Broadcloth enough for a Pal- 
lankeen, alsoe | Sword blade and 1 Cristaline 
drincking glasse, and more 1 Sword blade for 
the Fouzdar of Poronia. 


Fytche Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 


21 Mr. Edmund Bugden went hence towards 
\ Poronia. 

22 Sent our Vuckeel to Jeamshirebeag to see 
what agreement could make with him for this 
vear that our busines may nott be stoped if 
should nott have a Pherwanna to clear it from 
Dacea, who deferrd the dispute till tomorrow 
to day being Fryday their Holyday. 

23 Sent our Vuckeel againe to Jeamshire beag 
who we finde is far from makeing eny agree- 
ment of friendship with us demanding 500 * 
Rups: Piscash yearly and the loan of LOOO 
Rups: to suffer us to trade, without makeing 
any agreement with us that when he sees best 
Hahivias he may play the Rogue with us as last 


year. 
26 wit being high time to give our Dadinee espe- 
res ciety on culloured Goods. we sent our Vuckeel 


a» ine to Jeamshirebeage to have his finall 
: ere “answer and to see if by any means an accom- . 
modation might be made between us soe t 
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thence at last; without which we shall finde 
certainely as many difficulties as last year on 
both sides the River, and to give out mony on 
Malda side before an agreement with the Gover- 
nor is the ready way to make great remaines 
there againe for he will certainely hall good 


‘part of the mony received from us from them, 


and alsoe in onr Jimmedars Country both strive- 
ing for the Chopp. 

These last 18 or 20 daies we have had conti- 
nuall Raines night and day soe that none of 
our Picars nor Weavors Could be made to ap- 
pear to prize their remaines or make up any 
Aeccots: with us which has with the Cheifes in- 
disposition of boddy and quarrells with our 
Governor hindred all business as well as the 
Ballance of our Boocks since the Cheife came 
up from Cussumbuzar. 

Came letters from Cassumbuzar. 

Sent letters to Rajamaul advising Mr. Prick- 
man how to visit Budgeerook humeed Caune on 
his arrivall there which is said will be in 3 or 4 
daies. 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Invoyce of Broadcloth and Velvett Amot : 
to Rups: 312 in said Invoyce the Velvett in 5 
vds: scant measure short Invoyced which we 
have likewise entred with the rest at 12 rs: 
.Per yard. 

We have newes from Bajeetpore that Ram- 
kission Copperee the Silke Merchant at Cassum- 
buzar Bouse most of his white Silke at Bajeet- 


pore and thereabouts and is yvett bying what_ 


Yellow Silke can gett there which will hinder 


us from getting soe much as otherwise. 


' 
te 
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from the date hereof and prized after the same 
forme and method as in Mr. Littleton’s and the 
Cheifes time at Cassumbuzar by the Cheife and 
Councell and because the bund of this month 
being nott yett come out a muster cannott yett 
be made tis agreed to stand on both sides to a 
muster as we shall gett made in time by the 
English in Cassumbuzar alsoe according to Cas- 
sumbuzar custome to be sunned 1 day and 
weighed the next and | Sicca Rupee weight is 
to be allowed on each Seer in the Scale and the 
beam» to stand in a leavill to hinder disputes 
that might otherwise come by the scale goeing 
downe; on said agreement is delivered him in 
hand 5000 Rupees which is 250 rs: Per baile 
and the rest to be paid when their Silke is 
rized, these bailes are to be of the Ist: 2d: 
d: 4th: 5th: and 6th Sorts as they come out 
in quantity in the winde and the scaines to be 
two Coveds long, and what Phoyne and Courser 
Sorts comes out he promises to bring in with 
the rest to be of one coved winde which we are 
to take and prize according to its worth he had 
50 rs: on a baile more then usuall given him 
now being the first time to enco e him and 
- because he had nothing on Phoyne, Durre, and 
Cuttcher, he shall bring in. 
Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony. 
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CasH. Dr. 


Per ConTRA, Or. 
June— 
1 To Ballance last 16 By Samuel An- 
mo : -- 28006 10 2 thony 500 O O 
To Weavors Mul- 320 By Buddeelidas pd: 
muls “ie 48 4 O Govindram on 
6 To Chintamun Saw Tannee Silke 5000.60 d[6CUO 
Int: @ Ir: By Vuckeels, Mutt- 
er Cent taken sudies, and 


19 May Peet.. 10000 0 O Taggadgeers, 
To Deepchund and a 





wages 4 104 12 O 
Porunmul at $$ <<< 
Int: at Ir: bad 5604 12 O 
Per Cent Per By Ballance -. 43350 2 2 
mo: taken the 
2d Currt: .. 10000 0 O 

48954 l4 2 48954 14 2 


Fytch Nedham 


Englezavad Diary Mo: July 1682. 


l Mr Edmund Bugden arrived from Poronia 
this eavening returning us | Sword blade, and 
cloth and 1 glasse Sent to present Comall Cawne 
he being gon to the warrs four daies Journy 
thence and the other Sword blade he gave to 
Boola Cawne Fouzdar of Poronia. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Munda: the 3d. Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


The Accot: of Cash being examined the re- * 
maines was found to be Rups: 43350 2a: 2p: 
and Passed. Prized Cossaes 612 ps: from Per- 
saud Moodee 
The 2 Delolls or broakers belonging to the 
Factory have formerly been allowed to take | 
Per Cent of the Weavors and Picars for Broaker- 
age on all Dadinee or rape br out, as is 
Customary. but Since finding they have abused 
that liberty by takeing more Sometimes of Silly ~ 
_ weavors therefore lately we have intertained 
one of said Delolls a Servant hopeing 
torneo oh SBS Chie at iIsiness © 
by a Servant and the meane time tis agree 
7 abe s Bae Coronel, mony | 
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W ensday the 





except on Errendies and its Yearne (which needs 
noe deloll to prize them) on Accot: Broakerage 
and put it to our Cash out of which the other 
Deloll may at convenient times be allowed 
somewhat in reason for his Service as he sall 
deserve, which we hope will be a Remmidy 
against their dealing with or abusing our wea- 
vors and Picars for the future. ; 


fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 


Dispéeded this day a Dingee with Mangoes 
to Hugly for his Worship &eca. on which went 
a Generall to them at large of our affaires here 
and Duplicate of our Diaries from the end of 
November past to the end of May and different 
Single Coppies of our Aprill and May Diaries to 
be sent to the Fort. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Sunguttdass and Chundrabaune of Runsea 
being here we came to an Agreement with them 
Joyntly for 40: great Mds: Errendy Yearne at 
80 Siccaes to the Seer and | Sicca Sallamme at 
the Scale Per Seer, at 12}a: Per Seer to be 
bought in as good as their last Years Muster on 
which this Agreement is made and it is to be 
brought in and prized in 3 months from this 
day on which is delivered him Rups: 950 and 
the rest is to be paid when the goods are brought 
in and Prized. 

Jessoodanundun and Soodanund Allsoe agreed 
with to provide 500 Cossaes each to be 40 co: 
lo: and 2 wide according to the settled Guzz of 
this Factory and to qt:* 2015 threds in the 
Warp and to be eaven and square Struck as 
our Patterne at Rups: 9} Per peece to be all 
brought in and prized by the 20th of other on 
which is ordered to be delivered him Rupees 
2000 in hand and the rest as soone as Can gett 
Monies, and none is to be taken under 8 rs: 
Pricee Fytch Nedham 

| a ih Samuel Anthony 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Haveing many ways endeavoured an accom- 
modation with Jimshire beag the Maulda Gover- 
nor in vaine this eavening our vuckeel sped 
better then expected and brought a paper from 
Jeamshire beage being Chopped by him signify- 
ing his Agreement with us to lett us give out 
Dadinee unmolested and that he will onely take 
his Chopp of the Picars according to Tallica 
and help us in what he Can to doe our businesse 
here in our new House or Factory &ca. for 
which his favour we order or rather are forced to 
deliver him up his note for Rups: 500 taken 
up of us at the opening of our business with 
him in October last as a present and glad could 
gett our businesse done soe for the Year is far 
Spent and noe hopes left of any releife from our 
Friends at Dacca whence have expected a Pher- 
wanna above 12 mos: in vaine to open our 
businesse which would have saved all our ex- 
pence in Presents we have Since been at to 
keep our business goeing.- 


Fytch Nedham 
Saml. Anthony 


Mr. Bugden went hence for Cassumbuzar- 


At a Consultation 
__ Present. Pe 


"5 Me. Byte h Nedham Cheife “ei. | 
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that they may Come out thick and good at 34 
rs: Per peece they are all to be brought in and 
Prized by the 15th October next and on those 
and the Yearne above mentioned is ordered to 
be delivered him Rups: 1918 12a. 

Fytch Nedham 

Saml: Anthony 


At a Consultation 
Present 
Munda: 10 Mr. Fvtch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund for 1500 ps: fine Cossaes at 
same termes as the 4th Currt: except that at 
4a: Per pce: is abated soe that Musters for 


© Té.e. con- these is at 9 rs: 8a: which qts:* 2015 threds 
tain). the [se] are to bee brought in and prized by the 


month of October next, none is to be taken 
under 8 rs: price on which is ordered to be 
delivered him Rups: 8000 and the rest as soone 
as shall be better in Cash. 
Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
Prized white cloth. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Pucede ; di Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


' Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanund 
and Soodanund for 500 ps: Errendies at the 
Same rate as with Simbonaut the Sth Currant 

~ onely the time is different they being all to be 
brought by the end of October and prized, 








en which is ordered to be delivered them 
ii "ey , Elew “ Rups: 1625 :— Fytch Nedham 
| = See pe Saml: Anthony 
“Prize white and Culloured goods. moe 3B 
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in their Remaines should be Gonagar &ca. which 
at next meeting must thank him for, tho’ the 
thing appears his proffitt as well as ours. 

Sent letters to his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Coppy of our Agreement with Jeamshire- 
beage and our Diary for last mo: alsoe advised 
at large of Flying news we lately had from 
Muxoodavad that Rajaray our Jimmedar has 
gott or is promised a Pherwanna from Bool- 
chund allowing him to take the Chop of what 
goods is made in his Country &ca. which if soe 
possible may cause some trouble in our busi- 
nesse by two Governors striveing for it. 

Rajaray came to us from Muxoodavad and 
tould us he had obtained the Pherwanna of 
Boolchund which he desired but did not shew 
it us now, soe doubt shall have Some trouble 
with him till Can gett a Pherwanna from Dacca 
to open our business which hope may be quickly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering Rudermun 
our Gomosta to gett in what Saltpeetre and 
Turmerick he could and house it safely till 
should have orders to send it downe which can 
not well be till our businesse be opened. 


At a Consultation 
Present 
Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


After more then a mos: dispute with our 
Picars and weavors on new Dadinee upon our 
musters at length time alsoe growing Short 
they Came this day to an agreement with us 
for the following Goods on Musters Vizt: 


Elatchaes 800 ps: 30 covts: long 
and 2 broad according to this Fac- 
tory Guzz which is 3 fingers More 
then the true English yard which 
is put in for allowance of shrink- 
ing in makeing and cureing they 
are to be 27000 threds in the 
Warp, and the Wooffe &ca. 1s to 
be as Cleane and thick struck as 
the Muster for which they are to 
have 7r: a: Per pce: on which 
is ordered to be delivered to the 
of mony according as their seve- 
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rall notes for the quantity of ps: Ks. As. 
z specifyed which in all Amots: to 5800 O 
Charconnaes 2120 ps: to be 30 co: 
lo: and 2 co: broad according to 
the Companys Guzz of this Fac- 
tory they are to be 1150 threds in 
the Warp and the Wooff to be as 
good and thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
3rs: 8a: Per pee: which amots: 
to Rupees... is S's 
Chandenies 900 ps: 30 co: lo: and 2 
co: broad Do. Guzz as above and 
they are to qt: 2400 threds in the 
Warp and the Woofe as good and 
. thick struck as the Muster for 
which they are to have 6 rs: Per 
‘¢ peece which is Rupees. . on 
Seersuckers 500 ps: to be 30 co: lo: 
and 2 broad Do. Guzz as above 
» and are to qt: 2300 threds in, the 
Warp, and the Wooff as good and 
thick struck as muster for which 
they are to have 7 rs: Per ps: 
which Amots: to Rupees aa 
Orungshyes 450 ps: to be 30 co: 
long and 2 broad Ditto Guzz as 
above, and are to gt: 1150 threds 
in the Warp, and the wooffe as 
*" good and square Struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
Rups: 4: 4a: which is Rupees 1912 8 
Nehallewars 1000 ps: to be 16 co: 
lo: and 2 co: broad of Do: Guzz 
as above they are to qt: in Warp 
1130 Th: and the Wooffe is to be 


7420 0 


3300 0 
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this mony is to be paid them soe fast as Can 
gett it at Interest or otherwise, by a Supply 
from Hugly which hope will be quickly we 
haveing but small hopes of getting much more 
at Interest hereabouts; for the afforesaid Im- 
prest or Dadinee every Party of weavors or 
little Picars give their notes of agreement a 
part speecifyed all at large and for what mony 
they receive in a booke on Purpose for that 
worke. 

Came to an agreement with Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 23 Bailes Silke Vizt :— 

Tanne of long winde of 2 covetts as foll: 


Vizt: 

Head, or first Sort 1 baile at 5 rs: Per Seer 
of SO Sice : 

Bellv .. 8 Do: at 5: 8 Per Do: 
Seer 

Foot -. *« Do: at 6: 4 

fourth Sort ~. #2 Doe? ato: 

fifth Ditto ~~. « Do: ata: 8 e 

Sixth Ditto —<) eb wes atboxz 2 


17 Bailes 


Coarse Sorts Do: of 1 covt: winde as fol- 
lowes: 


Pode .. 3 bas: at lr: 6a: Papper oe 
ice : 
Cochall .. 3 Do: at 10a: Per Ditto Seer 


6 bailes 


This Agreement is made on Mater of the 

Severall Sorts Silke mentioned which we doe 

keep by us to Prize and receive said goods by 

__ when comes in according to the settled Custome — 

: of Cassumbuzar- it is all to be brought in and rn 

rized by the 15th November next, annies ‘the i, 

a: scale 1 tola or Sicea on each Seer is to be ale r. 
lo - draught and the ir amother is. pai ap 
, es with betta tie Sigh er | | 


a». aces 
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SAML: ANTHONY. Dr. Per Conrra. Or. 

June— Rs. As. P. | | Re. As. P. 
1 Toremaines last — | By chas: generall.. 226 15 O 
mo: .. -- 1614 8 10 By chas: ttle .. 24 11 15 

To Cash .. -« 500 0 0 By Servt: wages .. 203 10 O 
455 4 15 


By Accot: Building 437 14 0O 
By chas: Dyvett .. 60 3 15 


953 6 10 
By remaines Vict -—. 
In cha: Mer- Ra. A. P. 
chandize 496 718 
In cha: Build- 


.. 63013 5 
InCash <. 331211 





1161 2 0 
2114 8 10 211i4 8 10 





A General letter being drawne up and ap- 
proved was sent forward to the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ca. Councell in Hogy: 

Our Accot: Currt: Hugly mentioned in our 
May and June Diary is not right because of Mr. 
Nedham's being twice called from the Factory 

for some time and haveing see small help be- 
























: sides our Seccond haveing been from us at the | 
a Mint all last year which occasioned the nott 
— - Ballanceing our Generall bookes till July there- | 
ae fore nothing Carried of from our Accot: Currt: ‘7 
4 which Caused the Difference which now is recti- % 
_ fyed according to our boocks as followes Vizt : 
“Accor: ¢ uRRT: Hueny. Dr. Per Conrra, Cr. 7 
’ 5 ee hata PY | 4 By Ballanceend of — — 
, , Pa es pee er nee yt 14156 9 Aprill last .. (131654 15 @ “4 
ee a i yea. hy Fytch Nedham na wha om 
rer are - Samuell Anthony Saints’ 7) 
tab” tik “ eS " ! = wy 
sy im) OAL ¥ e +, ee 
Pees 





A Pe Tyee 
-—< a 2 2 


ISG 


1 To Ballance 


— 








CasH, 
last 
mo ;: ; 
To Accot: Interest 
on 5000ra: Da- 
dinee 30th last 
mo: at Id rs: 
Per Cont : 
To Accot: Batta 
on De: at 1 
Per Cent Sic: 
To Acco: Dustoore 
at Ir: Qa: Per 
Cent ve 
To Acco: Broaker- 
age or Delollyv 
atl Per Cent 


4 To Sunguttdass and 


lo 





Chundrabaun 
pee: Cossacs 
to Tho: Ster- 
ling ae 
To Sook deeve Tun- 
dun i 
To Pahlaud a 
To weavors Mull- 
m 1s 
To weavors Mull- 
muls remaines 
To Do; Reyngs 
Do: aa 
To Do: Elatchaes 
To Do: Chandneies 
To Do: Orungshies 
To Do: Charcon- 


naAes ~— 
To Do: Mundeels 
To Accot; Interest 
on 22067: Sa: 
Dadenee this 
mo: at ir: 
4a: Per Cent 
To Acco: Batta on 
16000 re: Sicec: 
atir: Per Cent 
on Dadnee do: 
To Acco: Dustoor 


To 1 





Dr. 

43356 2 $ 
62 8 O 
50 0 O 
(> 
SO 0 
929 OQ O 
565 O O 
316 0 O 
269 9 O 
a0 OL re 
8433 5 O 
1000 0—C U2 CUO 
2210 OQ OO 
1000 1 O 
200 O O 
2000 0 O 
1400 O O 
574 6 O 
iso.) UCOlCUO 
813 9 O 
475 12 0 


a 
~« 63383 9 2 
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PER CONTRA. 


By Sunguttdass 
and Chundra 
baune on Er- 
rendy thred .. 

By J esso odanun- 
dun and Sood- 
anund on Cos- 
Sauce $2 

By Simbonaut on 
Errendies and 
ite thred “= 

By J e sscodunund- 
un and Soodu- 
nund on Cos- 
snes ate 

By Do: on Errend- 
ies and its 
thred _ 

By Saml: Anthony 


on Gencrallexp: 540 
400 


By Ditto os 
By Chintamun Saw 
his Principal! 
By Acco: Interest 
on Do: 2 mos: 
6 das: at Ir: 
Per Cent Per 
month re 
By Simbonaut on 
Raw Tanne 
Silke sua 
By Raw Silke 
‘Tanne Musters 
84 Seer a 
By Do: for 2 Mus- 
tera fine 2 Seera 
By Do: for 1 Mus- 
ter ordinary Il 


Seer ay 
By Ramalls Silke 


and Cotten 4 of 
a peece a 
Muster er 


By weavors Elat- 
chaes ee 


By Do: Seersuckers 
By Do: Mundeels 





950 0 


2000 0 


1918 12 


BOOO 


= 


1625 


e coc °& 


10000 


20 9 
il 


By Do: Nehallewars OO (CO 


6650 
3660 
1508 12 


ce oc © 


ecco ocooo °° 
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Englezavad Diary Mo: August 1682. 

This afternoone arrived a Generall from the 
Honorable William Hodges Esqr. ordering Mr. 
Fytch Nedham to deliver the charge of this 
Factory to the Second and in his absence to the 
Third and repaire to Hugly as soone as possible. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


The Accot: of Cash of the end of last mo: 
being examined was passed its Amot: being 
Rups: 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund for 3400: ps: Errendies on the 
same termes as with Simbonaut the Sth past 
mo: onely the time is different these being to 
be brought in and prized by the 20th Novem- 
ber: they farther agree alsoe to bring in at 
least 1000 ps: of these and the former within 
the mo: of October that they may be time 
enough here to Dye them blew according as 
we are ordered: on which is ordered to be 
delivered them Rups: 10000 as Can gett mony 
which hope will be this day, and the rest 
is also to be paid them when better In Cash. 
Came to an Agreement with Sookdeave Tun- 
dun for 500 ps: Silke and Cotten Ramauls at 
3rs: 12as: Per pee: to be as good as the 
muster which qts: 575 threds in the Warp and 
the Wooff to be accord{ing] to the Warp; the 
Muster is 10 nailes or 16ths Square of this 
Factory Guzz; the peece is to qt: 30 Ramails 
they are to be woven in half ps: of which 2 is 
to make | peece thev are to be brought in and 
Prized by the mo: of October next on which is 
ordered to be delivered him Rups: 1875 as 
soone as Can ible. 

AS farther with Jessoodanundun and 
oodanund for 50 great Mds; Errendy Yearn of 
80 Siccaes to the Seer at same termes as with 
Sunguttdasse and Chundrabaune the 4th pas 
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Came to an Agreement with Gunneshamdass 
for 37 bailes Silke Vizt: 
Tanne of the long winde of 2 covts: as fol- 


lowes 
Head or first Sorte 2 bas: at 5r: l2a: Per Seer of 80 
| Siccaes 
belly .. .. 5 Do: at 5: 8: Per Ditto Seer 
Foot .. .. & Do: at 5: 4: Per Ditto Seer 
. 4th Sort .. 6 De: at 5: =: Per Ditto Seer 
5th Sort .. 6 Do: at 4: 10: Per Ditto Seer 
6th Sort .. 4 Do: at4: 2: Per Ditto Seer 
Do: worse .. +¢Do: at 3: 8: Per Ditto Seer 
32 Bailes . 


Coarse Sorts Do : of 1 covett winde as followes :— 


Pode .. .. 2 bas: at lr: Ja: Per Seer of 80 
Siccaes 
Cochall .. &8 Do: at—: l0a: Per Ditto Seer 


This Agreement made on a Muster brought in 
by him which being somewhat better then the 
former we make some difference in the Price, 
the abovsaid Silke is all to be brought in and 
prized as usuall at Cassumbuzar by the 15th” 
November next and at the scale is to be allowed 
1 tola or Sicca on each Seer for draught and the 
scale to be eaven, on which 7 first Sorts is to be 
paid him as soone as Can one with another 200 
rs: Per Baile of 2 Mds: and on the Pode 
Rupees 45 Per baile and on the Cochaul 20 rs: 
Per ba: which in all amots: to Rups: 6550: 
and the rest is to be paid when the Silke is 
prized and weighed off. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Tuesda: the 8 Mr. Fytch Nedham Chief 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Came to an Agreement with Simbonaut for 

500 ps: Cossaes of Orrua on our Muster of 9 rs : 
8a: the pee: they are to be brought in and, 

prized by the end of October next alsoe agreed 

with him for 500 ps: Mulmulls on our third 

Muster at 9rs: 8a: which qts: 1400 threds to 

ae be brought in and prized by the end of October 
next on which and the Cossaes is ordered to be 

delivered him Rups: 9500 as soone as Can gett 

mony which hope will be quickly else tis to be 

feared that he and others will be forced to relin- 

quish their bargaines. 

Mr. Nedham haveing delivered over all things 

belonging to the Honorable Company in this 

Factory to Samuel Anthony the remaines in 

Cash being Rups: 1547: 7a: 11 p. it is agreed 

‘\ that with all possible speed he repair hence to 
Hugly according to order and in his absence 
Mr. Anthony endeavor to gett what mony at 

Intrest he Can, and agreed for as much more of 

what goods Remaines to be given out as he Can 

possible upon our musters whose prizes are all 


allready agreed on. 
“é Fytch Nedham 


i Samuell Anthony 
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Cash. Dr, Per Contra. Or. 
1 To Ballance last 7 By Raw Silke 
mo : = 38 10 11 Tanne a muster 
7 To Herderam Te- 1 Seer o% 6 2 0 
warre at Inter- 8 By Gunneshamdass 
estat l}r: Per on Silke Tanne 4000 OO 0O 
Cent Permo: 4000 0 O By Sukdeeve Tun- 
To Kissondass Saw dun on 
fa} Interest at Ramalls --. 1875 0 90 
Ir: 4a: Per 
Cant Per mo: is0o0 6006 COO 5880 2 O 
To Sukdeeve Tun- By Ballance  deli- 3 
dun his re- vered to Saml: 
maines .. 1375 0 0 Anthony -. 1547 711 
To Accot: Interest 
on 5875 rsa fee 
nee ir: 
Per cat =s 73 #7 #O 
To Accot: Dustoo- 
re on Do: at 
1: Das: Per 
Cent - : §1 12 0 
To Accot : broaker- 
age on do: at 
ir: Per Cent 58 18 0 
Rupees .. 7427 9 11 Rupees .. 7427 9 11 
; . Fytch Nedham 
9 Taken hi at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 2000 
Rupees at 1 Per Cent till repaid. 
10 ~~ Last night the Cheife proceeded toward Sane ae . 
Agreed with Weavors Ramauls for 200 ars 5 
the same termes with Sukedeve Tundun the ‘4th 
Currt: on which is delivered them in Part 200 
Rups : the rest Sea paid them SaSeane a 
mony Comes in. Fahad a 
is Received Lottet | 
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16 


17 


1s 


he) 


22. 


(5Srs: till coul 
other way. 


Sent a small Dingee with 8mds: 5sr: Lead 
to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul. 

The Chubdar Continuing still to make a noise 
at our Dore and setting People to cleer a place 
for a Kuttcherree it was agreed to send the 
Vuckeel to the Sheekedar who in the afternoone 
went where he had great argueing demanding 
of him a writeing for what goods we sold and 
prized last year and what Daudinee we had this 
year given out that they might take Custome of 
them accordingly to whome the Vuckeel gave 
this answer that we had nither given Dadinee 
nor sold any thing since we received the Dustuck 
and what was done before was according to 
licence given us by the Kings Phermaund. 

This eavening Punchanund the Crowry of 
Gopaulpore arrived from Muxoodavad. 

This day sent the Vuckeel to Punchanund 
where he had great disputes to give a writing 
and show our Accotts: of what we had bought 
and sold ever since this place was in Boolehunds 
Government and after a long time sent him to 
our Factory with a guard of 5 peons for to 
deliver the’ paper afforementioned which peons 
we gave faire words promiseing to send an 
answer the next day. 

This day wrote to Punchanund telling him 
that we had severall Factories in Bengall and 
that it was never knowne that the English gave 
Accott : to the governors of what they bought 
and sold but that they traded freely according 
to the Kings Phermaund and that we had acted 
nothing since Boolechunds Dustuck came to us 
which he was nott pleased with butt sent more 
peons for the Vuckeel (whome we keep out of 
his Clutches) who continue at the Kuttcherre 
that Boolchunds Chupdar has made before our 
Dore of a Moodees old house. 

The Chupdar continues still at the Kuttcherre 
before the Dore being pretty quiett but now 

egins to make a noise againe we thought con- 
venient to stop his mouth for the present with 
d gett our business remidied some 

Haveing agreed with Soodanund &ca. the 
14th Currtt: for 3400 large peeces Errendies 





-and 50 great mds: Do: Yearne which Amounts 






to Rups: 12643: l2a: they now came desire- 


7 oo: or recant their bargaine 
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the time of their cement being far gone 
wherefore twas agree for them to take up LOOO 
Rups: at Intrest where they could gett it and 
to allow them 1 Per Cent for it from the time 
they lavd it out on Errendy and it’s Yearne for 
the Company till could repay them againe. 

Taken up at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 7600 
Rups: at 1 Per Cent Per mo: till repaide. 

Came to an agreement with Gunneshamdass 
for 400 ps: Cossaes and 800 ps: Mulmulls on 
the same Muster as with Simbonaut the 8th 
Currt: and to be brought in and prized by the 
end of October next for which is ordered to be 
delivered him 11400 Rupees. 

This night appeared a Blazeing Star at West 
North West the brush of it was upwards about 
a covett long bending towards the Norward. 

Taken up at Intrest of Tagoordas Bramin 
2100 Rups: at 1 Per Cent Per mo: till repaide. 

Simbonaut haveing agreed the Sth Guat 
for 500 ps: Cossaes & 500 ps: Mulmulls Came 


this day desireing to recant his bargaine have-- 


ing had no mony to goe on with the goods 
and the time growing so short to settle now 
wherefore twas agreed to lett [him] provide 
what quantityes he could which was 300 ps: 
Mulmulls at the same rates as formerly agreed 
on for which it was ordered to deliver him 
Rups: 2850 and to bring in the goods by end 
of October next. | i 


> 
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Casi. Dr. 


0 To remaines’ deli- 9 By Gunnesham on 
vered by Mr. Raw Tanne 
Fytch Nedham 1547 7 Ii Silke -- 2550 0 O 
To Gunnesham at 10 By weavors Rama- 
Int: at | Per u -. Oo 0 6 
Cent Per mo: 2000 0 0 13 By Samuel Antho- 
LO To Accot: Int: on ny ce De Oe 
L75l5ra: Dad- 14 By weavors Char- 
ne at 1} Por connaes 30) 0 O 
Cent 222 11 O By Do: Chandenies “a 0 O 
14 Tol : Orung- By Do: Mundeels 225 0 0O 
shies used ¥ By Do: Elatchaes 145 0 O 
Mr. Nedham. . 4 4 0 By Do: Seersuc- 
To lps: Seerbund kers - 35 0 O 
used by Saml : 23 By Gunnesham on 
Anthony . i 3 0 400 ps : pps 
To weavors Nehal- and 





lowars on re- Mulmalls joe . 11400 0 0 








maines -- 243 4 0 29 By Simbonaut on 
To Do: Seersuckers 400 : Mal- 
on do: 102 2 0 mulls -. 2350 0 O 
To Accot : Dustoor Byhousehold 
: os Side ade F Conger tee: 
ne at Ir: | Copper - 
9a: Per Cont 278 5 9 ing pita | 
To Acco: broker- dish pz: 2ar: 
on do: at 7Tch: aie 310 6 
1PerCent .. 178 2 3 By Vuckeels, Mutt- 
16 To 19 ps: Errendies sauddies and 
used by Sami: Taggadgeera 
Anthony... 72 0 wages és 69 2 0 
17 To Proffitt and 7 
Lose for what 18387 12 6 
recd: of the 31 By Ballance co. SIG 10-3 


Picars &ca. for 


remaincs .. 3229 10 





lt 


Thureday 
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Englezavad Diary Month September 1682 

The Ballance of last months Cash was 51l6rs: 

lOa: 2 pice. 

The Cheife haveing promised Madeve Ray 
Jeamshirebeage Petesdust some broadcloth a 
long while agoe it was thought fitt to give 
him now 24 yvds: broadcloth that he might not 
hinder our businesse this year as he did the last. 

Came letters with 7 chests Treasure amounting 
to 7860 1i: 4s: 5d: from the Right Worship- 
full Agent &ca. Councell in Hugly. 

Sent a Generall to Rajamaul with Coppy of 
the Hugly Generall received last night desire- 
ing Mr. Prickman to come over and Consult 
what is best to be done with the Treasure and 
for carrving on this years Investment. 

This dav Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule. 

Taken up at Intrest of Soodanund 3000 Rups: 
at lr: 2a: Per Cent Per mo: till repaid com- 
menceing from the 26th August last. 

Sent letters to the Right Worshipfull Agent 
&ca. Councell in Hugly adviseing of the receipt 
of 7 chests Treasure and of onr Continued 
troubles here. Came letters from the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell in Hugly with 
Invoyee of the Treasure and list of goods to be 
provided this veare. 

Came the Invoyce of Treasure which arrived 
here the Sth Currt: with a Generall from the 
Right Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell dated 
the 31st last month by way [of] Rajamaule. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Mr. Jonathan Prickman being come over from 
Rajamaull according to the Right Worshipfull 
Agents &ca. order dated the 26th last mo: to 
endeavour to comply with the order as to the 
finishing the Imprest layd by Mr. Fytch Nedham 
&ea. and endeavour the disposeall of the trea- 
sure sent for Do: Accott: in order to which the 
Merchants with whome we deale with for goods 
‘and others from Maulda were called who nither 
would take Ryalls on Daudenie nor buy it for 


yeady mony therefore it was judged best to be 
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weighed of to the Companys Podars at Raja- 
maull and they to coyne it in the name of one 
of our merchants here it not being Judged Con- 
venient to lett it be in the Englishes by reason 
of the late order come to the Mint Master (to 
take 24 of the Mohometans and of the Hindoes 
5 Per cent) he intending to take of us and the 
Dutch at the latter rate further tis thought best 
to remove all suspetion that merchant in whose 
name it is to be Coyned in write a letter to the 
Mint Master and that one ps: of Seersuckers 
and one ps: of Dooreaes be sent him (he have- 
ing often desired it) and his favour for its speedy 
Covnage be desired. 

It’s alsoe thought convenient that the Podars 
if they Can meet with any mony in Rajamaul 
they take it up at Intrest (till our mony comes 
out of the Mint) and send it us with all speed 
that we may be doeing something. 


Jona: Prickman 
Saml: Anthony 


In the eavening arrived Mr. Wm. Jolland and 
Mr. Thomas Hill the former for our assistance 
here the latter for advices in his proceedings at 
the Mint. 

Mr. Thomas Hills advices drawne up and de- 
livered him and he desired to repaire to his 
charge in Rajamaul alsoe with him went the 
Treasure belonging to our Factory in order to 
Coyning being nott able to dispose of itt. 

Orders and Instructions for Mr. Thomas Hill 
for his proceedings in Rajamaul till orders from 
Hugly or Cassumbuzar. 

Two boates of the Honorable Companys 
Treasure for Pattana being stopt at Rajamaul 
we earnestly recommend to your care the speedy 
clearing of them but if it be impossible we 
judge it most convenient to take it into the 
rouse there. 

The Treasure you brought up from Cassum- 
buzar we thinck it most convenient you putt it 
into the Mint in the same Merchants name as 
our Maulda Treasure goes in nott knowing 
when any orders will come for it’s remidy which 
is noe where procureable but at’ Dacca which 
possibly will take up much time by which the 
onorable Company will be lyable to suffer for 









want of mony to finish this Years Investment 
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and till then you are by noe means to enter 
your Treasure in the Companys name least you 
bring a Custome which will be very hard to 
alter if once paid 5 Per Cent. 

There being in Rajamaule house severall 
mds: Lead and Silver mixt we thinck it best 
you make use of that for the refineing the silver 
since that is the Honourable Companys owne 
and cannott be made better use of then to their 
advantage. 

We desire you would in all matters in the 
Durbar and in the Tanksaul give orders and 
advice to the Vuckeel and Podars that the 
Honourable Companys affaires may pass with 
all speed to their advantage which is all from. 


Your very loveing Friends 


Jona: Prickman 
Saml: Anthony. 


Dispeeded a Generall to the Right Worship- 
full Agent &ca, with 2 pair off boocks belong- 
ing to this Factory the Bungala Duffter and a 
list of what goods ready in the House and what 
Contracts made by Mr. Nedham &ca. by boat. 

Sent for the weavors whose goods are un- 
prized to come to us to prize them but it being 
one of their festivalls they would nott come. 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Poronia to make 
what hast with what goods he had ready for 
the Honorable Companys Accott: to send them 
downe before the waters are fallen. 

Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. in Cassum- 
buzar advising that our Crowry Punchanund 
was repaireing to Muxoodavad and that the 
bailes of Silke soe long detained by the Crowry 
of Maulda were released. 

Prized from severall Weavors and Picars 300 
ps: of Mulmulls and ordered Do: Picars &ca. 
to be detained in the Factory till remaines 
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24 About noone returned the peon (which was 
Sent with the Generall to the Cheife &ca. in 
Cassumbuzar adviseing of our troubles in these 
Parts) being cast away in ferring over the great 
River looseing Cloths Generall and all that he 


had. 
The Cassumbuzar boates with Silke went 
hence. 


25 #$Prized Mulmulls 270 ps: from severall picars 
according to their Goodness. 

26 #£Prized Culloured and white goods 250 ps: 
being all that which the People that was pre- 
sent had. 

Came a Generall from Cassumbuzar with 
Boolchunds Dustuck on the Maulda Crowry 
ordering him to release the two Silke boats. 

27 Came in of the remaines of those Picars &ca. 
who are in Custody 93 ps: of goods and are in 

i good hopes the rest will follow speedily. 

28 #$Agreed with Simbonaut for 400 ps: Dooreaes 
and 200 ps: Cossaes the lengths and breadths 
to be as mentioned in the Honourable Com- 
panys list none to be less then 8 rs: Per peece 
which he acquaints us may be Procured for 
ready money wherefore 4 was paid him down 
which was 2750 rs: the rest to be paid him as 
soone as money Comes in. 

29 Came a General! from Mr. Thomas Hill at 
Rajamaul adviseing of the arrivall of the 3lst 
of the Honourable Companys Petre boates there 
and that the K Muttsudies refused to cleare 
them therefore desired that Mr. Jona: Prick- 
man would by all means Come over to use his 
endeavours for their release, which request was 
thought best to comply with in request of the 
weightyness of the affare and the waters falling 
very fast as alsoe now there being noe businesse 
Can be done here nither merchants nor picars 
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In the eavening came a Generall from the 
Right Worshipfull Agent &ca. inclosed a most 
come Pherwanna from Hodje Zoffe Cawne 


ordering Rajub Alley nott to molest our busi- 
nesse. 
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E’nglezavad Diary Month October 1682. 


Carried the Pherwanna to Rajub Alley which 
after some quibles as talking of searching the 
boates &ca. he promised his Dustuck. 

The Vuckeel brought the Dustuck in the 
eavening then being to late to open the boates 
were detained till the next morning as also that 
Ruffa Zemma Nabob on Shasta caunes side 
haveing been troublesome demanding some 
small matter which he Sayes belongs to him on 
Accott: of expences for his Punsvevy. 

Opened the Petre boates giveing Mr. Wood 
orders to make all hast possible and by noe 
means to goe the inward way but by way [fof] 
Midradpore the waters falling micghtyly ; went 
with Mr. Hill to Rajub Alley desireing him on 
all occasions to assist him alsoe discoursed with 
him concerning the late order Come to the Mint 
Master and how unreasonabley he demanded 
Custome of us which he promised to advise to 
Dacea and gett it altered as alsoe did the Wac- 
canevice which if accomplished will be of a 
Considerable advantage. In the eavening left 
Rajamaule. 

Arrived at Englezavad this morning early. 
Ramehond and Jaddoo Picars brought in of 
their remaines 87 ps: of Mulmuls which come 
near to the Amount of their Accott: soe were 








which was then delivered the washermen. 
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Fryday the 
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In the eavening went the boate with 10 chests 
“ossaes and our Diaryes for months August, 
September all which had been forwarded before 
but for fear of foule wether. 

Prized white and Cullonured goods and delli- 
vered them the washermen. 

Chested white goods. 

Being a Cloudy rainy day noething was done. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Budlydasses agreement made with Mr. Ned- 
ham &ca. (for Raw Silke as per Consultation 
dated the 20th June) being expired and as yett 
neither Silke nor merchants appears and we 
understanding that it is provided about Muxoo- 
davad where Boolchund denies to releas it 
without paying of Custome first there which 
will prove a double charge nott knowing but 
that it may pay it againe in Hugly and charges 
hither and to Hugly must needs make it prove 
much dearer here then it can be prized at in 
Cassumbuzar therefore tis thought most to the 
Honourable Companys advantage that a letter 
be forthwith drawne up and sent to the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. at Hugly desireing that 
we mav have orders to send the Consultation 


and Dittoes agreement in Bungulla to Cassum- 


buzar and the cheife &ca. there to prize it, it 
being to be done as they prize their owne 
there of the same bund. Its agreed that the 
goods chested in the house be sent on board for 
Hugly this day the weather appearing faire. 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samnell Anthony 


18 Sent a boate with 109 mds: 28 srs: lead to 







rive gl BA eae aigeahag a letter from Mr. Hill 
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Government till his Accots: of the bricks be 
paid him therefore it was agreed that we ac- 
company it out par of his dominions which de- 
signe frustrated his intentions which appeared 
by his shamefull retreat at sight of our Flagge. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Munday the 16 Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Rajaray our Jimmedar haveing been very 
often with us to make up his Accounts of the 
bricks which we have used our uttmost en- 
deavours to keep him off from by all the fair 
means and pretences we could at last he would 
noe wayes be sattisfyed but sett Peons upon 
our gate nott permitting any of our Muttsud- 
dies to enter and threatning to stop our boates 
(which accordingly he intended to doe had nott 
we accompanied it part of the way with our 
owne boat) therefore to keep friendship with 
him (finding that the Maulda Governors begin 
to take the same way as they did the last year 
by detaining our Picars and nott permitting 
them to Come and make up their Accotts: 
upon every frivilous pretence the maine Actor 
in these affaires we understand is one Dowd 
Caune a Pattan Merchant who takes upon him 
to act Im all affaires against us more then any 
Governor could there being none here to Con- 
trole him Jeamshire beage who is at present 
Crowry, Fouzdar, and all in those parts being 
Sworne brothers soe that there is noe body to 
complaine to) therefore it is judged fitt to keep 
the afforesaid Jimmedar our Friend that he 
may stand by us when occasion presents we lett 
him have 300 Rups: on Accot: of what owin 
him taken his noate as if it were lent him an 
he nott to molest us till the chiefe &ca. shall 
make up his Accounts which will come out near 
as much againe if not more. 


Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 


17 Simbonaut one of our Gomostaes havei 


desired on BER se | y broadcloth and 2 Swor 
blades to give the Governors in the Orungs it 
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was agreed to lett him have 4 yards, and 2 
Sword blades, the former at 5 rs: Per yard, the 
latter at 24 rs: Per Sword. 

Prized white and Culloured goods. 

Sent a boat with mds: 20: 144 Seers Lead 
and 10 mds: Salt to Rajamaule. 

The Dutch Doctor haveing been very ready 
upon all occasions to come when he is Sent for 
night or day he being this day with us and 
proffering to buy 3 or 4 ps: of Elatchaes &ca. 
for his owne wareing Apparrell it was thought 
convenient to give him 4 ps: of Elatchaes, | 
ps: Seersuckers, | ps: Orungshyes. 

Jeamshire beage beat his Drum throughout 
Maulda forbidding all Picars weavors &ca. to 
come near our house upon paine of forfiture of 
their whole Estates. 

Drew a Mahozzer up of Jeamshire beags pro- 
ceedings in order to send it to Dacca where we 
understand the Right Worshipfull Agent is gone, 
came letters from his Worship &ca. dated the 
9th Currt: | 

‘The Cozze being Sent for to sighne the Mahoz- 
wer Came and accordingly performed his office 
and desired we would consider him and give 
him something to keep him warme wherefore 
one ps: of Charconna was given him. Came 
5000 Rups: from the Mint. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Mr. Nedham &ca. haveing contracted with 
severall of our Petty Picars that upon their 
remaines made by them the last year when they 
toock Dadenie on white goods they should bring 
in this year Culloured which they agreed to 
partly for fear that their remaines should ime- 
diately be demanded of them as appeares now 
by their Mulmulls &ca. which they now in a 
nature force upon as aleadgeing that they were 
a prepareing with the mony they rece of us 
the last year and that if we did nott either take 
them of for ready mony or Accot: of their re- 
maines they should nither be able to bring in 
the Culloured goods nor pay us what they ow 
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therefore in respect our Honourable Masters 
require a large quantity of Culloured goods it is 
agreed they be paid for what white goods they 
have ready and that a strickt watch be kept 
over then [that] they comply with their Agree- 
ment for the Elatchaes, &ca. this we beg may 
meet with a favourable representation it being 
partly against the Right Worshipfull Agent ; 
&ca. orders the prospect of the extremity the | 
Honourable Companys affaires are falling into 
therefore are forced to use all manner of wayes 
to gett in our remaines the persons in Govern- 
ment useing all wayes to impeade it. 

Account Charges Generall for mos: July, 
Augst: and September not being past by reason 
of the Cheifes absence was brought in by Mr. 
Samuell Anthony and perused and passed as 
followeth Viztt : 
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6 Cc Tentees 
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Septernber— | rs: ©. g- 
1 To remaines last 30 By char- 
mo : .. 1009 10 10 gos Gene- 
12 To Cash .. #0 OF O rall .. 65 14 10 
By char- 
ges Cattle 24 11 O 
By Serv- > 
ants Wa- 
ges .. 174 610 rs. o. g. 
wy een 
By charges Dyett -. 
By Acecot: building 49 9 O 
477 11 O 
ty remaines Vizt : 
In cha: mer- Rs. As. G. 
ize 557 5S 18 
In cha : build- 
ing -. 200 1 5 
In cha : Gen- 
erall -e © 23:10 
In Cash .. 115 5 17 
1031 15 10 
Rupees .. 1509 10 10 Rups: .. 1509 10 10 
, i SS ae 
A Generall was wrote to Mr. Hill &ca. where- . 


with went the Invoyce an Accott: of the weight 


of our Tresure as weighed off to the Podars 
here, with Invoyvce of Lead sent. 


Jonathan Prickman 
Samuell Anthony 


25 Came in 200 ps : of Mulmulls from Gunne- — 
sham paid Goosainedass and Suntoaes 366 rs : $ 
Account what white goods have been received was 

of maine dew to hi | Tens sien oP al 

remaine w poe poe e C€ au | 
in th aes ; re 
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29 


30 





- 


at Bat; 


Ordered the Deloll to Sort Gunneshams 200 
ps: of Mulmulls and what was judged to be 
lesse then Srs: Per peece to réturne againe 
they being the first that have come in upon 
that Contract this is Cheifly to affright them 
but fear at last must be forced to take them itt 
being impossible for them to bring the weavors 
at once to Comply with their agreement they 
had been prized by us this dav but that Do: 
merchant was taken sick. 

Came a Generall from Mr. Thomas Hill with 
1000 rs: with 4 a chest of Wine and one Barrell 
of Mum from the Right Worshipfull Agent &ca. 
desireing somethings for Presents which is 
agreed to be sent. 

Came a General! from Mr. Job Charnock &ca. 
adviseing that they had received advises from 
Hugly that our proposition made to the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. (dated the 13th Currt : 
was approved off) concerning the prizeing of 
Budledasses Silke therefore desired we would 
send his agreement downe which was enordered 
to be transcribed as alsoe the Cofn|sultation 
and the agreement wrote in this Country lan- 
guage, all which we have agreed to nott with- 
standing we have had not vett advices from 
Hugly in respect of the shortnesse of time and 
supposeing they may in that Letter which was 
by a mistake rong superscribed to Ballasore as 
theires was to us. 

Paid of 1800 rs: at Intrest to Kissandas but 
could nott make them to allow Batta on the 
Siceaes saying it is nott Customary with them. 

Agreed to pay off all as fast as money comes 
in from the Mint. 

Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. and sent 
them Copy of the Consultation dated the 30th 
June and Budledasses agreement made with 
Mr. Nedham &ca. for Raw Silke in comeplyance 
to their desires in their Generall dated the 26th 
Currt: Sent a Generall to Mr. Thomas Hill 
with 2} Ps : - broadcloth ordinary, 5yvds: Sear- 
lett, 74 yds heehee 4 Sword blades, 11 ps: of 


ware he being very desireous for 
things for Presen 


Sent. orders to Sunguttdas and Chundrabaune 
ettpore l wi send th all spee the Rsronsiiee and 










Errendy Threa In the eaven- 
ing went en to Right Worshipfull 
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Agent &ca. with the Mahozzer on Jeamshire 
beage bv water to Dacca. 


ol Account Currant Hugly is as last month. 


Jona: Prickman 
Saml: Anthony 





















Cash, Dr. Pea ConTRA, Cr. 
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Samdas sw, 1893, 0) 0 . 
24 To Sicca shag fests 
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Englezavad Diary Mo: November 1682. 
Att a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Sam]: Anthony 


The Accot: Cash for last mo: being perused 
were passed the remaines being Rups: 2263 : 
Za: 2 Pice. Saml: Anthony 


Dispeeded a Gencrall to the Right Worship- 
full with our Diary for last month. 

For these severall daies nothing could be 
acted as to prizeing and Sorting of goods by 
reason of pestalentiall feavour which rages soe 
violent among all our Servants, Merchants and 
Picars &ca. and throughout all the Countrey in 
these parts that there is nott one house without 
3 or 4 sick people in it. The Almighty in his 
mercy put a Stop to it speedily. 

Nursing Gwalltore one of our Picars haveing 
been detained severall daies for his remaines 
which is a bout 2000 rs: falling very sick was 
released with 2 peons to watch over him that 
he brings in his remaines (which pray God he 
performe) this way we fear must be forced to 
take with many more by reason of the sicknesse 
in these parts and if it shall please the Almighty 
to take any of them away the Honourable Com- 
panys remaines in their hands may prove dan- 
gerous debts but treubles may be worse if they 
should dey in our house. 

Paid to severall weavors Mulmulls 3004 rs: 
for what white goods have been received of them 
as according in our Consultation dated the last 
mo : 

The Dutch Cellibrated their feast in joy of 


their new Generall made. 


Mr. Richard Abraham Cape merchant of Mr. 
Richard Bugdens Shipp arrived here in order 
of satti his Curiousity in sceing these parts. 
Se I merchants that have any Goods in 
our house have for many daies been required 
to come and prize their goods but by reason of 
their Sickness could not make their appe e. 
Came a Generall from Mr. John Beard with 
a Coppy Of ours which went to Ballasore. 








; 
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o This morning arrived a Dutch boat from 
Dacea with 2 horsemen and an Ady from the 
Nabob to understand the quarrell between them 
and Jeamshirebeage. 

Kinechund one of our Picars whose remaines 
are about 500 rs: being taken very sick of a 
suddaine was released for fear of his miscarry- 
ing in our Custody. 

Came a Generall from Mr. Thomas Hill in 
Rajamaule with 5000 rs: Siccaes as alsoe a 
Generall from Mr. Job Charnock adviseing of the 
receipt of ours of the 30th past Buddelidasses 
Agreement. 

1 Paid of at Interest 4000 rs: Herderam Te- 
warre. 

i] Chested white goods. 

if Wrote to Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly. 

Sent orders to our Badgeetpore Gomostaes to 
send away what goods they had ready. 

Came letters from Poronia adviseing that 
those people with whome our former Gomosta 
had agreed with for Turmerrick at 44 Per 
finding the price to rise fell from their Contract 
and made their Complaint to the People in Gov- 
ernment there who put the businesse to an arbi- 
tration when it was Concluded on all sides they 
should allow 3} Md-> therefore desired orders 
for his proceedings which we judged best to 
agree to time passing away and since it hath 
been ended by those Savage sort of People they 
will hardly be brought to alter it, (at least time 
enough to goe home by these Shipps) wherefore 
a letter is ordered to be drawne up and Sent 
him that. for as mnvuch as Can be provided and 
gott in within the limitts of this Mossoone he 
takes upon’ those termes (and the remainder to 
lett aloane to dispute for when more time pre- 
sents) and to acquaint them it is onely taken 
up of them on Accot: of Hesob and that after- 
wards we expect the compleatment of their 
former agreement. | 

And tis further thought fitt that a Letter be 
wrote to the Fouzdar of those parts to informe 
him that this is nott our way of tradeing which 

. ithe permits once to be acted it will prove ac- 
tomary and then we may become great loosers 
- wee Continue tradeing in his Countries. ( 
Prized 114 ps: white goods of Gunneshamdass. | 
at , ’ 
t | . | 
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Sent letters to the Right Worshipfull Agent 
ca. Councell in Dacea. 

16 Received Generall letters from the Right Wor- 
shipfull Agent &ca. in Dacca. 

17 Received letters from Mr. John Beard &ea. 
Councell in Hugly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering them t« 
hasten their goods downe as soone as possibly 
thev could. 

i) This eavening Mr. Nedham arrived from Hugly. 

20 Prized 163 ps: Mulmulls of Gunneshamdass. 

21 Paid Gunnesham LOOO: Rupees at Interest. 

Sent letters to Rajamaule With 49 md: 20 
sr: Lead and an Invovce of do: 

22 Came a Generall from Mr. Thomas Hill with 
S000 Rupees. 

24 §=Sent letters to Rajamaule with advice of the 
recept of SOOO rs. 

26 Came a Generall from Kajamaule with 5000 
Rups. 

This eavening sent a Generall to Hugly with 
a Invoyee of 46 chests white goods amount to 
Rups: 28693: Sa. 

27 ~=s Sent a Generall to Rajamaule adviseing of 
receipt of 5000 Rupees. 

28 Came a Generall from the Right Worshipfull 
Agent adviseing the receipt of the Mahozzer on 
Jeamshirebeage &ca. and of 2 Pherwannaes 
procured from the Nabob and Duan to clear 
our businesse. 


Att a Consultation 
Present 


- 29 Mr. Jona Prickman 
Mr. Saml: Anthony 


Rajaray comeing to our Factory to make up 
his Accots: of bricks earnestly desired they 
might be immediately done that he might have 
what is due to him wherefore it was agreed to 
lett him have 150 rs: and to forbear LO or 15 
daies longer till we had more leisure, Saml : 


Anthony veing brought in his Accots-: of the 


Generall boocks, Warehouse, and charges Gene- 
rall for last mo: were perused and passed the 
latter is as followes Viztt : 


| 
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Samui: ANTHONY. Dr. Per Contra. Or. 
October— October— 
1 Toremaines last 31 = cha: 
mor .. .. 1031 14 10 enerall 108 I4 0 
4 To Cash .. > 40030 29 By cha: i 
36 To Do: .. ipengoae CLO Cattlo.. 25 4 O 
By Servts: 
wages... 120 5 6 Re. As. P. 
——— 254 7 & 
. By cha: Dyett .. 69 15 10 


By Acco: Building 135 1 & 


By Packingstuff Vist: 

38 Corge Ten- 

tees at 7 rs: 

Per Corge.. 266 0 O 
5 Corge Guz- 

zvees at 11} 

rs: Per Co: 57 8 O 
10 mds: Cot- 

ton at LO rs: 

Per md: .. 100 0 O 
5 mds: wax 

at 24 rs: - 

Per md: .. 96 O 


By Remaines Vizt : 
In cha: Mer- 
chandize 686 13 3 
. In Accot: 
building 341 3 & 
In Cash ~» 124 1S 2 "taps 
1152 15 10 


519 8 O 




















2131 15 10 2131 15 10 
: Mr. Nedham haveing licence from Hugly to 7 
? come up and make up his Accots: here, upom  — 











retence of which he several] times went to 
Mauldea. striveing to gett of’ the Honourable . 


fv » 


Com zich ck are and Picars what goods he 

asold der them to bring in | 

=~ full quantities either! for wherefore twas thou 
convenient for the - Honourable Companys 


ifinds he deals ; 5 ae 
t ePaghrng th ... ps + a ey eel weil eee ” tN | hd ~" 
a! bi a r z of 70 be ds these rN ts 1 aah ” ne Ho aor z ‘ : ’ 
rg ble Compa anys =a esoime om Th 7 » hindrec ‘Be 
eet Ses Pe a Sr Se ee 4 
ag | > eT cl ., Wa 
ks y h is ir = : lar | ts ‘ : 
’ >4 
no as J bo ee 
Saggoordan oy. it Prine pall 
Se rn eet ee Pe es ute 
ss i. - ecoUw nt Curr: Sat r 
7 we ver 7 
— ° L 


‘. } Saml ; AT hon y 
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CASH, 


1 To Ballance last 
oO: roe 
9 To Sicca ra: recd: 
from the Mint 
22 To Do: Sic- 


caes .. SOOO 

Peett .. 3000 
26 To Do: Sic- 

caes .. 1200 

Peet .. 3000 

Condaerree .. 800 


29 To Accot: Batta 

ca Dadine at 
lr: Per Cent 
Per month .. 





31 8 O 





20294 10 2 


CO —_— 


13 
21 


ts 
= 


S 
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Per ConrTsma. Dr. 
By Mulmule 30 pe: .. 185 12 
By Mundeels 11 pa: .. 83 
By Charconnaes |4 ps: 40 4 
By Samuell Anthony 20 40 
By Herderam Tewarre 
paid his Principall 4000 0 
By Accot: Int: on 
do: 3mo: 3da: 
at 1} Per Cent eo 
mo: .. 155 60 
By Sami : Anthony . -- 400 0 
By emer 7 paid 
t his Princi- | 
oa all -- 1000 O 
By Accot: Int: on 
do: 3mo: I2da: 
at 1 Per Cent ae 
mo: .. 4 +O 
By Sarl : Anthony . 3 400 60 
By household neces- 
saries for I large 
digeche poiz 58 
Seers. 6 #85 
By Raja ra ¥ Acco : 
‘ bricks paid 1 
By Teggoordass 
:, hit Princi 1 .. 2100 @O 
By Accot: Int: on 
do: 2mo: 25da;: 
at ir: Per Cent 
Per mo: oi 0 
By Muttsuddies, Vuc- 
keels and Tag- 
geers, wages ee 93 12 
8910 O 


By Ballance Rups: .. 11384 10 





Rupees... 


20204 10 










amr: : ae 


Wm. J staat 
Vege Pine. 


\ 
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GLOSSARY. 


Adaty, adhotar. dhoti—a loin 
cloth. 

Adolut, [Adollutt], adailat—a 
court. 

Ady, arzi—a petition, 
ing. 

Alatches, see Elatches. 

Allollhesob—without account. 
money advanced in suspense 
account to be adjusted later 
on. 


Ambus — Usually ‘“ Emmer- 
ties.” from amratr. 

Ameen, amin—a commissioner 
deputed to collect revenue 
or to investigate and report. 

Arindi, see Erindie> 

Asswar, yasiwal—state mes- 
senger (silver stick). 

Aul—an addition to a property. 

Azzare, huztiri. Generally ap- 
plied to lands of which the 
revenue was paid direct to 
the chief collector and not 


through the local collectors 
or zamindars. 


Bafta—a kind of calico. 





a writ- 


Budgero, bajra—a state barge. 


Burgunny, barhni or barnI—a 
sum paid in advance to a 
cultivator or manufacturer. 


Buxe, bakhsi—-a giver of em- 


ployment or promotion, and 
sO a paymaster. 


Chandenees, chundenyes, 
plur. chandni—white drug- 
get piece goods. 

Charconnaes, plur. chiar- 
khana—chequered muslin 
piece-goods. 

Chasni—scra pings. 

Chaule, cha wal—rice seed, }th 
of a ratti. 

Chaup,. chop, chhap—a seal. 

Chaupa maul, chhap Mal— 
sealing duty. 

“Chaupt.” ‘‘Chopt ’’—sealed. 

Chauton, plur, chautai—cotton 
cloth piece-goods. 

Checla, chakla—mixed silk 
and cotton fabric. 

Chupdar, chobdar—a mace- 





1918.1 


law: go=speaker. The Ka- 
nungo locally represented the 
State, as the patwari repre - 
sented the cultivators in the 
revenue assessment. 


Corconna, 
where 
shop. 


Corge — a score. 


Cossaes, plur. From Arabic 
khassa = special, or from Per- 
sian khasa=fine. Fine mus- 
lin piece-goods. 

Cosseed—a running footman or 
messenger. 

Course. koss — the distance 
the voice can carry, 3 mea- 
sure of distance varying very 
considerably in different 
parts of India. 

Covet, covid—an ell, eubit. 

Cozzee, kazi—a Muhammadan 
judge. 

Croury, krori—a revenue col- 
lector to the extent of a kror 
of dams; generally an over- 
seer. 

Cucherry. 
cherry.” 

Cundegur, khandigar—a 
worker i in horn or ivory. 


karkhana—a place 
work is done. work- 


kachari— ‘‘c ut - 


Cundy—calendaring cloth. 

Cundy nurd—calendaring cloth 
in a_ roller-machine to 
smooth it. 


Cutwull [Coutwall| j. kotwal— 
peace Chines Pal i night, a 


2 


Dadn (Dadine, 
of “atari 


tte 4 
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Delawn, dalan—a drying 
room. 
Deloll. dallAl—a broker, an 


agent between the paikar 
and the purchaser of finished 
manufacture. 


dingi—a small boat 


or skiff. 
Doorea, dareya—striped cloth 
piece -goods. 
Droga, diroghi—an officer. 
Duan, diwan—the head of the 
revenue department. 
Duffter, daftar—office. 
Durbar, darbair—court. 


Dussara. 
tival. 


dasahara —Hindu fes- 


dastak—a pass. 


Dustore, dastar—custom. 
lowance. 

Elatches, plur. alatches— 
“Silk cloths with a navy 
pattern running lengthwise ™ 
| Temple}. 

Erindie,—arind!i is the castor 
oil plant on which certain 
silk worms feed: hence the 
silk they spin is called arindi. 

Essay, assay—test of purity 
of precious metal. 


Ezarra, ijara—farm or lease. 

Fousdar—Fauj=army: dar= 
holding. <A military com- 
mander in charge of a dis- 
trict. 

Gaum, gion—a village. . 

Gentoo, see Jentue. 


Gomustah, gumashtah 
(usually gomasthar) — — De- 
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Gonnagarree, gunagart 
punishment by fine ; penalty. 


Gurriall, ghorawala 





a& groom. 


(;urry—a fraction of 


perhaps ,'yth. 
Guzz, gaz—a measure of length 


varying in different parts of 
India. 


a day, 


Guzzer gaut, gazar-ghat— 
washerman’s landing-place. 


Hesob, hisib 





an account. 


Hummum, hmmam—* ap- 
parently so named from its 
having been originally used 
at the birth, is a cloth of 
thick stout texture and gen- 
erally worn as a wrapper in 
the cold season. (Taylor). 


Hurry, hari—a sweeper; a vil- 
lage watchman. 


Husball Hookum, hasbu’"]- 
hukum—royal order. 


Jagerdar, jagirdar—a _ holder 
of land by jagir or military 
tenure 


Jentue— Usually written Gen- 
too (corruption of Portu- 
guese gentio), a gentile or 
heathen. In early Anglo- 
Indian, a Hindu. 


Jigdea, jizva—poll-tax im- 
by Muhammadan 
rulers on their non-Muham- 
madan subjects. 


Jimidar, jamédar—native sub- 
ordinate officer. 


Jymindar. zamindar— Lit. 
d-owner. It is needless 
here to go into the historic 
controversy whether the 
Zamindar was an hereditary 
owner or held get as collec- 
tor of revenue | on of 

the State. 
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' Ketcherree 
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[Redgerece | 
khichri—rice cooked with 
butter and dél and variously 
favoured. 


Kuttcherre, kachahri. Anglo- 


Indian “Cutecherry,” a 
court-house. 

Kuttorah, katra, «see Intro- 
duction. 


Lasear, lashkar—-a military 
force, a guard. 


Maul, mahal—‘‘ Under the 
Muhammedan Government 
the term was also applhled to 
a head of department of 
miscellaneous revenue de- 
rived from a tax on some 
particular things or persons.”’ 
fH. H. Wilson]. 

Meirda, mirdah—superinten - 
dent. 


Mellick, malik—a proprietor. 
Mochelke, muchalka—a bond. 


Mohozzer, mahzar—a public 
attestation. 
Mohur, gold muhar. ‘The 


Gold Mor, or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of 
Silver; and the Silver Roupie 
at two shillings and three 
nee.” Ovington in 1690. 

| Hobson-Jobson]. 

Moode, mudi — grocer, trades- 

Mosaib, musdihib—an aid-de- 
camp. 

Mulmulls, plur. malmal—‘a 
generic e for pASAne of 
various 


of quality.”’ 






[Temple]. 















191s. | 


tax on boatmen. 
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Mungemull, manghi mal [?}— | 





Munscone—Monsoon. 


Mussall, 
man. 


mash’alehi —lam p- 


Mussheriefe, mushrif—ac- 
countant. 


Muster—sample. 

Mutsuddie, mutasaddi—clerk. 
Muzzelt,—mash’'alchi’s room. 
Nehbalwar. nehali—bed-cover. 


——_— 





em 


; 


Nerrick, nirkh—tariff, * price | 
current. 
Neshaun, nishin—a _ resecript 


or patent granted by a prince 
of blood which if granted by 
the Emperor himself would 
have been called a farman. 
Later a trade-mark. 


Nurd—roller. 


Orrua, orrut, ourrua—Corrup 
tion of arhat, agency, broker- 
age, commission, also ware- 
house. Dala&l of orrua= 
warehouse broker. Goods 
ready at orrua = goods ready 
at the warchouse. 


Orung, arung, aurang—fac- 
tory for piece-goods. 
Orungshyes, Aurangshahis, au- 
rangzebis—cloth piece-goods. 
Outeryes—sales by auction. 
~Pachutri Ge Sage 
Pagoda—(1) le, (2) a 
feel wort in in 1818 about st 


= litter, or sedan. 
yas =a 
ok ahr. 

of dre 





llera 
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Peet, peth—current. 


Petesdust, peshdast—assis- 
tant. 


Phirmaund, farmin—imperial 
letters-patent. 


Phirwana, parwina—a written 
permit. 

Phurd, fard—a written state- 
ment. 


Picar, paikar—The paikar re- 
ceived an advance of money 
for purchase of materials and 
thea entered into agreement 
with the weavers. See Tay- 
lor: Sketch of Dacca, pp. 
LS6-8. 


Piscash, peshkash— a thing pre- 


sent before some one, hence 
a gift or bribe to a superior. 


Pistole—** The Spanish doub- 
loon worth about £3—ts.— 
5d.” Temple: 11, 304n. 


Pitan, Pathiin—an Afghan. 
Podar, poddair—cash-keeper. 


Punsewy, Punsvey [| Paunch- 
way], pansi—a light boat 
with covering of thatch or 
matting. 


Purgona, parganah—a district 
comprising a number of vil- 


Puttun, pattani, patot— 
goods manufactured to 
order. 


Ramalls, radmals—Kerchiefs. 
Rewanne, rawana—a passport, 


duty on goods in transit on 
the river. 
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warp through each division 
of the reed.”” [Taylor] 
Riale, reald—pieces of eight. 
Ruttee, 
weight. 
12 Masha = | 
grams. 
Sallame, sal&ami—a«a 
mentary present. 
Scarlett—broad-cloth (the 
name of a cloth before the 
word was the name of a 
colour). 


Seekdar, shikdair—a revenue 
officer. 

Seerbund, sirbandh—a turban. 

Seerpaw, Saropii—dress of 
honour. 

Seersuccecs—Sir = head: sukh. 
pleasure. Turbans. 

Siccaes, plur. Sikka rupee. 

Sitternjee, shatranji — carpet 
made of cotton 


Sozjies, plur. siist—silk cloth 
piece goods. 


8 Ratti=1 Masha: 
tola of 180 


compli- 
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ratti—measure of | 
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Subaes, subah’s—the 
Nazim’s. 

Taffiutiyes, plur. taffeta—thin 
glossy silk of plain texture. 


' 
Tagadgeer, 
) 
| 


Nawab 





tagadagir—an 
overseer. 
“"Tageered “—Anglo-Indian, 
compelled, bullied. 
Tallica, ta’likhah—invoice, 
list of goods. 
Tanjeebs, tanzvib—fine muslin 
piece-goods. 
Tanksaul, taksal—a mint. 
Tannee,. tani—silk used for the 
warp. 
Tola—a measure of weight. 
Tuttenagg— Portuguese tute- 


naga, zine or pewter. 
[Temple]. 

Vacquel, vuckeel, vakil—a _ 
legal agent. | 


Wacka Nevice, wake ’ah 
navis—a diary-writer. ‘” 
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NOTES. 


Page 8. The Crowry Jameshirebeag. The Krori Jam Sher 
Beg. An honorific tithe—*' Lion in Warfare.”” On October 
l5th, 1683, Hedges writes: ** I received a General Letter from 
Mr. Hervey &ca, Council at Maulda, complaining of the Gov- 
ernment for protecting the Company's merchants and Drs. 
|debtors|] from paying their just demands, and desiring a 
Perwanna may be procured from Decca. complaining of one 
Jamshier Beigh for demanding and exacting large annual 
Presents, vexing and ruining some of our servants, and if 
such a Perwanna,. with an Assol or Messenger, cannot be pro- 
cured, he shall not be able to send some ,', part of this year’s 
Investment, and that will come over 25 per cent or more 
above its due value; and presses to have the Perwanna, 
though it cost Rup. 5000.” Yule: L. 128. 

Page 9. Wanges—Reyns? | 

» 10. Troubles given us. Sir R. C. Temple (Ii. 282) 
quotes the Hughli Diary, 3lst October, 1679. ~ An answer 
to Mr. Vincent's Arzdass or letter to Hodgee Mahmud, the 
Princes Devan [received| this day, wherein it was ordered that 
the Aidee and Allee Nucky, the Princes Governour here, 
should take the 15,000 Rs., and. if could not perswade him to 
give him any profitt thereon. not to use any force to stop 
the English trade.” 

Page LO. Seerpore. Sherpur Murcha, a place of great his- 
torical interest in the Bogra district. See the interesting ac- 
count of the place given by Mr. J. N. Gupta, M.A., I.C.S., in 
his volume on Bogra in the District Gazetteer of Hast Bengal 
and Assam, Allahabad, 1910. 

Page 22. The Nishaun of Shasuja, Prince of Bengal Sultan 
Shuji, second son of the Emperor Shah Jahin, Governor 
of Bengal, 1639-58. For the text of the nishan see Temple: 
Il, 21 et seq. It is dated April, 1656. See Art. “Gabriel 
Boughton and the Grant of Trading Privileges to the English 

in Bengal"’ by Wm. ten C.1.E., in the Jndian Antiquary. 
Vol. XL, September, 1912 Firminger : : Introduction to the 


liv. 
. Page | Wiravahdine Ray. I take it that the Hernaraine 
{Peay Ray of ‘the. Malda Diary is the same person as Rai Nanda 
. Lal of He dgres” ee 
| ge 4 gee Sh . Soha = the Titaly of Rennell’s map, 
st of Mi on. th Naga to Dinajpur. } ‘ 













» ‘ 
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Page 44. Aybert. Kaibartagram, village in mauza Kai- 
bartagram, fthana Porsha, district Dinajpur. See Gupta : 
‘ Bogra,’” pp. 40-1. 

Page 44. Gualla. Goula, village in mauza Goula, thana 
Porsha, P. Q. Nithpur, district Dinajpur. “‘The Milkmen’s 
Village.” 

Page 49. Gera Gaut. Ghoraghat. “‘A town and zemin- 
dary in the province of Bengal, district of Dinagepoor [ Dinaj- 
pur], ninety miles N.E. from Moorshedabad |Murshidabad]; 
lat. 25° 13’ N., lon. 89° 10° E. This Zemindary, which in 1784 
contained 632 square miles, in A.D. 1582 is described by Abul 
Fazel as producing raw silk, gunnies (sack-cloth), and plenty 
of Tanyan horses. At an early period after the Mahomedan 
invasion it appears. along with several others in this quar- 
ter, to have been bestowed‘on different Afghan chiefs, who 
colonized in them, and received accessions of their country- 
men from abroad. WDeing zealous converters of the Hindoos, 
and not very scrupulous as to the means, a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants to this day profess the Mahomedan 
religion, and dignify themselves with the Arabian title of 
Sheik. In process of time the Ghoraghaut Zemindary was 
seized on by the Kakeshelan tribe of the Moguls, but for 
many years past it has reverted to its present owners, the 
Hindoos. From the traces of ruins still visible the town of 
Ghoraghaut appears to have covered a great space; but it is — 
now almost restored to the condition in which it probably 
existed before the Mussulmaun conquest, being buried in 
woods and jungles, with tigers prowling about the streets. 
The most remarkable monument is the tomb of Ismael Ghazi 
Khan (a holy man and good officer who first subdued this 
tract), which is much feared and respected both by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans; and although nearly ruinous, has still a 
small canopy hung over it.” Hamilton: Hast India Gazetteer, 
1828. See Gupta: “ Bogra”’ (District Gazetteers of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam), p. 33. Stewart: History of Bengal, 


1er-in-law of 
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(Harly Annals, vol. i, p. 241) mentions a farman of Aurang- 
z@b, dated 1680 “for freeing the English from the J'ridgia 
(sic) or Toll Tax (sic) in Bengall,”’ 

Page 54. Hurrypore. UHaripur. 

Page 57. Nabob NSpindar Chaan. Asfandiyar Khan. 
Buchanan Hamilton (Fastern India, vol. iii, p. 48), gives a 
list of the Nawabs or Faujdars of Purnea. The first four on 
this list are :-— 

Ostwair Khan. ([Istwar Khan ?] 
Abdullah Khan. 

Asfandiyar Khan. 

Babhaniyar Khan. 


Page 61. John Ellis. Francis Ellis! See Yule: L. 110 et seq. 

Page 62. John Elliott. -See Yule: I.. 110 et seq. 

Page 76. Bajitpore. ‘* Bazetpore is about eighteen miles 
distant from Junglebaree; and like it, now forms a part of the 
district of of Mymensing. The cotton raised in the vicinity of 
these places is of a superior quality ; and both stations have 
long been celebrated for the manufacture of some of the finest 
muslins exported from Dacca.’” Tavlor: Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacea, p. 9. “In former times the muslins of Kisoriganj 
and Bajitpore were of considerable note, and the East India 
Company had factories at these places. The Kisoriganj 
factory is now the warehouse of a cloth merchant, and a 
police station stands on the site of that at Bazitpore.”’ 
Hunter: Statistical Account, vol. v, p. 459. 

Page 77. Nurdys. “ Noordeahs arrange the threads of 
cloths that happen to be displaced during bleaching. They 
work in the manner shewn in the figure. The cloth wound 

n a roller (murd) is placed between two posts on_ the 
bisas eaching ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. 
The damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and, being 
wetted with water, an instrument like a ‘comb formed of the 
ines of the nagphunee plant (cactus indicus) is drawn lightly 
i the surface of the displaced threads in order to bring 
them into their proper places.” Taylor: Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacca, pp. 96-7. 

Page 77. Clement Du Jardin. Purser of the Sancta Cruz 
in 1676, afterwards a “‘freeman’™’ at Fort St. George. For his 
later career and death on board the Berkeley Castle on 12th 
Rena 1687, see Temple: LI. 389n. 

Page 78. Mittigae. Mitigate. 

Page 79. Pirzadda. Pirjada. iit. the son or disciple of a 
Mahomedan spiritual guide| Applied technically to a holy 
man attached to a mosque. 

ge ji piull Matthias Vincent. Vincent had be- 
_ygome sauel in “the - 





ay ’’ on the death of Walter Clavell in 
(1677. He held office till Hedges’ arrival in 1088. 
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Page S81. MWucdumpore. Makhdiimpur perhaps preserves 
the memory of Makhdam Akh! Siréj-ud-din. See Ravenshaw : 
Gaur: its Ruins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 8. On 
the 13th December 1779, Strevnsham Master and his Council 
at Hughli had ordered “‘in building the house at Maulda 
directions be given to make choice of an open place and high 
ground, well seituated upon or near the river, and to build 
all of brick.”"” Temple: II. 48. 

Page 82. Cundegur. ‘** Koondegurs are workmen who 
beette cloth. Muslins are beaten with small chank shells 
(woluta gravis; Lin.). and cloths of a stout texture with a 
mallet upon a block of tamarind wood, rice water being 
sprinkled over them during the operation.” Tavlor: Gotton 
Manufacture of Dacca, p. 97. | 

Page 90. Buttedah CGopolpore purgona A village on an 
island in the Bhatia lake in the neighbourhood of Gaur. 

Page 94. Mir Jafar. See Yule: I. 42, ~ October 26th. 
This afternoon young Prince of Ye. Blood, Meerza Mazutter 
Chan. whose mother and Orang Zeb (ve. great Mogull’s) were 
both sisters. and sisters to Ye. present Nabob Shah (Estah) 
Chan [Shaistih Khan] of this place [i.e. Dacca], came to 
give me a Visit, and was entertained by me above two hours.” 

Page 92. Droga of the Shar. Darogha of the Shah, Over- 
seer of the port—probably Dacca. 

Page 95. The Kuttorah was burned. dee Introduction. 

06. Copy of Assut Caun’s Perwanna. See Note to 
page LOG below. 
7 Cojee of Asmeer—the Kazi of Ajmir. 

Page 96. Sydulapore.  Sa’adu’llahpur. Throughout 
the period of Muhammadan rule in Gaur this spot alone was 
left to the Hindu population for the performance of their 
sacred rites. and here all the dead were burnt, The sacred 
ghat still exists on the banks of the stream, and thousands 
annually attend to celebrate their worship of the local deity. 
Just above the bank is a beautiful grove of very old trees, 
which afford a grateful and refreshing shade to the pilgrims. 
From this point commenced the outer rampart of the city. 
running east from the stream.” J. H. Ravenshaw: Gaur: 
its Ruins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 12. For Bucha- 
nan Hamilton’s remarks see Montgomery Martin: astern 


Page 98. Taggeered. Av lo-Indian. ‘*Jockey'd out.” 
98. Mis: Story. — Temple: Ll. 350, ~* David 
Story promised to oGiap ly with his bond last yeare and to 
bring his wife up to Madras by some ship this yeare” 
| an’ 1a. See “A list of Government Papers” — 
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6. Copie of Hedges Sophy Cawn Duan of Bengall, his 
Phirwanna for a free trade in the 2lst year of 
Aurengzeeb’s reign, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vineent, 1678.” 


Hedges writes in 1682: ** December 3rd. I went to visit 
ve. pew Duan, after I had shewen all our old Phirmanns and 
Perwannas in our favour for a free trade without payment 
of Custome, he told me these were once of value but now 
signified nothing. The King having ordered that, if the Cus- 
tome were not paid at Surat, it should be paid here, except- 
ing ye. respite given us of 7 months for ve. procuring ye. 

. King’s Phirman to the contrary. At present he confirmed 
the Nabob’s (Hagei Sophi Chan’s) Perwanna by his Chop, 
that no customs should be demanded for money, save at 
ye. Mint, and that but 34 per cent.” awe l. 53. 

Page 107. Sultan Auzzums Neshaun. Sultin Muhammad 
Azam’s Nishin. See the last mentioned and preceding note. 


“4. Copie of Sultan Azzum Tarras Nishaun for a free 
trade in Bengall, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vincent, 1678." 


Sultan Muhammad A*zam was the third son of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. He arrived at Dacca on June Sth, 1678, 

Page 107. Shasteh Cauns Perwanna. Shaistih Khan, 
maternal uncle of Aurangzéb. Nawab of Bengal, in succession 
to Mir Jumla, 1663. Re-appointed, 1677. Resigned, 1689. 
For the text of his parwana, see Temple: [I]. 22-24: 
Wilson: Harly Annals, vol. 1, p. 241. 

Page 107. Assut Cauns Perwanna. See Temple: IL 292. 
298, for the Diwan Asad Khiin’s offer (1679) to procure a 
farmain for trade custom free. See Wilson: Karly Annals. 
vol. I, p. 241, : 

Page 110. Hernaraine Congoy of Bengal. Rai Nanda Lal, 
Kanungo of Bengal. The name,is given by Streynsham 
Master ~“ Raynund deloll" (Temple: Il, p. 73) and also 
“Raynundellol’’ (Il. 57). Hedges gives the name “Rav 
Nundelall,” and calls him “ Yr. Nabob’s Vizier."" For Hedges’ 
dealings with him see Yule: I. 42-50. His death and cre- 
mation, Yule: ]. 87. If his office was that of diwan, he was 












See notices in Temple-and Yule. Died, 1683. 
Mr. Charnock. Job Charnock (entered the 
‘ice in - ) served at Patna from 1659 to 
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Page 134. James Price. Formerly servant to Surgeon 
Gabriel Boughton. See Temple: [. 4l6n. Numerous refer- 
ences in Yule. 

Page 146. Samuel Hervy. For biographical details see 
Temple. Chief of Dacca, 1677. Died at Malda on 13th 
March, 1684. For his appointment to Malda, see Yule: I, 72-73. 

Page 149. Muxroodavad. Makstiiddabad, renamed by Mur- 
shid Kuli Kan, Murshidabad., 

Page 149. Tanda. About the year 1565, Sulaiman Shih 
Karani moved the capital from Gaur to Tandih. The site 
of Tandih cannot now be ascertained exactly, the remains 
of the old capital having been washed away by the Pagla 
river. : 

Page 153. Haldyvbary. See Hamilton: The Hast India 
Gazetteer, 1528. ‘* Haldubary.—A town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Purneah, situated on the east side of the 
Mahananda river, fifty-five miles N.E.. from the town of Pur- 
neah: lat. 26° 20’N.. lon. 87° 59'E. ‘The pergunnah, or 
rather estate, in which Halderbary (sic) stands, is one of the 
largest in the Purneah district, containing about half a million 
of acres, besides a portion of Dinagepoor. During the reign 
of Acber it was but a small territory, the greater part of 
which belonged to the Bhooteas of Sikkim, and being over- 
spread with jungle, was much frequented by thieves. In this 
condition it remained until Seid Khan, a stranger, drove the 
Bhooteas to the mountains, and erected a fortress at Haldu- 
bary.”’ Rennell spells the name Haldibary. See Hunter: 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xx, p. 230. 

Page 168. Dutch Derictore. The Director of the Dutch 
Factories. 

Page 173. Edmund Bugden. For biographical details see 
Temple: IJ. 349”. Bugden had been dismissed, and in 
1680 ordered to live under the Government at Fort St. 
George. The mention of him at Malda is an addition to the 
information supplied by Sir R. C. Temple. 

Page 173. Samuel Pine. Sent to succeed Thomas Hill at 
Rajmahal. Yule, I, 110. See Jbid, I. 179. 

Page 174. George Stone. See Yule: I. pp. 80-90. 

Page 176. Bulgeerook Humeed | Caune. Buzurg Umed 
Khan. Son of the Nawab Shaistah Khan, == 

Page 187. The Honorable William Hodges, Esqr. William 
Hedges (afterwards knighted) arrived as agent in the Bay, 
and independent of Madras, at Balasor in July, 1682. 

Page 192. Blazeing Star. Halley’s Comet appeared in 
August, 1682, The Great Comet, which appears every 575 
years, had appes pee as (Information supplied by the 

ev. A. C. Ridsdale). pee en Sa, 

Page 194. A generalle, a public letter signed by the Chief 
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Page 195. William Jolland. See Temple: II. 344n. 

» 195. Thomas Hill, Died at Rajmahal on August 
Sist, 1683. Yule; J. 108. 

Page 200. Midradpore on the way to Razmehal. This ap- 
pears to be Mirdadpur, a village in Mauza Kismat Badh Mirdad- 
pur, thana Manithari, P. O. Marishai, district Purnea. There is 
a Mirzadpur in mauza Mirzadpur, thana Balarampur, P. O. 
Balarampur in district Purnea. Buchanan (Montgomery 
Martin: astern India, vol. iii, p.22) has: “‘ The Kalindi isnot 
wide, but is very deep, and a very considerable trade is carried 
on at Gorguribah and the adjacent markets which I consider as 
forming one town. A little below this a branch of the Ganges 
called Gunga Pagla or Burhi Ganga has swept away a part 
of the Kalindi, The remainder separates from this branch 
of the Ganges about three miles from Gorguribah, and runs 
with a very wandering course for about 17 miles to join the 
Mahananda opposite Malda. In the way it has a com- 
munication by two small creeks with the west branch of the 
Mahananda and with the Chhota Bhagirathi. On the part of 
its course is a considerable mart named Mirzadpoor to which 
boats of any size can pass till November. but in that month 
the navigation usually ceases, although part of the channel 
is still very wide.’’ Rennell has “‘Madrapur,”’ which may be 
either Mirdadpur or Mirzadpur, both places being close 
together. 

Page 206. Mr. Jno. Beard came out to India with 
Hedges, whom after President Gyfford’s visit to Bengal, he 
succeeded as Agent in the Bay, but subordinate to Madras. 
Died at Hughli on 28th August. 1685. 
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INDEX. . 


(N .B.—An asterisk denotes that the word is explained in the Glossary). 


Abdulla Khan, Nawab of Pur- 
nea, 157, 221. } 


Abid Ali Khan, 1 (footnote). | 
Abul Fazl, Alami, 220. 
Account of salary, 26. 
Accounts, directions re keep- 
ing of, 12 ef seq. 
of merchants to be ad- 
justed annually, 30. 
penalty for not passing, 








* Adalat, 110. 

*Adaty, 10. 

Address in correspondence, 
directions regarding, 21. 

Admonishment, 32. 

*Adollut, sce Adalat. 

Adultery, 33. 

Afghan merchants, 74, ILI, 
124, 127, 142. 

Afghans, 174. 

—— quarrel with the Dutch, 
168. 


Agra, 2. 
Ajmir, Kazi of, 96, 222. 
Akbar, Emperor of Hindustan, 
224. 
Akbarnagar, 2 (footnote). 
“ pur, 90, 109, 111, "13. amp 














Alle Nucky, see "Ali Nakt. 


Allumchund, see 
*Amin, 158. 

Anne (ship), 125. 
Anstey, Lavinia Maria, 6. 


*Alamchand. 


| Anthony, Samuel, 98-104, L07- 


9. 111-16, 118, 119, 121-26, 
128-34, 136-45, 145-51, 153, 
155-56, 158, 160-63, 165, 167, 
169-73, 175-82, 184-89, 193- 





96, 199-203, 206, 208-9, 
211-13. 
—— arrives at Malda, 98. 
dies, 6. 
Arhat, 54, 63. 


* Arindi cloth, 53, 54, 133, 179- 
80, 187, 192, 207. 


Armenian, LOO. 


Arrow shot into the factory, 
) 68. 


Asad Beg, Mir, 77, 128-29, 143, 
156, 173. 

Asad Khan, Diwan, his par- 
wana, 96, 107, 223. | 
Asfandiyar Khan, 

Purnea, 57, 
113, 221. 
Asmeer, see Ajmir. 


ey 


Nawab of 
60, 65," 71, 107, _ 


= Assay, 77, 80; as 120. . 
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Aurangzib, Emperor of Hindu- 
stan, 5, 221, 223. 
*Azzarre, see Ijara. 
Babhaniyar Khan, 

Purnea, 221. 
Babu Ray, “our vaqueell”’ a 

Malda, 10. 56, 57, 60. 
Badgeetpore, see Bajitpur. 


Badridas, 176. 178. 201, 207, 
210. 


Nawab of 


*Bafta, 3. 
Bajitpur, 76, 176, 200, 207, 
210, 221. 


Balasore, 4, 22, 26, 29, 30, 206, 
224. 





Roads, 125. 
Bal Chand Rai, 121. 127, 131, 
133-34. 136, 140, 151, 157- 


58, 
201. 
| . his dastak, 131. 
Banarsedas, see Benarasidas. 


161, 163-67, L74, 190, 





Baneshwar Das, mutasaddi, dis- — 


>. 


*Banian, 30. 


Ranissurdas, see Banesh war) 


Das. 
Banyan, see Banian 
Barber, 28. 
Batgettpore, see Bajitpur. 
*Batta, 29, 30, "123, 125, 170, 
186. 
Eraras John, 206, 209-11, 220, 
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be Buzurg Umed Khan, 176, 224. 
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Bhatia Lake, 222. 
Bhooteas, 224. 
Births, register of, 14. 


Blazing Star, see Halley's 
Comet. 


Bobbo-Ray, see Babu Ray. ‘ 
Bogra district, 219 220. 


| Boola Khan, see Bula Khan. 


Boolchund, see Bal Chand Rai. 

Boughton, Surgeon Gabriel, 
224. 

Brickbats. 144. 

Brick houses fall at Malda. 131. 


Bricks thrown into factory at 
Malda, 114. 


Broadcloth, 26, 67, 71, 76, 100, 
117, 123, 137, 141, 167, 174- 
76, 194, 207. 


Buddeelidass, see Badridas. 


Budgeerook humeed Caune, see 
Buzurg Umed Khan. 


*Budgerow, 8, 127. 
. want of, 61. 


Bugden, Edmund, 173-75, 178, 
180, 224. 


, Richard, 209. 
Bula Khan, Mirza, Faujdar oj 
Purnea, 107, 109, LLL. L178. 








| Bullion, 74, 75. 
*Burgunny, 53,64, 56, 58, 59, 


G1, 72, 74, SL. 


- Burhi ganga (river), 225. 


Burials, register of, 14. 


| Buttedah Gopolpore purgona, 
Gopalpur. 


see 
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Cash accounts to be balanced 
monthly, 14. 


Cassambazar, see Kasimbazar 
Cassas, see Khasa. 

Cattwal, see Kotwal. 
*Chandeny, see Chandni. 


Chandni, 9, 51, 56, 99. 118, 
120, 126. 133, 145, 170, 183. 
199. 

Chandraban. of Runsea, 
80, 1S7, 207. 

Chapel at Malda, 31. 

*Chappa maul,see Chhap mahal. 

*“Charconnaes, see Charkhana. 


Charkhana, 9. 56, 64. S1. 103- 
4. 107-8. 129. 133. 170, 183, 
199. 203. 


Charnock, Job, 134. 
174, 196, 207. 210, 


*Chasni, 380. 
Chauki, 106. 
*Chaup, see Chhap. 

Chevildas Shah, 148, 155. 
*Chhap (stamp, seal), SL, 109, 
122, 127, 129, 164-65, 176. 

mahal, 98. 
nurd, 124. 
Chhota Bhagirathi (river), 225. 


Chiefs of subordinate factories 
not to leave their factories 
without orders, 28. 


Chimecham Saw, see Khem- 
chand Shah. 


China silk, 10. 

Chinaware, 52, 155. 

Chintaman Shah, 173, 175. 

Chitr Mal Shah, 29, 30. 

Chittermull Saw, see Chitr Mal 
Shah. 


179- 


161, 163, 
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| Cursing, penalty for, 33. 
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Chop, see Chhap. 


| Chowkey, see Chauki. 


*Chupdar, see Chobdar. — 

Church of England, 130. 

Clavell, Walter, 11, 16, 20, 22, 
23, eel. 

Clock, as present, 142. 

Cloves, 104. 


Coja Enaitula, see Inayvat Ul- 
lah, KAwejea. 


Cole, Mrs. Mary, married, 130. 


Coloured goods, 61, 68, 73, 74, 
77, 80, 1785. 


*Colsa, see Kialsa. 


Comaul Cawne, see Kamal 
Khan. 


Comet, Halley’s, 192, 224. 
*Congoy, see Kanungo. 
Cook, 28. 

*Corconna, sec Aarkhana. 
Coromandel, Coast of, 32. 
Cosid, 150. 

*Cossaes, see Ahasa. 
*Cossed, see Cosid., 


Court of Committee (London), 
Il. 


*Cozzee, see Kazt. 

Crepoll, see Kripalal dalat. 
*Crowry, see Krort. 
Crystalline ware, 100, 107. 
Culmull Beg, 118. 
Cundegur, see Khandigar. 
Cundimul, 124. 


6 *Cundy, 140, 


* nurd, 122. 
Cunjemun Shah, 52, 66, 59, 81, 
9 | os | 
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*Cutcherry, 190-91, 


Dacca, 2, 4,10, 12, 21, 30, 61, 
98, 102, 110-11, 127, 141. 
157, 165, 175, 180, 182, 195, 
203, 210-11, 221, 223-24. 


darbar charges, 12. 


Mir Jumla removes his 
capital from Rajmahal! to, 1. 











vakil at, see Price, James: 

*Dadine, see Dadni. 

Dadni (money on account), 29, 
104-5, 112, 114-15, 119-20. 
128, 125-26. 133, 153, 160. 
162, 165, 168, 171, 175, 178, 
180, 182, 184. 194 199, 203. 


Dajtar (vecord), 162. 

Dagger cases, 156. 

*Datlal, 50, 61, 64, 75, 99, 104, 
109, 124, 140, 178-79, 207. 

*Dalan (dying room), 11. 

* Dandi (boatman), 121. 

Danes, the, 15. 

Darbar, 26, 102, 158, 196. 

charges of Dacca, 12. 

Darbhanga, 109. 

Daroga of the adalat, 158. 

of the cutcherry, 78. 

Tae the Shar, see Sayyid 

Dastak (pass), 76, 106, LII, 
115, 131, 134, 149, 164, 171, 
174, 200. 


Dasturi (commission), 30, 31, 
78, 172, 199. 


Daud Khan, Chief of Afghan 
merchants, 129, 142, 156, 202. 


ee 53, 68, 114. © 
Beg, Daroga of at mint 











. <+ FEM at Rajmahal, 118, 1 
hls * 


| sa pore see Daudpur. 
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Deepchund, see Dipchand. 
Deer, a, killed, 134. 
Delassa, 111. 


Delaur Caun, see Dilawar 
Khan. 


*Delawne, see Dalan. 


Diet charges, 14. 





money, 27. 
Dilawar Khan, 65. 
Dinajpur, 219. 
Dipchand, 173, 178. 


Divine service,penalty for miss- 
ing, 33. 


Doll Geloff, 148. 

*Doorea, 53, 59, 195, 199. 

Dowlut Beag, see Daulat Beg. 

*Droga, see Daroga. 

Drunkenness, penalty for, 33. 

*“Dufiter, see Daftar. 

Du Jardin, Clement, 77, 79, 
221. 

Durbunga, see Darbhanga. 

*Dustick, see Dastak. 

*Dustoore, see Dasturi. 

Dutch Directore, 168-69. 

- doctor, present to, 6. 

Faujdar'’s servants 

quarrel with the, 68. 

garden, 168 

— parkars, 123. 

—, the, 8, 15, 69, 174. 

quarrel with the Afghans, 














quarrel with the Arori’s 
people, 102. 
Earthquake at Malda, 68. 


eee. India spb seal of, 








in 
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Hodges, William, see Hedges. 

Hog's tlesh, 61. 

Hogs, wild, killed at. Malda, 64. 

Hooghly, 12, 13, 15, 16, 20, 22, 
24, 30, 31. 50, 52, 53, 55, 58, 
60-62. 65, 69-75, SO, 98, 99. 
103, 111-12, 114, 117-18, 120- 
21, 124, 130- 32,135,141, 144. 
149. 161-65, 169-71. 176, 179. 
182, 184-85, 187, 190, 194-95, 
201, 206-7, 211-12. 

. account of trade at, 4. 

, servants’ wages at, 2 

28. . 

. troubles at, 10. 

Horses, 220. 

House hired at Malda, 8S. 

Hridayaram Tiwari, 54, 59, 66, 
98, 188, 210. 

Huldybarry, see Haldibari. 

*Hummums, 30, .« 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson, 
221. 











Hurrypore, see Haripur. 
Hurry-Saw, see Hari Shah. 
Husain Shah, 1. 

Hg Hookum, see Hasb-ul- 


Ibrahim Beg, 124. 
Jjara, 57, GO, 65, 98, 110, 150. 


Ljardar, 109-10. 


Imprests OREOORs, 10, 153, 171. : 
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Invoices, orders re drawing up 
of, 12. 


Islam Khan, 2 (footnote). 
Ismael Ghazi Khan, 220. 
Istwar Khan, 221, 
Jaddodass, see Jadu Das. 
Jaddoray, see Jadu Ray. 
Jadu Das, 98. 
, patkar, 200. 
—— Ray, Faujdar's 
118, 141. 
Jaggeer, see Jagir. 
Jagir, 110, 113. 
*Jagirdar. 79. 
Jairam Malik, 41, 219. 
Jameshire beage, see Jamshed 


Jamshed Beg, Krori of Malda, 
8, 59, 67, 6S, 98, 124-25, 128- 
29, 132, 135, 138-40, 143, 148- 
49, 152, 155-56, 158, 164, 
166, 168, 173-75, 180-82, 194, 
202-3, 208, 210-11, 219. 


—— imprisons Malda patkars, 
127. 


Jarden, Clement ° du, ase “Du 
Jardin. 
Jasodanandan, 181, 187. _ 


Jaziya (poll-tax), 52, 20,200, 





diwan, 
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Kaibartagram, 44, 220. 

Kakeshelan tribe, 220. 

Kialindri (river), 1, 225. 

Kamal Khan, Faujdar of Haldi- 
bari, 163, 178. 

*Kanungo, 38, 110, 122. 

*Karkhana (workshop), 122 

Kasimbazar, 2, 4, 10-14, 20, 21, 
24, 26, 29, 30, 32, 49-55, 60- 
62, 65, 66, 69, 70, 73, 77, 98, 
134 144, 165, 171, 173, 176- 


77, 180, 184, 188, 190, 195-— 


97, 201, 223. 

Chief of, see Littleton» 
Sir Edward. 

*Katra, the, 95, 222. 

Kazi, 81, 104,109, LLL, LL7-18, 
122, 166, 203. 

*Khalsa, 106. 

Khandigar, 82, 113, 222. 

Khasa, 10, 50-52, 103, 123, 148, 
160, 152, 170, 178-79. 181. 


ee Shah, paikar, 29, 





Kinchund, see Khemchand, 

Kipling, Rudyard, 5. 

Kiran-Nath Dhar, 6. 

Kisoriganj, 221. 

Kissondas Saw, see Krishnadas 
Bg 


as present, 60, 67, 79, 
“ILL. 118. 


. *Kotwal, 103. 
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*Kuttorah, see Katra. 

Kybertgaum, see Kaibarta- 
gram. 

Lal Khan, chobdar, 137, 
148. 


*Lascar, 144. 


Lead, 58, 76, 81, 118, 
163, 165, 196. 


Letters, orders re disposal of, 
26. 


Littleton, Aun, 4, 5, 62, 
, Robert, 79. 


——, Sir Edward, Chief of 
Kasimbazar, 3, 8, 21, 23, 69, 
157, 177. 

Loan taken on interest, 54. : 

Lol Cawne, see Lal Khan. 

Lying, penalty for, 33. 

Mace, 1()4. 

Madras, see Fort St. George. 

Mahadeb Ray, 151, 155, 194. 

Maham (river), 153. 

Mahananda (river), 1, 224-25. 

Mahdeeve Ray, see Mahadeb 
Ray. 

Mahipore, 43, 219. 

Mahmud Husain, see Muham- 
mad Husain. 

Mahomedans, 105. 


Mahzar, 65, 102,110, 159, 164- 
65, 203, 208, 211. : 


Makharab Khan, Nawah, 127. 
es Akhi Sirajud-din, 


145, 


133, 157, 


130. 
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Malda, damage to buildings at, 
Isl. 


——, described, 1-3. 
, earthquake at, 68. 


. fall of brickhouses 
131. 





at, 





, Faujdar of, see Ram Beg ; 
Shobharam Ray. 











, 69. L166. 
——, head Kazi of, see Mir 
Abdulla. 
. Arort of, see Jamshed 
Beg. 


. market at, 150. 

**Nawab’s Jagir.”’ 4. 

. old, factory at, 4, 5. 
quarrel with Faujdar of. 





oe 
b 








143. 


, Storm and rain at. 131, 
167. 


——, the English arrive at, 3, 
8. 





, troubles at, 122, 130. 
ae troubles with Krori 
1 





of, 


> 


—— , wild hogs killed at, 64. 
Malik, 79. 
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a 


*Malmal, 2,3,9, 10, 57, 63, 68, 


72,76 99, 103-4, 107-8, 114, 
126, 129, 133, 144, 148. 152, 
170, 178. 192, 196. 


Mambhud Husain. see Muham- 
mad Husain. 


[N.S., XTV, 


Marriages, register of, 14. 


ereenal, John, 11, 16, 20. 21, 


Martin, Montgomery, 222. 

Master of the Chhap, 109. 

—— Streynsham, 11, 16, 20-23, 
32, 34, 222-23. 

Masters, Mr., 22-23. 

Masulipatam, 18. 

Matuk Shah, 126, 155 170. 

Maulda, see Malda. 

Maypore, see Mahipore. 

Meir Abdull. see Mir Abdulla. 

Mossum, see Mir Mahsum. 

Meirbarka Daroga, see Savvid 
Beg. 

Meir Jaffer, see Sayyid Jafar, 
Mir. 

Meirza Boola Caun, see Bula 
Khan, Mirza. 

oe jub Allee, see Rajab 
Ali, Mirza. 

— Ruffea Zumma. see Rafi- 
u-zaman, Mirza. - 

—— Syud Beage, see Asad Beg, 
Mir. | 

*Mellick, see Malik. ; 

sis, a beage, see Ghulam Me- 
endy beag 


= 





beara. 48F 22eae 


Seem 
Beg, Mir. 
grommet meee tke to be ad- 
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Mir Jumla, removes his capital | 
from Rajmahal to Dacca, 2 
| 


(footnote). 

Mahsum, 144, 157. 
Mirzapur, 8. 

*Mochelk, see Muchalka. 
*Mohozzer, see Mahzar. 
Mohun, Richard, 23, 32, 34. 


Mondy Beage, see Ghulam Me- 
hendi. 


Moneram, s¢¢ Maniram. 

Money, orders for remitting, 
i: 

Monsoon, 168. 

Moors, 4. 





Morung, the, 1, 2, 5, 175. | 
~Nedham, Fytche, Chief of Mal- 


Mucdumpore, Makhdam- 
pur. 


*Muchalka, 116. 


SéC 


Muckrub Caune, see Makharab ; 


Khan. 
Mucteram, see Muktaram. 
*Mudi, 191. 
Muhammad Azam, Sultan, Gov- 


ernor of Bengal, his nishan, 
107, 223. 


-- Hyatt, 164. 
— Husain, 118. 
—— Lumma, 128. 


* > 








——— Zumma,— ior ackamevice : 
7 141, , iad o> we | 
Muktaram, 52. 








7A |  Neurdaes, 77, 22Ls 
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Muslin, 222. 
* Vussalchee, 28 


*Mutasaddi, 30,55, 171, 
197. 199, 202. 


*Mutsuddy, see Mutasadd:. 
Muttuck Saw, see Matuk Shah. 
Muxoodavad, see Murshidabad. 
Muzaffar Khan, Mirza, 222. 
Mvymensing, 221. 


Nabob Muckrub Caune. 
Makharab Khan. Natwah. 


Spindar Chaan, see As- 


173, 


see 





fandivar Khan, Nawah of 
Purnea. 
Narasinha Gwalla, paikar, 


204, 


da, 8-11, 35-45, 50-64, 66, 67, 
69-SL, 83-96. 98-100, 102-4, 
107-9, 111-23, 123-26, 128- 
34. 136-43, 145-51, 153, 155- 
56, 158, 160-63, 167, 171-74, 
176-82, 185-90. 193-94, 196, 
199. 201, 203, 207, 211-12. 


——, Fytche, death of, 5. 


, Mrs.{[neé Ann Littleton], 
4.5, 62, 130. 


*Nehallewars (Nehalwar) 3, 9.. 
54, 56, 58, 62, 126 129. 135, 
170, 173, 183. 


*Nerrick, see Nirkh. 
New market, 150, 
Nicks, John, 32, 34. 
*“Nirkh, 160. 
*Nishan, 159, 162. 
*Nurd, 122. 
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Obdula Caune, see Abdulla Patna, 12, 30, 31, 50, 60, 74. 


Khan. 106, 121, 128, 153, 163, 195, 
Offences, penalty for, 33. 223. 


Office, orders re keeping of an, , Saltpetre at, 31. 
in subordinate factories 27. Patni Mal, paikar, 53, 59 











marie ae ory, ae at ‘the Pattana, see Patna. 
*Orrua, 50,51, 115, 123,170, | *Pattella, see Patela. 

goods, 109. Pearce, Dudley, 77, 79. 
—— khasa, 53, 126, 129. Peerzadda, see Pirzada. 
Orrutt, see Arhat. Peetre, see Saltpetre. 
*Orung, see Aurang. Peranaut, see Prannath. 
*Orungshye, see Aurangshahi. Permanundsaw, see Parama- 
Ostwar Khan, see Istwar nanda Shah. 

+n. Perranaut, see Prannath. 


Ottaram, see Atmaram, Persaud Moodee, see Prasad 





*Outerv, 22. Mudi. 

*Pachutrika Daroga, see Sayvid Persia, 105. 

| UNsh, Shatkh. s Persian carpet, 108. 

ae suk, 01; 58) MOBI, Pertemull, see Perti Mal. 
», account of. 12. Perti Mal, 49, 52, 108. 

Pahlaud, see Prahlad. *Peshdast, 67, 194. 


Paikar, 10, 53, 55, 109, 111: | *Peshkash, 175, 217. 
123, 128-29, 140, 158, 161- | *Petesdust, see Peshdast. 


*Palanquin, 28, 51, 114, 175. Phalaud, see Prahlad. 


Panchananda Ray, KArori of Pharisees, 140. | 
Gopalpur pargana, 167, 171, | *Phermaund, see Farman. 


174, 191, 196. *Phirwanna, see Parwana. 
Pandua, 1, Phuti mosque, lL. a 
*Pansi, (boat), 127, 200. | *Picar, see Paikar. 
Paramananda Shah, 52, 58, 72, | Pine, Samuel, 70, th aes 179, 

80, 99, 107-8. 199, 213-14, 224. ba a 


Papwhaie. 22, 50, 110, 113, 121, Pirzadda, 79, 221. ets ‘ 
124, 131, ‘133-84, ‘140, Peahbash. 
Bee 168, ants ee 180, Nee asta ; 7 ken | 









- 
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Poll money. 166. 

Pork, 65. 

Poronia, see Purnea. 

Port charges, 26. 

Porunmull, see Puran Mal, 

Prahlad, 60, 61, 
LI9, 125, 148, 153, 155, 160. 


Prannath, 59, 66, 99. 119. 165. 


L67. 
obtains loan on interest. 


Prasad Mudi, dalal, 50-53, 123, 
125, 129. 133. 178 200. 
Price, James, vakil at Dacca, 
134. 136-37, 140, 224. 
Prickman, Jonathan, 8, 
44-48, 50-64, 66, 67, 69-81, 
98-109 111-21, 127-28, 132- 
33, 135, 140-41, 143, 146-47, 

149, 156, 164, 167, 171, 191, 
194-97, 199, 201-4. 206. 208- 
9, 211, 213. 
—— arrives at Malda, 98, 125. 
—— dies, 6. 
marries, 130. 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day, 
an 


30-42. 





Publie table, orders re keeping 
of a, 27, 


Punchanund, see Panchananda. 
*Punsewy, see Pansi. 
Puran Mal, 173, 178. 


Purnea, 60, 65, 71. 100. LO4-5, 
108-9, 111- 12. 117, 124, 128. 
~I3l; 153, 165. 173-76. 190, 
196. 207, 210-11. 


—, Faujdar of. see Bula 
Khan. 
, list of Faujdars of, 221. 


| Parranaut, see Prannath. 


| General, 14, 103. ’ 


66, 72, LII, | 


{ 
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 Pursotum, 
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see Purushottam. 
Purnushottam, dalal, 52. 108. 
Puttune Mull, see Patni Mal. 
Quicksilver, 58, 60, 66. 74. 7 


$1, 99, 113, 119 
Rafi-u-zaman, Mirza, Daroga 
of the Dastakmahal, 117-18, 


135, 141, 147, 200. 


| Rafters, 55. 


Raghu, Assaymaster, 127. 
Rai Nanda Lal, see Haranara- 
yan Ray. 


 RajabAli, Wirza, King’s diwan. 


108. 116-18, 121, 127, 135, 
141. 146-47, 197-98, 200. 


| Rajamaull, see Rajmahal. 





Rajaray Chaudhuri, 5, 81. L114, 
121-25, 125, 133-34, 138, 174, 
182, 196, 202, 211. 

Rajeb, see Rajib. 

Rajeeb, see Rajib. 


| Rajib, 52. 


' 


Rajmahal, 52, 55, 60, 61. 65, 
100, 104, 108, 114, 116-17, 
119, 121. 127-28, 130-33, 136, 
140-41, 146, 164-67, 170-71, 
190-91, 194-97, 200, 201, 211, 
224. 

, Daroga of, dastakmahal 

of, see Rafi-u-zaman, 


mint al. see 








Daulat Beg. 

. English agents despatch- 
ed to, 115. 
,Faujdar of, see 
Mehendi, Shaikh. 

. history of, Ll. 





Ghulam 








We eed Gf. 67. 


——, mint at, 1, 30, 80. 
——_., troubles at, 57, 141. 


—, vakil at, see Sukhdeb 


Ray. 
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Rakhaldas Banerji, 6 
*Ramall, see Ruma!l. 


Ram Beg. Faujdar at Malda, 


» 8, 67, 103, 124. 


Rambhadra, 60.61. 66, 72, 155. 


Rambudder, see Rambhadra. 
Ramchand, parkar. 200. 
Ramdas, 190. 

Rambhudder, see Rambhadra. 
Ramkisson see Ramkrishna. 


Ramkrishna. silk merchant, 49, 


52, 108, 176. 


Ramnath, 125, 142. 155, 165. 


171, 173. 
Ram Singh, 156. 
Ravenshaw, J.H.. 222. 
*Rawana,. 116. 


Rawpore. 157. 
Ray, J., 6. 


Reade. Edward, 11. 16 20, 23. 


Receipt book, 23. 


Regulations for better conduct 


of the Company's affairs, 23. 
Rennell, Major James, 224-25. 
*Rewanne, see Rawanda. 


*Reyng. 72, 81, 104, 108, 114. 
119. 126.133, 170,173. 


*Riall, see Ryall. a 


Rice, 152._ 
Ridsdale, Rev. A.C., 6, 224. 
. Rivers—_ : * 
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Rosewater, 66, 67, 100, 103-4, 
LO7-8. 117-18, 155, 199. 


Ruddermun, see Rudraman. 


Rudraman, 100, 104, 153. 155, 
160, 182. 


*Rumal, 186, 190. 
Runsea, 179. 


*Rupee, sieca, 29, 123, 133,165. 


Ryall, 29, 80, 194. 

Sadananda, 179, 181, 187, 199. 
Sadatban Khan, 47. 

Saif Khan, Nawab of Bihar, 50. 
*Salami, 179. 

Salary, account of, 26. 
accounts, how to be kept, 





12. 
salt, 205. 


Saltpetre, 3, 31, 56, 60, 65, 71, 
100, 105-6, 113, 121, 149, 153. 
160. 169, 174, 182, 197, 200. 


at Patna, 31. 

Sambdass, see Shambhu Das. 

| Samdas, see Shyam Das. 
Sanad, 171. 

Sancta Cruz (ship), 221. 
Banger Das, 170, 179-80, 187, 





Santosh, 206. 
*Sar-o-pa, 2, 78, 168. 
*Satranji, 150, 155. 

| Saymaster, see Assaymaster, — 
Sayyid Beg, ‘Mirbarka Daroga, 
is é 








i918.} 


Scissors, as presents, 79, 101, 
LOT, 118, 141. 


Seal, the Company's, 22. 
*Seekdar, see Shikdar. 
*Seerbund, see Strbandh. 
*Seerpaw, see Sar-o-pa 


Seerpore (Sherpore), 10, 49, 
219. 


“Seersucca (Seersucker), 81. 99, 
126, 133, 170, 173, 183. 


Selliman, see Sulaiman. 


Servants directed to reside in 
their factories, 22. 

wages at Hooghly and 

subordinate factories, 27. 28. 


Shabazpur, 10, 63, 68, 74. 115. 





Shah Jahan, Emperor of Hin- | 


dustan, 219. 

Shuja, see Shuja, Sultan. 

Shahpore, 79, 134. 

Shaistah Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, 4, 168, 200, 222-23. 

, his daslak, 157. 

, his parwana, 107, 151. 

Shambhu Das, gumashta at 
Daudpur, 52, 53, 59. 68, 103. 
108, 119, 123, 180. 


Shambhunath, 70, 114. 133. 
180-81, 184, 189, 192. 197. 
199, 202, 206. 


Shara, 110, 223. 


Shasteh Caun, see Shaistah 
Khan. 


Sheck Futtula, see Fath’ UMah. 
Shaikh. 











oS aon see paeret Ultha. 





ee Golom Mohuddie, sc 
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| Sikkim. 
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Sheppard, Mathew, LI. 
Sherra, see Shara. 


Shikdar, 109, 191. 
Ships— 
Anne, 125. 
Berkley Castle, 221. 
Cleorge, 125. 
Sancta Cruz, 221. 


Shobharam Ray, Faujdar of 
Malda, 134, 164. 


| Shrofts. 77. 


Shuja, Sultan, nishan of, 22, 
219. 


Siam, 4. 


“Sicca rupee, see Rupee. sicca. 

224. 

Silk, China, 10. 

—— raw, => 21. 

Silver, 29, 72-73, 114215. 120. 
[2F. 131- 32. 157, 196. 

ingots. 77, SO, 119. 

Simbodas, see Shambhu Das. 

Simbonaut, see Shambhunath. 

*“Sirbandh, 9, 64. 72, 76, 81. 
111-12. 

*Sitterengee, see Satranji. 

Sloops, masters of, 22, 23. 

not to sail at night, 31. 

Soodanand, see Sadananda. 

Sookanund Saw, see Sukha- 








nanda Shah. 
*Soosye, sce Sust. 
Sowden, John, 50, 220. 
*Sozzies, see Sust. 


Spectacles, as presents, 67, 101, 
PIO7. LIS, 141, 


Spindar Caun, see Asfandiyar 
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Steward, William, Surgeon, 
144. 

Stewart, Major Charles, 220. 

Stone, 123. 134, 174. 

——, George, 167, 174, 224.; 

Stores, account of, 14. 

Storm at Malda, 131. 167. 

Story, David, 222. 

——, Mra., 98, 130, 222. 

Suckanund Saw, see Sukha- 
nanda Shah. 


Suckedeveray, 

Ray. 
Suckerchinnes, 9. 
Sukedevee, see Sukhdeb. 
Sukhananda Shah, 58. 144. 
Sukhdeb “‘our Rajamaull va- 

quell, 50, 57, 72-74, 170. 
Sukhdeb Ray, 76. — 


Sukhdeb Tundun, 
133, 190. 


Sulaiman, patkar, 111. 
—— Shah Karani, 224. 


Sukhdeb 


see 


126, 129. 
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Sultaun Auzzum, see Muham- | 


mad Azam, Sultan. 
Suntoaes, see Santosh. 
Surat, 12-14, 22, 171. 
*Susi, 9. 
Swearing, penalty for, 33. 


Sword blade, as present, 60, 66, 
175, 178, 203, 207. 


cnc ware see Shobharam_ 
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 *Tagadgir, 30, 68, 74, 120, 172- 


73, 199. 

124. 166, 
222. 

*Tagoordas, see Thakurdas. 

*Talica, 140, 166, 168. 

*Tancksaul, see Mint. 

Tanda, 149, 224. 

*Tangeeb, see T'anzib. 

Tanyan horses, 220 


Tanzib, 9, 52, 63, 68, 72, 76, 
103-4, 107-8, 114, 126, 129, 
133, 152, 170, 


Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 
1, 2-7, 219, 225. 

Thakurdas, 60. 192, 213. 

Timber, 71, 125, 163. 

‘Tin: 3; 

Tittillia, 40, 219. 

Toarrah, 110 223. 

Tockoredas, see Thakur Das. 


Trenchfield, Richard, 50-51, 53- 
64, 66,67, 69-89. 91-98, 100- 
103. 


—-— dies, 6. : 
—— goes to Hooghly, 4, 103. 


| Trepore Saw, see Tripura Shah. 


| Uaajesnnses, 32, 33. ae 
| Te 


| | evaaueet, ae 


- | Viawon, 7. Matthia: cman ae . 
he © Hon't on'ble E T.: Co" w 





Triangular glass, 67, 101, 107. 


Tripura Shah, 108, 126, 133, 
155, 170. 


Turmeric, 100, 105, 163, 160, 


| 174, 182, 210. 
*Tutten 7, 3. 
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the Bay of Bengal, 8, 9, 11, | Wills, register of, 14. 
16, 20, 21, 23, 32, 34, 51, 56, Wilson. H. H.. 7. 
69, 77,81, 100, 112, 130, 185. ‘ 


219, 221, "993. ae = R., 4, 220, 222. 
*Wackanevice, 128. ine, sy 
Wanges, 9, 219. Wood, 56, 65. 


: ——, Mr.—, 200. 
Washers, 77, 113. Yakub, Shaikh, 151, 165. 


White glass, 67. Yule, Sir Henry. 7, 200, 201, 
—— goods, 163. 219, 223. 


» ss Willd hogs killed at Malda, 64. | Zamindar, 57, 171, 176, 182. 
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Weighing-Beam from the Darjeeling — x ‘ 
District. PO 


=—— By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 





The beam described in this note was obtained in the village 
bazaar at Mungpu in the Darjeeling district of the Eastern 
Himalayas in October, 1917. It was used by an old Nepali 
woman who was selling condiments such as ginger and turmeric. 

The local name, in the dialect of Hindi called Pahari in that 
part-.of the Himalayas, is dindishir. The apparatus consists of 

a beam and a_ seale-pan, with the necessary strings for * 
suspension. : 


- 
*S 





‘The beam is made of wood painted with some black varnish 
and cut rather rou ughly into shape. Though made in a single 
ich Ri Disfaronl ) distinct parts :—(a) the beam proper, _ 
pon ut p17 mm. in diameter and 22 em. long ; 
ed. bu yous extremity 15 em. long and 56 


. x Oia nena a i bs ae bros dest point. The beam | me dao is 
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through which passes the upper end of the strings by which the 
pan is suspended. On one side of the beam, between this 
enlargement and the proximal end of the terminal bulb, there 
are six rather irregular notches representing the scale of 
weights. The suspending string can be moved along the beam, 
round which it is tied in a loop, from notch to notch. When 
the beam hangs level with this loop in the notch nearest the 
terminal bulb the object in the pan is said to weigh 2 seers. I 
find that the different notches correspond roughly to the 
folowing weights avoirdupois :—1 lb., 2 lb.. 3 lb, 41b. and 
5lb. The pan, which is 27-5 em. in diameter, is circular and 
nearly flat. It is composed of bamboo basket-work and painted 
with the same varnish as the beam. It is suspended by four 
strings, each ca. 32 em, long, which pass through its margin and 
are tied together in a knot above the square enlargement at the 
end of the beam 

Though the suspending string can be moved from notch to 
notch and each notch represents a definite weight I noticed 
that in practice it was always left in the notch corresponding 
to 1 Ib. Thus ghe beam, though made to weigh out various 
quantities, had actually become merely a device for separating 
a single fixed quantity from the material to be sold. In some 
respects, therefore, the beam is intermediate between the Shan 
type! with fixed suspending strings and the ordinary Indian 
type in which the suspending string is moved along a scale on 
the beam. 


7 a ee _— 


al ee — —— re oe mn — 


| See Annandale, Mem. As, Soc. Bengal, V. p. 199 (1917). 

I may point out eam unfortunate printer's error on p. 198 of the paper 
cited. In the seventh line from the bottom of the page the word ** apex " 
should be substituted for the word ** other."’ | 








3- Bhavabhuti as a Mimansaka. 


By Dinesn CHuaspra BuatrracHuaryya. 


It is well known that Bhavabhuti belongs to a family pre 
eminently of Vedic traditions, and passages of Vedic reminis- 
cence are found here and there in his dramatic works, [See 
especially Keith : Bhavabhuti and the Veda in J.R.A.S., 1914, 
p. 729.| He was undoubtedly a Vedic scholar. The late Mr. 
S. P. Pandit, on the strength of an old manuscript of the Mala- 
fiamadhava, sought further to prove that Bhavabhuti was also a 
Mimansist and a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. [Gaiidavaho 
Introd., Note iv, pp. cev, ete.| This singular manuscript, while 
expressly naming Bhavabhuti as the author at the end. has the 
following remarkable Colophons to Acts ILL and VI :-— 


afa Slusqatfeafaeaad aralArsa eatatse: 
xfa sigaifesafaoarcumamauaalage aaiafactaa 
AMAAATI a BSE: | 


This naturally led to an inference that Bhavabhuti must 
himself have been a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar (Preface to his 2nd ed. of the Malatimadhava) how- 
ever emphasises the facts that Bhavabhuti gives us the name 
of his gura as Jnananidhi (Viracharita I. 5) and precisely 
omits the Mimansa from among the subjects studied by him 
(Malati. 1.9) ; and though he does not reject the other statement 
entirely remarks that “ its verification must be left to future 
research.” But it is possible that Jnainanidhi initiated our 
poet in some system other than the Mimansa@ and that his 
aera to which he gives the first place among his subjects of 
study, probably included the Mimansa. 

No satisfactory account has hitherto been forthcoming 
ubout Omvekacharya and his connection with Bhavabhuti. 
Some maintain that the Malafimadhava was left incomplete by 
Umveka and subsequently finished by Bhavabhuti, though this 
duality in its authorship goes against all evidence internal or 
external. <A flood of light. is thrown on the question by the 
following remarkable reference. Chitsukha Muni, author of the 


awaetfear, better known as the feast, is thus refuting one of 
the definitions of qtra :— 
* ‘ed PS 
Te) wrntetfeare aedlarsaifes | afaaea aae- 
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HiaSaitratas: | 8k aeadtrafeaaredtarsafearay 
wmagararctesith: | «fe wan wa aqrnatearf<-(atfe- 
wits in the Pandit)-gaaqfacaa aaa wata waufa: | Sh 
wage ha (Sama in the Pandit) - qezrAila awn Pacufeafa 
1 sargysatad qe wate waged eharaTaae 
sfa aaiaafrae: iz” =fa o ‘ 


( awyelfqar Benares Litho. ed. of 1945 Vikrama, |}. Sda of 
Chap. II: also in the Pandit, vol. V-. p. 576.) 

So according to the great Vedantic scholar, Bhavabhuti 
even before he was a poet was regarded as an STq#—a recog- 
nised authority in one of the systems of philosophy presumably 
the Mima@nsa. But the commentator Waseeq goes further :-— 


a ataqaara avife armarenfa sat arfaenfafefa aare 
afeuqtfa, arent araataeat aenfeitar) waarfax- 
aa: —wazaq ayIATea aeaaat #aaauta Sai wafefa ll 
a a ee LS OO Cee Gl 


(Vide aaanetfeat comm. asin Benares ed.) Here in clear unequi- 
vocal words we have the striking statement that Bhavabhuli is a 
identical with Umveka—a fact substantially corroborating the 
unique colophon of the MS. referred to above. 

In the Sankaravijaya of Madhava (VII, 116, Anand&sram 
ed., p. 293) Umveka is mentioned as the vulgar name of the 
famous Mandanamisra. This cannot however be accepted 
unless verified by stronger evidence. Umveka is known to have 
been one of the authorities on the Miméans@ and is credited 
with the authorship of a commentary on Kumiarila’s Mimanea- 
vartika. (Vide Hall's Index, p.166 and 170.) But his philo- 
sophical works are no longer extant, except in rare quotations 
like the one from the Chitsukhi. All the same, it is a notable» 
thing that one of our greatest dramatists happens to be a 


philosopher as well. =e one 
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4. Some observations and experiments on the rust on 
Launewa aspleniifoltia DC. 


By Kamm CHoanp Meuta, M.Sc, Professor of Botany, Agra 
College, Agra. 


{With Plates I-LI.! 


The present paper deals with some of the phenomena con- 
nected with rust on Launea asplentifolio and illustrates a few 
microscopic details about the anatomy of the parasite itself. 
It also gives an account of some of the observations and 
attempts to add a short supplementary description of diseased 
plants at various stages in the life history of the fungus. The 
work was first taken up at Pusa in March 1916 at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. E. J. Butler, the Imperial Mycologist, and I desire to 
express my warmest thanks to him for having provided me 
with every possible facility connected with it. Launaea 
asplentifolia, DC., is a biennial or perennial wild herb commonly 
known as jangli gobi. It has been fully described by Doctors 
Cunningham and Prain in ** a Note on Indian Wheat Rusts "’— 
Records of the Botanical Survey of India, Vol. 1, No. 7, 1896. 

While attempting to investigate some of the phenomena 
counected with rust on wheat, Doctors Cunningham and Prain 
came across diseased plants of Launaa asplentifolia for the 
first time in the Government Farm at Shibpur in February 
1896. The work referred to above contains a description of 
diseased plants as well. 

The cause of rust on Launa@wa is the parasite which was 
identified later on as Punccinia Butlert syd., nov. spec., and is 
described in “ Fungi Indice Orientalis '’ Part I. 

On the strength of observations extending over a period of 
full one year, the author has got to add the following few 
remarks about the habit of the diseased plants with,a short 
supplementary description of the same :— 

The diseased shoots in the uredo and teleuto stages like the 
healthy plants have got as a rule short unbranched stems 
bearing rosettes of radical leaves with thin lamina covered with 
sori (Figs. 2,4 and 5). Uredosori °3—"6 x°25—"5 m.m. often 
arranged in circles around a central pustule. Uredospores with 
o>. three germ pores, germinating freely between 10-16 hours in 
| distilled water in the cold weather. Germ tubes with colour- 
less and minutely granular contents (Figs. 4 and 11). Teleuto- 
4 eoriare. quite distinct from the Uredosori, found in very large 

numbers towards the end of the cold season although not. 
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quite absent during the first part. Sori *3—-°7 x -26—*58 mm. 
Pustules contain black and shining granular contents (Figs. 5 and 
12). Even the flowering shoots, though not very commonly 
produced by diseased plants, bear uredo and teleuto sori upon 
their axes, peduncles, ete. 

In the aecidial stage of the fungus, the host presents a 
totally different form and colour, the shoots being invariably 
erect. Sometimes a tuft of vertical leaves arises from the top of 
a short aerial stem. More often the axis is elongated and 
branched, with long internodes and cauline leaves bearing aeci 
dia (Fig. 3). The aecidial shoots usually spring up from the 
midst of a rosette of withered leaves with uredo and teleuto 
fructifications, Or again they mav arise separately as delicate 
and few-leaved vertical shoots pinkish violet in colour in the 
beginning. In most cases the rootstock gives rise to a few 
branches some of which bear a rosette of leaves with uredo and 
teleuto sori. Others produce only leaves with aecidia. Some 
others again after giving rise to a few radical leaves with uredo 
and teleuto fructifications end in a tuft of leaves with aecicia. 
The axillary origin, mode of branching and the internal structure 
of an aecidial) shoot prove without doubt that it is simular 
morphologically to the shoots with uredo and teleuto sori. This 
view is supported by the fact that the aecidial shoots also give 
rise, in the flowering season though not quite often, to axillary 
slender shoots covered with aecidia and bearing very small 
aecidial leaves. These shoots bear small globular and malformed 
capitula which never open (Fig. 3 B). 

The leaves bearing aecidia are as a rule smaller and much 
thicker than those with uredo and teleuto fructifications. They 
are pale green or yellow in colour with or without a pinkish 
violet tinge. Aecidia Cups *35—"5x-3—"45 mm. on both 
surfaces of the leaves, margin sinuate (Figs.6 and 9). Aecidio- 
spores germinating freely in distilled water within 15 hours 
in cold weather, germ tubes two or more with yellow globules 
and vacuolar contents (Fig. 13). | 

The leaves of the aecidial shoots bear pycnidia (spermo- 
gonia) as well scattered.on both surfaces. The pyenidia as a 
rule appear before the aecidia and are therefore found in greater 
abundance on young leaves which are yet more or less pinkish 
violet in colour. They appear to the naked eye as very minute 
brownish dots. When examined with a pocket magnifying 
lens they appear as brown specks more or less raised above the 
leaf surface. -They. are subglobose -1—"l4x-l—-12) mm. 

Cm a r elliptics , colourless, 3u in lengt 
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or near the sori. In the aecidial stage it is found in every part 
and iscopiously branched, Within the rootstock the mycelium 
is founct both in the cortex as well as between cells adjacent to 
vascular bundles. Inside the leaves the mvcelium attacks 
both palisade and spongy parenchymatous celle. Its hyphce 
produce septa at very short distances, are peculiarly curved 
with varying thickness. Here and there are seen small oval or 
spherical-fungal cells peculiarly packed together (Figs.7 and 8). 

On the basis of a careful study of conditions, as regards 
wheat and rusts on wheat and Launea, carried on during an 
extensive tour to many places in Central and Northern India. 
Doctors Cunningham and Prain thought of the possibility of 
generic relation between the rust on wheat and that on Launaa. 
To prove that they carried on some inoculations on wheat with 
uredospores from Launaa which resulted in infeetion of the 
former. Keeping in mind the chances of the spores having got 
mixed with some from diseased wheat these authors did not 
come to any definite conclusion. 

In order to settle the question of the possible connection, 
suspected by Doctors Cunningham and Prain, between the 
aecidium on Launcaa and Puccinia triticina (wheat rust with 
unknown aecidium) Messrs. E J. Butler and J. M. Hayman 
earried on many inoculations on Triticum vulgare and Hor- 
deum vulgare with aecidiospores and wuredospores from 
Launea in February, March and December 1903. The spores 
showed free germination, but not even a single plants caught 
infection. 

These authors have remarked “ that it is not without pre- 
cedent to find an aecidium and a Puccinia belonging to quite 
different fungi occupving a particular plant at the same moment. 
The aecidium on Laun@a might therefore belong to the Pucer- 
nia on wheat, while the Puccinia on Launwa forms a distinct 
species. But direct experiment. the only true test when the 
relationship of an aecidium is in question, has failed to support 
this view.’ 

On the strength of the results of the experiments referred to 
above, Dr. E. J. Butler has established the view “ that the aeci- 
dium on ZLaunea does not belong to Pucctinia triticina on 
Triticum vulgare. All the three spore forms on Launa@a found 
at the same time show undoubtedly the fungus to be aute- 
cious.” 

TInoculations on as many as thirty plants of Launaa 
aspleniifolia with uredo and aecidio-spores fronr the same host 
were attempted by the author at Pusa in March 1916. But on 
account of the onset of warm weather and poor germination of 
,0res, None succeeded. The following table gives the results 
of inoculations carried on in December 1916, and January and 






February 1917, at Agra gra. The spores in every case showed free 
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used. on - | S23 | Eat es ¢ 
~ | a~& la — ee | 
— ; -_——_ — =~. | _ —ft— 
14-12-16 Uredo I Upper I 10 days No sori at mocu- 
i4-12-16 Uredo ] Lower 0 | Do. lated spots. 
14-12-16 Aecidio | Upper | OF Do. 
14-12-16 Aecidio J _ Lower oO Do. Ditto 
1}-1--17 Uredo 1 Upper I 2) days . 
10O-I—17 Uredo ! Lower ) Do. ; 
ih 1—-17 Pf ; 7 Peet l 24 | =e 
10-1—17 Aecidio Lower 0 ° és 
IS-1--17 Aecidio ! Upper , 1 #15 days! mA 
iS-I—I7 Aecidio 1 Lower | 7 ) . = 
1—-2—17 Uredo I Upper 1 30 days ee 
i-~ 2-17 Aecidio ! Upper I | Do. | ¥e 


It is interesting to note that the inoculated spots developed 
no sori even within a month after inoculation although in 
sections they were found to be full of fungal hyphar copiously 
branched. The germ tubes in all cases of successful infection 
sntered through the stomata. 

Another noteworthy fact is that while most of the spots on 
the upper surface of leaves caught infection. there was not 
a single case of infection through penetration from the lower 
surface. 

The spores were removed directly from the fructifications 
and carefully examined to avoid all chances of a mixture being 
used for inoculations. eg 

The fact, that both uredo and more particularly the aecidio- 
spores from Launea are capable of infecting Launea itself, adds 
to the strength of the view already established by Dr. Butler — 
that Puccinia Butleri is clearly an auteecious fungus. 

The aecidium on Launea does not therefore paeaies, Sag Na “ 
other rust than Puccinia Buileri found on Launcea asp entifolia 
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of leaves with thin lamina and free from sori. <A couple of 
months later a pinkish violet vertical shoot. with delicate leaves 
came above the soil in the same pot. Its leaves pinkish violet 
first changed their colour and by the fifth day were noticed a 
large number of small orange -coloured shining raised specks. 
One of the leaves was removed and found to be full of my- 
celium ; the specks turned out to be young pyenidia. 

Contrary to the observation made by Doctors Cunningham 
and Prain the ripe aecidia were not observed by the fifth day, 
nor did the shoot ‘‘damp off." On the 20th of February (a 
month after its appearange) another leaf was removed and in a 
section it showed many globular bodies which were the young 
aecidia. The pyenidia were now quite ripe. In about a week's 
time the shoot suddenly got wilted. Its leaves showed large 
numbers of spherical patches with light brown margin. These 
were undoubtedly the unopened aecidia. The pycnidia now 
looked brown. Even after another month and a half no sori 
appeared on the other shoot in the same pot. On _ being re- 
moved and cut into sections its rootstock showed the mycelium 
moctly localized along the peripheral portion. On the outside 
the rootstock showed a few knots or collections of fungal 
hypheoe like those found beneath the sori on leaves. From the 
third pot no shoot came out, probably on account of bad trans- 
planting as there was no trace of the rootstock even within the 
soil. No diseased shoot appeared in any one of the half a 
dozen pots into which healthy plants had been transplanted on 
the same day as the diseased ones. The new shoot in the 
sae pot was properly protected against fresh infection from 
the air. | 

Tt is not possible to make any definite statements, about 
the sequence in which the various spore forms appear in this 
fungus, on the strength of observations carried on diseased 
plants. One very often observes an aecidial shoot arising from 
the midst of a number of withered leaves with uredo and 
teleuto sori. Or again it is not uncommon to see an aecidial 
shoot coming out separately from the rootstock. As stated 
above, some of the branches of the rootstock end in aecidial, 
and others in uredo and teleuto shoots. They are present at 
the same time and are practically of the same age. One occa- 
sionally comes across cases with aecidia cups and uredo sori on 
the two sides of the same leaf. 

All these irregularities are due to the fact that the various: 
stages are not the outeome of fresh infection but that the new — 
rom il rootstocks get infected with 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


PuatTre... . Bre.) Photograph showing on the sides two 
leaves of Launawa aspleniifolia with 
uredo and teleuto sori. In the middle 
there is a vertical aecidial shoot. 

Fira. 2. The host in the uredo and _ telento 
stages of the parasite. 

Fie. BA. The host in the aecidial stage of the 
fungus showing an erect shoot with 
cauline leaves and long imternodes 
covered with aecidia cups. 

Puate IT. Fra. 3b. Part of a flowering shoot in the aeéidial 
stage bearing malformed capitula 
which never open. . | 















Fig. 4. Part of a leaf showing uredo sori. 

Fria. 5. Part of a leaf showing uredo and teleuto 
sori. edit. Ph ae Tg 

Fia. 6. Part of a leaf showing aecidia « a aT. we 3 

Fre. 7. Mycelium and hausto rom diseased = 


rhizome in transverse s8€ 

Fig. 8. Mycelium inside a leaf in— 

stage, Vertical section. | 

Fic. 9. . voung aecidium in vertical s wectio 
Fire. LOA. yenidium in westie ete | 
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5. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT NO. XXX. 


Note.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 


~ from p.178 of the ‘‘ Journal and Proceedings "’ 
for 1917. 


I8S7. Two Rare SAisanxian DRACHMES. 


Hormazd II. the eighth Sasainian monarch, was the son 
of Narses (293—303 A.C.), and reigned from 303 to 310. 

On his coins we find one or other of the epithets bags 
“ divinity,” or véhia “ excellent’’ preceding his name: but on 
this drachme neither of them appears. Also its weight of 
68 grains is very high. 





Description of the Drachme. 
Metal.—Silver. Diameter.—1". Weight.—68 grains. 


Obverse.—Bust of king to right, wearing a pearl-beaded 
crown, in the form of an eagle with a pearl dropping from 
its beak, from which depend the flowing Sasanian fillets, and 
surmounted by the traditional globe studded with pearls. The 
hair is brought back and arranged in flowing curls, and the 
carefully dressed beard terminates in a point. The bust is 
fully clothed, a pearl drop in the ear, and a pearl necklace 
with a jewelled clasp in front. Grénetis 
Legend.—Mazdayasn Atiharmazdi malkan (malka) Airan 
(va-Antran) minOd-chitri (min yazdan) ‘Mazda-worshipping Hor- 
mazd, (king) of the kings of Alrin (and Anir&n), of spiritual 
origin (from the sacred beings).”’ 
| Reverse. — The holy pyreum, with the /rdhar turned to left 
issuing from it, on an altar adorned with bands, having the 
' king to the left. with his appropriate eagle tiara, surmounted 
by the usual globe. holding his sword upright, and dressed as a . 
| pontiff fulfilling the functions of a mébed; and on the right, 
_ assisted by the Aérbet wearing a mural crown and flowing robe, 
holding his sword also erect ; both facing the holy pyreum. A 
dot on the base of the altar. Grénetis. 
_ Legend.—There are strokes instead of the legend on the © 
right and left of the piece. | 
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Kobad I died, cighty-two years old, 13th September 531 
and was succeeded by his destined heir, Khusrau (Chosroes) 
surnamed Andoésharvan, ** the Blessed.”’ whom his father is said 
to have caused to be crowned as he lay on his death-bed. 
Khusrau | was a preat king, and deserved the title of “ the Just.’ 
He died in February 579. 

The interesting peculiarity of his drachme described below 
is that the regnal year is inscribed in Pahlavi chehar (4) instead 
of the Semitic arba, On Sasinian coins the numerals (written 
in words). indicating the regnal years, from two to ten. are all 
Semitic ; but one, and from eleven upwards, are all Pahlavi. In 
the extreme east of the empire and far from the Semitic in- 
fluence coins were struck at Merv in the regnal year four. of 
Khusrau [, with the numeral written in Pahlavi chehar, a very 
unusualoceurrence. Up till now, only two specimens are known, 
the one in the Bartholomaei collection (pl. X XT, fig. 6) with 
the name of the king Khisraiz on the obverse, and another in 
the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G.. 1880, p. 120) but without 
any legend on the obverse. Now my coin has only one letter i, 
the second letter of the name AAdésriii, on the obverse. All 
these three drachmes are of the mint-city of Mery; but it is 
important to note that. none of them are from the same dies. 

Coins are known to have issued from this important mint in 
no less than 78 different years. Its monogram appears first under 
Yezdegerd IT (438-457), and again under Firdz Lin 459 and 462, 
and JAmAsp in 498. It showed its greatest activity from 515 to 
629, and struck for the last time under the Saésanians in 651, 
the last year of Yezdegerd III. All authorities agree in identify- 
ing the mint-monogram MR with Merv. 


Description of the Second Drachme. 
Metal.—Silver. Diameter.—1:1". Weight.—958 grains. 


Obverse,—Bust of king to right, wearing a crown sur- 
mounted by a crescent with the globe standing in it. The hair 
is brought back and arranged in curls. Over each shoulder, a 
crescent and a fillet Hoating. In the field in front of the crown 
“a crescent and star, and behind it, a star. On the margin to 
the left and right, and at the base of the piece, a crescent. 
Grénetis. 

ee See in front of the secs coein | 

Reverse.—The holy pyreum on an altar, having a personage 
on each side, fac front with one hand ona pole and the 
other on a sword. To the left of the pyreum, a star; and to 
the t,\@ creadent,- ‘Grénetis, |) 01 7) te ie ee ne 

egend.—To the left, Cheha(r) “ four’; and to the right, 
the mint-monogram MR “ Merv." POU iis 
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FurpoosNsJEE D. J. Paruck. 
24th March, 1917. 


Iss. A CorrRecTrION Nore. 


In my article No. 174 on ~ A Gold Coin of the Sf&isfnian 
King Shapdair the Great,” published in the Numismatie Supple- 
ment No XXVIII, some of the statements need adjusting in 
the light of the latest research, and | beg leave to correct them. 

The statement, “On the death of Hormazd IL (310 A.C_), 
his natural heir was set aside by the nobles. ..."’ requires correc- 
tion. Hormazd LI was succeeded early in 310 A.C. by his son 
Adharnarseh, who was soon deposed, and probably slain, osten- 
sibly for his cruelty. The nobles now held the reins of power, and 
having blinded one brother of the fallen king and imprisoned 
another (Hormazd), crowned Shapir I1, the new born (or unborn) 
son of Queen Ifré-Hormazd (310 A.C.). This queen was a 
Jewess. 

The transliteration and translation of the inscription A 
of Taiq-i Bostain were given after Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, 
p- 66) and Drouin (Les légendes des monnaies sassanides, p. 27), 
but from West (see Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, vol. I, 
p. 77 sq., Where are given the transliteration and translation of 
the opening lines of some of the rock inscriptions), the greatest 
acknowledged authority on Pahlavi, I find that they should be 
corrected as follows :— 

Mazdayasn vdhia Shahpithri malkan malkai Atrd@n va-An- 
tran padesdarhetes min yazdan bareh Mazdayasn vilhia Attharmazds 
eeeeeeees nea vohia Narsehit malkan malka, ** Mazda-worship- 
ping excellent Shapir, ae the kings of Erfiin and non-Erdan, 
of spiritual origin from the sacred beings. son of Mazda-wor- 
fis excellent Hormazd.........., grandson of excellent 

_Narses, king of the kings.” 
J inadvertently omitted the mention by Mordtmann 
me _ (4.D.M.G., 1880, p. 64, no, 263) of a gold coin of Shapir U 
similar to mine, but with a slight difference in that instead of a 
__» + suecession of dots, it bears a succession of small semicircles 
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two published in 1889 by De Markoff in his Catalogue of Sasi - 
nian coms (p. 65, no 32; and p. 66, no. 33). 

{ will take this opportunity to indicate a slip in my critical 
note No. 183 in the same supplement on the drachme of Bistam. 
The epithet ffrdch on the obverse of the coins of Bistam and 
Kobad LI is written firdch® and not firdchi. The final @ is re- 
dundant as we find it also in the names Kavata and Borani on 
the obverse of the coins of Kobad IT and Boran respectively. 
(For further comment on this redundant #@, see my article 
No, 173 on AP&OXDPO in the same supplement.) 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the mint-mono- 
grams nifhch and ram, mentioned in my note No. 170 on the 
drachme of Queen Boran in the same supplement, I give these 
facsimiles below. Apparently they were overlooked by an 
error in the press, and as they are of some importance I now 
repeat them. 


Cay. Niheh. 


—~S LI =4 Ram. 


FuRDOONJEE D. J. ParucKk. 
23rd May, 1917. 


189. THe RarReE SASANIAN Mint KVI BBA or KVN BBA. 


During the reign of Bahram [V Kirmansha&ih (388-399 A.C.), 
son of Shapur IIT Zu'laktaf (310-379 A.C.), there appeared on 
the reverse of his coins the mint-monogram KVI BBA or KVN 
BBA, which is not met with on the coins of any of the other 
Sasinian monarchs. The mint-monogram is composed of a 
few Pahlavi letters forming the commencement of the name 
of a place where the coin was struck. Two drachmes are in 
the Bartholomaei collection (pl. X, figs. 12 and 13), four are 
in the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 59, no. 106>:_ oy 
1880, p. 82, no 355), and this one of mine makes a total of | 
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, translates it by “ the gate of the royal residence "’ : but he does 


not think that we can say with authority whether KVI BBA 
possessed a local value, or whether it applied to all the places 
where the Court of Persia found itself and issued coins. 

Drouin reads the mint-monogram kavi baba on the two 
specimens of the Bartholomaeci collection, and remarks that the 
reading appears to be certainly good. De Morgan gives the 
same reading ; but Mordtmann differs by giving it KVN BBA 
kavan baba. He says that the letters KVN are very distinct on 
the specimens in his possession, and that the transcription in 
the illustration of the Bartholomaei collection is doubtful. He 
believes that it is from the Zand word kava “ king’ that kavan 
“ royal” is derived. Drouin says that it is for the first time 
we find on the coins the word kat, which corresponds to the 
Zand kava * king’; and that the word remains in dirafsh-i 
kaviyani or kavan-i dirafsh “ the standard of the kings.”’ ere 
Drouin is evidently at fault because dirafsh-i kaviyain, the vene- 
rable sacred banner of the Persian empire, which was taken by 
the Arabs at the battle of Kadisiya, was named after the black- 
smith Kave, who raised the standard of revolt against the 
tyrant Dahak (see Noldeke, Tabari, p. 278). The Pahlavi 
word kavi corresponds to .§ (pronounced kai) in modern Per- 
sian, the other word in Pahlavi being kai. The Persian diction- 
ary Burhan-i Qati says that kai signified formerly ** king of 
kings,”’ and corresponds to the Arabic expression malik al malik. 
The meaning of baba is “ a gate, the residence the capital,’ and 
corresponds to the Arabic word SL. The specimen in my 


cabinet, illustrated in this article, supports Mordtmann's read - 
ing, but I differ from him in his reading on the Bartholomaei 
specimens, and am of the same opinion as Drouin. So that 
even in these seven specimens known there are two distinct 
readings, two with KVI BBA, and five with KVN BBA. 

I would suggest that the word kavi or kavan ~* royal”’ 
applies to the fire because we find the word malkai “ royal ”’ 
round about the fire on the gold coins of Narses (293-303) (see 
Mordtmann, in Z.D.M.G.. 1880. p. 43, no, 138); Hormazd II 
(303-310) (see Drouin, in Revue Numismatique, 1896, p. 162 
sq-; and Cunningham, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, p. 170, 
and pl. XIII, fig. 2); and Shapar II (310-379) (see the Bartholo- 
maei collection, pl. VI, fig. 9; Mordtmann, op. cit., p.61, no. 
242; and Indian Museum Catalogue, vol. I., pl. XXIV, fig. 
6); the Aramaic malkai being replaced by the Pahlavi kavs 

. or Zand kavan in the same way as the Aramaic nara * fire ”’ 
f _ found on the reverse of the coins of the early Sasinian kings 
_ ~—s was replaced later on by its equivalent atiur, the true Avestic 
é ing fire. But the suggestion has to be nega- 
 tived | ition that the mint-monograms first appeared 
on the reverse of the coins of Bahram IV, inscribed on the 
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right or left or on both sides of the fire on the altar, and con- 
tinued to appear in the same manner on those of his successors 
Yezdegerd I (309-420) and Bahram V (420-438). It was during 
the reign of Yezdegerd [1 (438-457) that the monogram passed 
into the field on the right, and this usage became definite till 
the end of the dynasty, and was subsequently copied on the 
Arab drachmes. 

Itis curious to note that another mint-monogram BBA.which 
is the second part of the mint-monogram under discussion, first 
appeared during the reign of the same king on the reverse of 
his coins, and then on those of his successors till Firdz I (459- 
484). It is not met with on the coins of Balash (484-488) ; but 
it reappears in the first reign (488-497) of Kobad L. It is found 
during the days of Jamasp (497-499) in 497 and 498, then it 
disappeared till the sixth vear (536) of Khusrau I (531-579), 
and again appeared during the same reign in 557 only to vanish 
again. It was not till 591, at the commencement of the reign 
of Khusrau [1 (590-628), that the activity of this mint manifests 
itself continuously up to 636, because we find this monogram 
on the drachmes of all the vears. It is found for the last time 
in 651. the year of the death of Yezdegerd III (632-651), the 
last monarch of the S&sfinian dynasty 

Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1850, p. 327), supporting himselt on the fact 
that the mint-monogram BBA figures on the drachmes of Selim 
and of his envoy Abdullah Azim, is tempted to believe that it 
indicates a town of Khor&sin, perhaps Nishapuar. Later on he 
(J.R.AS.. 1852, p. 390 sq.) considers that the name responds 
simply toa suburb of Merv Mordtmann (Z4.D.M.G., 1854, p. 12 
after some hesitation proposes uv»loe Madain or wyitmsk Ctesi- 
phon, and again he (Z.D.M.G., 1865, p. 396) reconciles it with 
~W; Al Bab, the town of Tabaristin, or Bebin, after Thomas, 
a district of Merv. Finally he (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 114 sq., no. 2) 
believes that it indicates “ the Capital, the Residence.” 

Perhaps BBA and KVI BBA or KVN_BBA were the hono- 
rific epithets applied for the most part to Eranian cities possess- 


ing an ety “royal palace”; but Ctesiphon was not the only 
place thus honoured. According to De Morgan, we cannot 
take for granted the hypothesis that these were the honorifioe 
epithets of a particular city, because in 67 A.H. the Arabs have 
inscribed on their drachmes after the Sisinian type the mint- 
monogram BBA “ the gate." This was about forty years after 
the death of the last Sésfinian king, and the Khalifs would cer- 
tainly not have recalled the old regime if BBA had eee 
“ the Persian Gate.”’ De Morgan's argument that the alifs 
would not have recalled the old regime does not seem to me to 





be strong, because the drachmes are after the Sisfinian type, 
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On the later Arab drachmes we find a mint figuring in all 
its letters J) Al Bab, which may perhaps be the city 
indicated by the monogram BBA; because WL is the Arabic 
equivalent of the Pahlavi word baba. Ctesiphon should be 
rejected because towards the close of the year 636 or in 637 
the battle of Kadisiya virtually decided the fate of the Tigris 
valley, and in 635 the Arabs crossed the Tigris and fell on 
Ctesiphon. But the monogram BBA figures in 651 on the 
drachmes of Yezdegerd II}. 

I think De Morgan is right when he remarks that the hono- 
rific epithet BBA was attached to one of the towns in the ex- 
treme east of the empire which perhaps had struck under another 
monogram, Merv, Balkh, Nishapir and other great cities of the 
districts which appertained to the king of Persia in the year 
of his death. Unfortunately we do not possess any indication 
of a definite nature for our guide as to the choice of the city or 
cities which carried these honorific epithets, 


Description of the Drachime 


Metal—Silver. Weight—63 grains. 
Size—1”. Mint—KVN BBA. 


Legend.—On the sides, Atii(r) Varah (ran).*' the fire of Bah- 
ram,’ that is to say, the fire consecrated by the king Bahram ; 
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25th May, ID1L7Z. 


1. 


urpoonsee D. J. PARUCR. 


190. AN UNPUBLISHED Mint oF AURANGZER. 


Mint.—Nasira bad. 
Metal.—Silver. 


Size.—-"85 in. ; 21 mm.. round. 
Weight.—11-45 grms. = 176 grains. 


Date.—R.Y. 34 
Provenance vinkriown’ 


Ob. 
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This is a very interesting coin, and I know of no other coins 
of Aurangzeb with the regnal year between the (= and » of the 


word _-xte. This points to its being an unpublished coin. IT 
consulted Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, Secretary, Coin Committee; 


U.P., and he agrees with my reading 


The place Nasiraibad where 
in existence as a small town on _ 


of the mint. 


his coin was minted rea 
apparently included in the Province of aebandeels 2 Tt is still — 
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Tranalation. 


‘Account of an event which oceurred in the 27th regnal 
year of Sahib Qirin-sint (Shah Jahan) coinciding with the year 
1063 A.A. 

‘Mir Ahmad son of Sivadat Khan was honoured with the 
title of Mir Ahmad Khan and entrusted with the Faujdari 
of Nasiraibad and other places in Khandesh.”’ 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, the city of Nasirabad 
appears to have retained its importance and remained attached 
to the Province of Khaindesh as will appear from the following 
quotation from Madasir-ul-umrai, by Nawih Samsim-ud-daulah, 
vol. I, page 531 :— 


esldests pole yy Aiyy! wlble Ltt a 56 JB zis 
. soy? diay or Liye @iip Byrd 5 ste usyls J » 


' Translation. 


“And subsequently Jalal Kakar was appointed to be the 
Faujdar and Tuyildar of Nasiraébid, ete. in the Province of 
Khandesh, under the orders of Sultan Aurangzeb Bahadur.”’ 


M. A. SUBOOR. 


Nore.—The coin is in bad preservation and it is somewhat 
doubtful whether the mint name is sufficiently clear to warrant 
the acceptance of an addition to the list of mint-towns of 
Aurangzeb. The type is new, but the reading which obviously 
suggests itself is Nusratabiaid, and there seems hardly room for 


the ‘«s" between the *_-' and the ‘5°. Nusratabad is a 
known mint and Mr. Whitehead published a coin struck at that 
place in the year 1114-47, though of a different type [P. M. C. 
No. 1945]. 


° H. Nevin. 
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| . 
19. Tre LakHNAv MINT ON A GOLD COIN OF AURANGZEB. 


Mint.—Lakhnau. 

Metal.—Gold. 

Size.—18°6 mm.: °75 in. : round, 
Weight.—10°96 grms. = 169 grains. 
Date.— 1082-14, 

Provenance unknown. 
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So far the only known gold coin of the Lakhnau mint 
belongs to the reign of Shih Jahin. It was described ‘by 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright on page 246 of the Numismatic Supple- 
ment No. XXV. 

I have now discovered in the collection of the Cen- 
tral Museum, Nagpur, a gold piece of Aurangzeb’s reign minted 
at Lakhnau and am accordingly glad to publish this latest ad- 
dition to the list of gold coins of that mint. 

M. A. Sugoor. 
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having no attendant personages and filling almost the whole 
fan. The last type. of which coins are known in gold, silver 
and copper, is considered to be very rare: to it belong the gold 
piece described in the Numismatic Supplement No, XXVIII, 
article no. 174 and the drachme, which is the subject of this 
article. 

The main legend on the reverse of the coins of Shapur [1 
is Nuré zt Shahpiihri * The fire of Shapir.”’ Though there are 
some specimens known of the early kings on the reverse of 
which the Aramaic word niiré is replaced by its equivalent 
atur, the true Avestic word for designating fire, I have not 
discovered any recorded instance of a coin of Shapir II on 
which the word @far is so found. From Shapar III (383-388) 
the word nura is finally replaced by its equivalent Gir on the 
reverse of the coins. 

. The drachme described below has on the reverse the legend 
Atir-+ Shahpthri. Unfortunateiv the word a@tair@ is damaged, 
but the first two letters are very distinct and the rest are trace- 
able without difficulty, On the strength of this reading I have 
been able to read on the reverse of a similar drachme of this 
king in the Bartholomaei collection (pl. VII, fig. 7) the legend 
Atirs a Shahpihrt. This drachme was described by Mordt- 
mann (Z.D.M.G., ISS8Q_ p. 65, no. 265), but he was unable to 
read the legend on the reverse beyond the name of the king. 
He pronounced the legend on the obverse to be illegible, a 
remark which must apply unfortunately to my specimen as 
well. The meaning of both reverse legends is the same, “* The 
fire of Shapuar.’” To express the possessive use has been made 
of the letter Tt, the Persian f2afat, in one case, while in 
the other we have the Semitic particle 27, which is often em- 
ployed in Saésainian Pahlavi in the same sense. The relative = 
is hate seen approximating in use to the Persian f2afat, of 
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“ and r, one letter served for both in the Pahlavi of that 
period, a fact clearly demonstrated on the same plate in the 
word nira. 


Description of the drachme. 
Metal.—Silver. Size.—-9". Werght.—49°5 grains. 


Obverse.—The bust of king to right, wearing &® mural 
crown with three points embattled, surmounted by the tradi- 
tional globe, with the fillets of the diadem floating behind the 
head. The hair is brought back and arranged in flowing curls. 
A moustache and a short curly beard, an earring and a necklace 
of pearls with jewels infront. Bust clothed in dress. In front 
of the face an illegible legend. The whole device enclosed in 
a grénetis. 

feverse —A broad-topped altar on two-stepped pedestal 
containing the holy pyreum, without attendants, as on coins of 
Ardeshir I. Grénetis. , 

Legend.—On the right of the fire, reading from the out- 
side of the piece Atar-i ** The fire of ; and on the left, reading 
from the inside Shahpihri * Shaputr.”’ 
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(1) On the. Bijaptir Rupees of 1901 AF. (art. no. 167, N.S. 
XXVIT) 


The rupees of Aurangzeb struck at Bijaipir corroborate 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Hodivala in two wavs. The 
early issues of LO91-23 and 1091-24 (I know of none of the 
immediately succeeding vears) have the mint-name without 
epithet. The later rupees, the earliest date for which as far as 
I know is the $3lst year (no. 1637 in P-M.C. on which the Arjri 
date is missing), have the epithet Daru-z-zafar ‘the Seat of 
Victory.’ Further the earliest type of Bijaptir rupee of 1O91- 
23, of which there is a specimen in the Lucknow Museum. as 
well as a half rupee I believe in the collection of Mr. H. N. 


Wright, has the very curious reading (,»2< for («sl-. This 
was probably a slip on the part of the Bijapiri die-cutter, as the 
rupees of 1091-24 have the ordinary cp»>le. 


(2) Rupees of the Gulkanda Mint (art. no. 168, N.S. XX VIS). 


I do not think that a study of the Gulkanda coins of Shah 
Jahan helps greatly to settle the date, nor do I think much 
weight can be attached to the supposed date on the I.M. 
specimen: for it might just as well be an attempt to reproduce 
oa amas The following facts and conjectures are deriv- 
able :— 

(1) Their style suggests an early date. 

(2) From the style also it is obvious that no coins of the 

Imperial pattern have come to light as vet. 
(3) The small numbers extant suggest a limited issue. 


I think it at least possible that the * coin legend engraved 
and sent from the Court’ may have been on a coin of another 
mint. 

In connection with the Gulkanda mint it may be interest- 
ing to notice the issues of Aurangzeb between the years 1069-1 
and 1098-31. One or two mohurs are known, but rupees are 
very common; and all until 1098 are of very crude design. 

The first issue of 1069-ahd has a peculiar obverse. 
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mon obverse type of Aurangzeb with the date to left of wh : 


the reverse is of the ordinary 
bottom. 


type with the mint-name at the 


The Azjri date 1071 is now continued on the obverse till 
1071-7, when it: is replaced by 1076, which continues certainly 


to the 23rd year. On coins from the 
fajre date is missing: at least I have 


in which it could be read. 
In 109S-31R. the year of 


24th to the 30th year the 
never come across a coin 


Aurangzeb’s conquest, rupees 


and mohurs of quite a different style were struck. Both metals 
are represented in the British Museum, nos. 712 and 778. They 
were obviously struck by Imperial die-cutters, and are some of 


the 
preceding coins except that the 
mint was then closed and moved 
the earliest coins of the latter mi 
1099 (ef. P.M.C. no. 1680). 


finest examples of his coinage : they follow the type of the 


date is in the top line. The 
to Haidarabad, since we find 
nt issuing in the following year 


Synopsts of Coins of the Gulkanda Mint. 


4’ and A of similar design : 
tvpes. No A® known. 


Emperor. 
Shah Jah&n I. 


Date. 





examples of both known of all +13 


. Remarks. : 
Early type Kalima in 3 liries 
with eeaty: below on ob- | 
verse. Issued in 10465 ? by’. 
Abd-ullah Qutb Shah. 


Aurangzeb. (1) 106%ahd. Mint name at top of reverse : 
hijré date to left of ole 
on obverse. A sae ShBhi 
issue. 

(2) 1071-4R —1071-7R. 
But mint-name in ihat 
line of reverse. 
3) 1076-8R—1076-23R. és > 
(4) —24R——30R. 
No hifré date yet deciphered. 
(5) 1098—31R. , Irmoperial issue. 
- as above but Aijri anes in 
> top line of obverse. = 
. foge ate Mint removed to Haidarayna (Danijel) 
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Lahore Mughal Coins, treats the Srinagar coins under ° Kashmir,’ 
although he admits an alternative locality (P.M.C. NCVI). It 
18 notorious that the provenance of coins as evidencé of locality 
is in general unsatisfactory ; but I think the following facts do 
help to support Mr. Hodivala’s contention. I have five times 
visited the Srinagar (Kashmir) bazaar and each time I have 
“#cquired specimens of Akbar’s Srinagar dams, associated usually 
with Muhammad's fuliis of Kashmir. The only other place 
where I have obtained these dims, which are not common, is 
Rawalpindi. 


(4) Vhe A‘zamnagar Mint (art. no. 179, N.S) XX VIII). 


The coins of four Emperors of this mint have been pub- 
lished: (1) Aurangzeb, N.S. XV,§ 89.no. 10; (Shah ‘Alam Baha- 
dur, N.S. XXII, § 130, no.1; (3) Farrukhsiyar, N.S. XXII, 
§ 130, no. 3and N.S. XIV, § 84, fig. Il; (4) Muhammad Shah. 
P.M.C no. 2363. , 

Although three of these are assigned by Mr. Whitehead in 
his Mint List (including the Supplement) to A‘zamnagar and 
two to A‘zamnagar Gokulgarh (the B.M. specimen no. 936 of Far- 
rukhsiyar is assigned to the former, and that of Dr. Taylor to 
the latter). | think that in every case the second name occurs 
in the last line whether visible on the particular coin or not. 

Mr. Hodivala’s reading of Gokak for the Kam Bakhsh coin 
(N.S. XIV, pl. 86, Fig. Il) formerly read as Gokulgarh is further 
confirmed by the duplicate specimen in the Lucknow Museum, 
which I have examined. 

The question now remains whether the word in the last 
line of the A‘zamnagar coins can also read Gokaik. On the 
Aurangzeb coin the word is undecipherable. I think the Far- 
rukbsiyar coins might very reasonably give this reading ; 
though in the specimen reproduced in my article in N.S. XXII 
the — seems to be blundered. The Shah ‘Alam BahAdur coin 


presents a serious difficulty, but a comparison between this and 
the coin of Muhammad in the Lahore Museum Catalogue shows 
somewhat similar lettering, and in the former it is possible that 
the up-stroke of the first ‘ KAf’ may have become lost in the 


long ~ of ~ zs. I think therefore that Gok&k is a very pro- 


bable reading for the A‘zamnagar coins. 
| C. J. Brown. 
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6. The Rauzat-ut-Tihirin. == ns 

By H. Beveripoe, I.CS. (retired). 









~ 


This is a general history and one which is said! to be 
greatly admired in the East. It begins with Adam and goes 
down to the beginning of the 17th Century, and nearly to the 
death of Akbar. If we take its accounts of the early times of ~ 
Persia and India as historical, it commences at a much earlier 

eriod than the birth of Adam. The book was written by 

fhir Muhammed s. ‘Imadu-din-Hasan of Sabzwar in Persia. 
He was in Akbar’s service and began to write his history in 
LOLI a.w. 1602-83, He is the Kwajagi Tahir of the Akbarn&ima 
Ill, 423, Bib. Ind. edition, who carried a message to the Khan 
Khainin Abdu-r-Rahtm. This was in the 28th year, 992 
(A.D. 1584), , 

The word Rauzat, when read without the f@, is a chrono- 
gram of the commencement of the work. for it vields by abjad 
the date 1011, viz. r@ 200, wa 6, zad 800, and ha 5, and the 
whole title Rauzat-ut-Tahirin may be rendered as the “‘ Garden 
of the Pure.” Perhaps the author also intended that it might 
convey the meaning of * Tahir’s Monument.” The work is 
noticed in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, VI, 195 (Sir 
Henry Elliot's Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muh. 
India, Calcutta 1849, should also be consulted). It contains 
extracts in Persian from the Rauzat. See Chapter XXVIT, p- 
295, also in Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum, Vol. I, 119, and in Ethé’s Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Persian MSS. There is also, as Rieu has pointed out, a short 
notice in the St. Petersburgh (now Petrograd) publication, the 
Mélange Asiatiques V.119. This is by M. Veliaminof-Zernof. 
who obtained his copy at Orenburgh. It originally a peared 
in the Bulletin, and is dated April 1864. The Rauzat is not a 
common manuscript, and owing to its great size. few, if any, 
copies are complete. Fraehn included it among the desiderata 
in his Indications Bibliographiques. 








eface (wanting in Or. 168), and the 
s It is quite a modern extract, be- 
783. There is also, as Rieu has — 
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a MS. Vol. of extracts which contains the chapter on the Islands 
of Bengal, which is wanting in other copies. The MS. is Or. 
1762, and the pages are 175-190. Other copies are noticed in 
Elliott and Dowson, I.0. page 197, and I have a copy which I 
obtained in India some sixteen years ago.' It is a large yolume 
of 198 folios and is in various handwritings, some parts in 
Shikast and some in Nastalig. The folios were disarranged and 
the whole MS. is much dilapidated. It wants the preface and 
the table of contents, and seyeral chapters are missing. It 
probably belongs to the 17th Century. There is no name of 
any copyist. The folios are 13 by 7 inches and are longer than 
those of the B.M. Or. 168, there being 33 lines against the 21 of 
the B.M. copy. The number of words in each line is about the 
same in both. It had been carefully patched in India by a 


* 


folio 49 of the B.M_., is a portion of the resolutions and counsels 
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opinion, and may we not hold that at least the nates of the 
Kabul Shaihs are historical ? 
Tahir states that he is indebted for this part of his book 
, to Maulana Taqtu-d-din of Shushtar, who rendered the Shah- 
nima (in which name the Garshispnima seems included) into 
prose at the request of Akbar. (See Badayini III, 206, and 
‘Tabaqgat, A, p. 404, Newal K. lithograph). Badavyint speaks of 
Taq! as a new servant of Akbar and as having recently turned 
the ShAhn&ima into prose, and as having thereby made silk into 
cotton. (The Shaihnima was one of the works that used to be 
read out to Akbar). Taqi was a great friend of Tahir, and 
when he lost heart and gave up the work on Akbar’s death, he 
begged his friend Tahir (as I understand the passage) to arrange 
his papers and to continue the translation. This mention of 
Akbar as ordering a prose translation of the Shaihnima is an 
interesting fact which Abul Fazl does not mention in the Aytn. 
The chapter also contains a prose rendering by the author. 
of the Bahmannima which, according to him, was written by 
Maulina Mas‘atd Majdiid, a sister's son of Firdausi. Bahman 
was a king of the Kaiyaniin dynasty and was the son of Isfan- 
divar, and the grandson of Gashtfisp. He is known by the name 
of Ardishir Darazdast, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the 
Latins, and is supposed to be the Ahasuerus of the Bible. Rieu 
states that the Bahmannama was written about 495 a.H. or A.D, 
1102, ten years after the death of Malik Shah. (See the Supple- 
ment to Rien’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. for accounts of copies 
of the Garshispnima and the Bahmannima). It ts noticeable 
that Tahir in the first part of his work calls himself the son of 
Sultan ‘Al‘i S. Haji Muh Ahmad Hasan ‘Imadu-d-din ; else- 
where he calls himself the son of ‘Imadu-d-din. (See his ab- 
stract of the Mahabharat). A fly-leaf in my copy also calls the 
author the son of ‘Imaidu-d-din Sabzwarl, and another note on 
the same fly-leaf calls the Rauzat “ Sair Haft Iqlim”! Pos- 
sibly two Tahirs were concerned with the authorship of the 
Rauzat, just as two Asadis are said to have had to do with the 
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The chapter on the patriarchs and prophets is very short, and 
is wanting in my copy. It also wants the preface and the elabo- 
rate table of contents, and the history of the kings of Arabia. 
As elsewhere stated, it also wants the beginning of the early 
history of Persia. Qism II containing the fiistory of the first 
four Khalifa, ete., in four chapters, is also wanting, or almosé 
entirely wanting in my copy. Qism III in seven chapters, 
dealing with Chingiz K. and.his ancestors and descendants, ts im- 
perfect in my copy, but it has the important éxtract about 
Shahrukh’s embassy to China Several of the various bahs of 
the Rauzat are very short in the original work. For instance, 
the account of Timur begins at his 25th year, and occupies a 
very few pages. That on the Ottoman kings is also very short. 
The qgism also contains a long account of ‘Abdullah K Uzbeg 
and his son ‘Abdul-Momin. Qism IV contains Hindu Tradi- 
tions and extracts from the Mahabhfirat. It seems to be com- 
plete in my copy, but many pages are injured, and some are. I 
think, hopelessly disarranged. Qism V has four babs, largely 
taken from Niz&mu-d-din. They deal with the Muhammadan 
kings of Hindustan, that of Akbar’s reign being especially full. 
But bab 3, the selected verses of poets and Amirs, is wanting in 
my copy. The chapters on provincial kings do not seem to 
contain anything that is novel. 
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to notice something extraordinary in the way of counting the 
folios, They proceed by tens, though they are consecutive ; 
thus after 743 the next page is numbered 753, the next 763. 
the next 773, and so on. Sind begins on 833, and the next page 
is numbered 843 instead of 834, and the next is 853 instead of 
(835), and so on. The account of the kings of Multan follows 
that of Sind, at the reverse of what is marked as folio 843, 
then Kashmir follows (fasl 3) on folio 863°. Then, Gujarat 
(fas] TV), then Malwa (fasl V), then, kings of the Deccan, then 
Jaunpur, beginning with Khwaja Jahan, and finally Bengal. 
But the last pages are very dilapidated. The chapter on the 
, Islands of Bengal is wanting in my copy. It is very insuffi- 
ciently represented in Or. 168. As pointed out by Dr. Rieu, it 
is fully given in Or. 1762, pp. 175-190 ‘Tahir says he got his 
information from Khwaja Bagir Ansari who had been long in 
Bengal as a bakhshi, and had written a book on the subject. 
Tahir describes Ceylon, Cooch Behar, Assam, Tipperah, etce.. 
mentions ‘Isa Khan, and has a long account of king Sebastian's 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco. He also mentions how he 
himself went to Goa in 987, 1579, on a mission from Akbar 
He was a vear in Goa, waiting for the Spanish Viceroy. He 
has some disparaging remarks about the Portuguese, accusing 
them of dirty habits, and of not bathing, though dressing well. 
But he says they do not rob Muh. ships like the English. Seb- 
astian was killed 4th August, 1578, and Philip Ll. became king 
“ of Portugal in 1580. 

The Rauzat has in Qism V an account of the Lodi kings 
of India, and it has lives of Baibur and HumaéAyin. 

(The only thing new in Tahir’s account of Babur is that he 
tells us the scene of Babur’s exploit in running along the ram- 
parts of a fort, carrying a man under each armpit. ‘Tahir says 
that this was in the Kabul Fort. Niz&imu-d-din also tells this 
story, but he does not specify Kabul, nor does Ferishta. Ni- 
zamu-d-din, p. 193 of the Newal Kishore lithograph, adds an- 


. with double-heeled boots on and run along them (ba moza du 
pashna bar kangar-hat ‘ jasta midauidand). The Rauzat 
; seems also to say that ‘Abdu-r-Rahim made the translation, not 
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down the stair, and was carried into a room, that he recovered 
consciousness, but died next day towards the evening. The 
day of his death was II Rabfi‘-l-awwal (24 January, 1556). 

‘Tahir says that one chief object of his book was to write a 
history of Akbar; and he is very full, and chronicles events 
vear by year. Among other things he tells us that Shah Man- 
sir was innocent, and thatithe evidence on which Akbar put him 
to death was forged. But Nizamu-d-din had said this before. 
Tahir calls Manstr an *“ incomparable Vizier” waztr be nazir. 

At page 370° of the B.M. copy Or. 168 (my copy is imper- 
fect at the end) there is an account of Shahrukh’s embassy to 
China. It returned to Herat on LO Ramzan 825 (end of August 
1422). It is not -Abdu-r-Razziq’s account, but is the narra- 
tive of a painter named Khwaja Ghiyassu-d-din, who was a 
servant of Shahrukh’s son Baisanghar, and an artist. It is 
copied from Qazi Ahmad Ghaffari’s Nigaristan. (See Badayunt 
TIL. 185 for an account of Ghaffari). See the Bombay lith. of the 
Nigairistan, p. 345. (Ghaffarl's account is interesting, and, if it ° 
does not occur in ‘Abdu-r-Razzaiq’s book, should be translated. 

The accounts of the predecessors of Chingiz Khan, and of 
Chingiz himself and his descendants, do not seem to have any- 
thing new. Nor is there anything new in the histories of the 
local dynasties of India, except that in the history of Bengal 
there are one or two new statements about Rajah Kans. One 
is that he came from Orissa, and another that his son Jalailu-d- 
din killed him by throwing him from a roof when he was lying 
there in a state of intoxication. 

To myself one of the most interesting things in the Rauzat 
is the account of Sultan Husain of Herat, and of his fourteen 
sons. This comes into the chapters on the descendants of 
Timur. ‘The interesting thing is that Tahir gives long extracts 
(in a Persian translation) from Babur’s Memoirs. The transla- 
tion is not ‘Abdu-r-Rahim’s, and it is perhaps the first instance 
of any considerable use having been made of Babur’s Memoirs— 
by an oriental writer. The translation is not literal, and if may — 
rather be described as a translation accompanied by notes and 
corrections, for ‘Tahir’s account of Sultan Husain’s sons and 
officers often differs from Babur’s. ‘The following are the points 
of difference that I noticed :— -. Ye 

Variations between Babur’s Memoirs and Tahir’s account of 
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Sultan Husain and his sons and officers. 
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the aid of a boat. On another occasion, when Sultan Aba S‘aid 
has sent against him Mirza Muh. Bakhshi with 3,000 horse, 
Sultan Husain defeated his opponents though he had only 600 
men. ‘Tahir also tells us that when Sultan Husain had become 
old and feeble, he suffered from hemiplegia (maflaj). and could 
not ride. and was carried about in a litter (Takht rawan). He 
was a pigeon-fancier and carried cages of pigeon about with 
him on his expeditions. He also amused himself with rope-dan- 
cers. Tahir gives the names of Sultan Husain’s fourteen sons, 
as Babur has done, but he gives some additional particulars, 
thus, he says that Sohrab the son of Abii Tur&b (the 6th son) 
lost his eye in the battle which Sultan Husain (it should be 
Babur) fought with Hamza and Mahdi Sultans. Of the 7th 
son Muhammad Husain, the Rauzat says that he quarrelled with 
his father and went to ‘Iraq. There he was shut up in the 
same place with Ismf‘ail Safavi and begame a Shia. This is 
also Baibur's statement. It must refer to Ism‘all’s early youth, 
when his father was killed, and his brothers were imprisoned 
by Y‘aqub Beg of the White Sheep. See D’ Herbelot s. v 
Isma‘il Shah. 

The 8th son was Faridtin Husain. Both Babur and Tahir 
give an account of him. With regard to Babur’s account of 
his prowess as an archer (Erskine 180), it seems to me that 
Faridtn’s bow, kama@n quroh, was, as its name implies, a bullet- 
bow, i.e. a catapult or balista, and that what Bibur means is 
that it was so powerful that it carried a ball forty batman in 
weight. 

Babur says of the 14th son, Muh. Qisim Mirza, that he 
will make mention of him later. But he does not do so, so the 
probability is that he has made a mistake, and that the 14th 
son died in infancy, as stated by Tahir. Tahir's estimates of 
Babur's officers sometimes differ from Baibur’s and he occasion- 
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The author occasionally refers to himself and his family. 
Thus, in his notice of the poets of Akbar’s Court (wanting in 
my copy) he mentions as one of them his elder brother Khwaja 
Sultan Muhammad and quotes one or two of his verses. See 
B.M. copy Or. 168 p. 579°, Under the 28th year of Akbar’s 
reign, p. 547 of do. year 992, a.n, (1554), he says that he him- 
self was sent from Pattan in Gujarat with an important message 
to the Khain-Khainain. He travelled with great expedition, go- 
ing by Jalaur, and arriving at Mirtha m seven days. He re- 
turned with the Khain-Khainan from Ajmir, and the latter short- 
ly afterwards (January 1584) gained his great victory over 
Mozaffar Gujarati near Ahmadabad. It is to this deputation 
of Tahir that Abul Faz! refers in the Akbarnima, as has already 
been mentioned. Tahir on the same occasion incidentally men- 
tions that his son (7?) Khwaja ‘Imadu-d-din Hasan was ap- 
pointed to be superintendent of the mart of Cambay. 

According to the B.M. copy Or. 168 and the extracts in 
Or. 1762 it was Tahir’s father who got this appointment, but 
my copy was walad and not walid. At p. 547° of B.M. copy 
Tahir speaks of accompanying Abu Turaib to Mecca, when the 
latter went to distribute gifts to the Sharifs there. In the 50th 
vear of Akbar’s reign he went from Agra to Burhanpiir to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the death of Prince Daniel. 
Rieu says this was in 1013, but as Daniel died at Burhanpdtr in 
the middle of the last month of 1013, Tahir can hardly have 
ot his appointment. and have left Agra till 1014. Finally we 
earn from a statement in page 788 of Rieu’s catalogue that 
Tahir went to Lahore in attendance on Sultan Kharram (Shah 
Jahan) in 1015 to wait upon Jahangir. Tahir seems a common 
name for there are several persons of that name mentioned in 
the Akbarnaima and in Jahangir Memoirs. There is a Tahir 
mentioned in Humfiytn’s time, who was a Sadr or high judicial 
officer, and was sent on an embassy to Shih Hasan Arghun, 
Akbarnaima I. 363, and there was a Tahir Maharmed: Mir) 
Faraighat who was sent along with Rustum Khan in the 8th 
vear of Akbar to procure the release of Khwaja Muazzam’'s 
wife. ‘Tahir calls himself in one passage the humblest of 
Akbar’s servants, and a Khainazad (houseborn slave), 
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Kharram waited on his father at Lahore on 13 Rabi-al-akhir 
1015. But perhaps the visit refers to 1014 and an earlier visit 
of Shah Tahir, for we know that Tahir was in Delhi in 1014. 
See the Asar-al-Sanadid of Saiyid Ahmad, from an account of 
the tomb of Amir Khusrau, p. 41, No. 33 of this ed. of 1895 (the 
No. 38 of Dr. Rieu, whose edition was the Delhi one of 1854). 
On the same page there is an inscription by Mahdi Khwaja ; 
presumably the young man whom Niz&imud-din calls Babur's 
son-in-law. But it may be the Mahdi Khwaja who was Babur's 
brother-in-law, and the husband of Khanz&ida Begam. 
Apparently it must have been on a second visit of Abi- 
turab to Mecca that Tahir accompanied him, for the first visit 
was in 985. He came back, in 987, with the Holy Stone. It 
was in the 24th year, 987 (1579), that Tahir seems to have gone 
_ to Mecca. Perhaps he only went as far as Surat. The Tahir 
of Akbarnaima II], 218 seems to be the author. The Mir Far4- 
ghat of the 9th year cannot be the author, for Nizimu-d-din, 
m whose book Tahir borrows, speaks of this Mir Faraghat as 
having died. ~ 








7- The Tattva-cintamani—a most advanced work on 
Hindu Logic. 


Summarised in English by MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Satre CHANDRA 
VIDYABHUSANA, M.A... Pu.D., M.R.AS. FASB. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Importance of the Work. 


_ The Tattva-cintaémani (“a thought-jewel of truth ") other- 
wise known as Pramana-cintamani (“a thought-jewel of valid 
knowledge"), of which a short summary in English is given 
in the following pages, was written by a Brihmana logician 
of MithilA named Gangeéa Upadhyaya. It introduces a new 
era in the development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned 
as the first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In 
modern India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any 
worth unless it is attended with a knowledge of the Tattva- 
cintimani or at least a portion of it. The study of this work 
develops to an enormous extent the discursive faculty in the 
reader and enables him to argue with hair-splitting distinctions 
and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 14th century 
A.D., has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, 
and about the middle of the 15th century its study was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who had been 
educated in the academies of Mithila. Since 1503 a.p., when 


| Mahadrd&stra and Kasmira, and in a couple of centuries it be- 
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taries and glosses that have grown around the book since its 
first appearance in the 14th century A.D. The text of the work 
covers about 300 pages, but its expository treatises extend over 
40,000 pages. The following list enumerates some of the ex- 
pository treatises :-— 


1. 


“1: oT go be 


Text. 


Tattva-cintiamani by Gangesa. 


Commentaries. 


Pattva-cintaémani-prakaisa by Rucidatta. 
Tattva-cintamani-Aloka by Paksadhara Misra. 
Tattva-cintgmani-didhiti by Raghunatha Siromani. 
Tattva-cintamani-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 
Tattva-cintamani-dipanl by Krsna-Kanta. 
Tattva-cintamani-tika by Kanada Tarkavapiéa. 


Sub-commentaries. 


Aloka-sara-mafijari by Bhavananda. 

Aloka-darpana by MaheSvara Thakkura. 
Aloka-kantakoddhara by Madhusidana Thakkura. 
Aloka-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 
Didhiti-vyikhya-vivecana by Rudra Ny&yavacaspati. 
Didhiti-tippani by JagadIsa. 

Didhiti-tika by Gadadhara. 

Didhiti-siramafijari by Bhavananda. _ 


Glosses. 


Bhavanandi-vyakhya by Mahadeva Pandita. 
Kélisankari-patrika by Kalisankara. 
Candri-patrika by Candra Narayana. 
Raudri-patrika by Rudra Naraiyana.! 

etc., etc., ete. 
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Author of the Work. 


The Tattva-cintamani is the immortal work of Gahgeéa, 
also called Gangesvara, surnamed Upadhyaya, who was a Mai- 
thila Brahmana. He was born in a village named -Karion on 
the banks of the river Kamala twelve miles south-east of Dar- 
bhanga, It is said that Gangeéa while young was altogether 
illiterate. He propitiated the goddess KAli, on the cremation 
ground adjacent to his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as 
a boon, deep erudition in the science of Logic. 

Gangesa mentions the name of Sivaditya Misra,’ the well- 
known author of Saptapadarthi, and makes frequent quotations 
from Ratna-kosa,* which is a work on the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy. Nothing is definitely known about the Gauda Mima- 
msaka* or Srikara* mentioned by him. Gangesa must have 
flourished after 1093-1150 a.p., the period when Ananda Siri 
and Amaracandra Suri,’ whose opinions he has quoted, flour- 
ished. As he criticises the Khandana-khanda-khadya he must 
have been posterior also to Sri Harsa who lived in Kanauj in 
the Court of King Jayacandra in 1186 a.p.4 The latest date 
that can be assigned to Gangeda is 1556 a.p., when, according 
to the Dhanukha inscription,’ Mahesa Thakkura, brother of 


ce 











| Vide Tattva-cintaémani, Pratyaksa Khanda, p. 830. 

2 The Ratnako4a, a work on Vaisesika philosophy, has been quoted 
not only by Gangeéa in the Tattva-cintamani (Sabda khanda, akhaiyta- 
vida, p. 830, and anumina khanda, p. 885) but also by Vardhamina in 
the Nyaya-kusumadjali and by Raghunétha Siromani in the Anum&na- 
didhiti. Glosses on Ratnakoga are said to have been written both by 
Hari Rama and Gadfidhara. Fhis Ratnakoga is different from the Ad- 
vaita-ratna-koga—a work on the Vedinta philosphy by Akhand&inanda— 
as well as from the Prameya-ratna-koga, a work on Jaina phitosphy by 
Candraprabha S@ri (1102 a.p.). F | 

8 Vide Vattva-cintimani, dabda khanda,4abda primanya vada, p. 83. 

* Vide Tattva-cintamani, dabda khanda, Jfiti dakti vada, p. 509 

5 Vide S.C. Vidyabhusana’s Indian Logic: Mediwval School, pp 47- 
48. Ananda and Amaracandra, nicknamed as Vy&ghra 4ifuke and Simha- 
é4ifuka, have been referred to by Gangedsa in the Tattva-cint&mani under 
simha-vyéghrokta-laksana of Vyapti. ; SAS 

6 Khandana-khanda-khidya is quoted in the Tattva-cintamani, Anu- 
manea-khanda, p. 233, Bibliotheca Indica series. For Sri Harsa and Jaya- 
candra, see the Indian Antiquary, 1911-12, Pracina-lekhamélaé, nos, 29-93 ; 
and B.B. R.A.S. of 1876, p. 279. Jayachandra was killed by Sahabuddin 
Ghori in 1194 a.p. 

7 The inscription is found on a stone-slab attached to «a well at the 
village Dhanukhs 
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Bhagiratha Thakkura, the well-known author of a sub-com- 
mentary on the Tattva-cintimani, lived. Considering that in 
the succession of the generations of pupils Bhagiratha Thak- 
kura was seventh in descent! from Gangesa Upadhyaya, and 
allowing an average life of thirty vears for each generation, we 
may assume that Gangesa lived 180 years before Bhagiratha, 
that is, about the vear 1376 a.p. 

Those* who maintain that Gangesa lived in the fourth 
quarter of the 12th century A.p., base their conclusion on the 
alleged mention of Vardhamana,® son of Gangesa, in the Sar- 
vadarsana-samgraha in the 14th century A.p., and upon a curi- 
ous interpretation of the expression ‘‘Saka&bdaé la sam 1509” * 
occurring in a manuscript of Paksadhara Misgra’s commentary 
on Gangesa’s Tattva-cintamani. Now the verse on the authority 
of which Vardhamana is alleged to have been mentioned in the 
Sarvadarsana-sam a is obviously an interpolation, and the 
expression ‘“‘Sakabda la sam 1509," written in very modern 
characters, refers in my opinion not to Laksmana samvat 159 
corresponding to 1278 a.p., but to saka year 1509 correspond- 
ing to 1587 a.p., the word “Ja sam” being either redundant or 
signifying simply a year. In fact if Gangesa had been older 
tham the author of the Sarvadarsana-samgraha, his work would 
have been reviewed, or at any rate referred to, in it. 





| Gangeéa 
Vethaihas 
Yajtapati 
Hari Midra 





1915, p. 265; Rijjendra Nath Gh. 
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THe Text. 
Book 7. 
Ta awaitaH—Perception. 


The Tattva-cintamani is divided into four books dealing 
respectively with (1) Perception (Pratyaksa), (2) Inference (Anu- 
mina), (3) Comparison (Upamiana), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(Sabda), which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
The first book, which treats of perception, opens with a stanza 


saluting God Siva. 
AANA: | 
Invocation of Blessings. 


Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings. The 
invocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in salutating a deity, the vocal in 
reciting the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating 
on him. “All polite people,” sayvs Gangesa, “must observe 
the decorum of invoking blessings if they wish to bring their 
work to a successful completion."" Though we do not find any 
explicit text in the Veda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet 
from the laudable practice of good people we can easily infer 
the implicit existence of such a text. It should be stated that 
the invocation of blessings is not the immediate cause of the 
completion of a work but is the means of removing obstacles 
which beset the work. Jn the case of an atheist finishing his 
work successfully without any invocation of blessings, we are 
to suppose that there were no obstacles in his way, or that he 
performed the invocation in his previous life. The case of a 
theist invoking blessings and yet failing to finish his work, ts 
explained on the supposition that he encountered enormous 
obstacles which his feeble invocation could not remove. The 
Kadambari, which opens with a profuse invocation of blessings, 


furnishes an illustration of a work remaining unfinished, owing 


to the enormity of obstacles in its way. 


STHT@OaTS: | 
The Validity of Knowledge. 


In determining the true meaning of “ pramana ” (the means 
| 5, of valid knowledge) one must under- 
Pram or volid know- ‘stand the true meaning of the word 
:  “»yramaé”"’ (valid knowledge). Pramaé 
or valid knowledge is the knowledge of a thing as it is—it is 
the generic nature as abiding in its own 
) every one of its individual embodi- 
w # piece of silver to be as such, 
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is valid knowlege inasmuch as silverness, which is a generic 
nature, really abides in the individual silver which is its subject. 

I'wo questions arise here: (1) whence is the validity of 

ere dawwalid no widllee knowledge derived, and (2) how are we 
eee con Un Ai seni 9 conscious of the validity ? To the first 
. question the Miinamsakas reply by say- 
ing that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
grounds (or causes). As to the second question they say that 
knowledge is self-evident, that is the very grounds, out of which 
arises consciousness of knowledge, produce also the conscious- 
ness of its validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts 
us to activity. 

Gangesa opposes the first reply by saying that if the valid- 
ity of knowledge were derived from the general grounds of 
knowledge itself, then invalid knowledge would have been iden- 
tical with valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed 
on the ground that if we were conscious of the validity of 
knowledge along with our consciousness of knowledge itself, 
there could not have arisen in us doubt with regard to the valid- 
ity of any kind of knowledge specially in the unhabitual 
condition. But there often arises in us knowledge of a dubious 
character, and the Mimamsakas cannot satisfactorily explain 
the production of this dubious knowledge or doubt. If there is 
consciousness of knowledge there is, according to them, along 
with it a consciousness of its validity which leaves no room for 
doubt; and if, on the other hand, there is no consciousness of 
knowledge, there cannot arise any consciousness of its dubious- 
ness. Hence Gangesa concludes that the validity of knowlodge 
is not derived from its general grounds (or causes). It is accord- 
ing to him derived through its special cause called instrument. 
The general grounds of knowlege are the union of the tactual 
surface with the mind and that of the latter with the soul, while 


activity which is fruitful ; whatever is not conduciy 
which is fruitful, is not valid knowledge. 


silver. His knowledge will” 2 
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actual experience when he approaches the piece of silver. Our 
consciousness of the validity of a particular knowledge arises 
therefore from our consciousness of the fruitful correspondence 
or harmony between the particular knowledge (idea) and the 
activity which it leads to. 


aay wait: | 
Invalid Knowledge. 


Gangesa says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 

s _, ... «éprama, anyathakhyati or bhrama, is 

Surette tok pri ems ris at the knowledge (experience) of a thing 

ledge. as it is not — it is the knowledge 

(experience) of a generic nature which 

does not abide in its own subject but which abides in the sub- 

ject of another generic nature. For instance, to know a pearl 

to be a piece of silver is invalid knowledge inasmuch as the 

generic nature “silverness'’’ does not abide here in the piece of 

silver which is its own subject, but abides in a pearl which is 
the subject of another generic nature, viz. pearlness. 

The Mimamsakus (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 
ledge or error. All knowledge, accord- 
ing to them, is valid, and as such 
prompts us to activity. In the case of 
«a person who takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying 
“this is silver,” we should bear in mind that he acquires the 
knowledge of “this’’ (pearl) through perception and that of 
“silver ”’ through recollection. But he, owing to some defect, 
is not conscious of the distinction between “this’’ (pearl) and 
“ silver,” thatis, between “* perception" and “ recollection” ; and 
this non-consciousness of distinction leads him to activity. 

Gangesa opposes the Mimamsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mimamsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non- 
activity. The knowledge of “ silver,’’ for which the person is 
solicitous, must cause in him an activity while the knowledge 
of “‘ this "’ (pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause in 
him a counter-activity, and the non-consciousness of distinction 
(which is absence of knowledge) causes him neither activity nor 
counter-activity, but leaves him in non-activity. The non-con- 
sciousness of distinction is not therefore the cause which leads 
him to activity. — 

According to Gangesa 
pote of silver by saying “ 
ge of both “ this” (pea 

ition (the first throug 
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cendent intercourse whose character is knowledge). He through 
some defect (of his eve, etc.) identifies “‘this’’ (pearl) with “sil- 
ver,” that is, becomes conscious of the generic nature “ silver- 
ness’ as abiding in “ this”’ (pearl) which is not its own subject. 
Here his knowledge is invalid, or, in other words. he commits an 
error. When a person, on the other hand, takes a piece of silver 
to be silver by saving * this is silver,”’ he identifies “‘this’’ with 
“silver,” or, in other words, becomes conscious of the generic 
nature “‘silverness ’ as abiding in “silver ”’ which is its own sub- 
ject. His knowledge is valid. 

Whether a particular knowledge is valid or invalid it must 
be of a determinate character if it is to lead us to activity- 
Determinate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as 
abiding inasubject. Asalready stated, when the generic nature 
abides in its own subject the knowledge is valid; but when 
it abides in the subject of another generic nature, the knowlege 
is invalid. A valid determinate knowledge (prama) leads us to 
activity which is fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge 
(aprama) leads us to activity which does not end in fruition. 
In explaining the cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless. 
we must assume determinate knowledge, and in accounting for 
fruitless activity we mustassume error. Moreover, it is a matter 
of experience that in our consciousness, valid or invalid, of the 
form ‘“‘this is silver’’ there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. 
determinate knowledge, and it will be cumbrous to assume two 
kinds, viz. perception and recollection. 


afamnaate: | 
The Intercourse between Senses and their Objects. 
Ordinary Perception (laukika pratyaksa). 


Perceptual knowledge, or more simply perception, has been 
:: “lefined {by Aksapida] as knowledge 
pratyakea) hich arises from the intercourse of a 
a sense with its object, and which is non- 
erratic, being either reflective (mediate) or non-reflective (imme- 
diate). This definition, according to Gangesa, is too wide as it 
includes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too 
perception by God. To avoid such defects 


Perceptual 
know 
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mental cause of the perception is a sense-organ which is not 
knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in 
which a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. 
The senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) 
the tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their ob 
jects are respectively the following :—(1) colour, (2) sound, (3) 
odour, (4) savour, (5) touch of warmth, coldness, hardness, soft- 
ness, ete., and (6) feeling of pleasure, pain, ete. Correspondent 
with the senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception). 
viz. the visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and 
mental (internal). 

The intercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, which 
is the connection of a sense with its object, is of six kinds as 
mentioned below :-— 


1. Union (samyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a 
jar there is a union of our eye with the jar. 

2. United-inherence (samyukta-samavaya), that is, in- 
herence in that which is in union, e.g. in the visual 
perception of the colour of a jar there is a union 
of our eye with the jar in which colour inheres. 

3. United-inherent-inherence (samyukta-samavela-sama- 
vaya), that is, inherence in that which inheres in 
what is in union, e.g. in the visual perception of 
the colourness (the generic nature of colour) of 
a jar there is a union of our eye with the jar in 


which inheres colour wherein again abides colour- 


ness in the relation of inherence. 

4. Inkerence (samavaya), e.g. in the auditory perception 
of sound there is the inherence of sound in the 
ether which pervades the cavity of our ear. 

5. Inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya), that is, in- 

_ herence in that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory 
perception of soundness (the generic nature of 
sound), there is the inherence of soundness in 
sound which again inheres in the ether of our éar- 

6. Particularity (visesanata), eg. in the perception of 
non-existence of a jar on a ground, there is a 

ion of our eye with the ground which is pos- 
sessed of non-existence of the jar. 

_ Transcendent Perception (alaukika pratyaksa). 
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which is transcendent. The transcendent intercourse is of 
three kinds, vic. (1) the intercourse whose character is general 
(samanya-laksana) ; (2) the intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge (j7ia@na-laksana) ; and (3) the intercourse which is produced 
by meditation (yogaja). 

The intercourse (perception) whose character is qeneral.— 
in the perception of all individuals possessing a generic nature, 
the knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. 
This is a transcendent intercourse whose character is general. 
When. for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a 
ease of amoke there arises in us a perception of smoke of all times 
and all places. 

The process in which this perception takes place is as fol- 
lows :—The intercourse between our eye and the case of smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (sammyoga) and that between our 
eye and smokeness (the generic nature of smoke) is also an 
ordinary one which is called united-inherence (samyuta-sama- 
vaya). But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of 
smoke is not an ordinary one. It is a transcendent intercourse 
as there is no ordinary union of our eye with all cases of smoke 
of all times and all places. The intercourse consists here of 
the knowledge of smokeness—a generic nature which is pos- 
sessed by all cases of smoke of all times and all places. This sort 
of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a generic 
nature is called a transcendent intercourse whose character is 
general. The objection—that if there were a transcendent 
intercourse (perception) whose character is general, we could be- 
come omniscient, inasmuch as in perceiving an object of know- 
ledge we could perceive all objects of eno wlenee is untenable 
because, though we can perceive all objects of knowledge com- 
prehended under a generic nature, we cannot perceive their 
mutual differences, and as such cannot be omniscient. ; 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge.—Uf in 
the perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself 
constitutes the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose 
character is knowledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood we 
often say that it is fragrant. How does this visual perception 
of fragrance take pte % The answer is that when the eye 
comes in union with the piece of sandal-wood, there arises in us ; 
a kind of knowledge (recollection) of fragrance which serves 
as the intercourse for our Ravoepstont of the same. [This is an’ 
instance of what is called in festern : indirect 
perception.) $d: 
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tions of inherence (samavaya) and inherent-inherence (sarmeaveta- 
samavaya) respectively. From the reeollection of fragrancy, 
through the intercourse whose character is general, there arises 
in us the perception of all individual fragrances including the 
fragrance of this piece of sandal-wood. | 

In reply Gangesa says that though, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, we can somehow explain 
the as teaser of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse 
explain the perception of fragrancy. Had there been a fra- 
granciness which is the generic nature of fragrancy, we could 
have, through the intercourse whose character is general, derived 
the perception of fragrancy. But there is no generic nature of 
fragraney which is itself the generic nature of fragrance. We 
cannot therefore perceive fragrancy through the intercourse 
whose character is general. It is through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge that we can perceive fragraney the re- 
collection of which serves as the intercourse for such perception. 

Intercourse (perception) produced by meditation.—It is of 
two kinds, viz.(1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who 
has attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such a union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things while the 
second ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended 
with meditation. 

SAaTaaT=: | 
Inherence. 


In the visual perception of the colour ofa jar. the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been 
designated as united-inherence. It is not possible to under- 
stand the meaning of this term unless we understand the 
meaning of inherence. Inherence (samavraya) is an intimate 
relation between two things which cannot exist separately. Of 
the two things one exists only as lodged in the other. Such 
things are the whole and its parts, the substance and its quali- 
ties or action, the community and individuals, and the eternal 
substances and their final particulars. The relation that exists 
between these things is called inherence, e.g. threads inhere in 

the cloth, colour inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge 
of a whole as co of parts, or of a substance as possessing 
qualities, ete. is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge 
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relation that exists between them is not union but inherence. 
When two things can be separated from each other the relation 
between them is union, but when they cannot be mutually 


separated their relation is inherence. In fact colour is not 
united with flower but inheres in it. 


SACAAIGIAaTe: | 
The Invalidity of Non-perception. 


Some say that non-existence is not perceptible by any of 
our senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing 
arises through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance, 
the form in which the knowledge of non-existence of a pot 
arises is as follows :—* Had there been a pot here. it wouid have 
been perceived: since it is not perceived, there is no pot here.’ 
The non-perception of a pot is therefore the means of know- 
ing the non-existence of the pot. Gangesa does not admit non- 
perception to be a means of knowledge. Non-existence, 
according to him, is perceived by our senses through the inter- 
course of particularity. For instance, in the perception of non- 
existence of a pot on a ground, there is a union of our eye 
with the ground in which abides non-existence of the pot as a 
particularity, that is, there is perception of the ground as pos- 
sessed of the non-existence of the pot. The sense employed 
in the perception of a thing is the same as that which is 
employed in the perception of its non-existence. Whatever 
thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that thing 
is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. a colour and its non- 
existence are both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the 
nose, a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and 
its non-existence by the‘tactual surface, and pleasure and its 
non-existence by the mind. ; 


SHTaaTe: | 


Non-existence (or negation). 
Some say that there is no es ite ent A ‘is 
ence (abhava), that perception of what is ordinarily ec: th 
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Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that we must 
admit a separate entity called non-existence, that our perception 
of what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does 
not rest entirely on the locus of non-existence of the thing, 
and that the intercourse through which we perceive non-exist- 
ence of the thing is not union, etc. but particularity (vi4esanata). 
In the instance cited above our perception of non-existence of 
the pot does not rest on the ground, that is, non-existence of 
the pot is not identical with the ground. Had the one rested 
on the other, or had the two been identical, there would have 
been perception of non-existence of the pot even when the pot 
was on the ground, and further there would have been a dis- 
turbance of the relation of container and contained that exists 
between the two. Since this contingency is disastrous, we 
must admit that there is something on the ground which operates 
in our failure to perceive the pot. This something is “non- 
existence’ which is a separate entity lving over and above the 
ground. QOur failure to perceive a thing does not therefore rest 
on the mere locus of the thing, but on the locus as possessed of 
this something or non-existence. The relation that exists be- 
tween the locus and non-existence is that of particularity (viée- 
sanata). When we perceive non-existence of a pot on a ground 
our eye comes in union with the ground on which abides non- 
existence of the pot in the relation of particularity. The inter- 
course in this case is therefore of united particularity (sam- 
yukta-visesanata). Similarly the relation of particularity is to 
be associated with inherence, united-inherence, ete. 
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QPS RILWSaT=: | 
Causes of Perception. 


The causes of perception are the following :— 
1.—A union of the mind with the tactual surface and the 
soul. While a person is in deep sleep 
there is nH asad in him no knowledge 
as there is then a union of his mind 
with the soul alone but not with the tactual surface. The 
mind abides at that time near the heart in an intestine called 
pericardium which is without a tactual surface. In recollect- 
ing a thing our mind is In union with both the tactual surface 

and the soul. 
2?—A union of the mind with the senses and an inter- 
course of the senses with their objects, 
e.g., in the perception of a colour there 
is @ union of our mind with the eve 
which is in intercourse with the colour. 
3.—Proportionate extension of the 
Special causes of percep- objects of sense, that is, the objects must 
; tion. not be of infinite extension as ether, or 
of no extension as atoms. The ether 
and atoms are not perceived but in- 
ferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particu- 
lars of things. 

4.—An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, 
e.g. a colour, if it is to be perceptible, 
must possess obviousness. A meteor 
which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire 
which exists in the latent condition in 
a heated frying-pan, is not perceptible. 
Special causes of visual 5.—A special connection of light with 
perception. the object of sense, e.g. a pot, if it is to 
be perceptible, must have sufficient light 
on its front-part rather than on its back- 
Et Eb of obstacles, e.g. too : 
much proximity or too much distance,is = 
often obstructive of our perception. 


bh Wi é 


Causes of knowledge in 
general. 
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called the internal sense as a contrast to the other five senses 
which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension inasmuch as we cannot 
perceive various objects at one and the same time. Although 
there may exist intercourses of our external senses with their 
corresponding objects no perception will be produced until the 
mind comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite 
extension or even of proportionate extension, it could have 
come in union with all the five external senses at once to give 
rise to the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But every- 
body is aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of 
perception to arise at one and the same time. This shows that 
the mind can come in union with only one external sense at a 
time, or in other words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the 
ground that sometimes, e.g. in eating a large cake soaked 
in milk and sugar, we find the operations of the mind as united 
with several senses simultaneously, should be told that the 
operations, which they suppose to be simultaneous, do really 
take place in succession as the hundred leaves of a lotus are 
pierced one after another by a needle. 


Sq BaaTaare: | 
The Doctrine of Self-consciousness. 


Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and 
does not depend upon another knowledge for the same. For 
instance, all practical functions connected with a pot can, accord- 
ing to them, be performed when there is knowledge of the pot, 
but we cannot perform those functions when there is no such 
knowledge. It is therefore knowledge which performs all its 
practical functions. We must not however suppose that all 
practical functions are performed by all kinds of knowledge 
promiscuously. In fact each kind of knowledge is, by its very 
nature, related to a particular object which enables us to per- 
form its corresponding functions. * 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(triputt-pratyaksa-vadinah), say that each knowledge is _ self- 
manifest and that it manifests itself in the form “‘ I know this,” 
which involves an assumption of a knower (the soul), a know- 
able (the object), and knowledge (the act), and as such performs 
all its practical functions. 






Gangedga, in opposing the above views, says that a particu- 
lar cinweetine cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
dent upon another knowledge called self-conseious- 
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and until it assumes the latter form no practical functions 
can be performed.’ He therefore lays down that after the origi- 
nation of knowledge of the form “ this *’ or “‘ pot,’’ there arises 
another knowledge called self-consciousness of the form ‘I 
know this’’ or “I know the pot,’ which performs all practical 
functions. This latter knowledge called self-consciousness arises 
through the intercourse of the previous knowledge with our 
mind. The intercourse is united-inherence (samyukta-sama- 
vaya) inasmuch as there is a union of the mind with the soul 
in which resided the previous knowledge in the relation of in- 
herence. In fact the latter knowledge or self-consciousness is 
the mental (or internal) perception of the previous knowledge. 


faterneanale: | 
Immediate Perception. 


Perception is of two kinds, viz. (1) the immediate or non- 
reflective (nirvikalpaka), and (2) the mediate or reflective (savi- 
kalpaka). The immediate is perception of an indeterminate 
character. It is perception of a subject and its generic nature 
as separated from each other, e.g. the perception of a mere pot 
or mere potness without their mutual connection. Even the 
“mere pot’ or “mere potness’”’ is of the form “something” 
of which it is absurd to talk as a pot or potness. On the inter- 
course of a sense with its object the first perception that takes 
place is immediate or non-reflective. It is supersensuous, that 
is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the mind. 
It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all connec- 
tion with name, generic nature, ete., which indicates no relation 
and involves no specification. 


afameamaie: | 
Mediate Perception. 







pot’ is therefore mediate or reflective. 


set forth as follows:— ~~ 
Immediate perception 
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Book If. 
SqH Waimea Inference. 
aafatfafaewuqma | 


The Determination of Inferential Knowledge. 


The inferential knowledge (anumiti) is that knowledge 
which is derived through another knowledge, viz. that the 
middle term in invariable concomitance with the major term 
abides in the minor term, é.q. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here the * hill”’ is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side: the “ fire”’ is the major term, also called 
the predicate or probandum ; and the “‘smoke”™ is the middle 
term, also called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the 
form “the hill is full of smoke’’ is an inferential knowledge 
inasmuch as it is derived through another knowledge, viz. that 
of the smoke which, as being in invariable concomitance with 
fire, abides on the hill. This other knowledge, viz. that smoke 
in invariable concomitance with fire abides on the hill, is an 
instance of what is called consideration, knowledge of premisses 
or inference (pardmarsa or anumana) It is the intercourse or 
operation through which we arrive at the inferential knowledge. 
The whole process of arriving at that knowledge is also some- 
times called inference. 

Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge 
and that there is no separate means of knowledge called infer- 
ence. Their reasons are as follows :— 

1. There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable 
concomitance between the middle term and the 

- major term ; 

2. ‘The middle term may be erratic owing to its connec- 
tion with a condition accepted or disputed; and 

3. We often associate the middle term with the major 
term through a mere probability which involves 
no certainty. . 


sh the invalidity of an inference un- 
from the similarity of the inference 
Ay ee a cae AR a 
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2. The statement that ‘inference is not a means of know- 
ledge *’ is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference. It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or 
an erring person. Now, how are we to know that the person 
is in suspicion orerror? It is certainly not through perception 
but through inference. ’ 

3. “* Inference is not a means of knowledge.’ Is this 
statement valid or invalid? If it is valid we must admit ver- 
bal testimony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other 
hand it is invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of 
knowledge. Both the alternatives are incompatible with the 
opponent's view. 

4. Moreover if inference is not valid, perception too can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference how 
can we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of 
perception? If again perception were by itself valid, then 
there could not arise any doubt about its validity. 

Inference is therefore a means of knowledge, and percep- 
tion is not the only means. : 

The inferential knowledge having been based upon an in- 
variable concomitance of the middle term with the major term 
it is necessary to define the phrase ‘invariable concomitance.’’ 
In Sanskrit it is called “ VyApti’’ which is rendered by such 
expressions as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual 
attendance, constant co-presence, etc. 


afaqgna | 


Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Concomitance. 


l. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in the locus of the non-existence of the major 


cerm, €.g- The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 
Diagram I. Diagram LI. 


NAME ABLE 


KNOWABLE 





Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram T_ 
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Gangesa observes that the definition is defective inasmuch as it 
does not apply to an exclusively affirmative inference, such as 
“all are nameable, because they are knowable”’ illustrated in 
diagram IT, in which outside the region of the nameable there is 
nothing from which the knowable may be absent. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in that locus of the non-existence of the major 
term which is not the 
locus of the major term Diagram IIT. 
itself, e.g. 

This is occupied by the 
ape, 
because it is the tree. 
Here “‘the tree”’ is 
the middle term, and 
“occupied by the ape” 
isthe majorterm. In 
diagram III the tree is 
totally absent from the 
region not occupied by 
the ape. The part of 
the tree not occupied 
by the ape is excludecl 
from the locus of the 
non-existence of the 
major term by the 
clause “‘which is not 
the locus of the major term itself... This definition too is defec- 
tive as it, hike the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counter- 
part abides in the locus of the major term, e.g. 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


In diagram I! we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 

Gangesa observes that this definition too is defective as it 
does not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
In diagram IT we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence 
whose counterpart is the region of the nameable. 

4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
middle term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the non-existence of the entire major 





term, ¢.g. The hill is full of fire, 


because it is full of smoke. 


= 
: 
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Here smoke forms the counterpart of the non-existence of 

ore which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
re 

According to Gangesa the definition is defective as it fails 
to explain the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In 
diagram II we find that there is no non-existence of the know- 
able which abides in the region of the non-existence of the 
nameable. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus 6f the major term, e.g. 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke is not present in anything which is not the 
abode of fire. This definition too, according to Gangesa, is 
defective as it does not meet the case of an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference. In diagram II we find that there is no non- 
presence of the knowable in what is not included in the region 
of the nameable. 


feearmia afaraag | 
Definition of Invariable Concomitance given by Lion 
and Tiger. 
1. Invariable concomitance is the staté in which the middle 
term has not a locus in which there is the non-co-presence of 


the major term, é.g- 


The hill is full of fire: 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here Fire is always oF peeeent with smoke in the locus of 


the latter. It never occurs that in the locus of smoke there is 


no fire. 


2. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the mid-— 


dle term has not a locus which is different from the locus: of 
the major term, e.g. 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


The locus of smoke is never alfferentifrom that of fire, cued 
beyond the latter. 
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to show that the m ddle term he 
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a\fumamusnlatearyra: | 


Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualified by a 
Nature abiding in a Different Locus. 


Most of the definitions of invariable concomitance given 
above were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case 
of an exclusively affirmative inference. They involved such 
phrases as “‘ non-existence of the major term” and “ difference 
of locus of the major term’’ which could not apply to an ex- 
elusively affirmative inference in which the major term was all- 
pervading. To make the “non-existence of the major term” 
and “difference of locus of the major term" possible, even in 
an exclusively affirmative inference, some logicians assume a 
non-existence whose counterpart is qualified by a nature abid- 
ing in a locus different from the counterpart. The expression 
‘there is no fire possessing the nature of a pot” signifies that 
“there is non-existence of a fire as qualified by the nature of a 
pot’ which, according to them, is quite correct inasmuch as 
the nature of a pot abides in the relation of inherence in a pot 
and not‘in fire. Similarly “there is no nameableness possessing 
the nature of a pot” signifies that “‘there is non-existence of 
nameableness as qualified by the nature of a pot.’ Though 
nameableness (major term) is all-pervading we have, they say, 
been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming the nature 
of a pot to abide in it (instead of in the pot). 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying -—(1) That on the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form invariable concomi- 
tance is to be defined as the state in which the middle term 
has not the co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart 
is qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major term. 
This definition, in which the counterpart and the major term 
are identical, does not involve a non-existence of the form pro- 

sed. The definitions already condemned cannot also be 
defended by the assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort 
of non-existence is not well known and cannot be established 
by any evidence. (3) The counterpart of the non-existence is 
said to be qualified by a nature which does not abide in it- 
This is impossible because our knowledge of non-existence 
depends on that of its counterpart as possessed of the nature. 
(4) And to aszert a non-existence of this form is as absurd as to 
say that there is no hare-horn in a cow. 


— 
The prima facie Definitions of Invariable Concomitance. 


examines and condemns twelve other definitions 
concuniai ne ‘galled prime facie definitions given 
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faarn vam | 
The Conclusive Definition of Invariable Concomitance. 


Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is not qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the counterpart, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram IV. Diagram V. 





Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a 
pot, and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the 
pot, abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 

This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of 
the major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of 
that non-existence which abides in the same locus with the 
middle term. Looking at diagram V we find that there is co- 
presence of the knowable with the nameable which is not quali- 
fied by the nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the 
nature of the nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose 
counterpart is the pot, abides in the same locus with the know- 
able, but in a different locus in respect of the pot. - 


- “> 
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fold owing to the difference of their loci such as the fire of a 
kitchen, of a sacrificial ground,and soon. There is non-existence 
of these fires one by one in the locus of a particular case of 
smoke. This, by making fire the counterpart of that non-exis- 
tence which abides in the same locus with smoke, altogether 
upsets the conclusive definition. 

Gangesa in reply says that though in the locus of smoke 
there are non-existences of various fires, the natures which 
qualify the counterparts of those non-existences are not one 
and the same, viz. the nature of fire in general. They are 
different, that is, particular fires have particular natures, as for 
instance, the nature of the fire of a kitchen is different from 
that of the fire of a sacrificial ground, and soon. It is therefore 
necessary to admit a non-existence of fire of the general form— 
such as ‘there is no fire’ distinguished from non-existences of 
particular forms as ‘there are not such and such fires.” A non- 
existence of the general form is the non-existence whose counter- 
part is not of a particular nature. Had the non-existence of 
the general form been a name merely for the sum total of particu- 
lar non-existences then there would not have arisen in us a 
doubt of the form—‘ is not there a colour in air?’ It is perfectly 
known to us that in air there are no particular colours as red, 
yellow, ete.; yet we entertain a doubt in our mind as to whether 
there is not in air a non-existence of colour of the general form. 


fattuatfH: | 
Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms. 


It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire 
of a hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial gronnd, and there 
is non-existence of the fire of a sacrificial ground, in the locus 
of smoke of a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire if the two occupy different loci, that is. if the 
locus of smoke is different from that of the fire. But nobody can 
deny the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if the two 
occupy the same locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance 
of smoke of a hill with the fire of the same. Though there is no 
invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of 
fire there is the concomitance of particular cases of smoke with 
their corresponding fires. The comprehensive connection of 

2 smoke with fire is not, by this particular concomitance, dis- 
turbed, for there is no smoke without fire. 
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2. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term the locus of which is different from 
that of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counter- 
part of that reciprocal non-existence which abides in the same 
locus with the middle term. 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the 
co-presence of the middle term with the major term when there 
is no condition attached to the middle term. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co-abides with that absolute 
existence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the 
nature of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abid- 
ing in the same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invyariable concomitance is the possession of that na- 
ture which establishes the connection (that is, brings about the 
co-presence) of the middle term with the major term. 


aqifazretara: | 
The Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomitance. 


1 Some logicians maintain that repeated observations of 
one thing as accompanying another thing are the means of appre- 
hending invariable concomitance of the one with the other, e.g., 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies 
the other. 

Gangesa opposes the above view on the fellowing grounds :— 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately can- 
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ous Instances of colour observed along with savour in the same 
place (as a pot) entitle us to establish invariable concomitance 
between them? As regards the observation of an instance 
numerous times, it may be asked how many times? There is 
certainly no fixity as to the number of times. There cannot 
in fact be an invariable concomitance of a pen with a ground 
even if they have been observed together a hundred times. 

2. Some other logicians say thata reasoning (tarka) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacfira) is the 
means of our apprehending invariable concomitance, For in- 
stance, smoke is in invariable concomitance with fire inasmuch 
as we observe the former co-accompanied by the latter: and 
by applying our reasoning we further find that had there been 
mo inseparable connection between smoke and fire. we could 
have seen the former without the latter, but as such a contin- 
gency is an absurdity, there is certainly an invariable concomi- 
tance of smoke with fire. 

According to Gangega the above view is untenable inas- 
much as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of 
invariable concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. 
Unless a person apprehends the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal 
the absurdity of all contrary apprehensions, cannot come into 
operation. We could argue ad infinitum without being able to 
ascertain whether reasoning preceded the apprehension of in- 
variable concomitance, or the latter preceded the former. 


arfane taatasia: | 


Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable 
Concomitance. 
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an instance of the former source, we may cite the case of a fire 
which, if wet fuel is attached to it as a condition, may be in- 
separably connected with smoke. In asserting the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire! we are therefore in doubt as 
to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on 
account of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, 
ete. In certain other instances the doubt is removed by the 
employment of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whe- 
ther there is invariable concomitance of fire with smoke, is re- 
moved by reasoning as follows :—Had fire constantly accom- 
panied smoke there would have been smoke in an ignited iron- 
ball: but in it there is fire and no smoke; so there is no invari- 
able concomitance of fire with smoke (but there is that of 
smoke with fire). 

The reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried 
on only as long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of 
regressus ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed 
to establish invariable concomitance, does not apply to the pre- 
sent case in which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of 
doubt and does not continue up, to the commencement of the 
processes establishing invariable concomitance. 


aa: | 
Reasoning (or Confutation). 


The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illus- 
trated as follows :— 

Interrogation.—Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning.—Ilf smoke could abide without fire, it would 
not have been a product of fire. _ 

Re-interrogation.—Is smoke a product of fire ¢ | 

Reasoning. lf smoke were produced neither from fire 
nor from non-fire; then it would have been a non- 
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effect. Why does he then entertain doubt? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no 
doubt that smoke as an effect cannot be produced 
without a cause. Smoke is in fact a product of 
fire without which it cannot abide. 


Qaigaae: | 
Comprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance. 


Comprehensiveness (anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance 
previously defined. The invariable concomitance involving 
reciprocal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on 
account of shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. 
Of the five provisional definitions of inygriable concomitance 
the third and the fifth, and of those of thi® invariable concomi- 
tance of a special form, the second and the third involve reci- 
procal non-existence. The conclusive definition of invariable 
concomitance may also be so modified as to involve reciprocal 
non-existence. Of these the third definition of the invariable 
concomitance of a special form is by far very short. 


STH aerae | 


Intercourse whose Character’is General. 


We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrificial ground with fire of 
the same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases 
of fire, we cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, 
until we can establish the invariable concomitance of all cases 
of smoke with all cases of fire. We can establish the invari- 
able concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire if 
we assume the knowledge of smokeness (the generic nature of 
smoke) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of 
smoke, and the knowledge of fireness (the generic nature of 
fire) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of fire. 
This sort of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a 
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ledge of smokeness there is the intereourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the 
perception of a particular smoke and smokeness there are no 
doubt ordinary intercourses of union and united-inherence res- 
pectively, but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the 
knowledge of smokeness the intercourse is a transcendent one. 
It cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of 
smoke the present ones can be perceived by our eyes indepen- 
dent of the knowledge of smokeness, while the past and future 
cases of smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot 
be perceived at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. 
Therefore the intercourse, viz. the knowledge of smokeness, 
through which we perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent 
one whose character is general. Hence the apprehension of 
invariable concomitance of a particular case of smoke with a 
particular case of fire refers through the intercourse whose 
character is general to all cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 


aaa aaifesrn: | 


Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is 
General. 


If the intercourse whose character is general, were not 
accepted, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there 
were instances in whjch smoke (the middle term) did not accom- 
pany fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which 
were present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with 
cases of fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding 
any case of exception. As for the past and future cases of 
smoke, or the cases of smoke of distant places, we could not 
know them as they were beyond the range of our eyes. In the 
absence of knowledge of those cases of smoke it would be 
impossible for us to entertain any doubt as to whether they 
constantly accompanied fire. Doubt being impossible there 
. could not be any reasoning employed to remove it. Hence we 
could not apprehend an invariable concomitance. But if the 
intercourse whose character is general, is admitted, we can ex- 
plain the perception of all cases of smoke through the inter- 
course of smokeness. It is possible for doubt to arise in res- 
pect of some of these cases of smoke through non-recognition = 
i ecial erties We must therefore admit inter- — 
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be unconditional. <A condition (upadhi) is that which con- 
stantly accompanies the major term, but does not always accom- 
pany the middle term, e.g. 


The hill is full of smoke 
because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 


Diagram VI. 


Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The 





: abides in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not 
being absent from the locus of the major term, ‘“ Not accom- 
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panying the middle term” is the state of being the counter- 
part of that absolute non-existence which abides in the locus 
of the middle term, that is, the state of being absent from the 
locus of the middle term. In diagram VI “wet fuel” is not 
absent from the region of smoke, but it is present in some regions 
of fire and absent from the remaining regions of the same. 

Mitra has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate 
vegetables. is black, but other sons that were conceived while 
she did not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned. 
In diagram VII we find that ‘‘ eating vegetables”’ is a condi- 
tion which accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accom- 
pany her fair-complexioned sons. 

Some say that “eating vegetables” is not a condition in- 
asmuch as it does not always accompany blackness; for in- 
stance, the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating veget- 
ables. Gangesa meets the objection by saying that the black- 
ness marking Mitra’s son is not of the same nature as the 
blackness which abides in a pot. A condition is, according to 
him, to be clearly defined as follows :— 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the 
major term, but does not always accompany the middle term in 
respect of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz. ( 1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be sure when we know with certainty 
that it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not 
always accompany the middle term; and it is said to be sus- 
pected when there is doubt as to its accompanying the major 
term or as to its not accompanying the middle term. An in- 
stance of a suspected condition is given below —— 


The earth has a maker, 
because it is a product (caused by a body). 


Here “caused by a body” isa condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a pergon, but not if the | 
maker is a collection of atoms), but does not always accom- 
pany a product (for instance, a product lies a potis caused by 
a body, but a product like a ie tning is not so caused). The ie co (i 
condition, viz. *‘ causing by a body”’ is therefore a susp ted “ 
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doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, may not necessarily involve a doubt, Gafigesa prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
of a desire to know the connection, e.g. in the proposition “ the 
hill is full of fire,’’ the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
minor term is so called not merely if there is an absence of 
knowledge of its connection with the major term, but also if 
the absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to 
arrive at the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as 
such merely by establishing with it a connection of the major 
term if that connection has already been known, but we shall 
be justified in treating it as the minor term if there is in us a 
desire again to establish the connection. 

A similar locus, a homogeneous, affirmative or positive example 
(sapaksa) is that in which the major term is known with cer- 
tainty to abide, e.g. the hill is full of fire, because it is full of 
smoke, as a kitchen. 

A dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous, or negative example (vip- 
aksa) is that in which the major term is known not to abide, e.g. 
the hill is full of fire, becanse it is full of smoke; where there 1s 
no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 


qxIaU: | 
Consideration or Knowledge of Premisses. 


Consideration (paramarsa) is the knowledge that the middle 
term in invariable concomitance with the major term abides 
in the minor, ¢.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here consideration consists of the knowledge that in the 
hill abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. 
This knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 

The ancients held that smoke actually perceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with 
fire was the cause of inference. But Gangesa opposes this 
view by saying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, 
then inference could not take place from smoke that had been 
destroyed or that had not yet arrived. On hearing that there 
will be smoke here, a person can at once infer that there will 
be fire here, although he does not actually perceive smoke 
which is not present. It is therefore not smoke itself but the 

edge of it that, $0 the cause of the inference. In other 
the middle term actually perceived together with the 
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knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with fire, is not 
the cause of inference, but consideration or knowledge that in 
the minor term abides the middle term which is, in invariable 
concomitance with the major term, is such a cause. 


HAAN FARIA 
An Exclusively Affirmative Inference. 


Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference (kevalanvayyanumanam), (2) an exclusively 
negative inference (kevalavyatirekyanumanam), and (3) an 
affirmative-negative inference (anvaya-vyatirekyanumanam). 

The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there 
is no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference 
in which the major term is not the counterpart of that abso- 
lute non-existence which has an abode ; oras an inference in 
which there is no non-presence of the major term, e.g. 


This is nameable. 
because it is knowable—(vide diagram I1). 


aan Biatawaqa«ag | 
An Exclusively Negative Inference. 


An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not 
abide in anything else than in the minor term, e.g. “3 

The earth is different from other things, 
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The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a kitchen and not as a lake. 


surat: | 
Presumption. 


The Mimamsakas say that presumption (arthapatti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that *‘ Devadatta 
who is fat does not eat in the day’’ we at once conclude that 
he eats in the night. Since a person cannot become fat unless 
he eats either in the day or in the hight, and since he does not 
eat in the day it follows by presumption that he eats in the 
night. 

Gangesa does not admit presumption to be a separate 
means of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference * 
which establishes the absence of the middle term through 
the absence of the major term. Here the absence of eating in 
the night would have been followed by the absence of that 
fatness which is attended with non-eating in the day. 


arulaaiaa | 
Inference for One’s Self. 


Inference is of two kinds: (1) inference for one’s self 
(sviarthadnumaéana) and (2) inference for the sake of others 
(pararthinumana). A person having himself repeatedly 
observed in the kitchen and other places the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke 
on it. He recollects that wherever there is smoke there is fire, 
and thereupon knowledge arises in him that “ this hill has 
smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire.”” This 
knowledge is called ‘‘ consideration of the sign” (lingapara- 
marsa) or simply “ consideration ’’ (paramarsa) from which 
follows the knowledge that “‘ this hill has fire’ which is called 
inferential conclusion (anumiti). This is the process of in- 
ference for one’s self. 


qeTUurTaag | 
Inference for the Sake of Others. 


When a person having inferred fire from smoke demon- 
strates it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is 
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called “‘ an inference for the sake of others.’”” The process of 
this inference is as follows :— 

1. The hill has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke, 

3. All that has smoke has fire as a kitchen, 

4. This hill has smoke, 

5. Therefore this hill has fire. 


The demonstration given above produces in other people 
“consideration of the sign’? which necessarily makes them 
admit that the hill has fire 


Ta: | 
Syllogism. 

Svllogism (nyfva) is the name for a collection of five 
sentences which give rise to knowledge that produces consider- 
ation. It is set forth as follows :-— 

1. This hill is full of fire—proposition. 

2. Because it is full of smoke—reason. 

3. All that is full of smoke is full of fire as a 
kitchen—example. 

4. This hill is full of smoke—application. 

5. Therefore this hil! is full of fire—conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises 
in the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill 
is full of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire,’ 
from which follows the conclusion “ this hill is full of fire.”’ 
Sylogism is therefore the name -for the entire collection of five 
sentences each of which is called a part or member. 


Baaat: | 
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and which contributes to the production of the entire know- 
ledge which produces consideration, e.g. 


This hill is fiery. 


It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e.g. this hill 
is fiery (why so? because it is smoky). 


ea: | 
The Reason or Middle Term. 


The reason or middle term (hetu) is a word, with the 
instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces 
knowledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) 
but which contributes to the production of the entire know- 
ledge that gives rise to consideration, ¢.7. because it is smoky 
(i.e. by or from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative (anvayt) and 
(2) the negative (vyatireki). The affirmative reason is a 
member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, 
which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the 
member expressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all 
that is smoky being fiery as a kitchen. The negative reason is 
a member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to 
it, which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of 
the member expressive of a negative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all that 
is not fierv being not smoky as a lake. 


Seietmg | 
Example. 

The example (udiharana) is a word which while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the 
middle term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes 
another knowle gag proceeds from the sentence expressive 
of consideration, 


All ‘het | is smoky is fiery as a kitchen. 
[So is this hill smoky]. 


saa: | 
Application. 


The Spplicationy upanaya) is a member which produces 
consideration, $8 [All that is smoky is fiery]. So is this 
hill smoky. | 


' v 


_-_-_-_ 


- og Application (upanaya) i tho sentence expressive of consideration. 
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fanaaq | 
Conclusion. 


Conclusion (nigamana) is a sentence which, while causing 
knowledge which gives rise to consideration, produces knowledge 
of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 
its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g. 

{In this hill there is smoke which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire.| Therefore in this hill there is fire, or therefore 


this hill is fiery. 
Sania | 
Fallacies. 
Sarre ara rath | 
A General Definition of Fallacy. 


A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by 
exposing fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is 
therefore necessary to define a fallacy which in Sanskrit is called 
hetvabhasa, a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a 
fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an 
inference. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five 
kinds of fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or 
uncertain (savyabhicHira or anaikfinta), (2) the contradictory 
(viruddha), (3) the counterbalanced (satpratipaksita), (4) the 
unproved or inconclusive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible 
(baidhita). The defects involved in the above reasons are 
respectively the following :-—(1) the erraticalness or uncertainty 
(vvyabhicara), (2) contradiction (virodha), (3) counterbalance 
(satpratipaksa), (4) absence of proof or inconclusiveness 
(asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility (bidha). * ag 
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A reason is said to be foo general if it abides in the locus 

of the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g. 
This hill is smoky, 
because it is fiery- 

Here the reason * fire”’ abides in the region of smoke (as 
in a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke 
(as in an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough 
if it abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that 


of its absence, ¢.q. 
This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of ether. 
Here the reason is ether which has no locus. Ether 
abides neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence 


of fire. 
A reason is said to be non-exclusive if it is deatitute of an 


example, affirmative or negative. e.q. 
All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 
Here we cannoticite any example as “all things” is the 
subject. 


faaz: | 
The Contradictory Reason. 


The contradictory (viruddha) is a reason which is the 
counterpart of that non-existence which constantly accom- 
panies the major term, e.g. 

. This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 


Here the reason is contradictory inasmuch as water is the 
rpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly 














The contradictory may also be defined as a reason 
(middle term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence 
of the probandum (major term) ]. 
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One reason—Sound is eternal because it is audible. 


Opposite reason—Sound is non-eternal because it is a 
product. 


In the above instances as the consideration of both sides 
prevails, there is no real inference. The inference from one 
reason being of as much force as that from the other reason, the 
two inferences neutralize each other. 


=afas: | 
The Unproved Reason. 


The unproved (asiddha) reason is of three kinds: (1) 
unproved on the part of its locus or the subject (A&srayvasiddha), 
(2) unproved with regard to its own nature (svarapasiddha), 
~_ Sd unproved in respect of accompaniment (vyaipyatva- 
siddha). 


qraaifas: | 
A Reason which is Unproved on the Part of 
its Locus. 

A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to 
a death This golden hill is fiery, 

because it is BEIOIY: 


{Here the reason “‘smoke” is unproved as its locus is 
unreal on account of goldness not belonging toa hill}. 
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ing its invariable concomitance with the major term. It is 
subdivided as follows :— 

(a) Unproved on the part of the major term (saidhya- 
siddhi) which occurs when there is a useless 
adjective appended to that term, e.g. 

This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. [* Golden’ is use- 
less |. y 

(6) Unproved on the part of the reason (hetvasiddhi) 
which occurs when there is a useless adjective 
appended to it, e.y. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of blue smoke.  [* Blue’ is 
useless. 

(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance 
(Vyaptyasiddhi) which occurs when there is a 
condition attached to the reason, e.q. 

This hill is full of smoke, 

because it is full of fire [nourished by wet 
fuel, which is a condition attached to the 
reason |. 


atfera: | 
The Incompatible Reason. 

An incompatible reason (badhita) occurs when there is 
the knowledge that the major term which is assigned to the 
minor term does not really abide in it, e.g. 

| Fire is cold, 

| because it is a substance. 

The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs 
under the following circumstances :— 

1. The minor term being incompatible with perception 





o  (paksah pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 
sy A pot is all-pervading, 
“48 because it is existent. 
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4. The minor term being incompatible with perception 
which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah s&idhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa-badhi- 
tah), e.g. 
Fire is non-warm, 
because it is a product. . 


5. The minor term being incompatible with the inference 
which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah s&idhya-prativogyanumana badhi- 
tah), e.g. 

Sound ts inaudible, 
because it is a quality (of ether). 


6. The minor term being incompatible with comparison 
which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sa&dhya-pratiyogyupaméana-badchi- 
tah). e.9. 

Bos gavaeusness is not the connotation of the 
term bos gavaecus, 
because it is a general notion. 


7. The minor term being incompatible with the evidence 
which is analogous to the evidence that establishes 
the major term (paksah sadhya-graihaka-prama- 
na-jatiya-pramaéna-viruddhah), e.g. 


The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had 
life, as a conch-shell. 
[The scripture declares a conch shell to be pure but not 
the skull of a deceased person.] 


8. The minor term being incompatible with perc option 
which establishes the middle term (paksah hetu- 
grahaka-pratyaksa-badhitah) » .g. | | 
Water and air are warm, <4 om 
because they are possessed of touch 
unlike that of che earth. . 
: minor term ey 
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The Rajastya sacrifice should be 
celebrated by Brahmanas, 
because it is the means of conquering heaven. 


_ [From verbal testimony the Rajasiya sacrifice is ascer- 
tained to be a duty of the Ksatriyas and not of the 
Brahmanas. | 


PAM aA HSS HAST HSMM 


Fallacies are Serviceable as they Point out Inefficiency. 


A fallacy when exposed is a good reply to an opponent 
whose argument is pointed out by it to be inefficient. 
Quibbles and far-fetched analogies are not good replies as they 
are of no use in this respect. The far-fetched analogies are 
moreover self-destructive. 


SALAAM | 
Inference of God. 


By inference we can prove the existence of God, the maker 
of the universe. The inference employed for this purpose runs 
as follows :— 

The universe has a maker 
because it is a product as a pot. 


The causes which operate in the case of a product may be 
stated thus :— 

There must be (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 
agent himself of the materials which constitute a product, (2) 
a desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 

making it. 

For instance, in making a product called a pot (1) there 
are in the potter a perception of the pieces that constitute a 
pot, (2) a desire on his part to make it, and (3) his actual 
making of it. 

Similarly in the case of a product called a binary atomic 
compound (dvyanuka) there must be (1) perception by an agent 
of the atoms which constitute the compound, (2) a desire in 
him to make it, (3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms 
are supersensuous and as such cannot be perceived by man. 
Hence the maker of the binary atomic compound is an agent 
who is not man but God. 


Book IIT. 


the word 
ord bos-gavaeus 
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signifies an animal tae is like a cow, goes into a forest where 
1 sees an animal like a cow. Ke- 
Bmrcl sir bouh ombart. collecting the instructive assertion of 
son. _ the elder he institutes a comparison 
by which he arrives at the conclusion 
that the animal which he sees is the thing signified by the 
word bos-gavaeus. The means by which this conclusion has 
been arrived at is called comparison (upamaina). This means 
is the knowledge of likeness between a cow and a bos-gavaeus. 
The word comparison is ordinarily taken to signifv the whole 
process. 
The intercourse or operation (vyfpira) in the case of 
comparison consists in the recollection of the instructive 
assertion of the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies 
an animal which is like cow. The result of comparison 
(upamiti) is the knowledge of the relation of a name to some- 
thing so named. 
The MimAmsakas maintain that likeness (sidrsya) is a 
distinct object which is not included 
in the seven categories of the 
Vaisesikas. The signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, 
according to them, an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow. Gangesa opposes this view by saying that it is cumber- 
some. A thing is said to bear likeness to another thing if it 
while possessing the special property of the latter thing is 
different from the same in the generic nature. Such being the 
definition of likeness we have to admit an infinite number of 
likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they refer. The 
real signification of the word bos-gavaeus, according to 
Gangesa, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow but an animal which possesses the generic nature of a 
bos-gavaeus (that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeuses). 
Hence the result of comparison consists of knowledge of the 
relation between the word bos-gavaeus and the animal which 
possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus. — 
Some say that the knowledge of signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus is derived through percep- 

Comparison 18 0F tion. This is absurd. Though th 
gti beets relation between the word bos-gavaeus 
and the animal called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a 
in union, it is impossible 


Likeness explained. 
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through the knowledge of likeness independent of the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance which 1s indispensable to an 
inference. Moreover in the case of knowledge derived through 
comparison there is in us a self-consciousness of the form * I 
compare ” but not of the form “ L infer.” 


Book IV. 
q= AHewmA—Verbal Testimony. 
wd faeqma | 


Definition of Verbal Testimony. 


A speech! (gabda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is 
uttered by a person as an outcome of his true knowledge of 
its meaning. e.g. the speech. viz a horse runs, is a means of 
valid knowledge if it has been uttered by a person who knows 
its meaning. The means by which or the process in which the 
valid knowledge is derived is called verbal testimony (4abda- 
pramanam). A speech uttered by a person who does not know 
its meaning may produce knowledge the validity of which is 


uncertain. 
Wis ate: | 
Verbal Knowledge. 


Any knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal 
knowledge (s&abda bodhah). It is the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified by words which possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality, and convey 
intention. The process in which the verbal knowledge is pro- 
duced is descri as follows :— 

A speech—ghatah asti (there is a pot). _ 

(L) At first there is the hearing* (Sabdasya Sravanam) 
of words in the speech, viz. ghata+h+as-+ ti 
there + is + a + pot). 

(ii.) en there is the recollection of things (arthasya 
smaranam) signified by the words, viz. the recol- 
lection of “ pot” signified by the word “ ghata,” 

; of “one” signified by ““h” (a modification of the 
firat case-ending su), of “existing” signified by 
““as”’ and of “the state of abiding ™ signified by 
““ti’? (a verbal termination in the third person, 






iber, present tense). 
here is the knowledge of the mutual 
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connection of things thus recollected (samsarga- 
bodhah), that is. the knowledge that ‘pot’ as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence. The 
knowledge in this third step is specially called a 
verbal knowledge. } 

(iv.) Lastly there is sel/-consciousness (anuv yavasiya) 
of the knowledge in the following form: “I am 
the possessor of the knowledge of pot which as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence.”’ 


T= QTAHTMAaI=: | 
Speech as a Means of Valid Knowledge. 


Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? 


A means otherwise called an instrument (karana) is that 
cause which when brought into operation necessarily produces 
its effect. A speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a 
means inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a 
person who knows its meaning, produce knowledge unless it is 
attended with expectancy, consistency, etc. Therefore “a 
“peer not,”’ say the Buddhists. ‘‘a means of valid know- 

ge. 

A speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. Gangesa 
opposes the above view by saying that if the Buddhists do not 
admit a speech to be a means are valid knowledge whence do 
they derive the validity of their own speech, viz. “‘ a speech is 
not a means of valid knowledge.’ The verbal testimony being 
denied, their speech cannot be proved as valid and as such 
cannot be advanced against any party. On the contrary if 
their speech is admitted as valid they will have to abandon 
their contention that “‘ a speech is not a means of valid know- 
ledge.”” The contention of the Buddhists is therefore baseless, 
and a speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. But the 
speech, if it is to be a means of valid knowledge, must not be 
a bare one: it should be attended with expectancy, consisten- 


The speech is mentioned as the means or instrument 
because it is the main cause in the production of valid know- 
ledge, while expectancy, consistency, etc., are mere attendant 
causes or conditions. It should be stated here that only one 
cause without attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 
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valid knowledge, there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) 
of the things signified by it, and through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge we actually perceive the things in our 
mind. The function of verbal testimony being thus performed 
by mental perception, there is no necessity for assuming the 
former as a distinct means of valid knowledge. 


Verbal testimony is not included in perception. 

Gangesa holds that a speech which is attended with 
expectancy, etc., and produces recollection of things signified 
by it, must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite 
distinct from perception. Just as in the perception of a colour 
our eye is the means or instrument, its union with the colour 
is the intercourse, and the perceptual knowledge is the result, 
so in the verbal testimony a speech is the means or instru- 
ment, the recollection of things signified by it is the inter- 
course and the verbal knowledge is the result. A speech there- 
fore serves the same purpose in verbal testimony as the sense- 
organs do in perception, in other words, a speech is the means 
of verbal knowledge, and considering the distinct nature of 
this means we must admit verbal testimony to be a distinct 
means of valid knowledge. 


Is verbal testimony included in inference ? 

The Vaisesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from a speech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified 
by the words. The knowledge of the mutual connection of 
things thus recollected, which is designated as verbal know- 
ledge, is, according to the Vaisesikas, derived from inference. 
Suppose one utters a speech thus: ‘‘he beat the cow with a 
stick."” On hearing this speech the listener may, say the 
Vaisesikas, infer as follows :— 

1. The words constituting this speech must have been 
preceded by knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things as intended by the speaker and remin- 
ded by his words—proposition. 

2. Because they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and 
convey the intention of the speaker—reason. 

3. The hoe: of all speeches possessing expectancy, etc., 
and conveying the intention of a speaker are 
preceded by the knowledge of the mutual connec - 
tion of things as intended by the speaker and 
reminded by his words just as the words of a 

speech, viz. ‘* bring a pot’ uttered by me (the 
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for admitting a separate means of knowledge called verbal 
testimony. 


Verbal knowledge is not included in injerence. 


; Gangesa opposes the above view as follows :-—The inference 
as shown above is not valid inasmuch as it does not involve 
knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in the case of verbal 
testimony but the knowledge of things reminded, that is, 
knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the things. This 
is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our activity 
im respect of a thing arises from our knowledge of the 
thing itself but not from our knowledge of knowledge of 
the thing which. as in the case of knowledge of error, may 
not contain in itself the cause of activity. Moreover verbal 
knowledge is not, like inferential knowledge, dependent on 
the knowledge of invariable concomitance between the words 
of a speech and knowledge of the mutual connection of things 
sigpified by them, but it results immediately from the words 
as 500n as expectancy. consistency. etc., existing among them 
have been known. Again. after verbal knowledge has been 
produced there arises self-consciousness of the form “‘ I know 
from the speech’’ but not of the form ‘‘I know through 
inference.”’ 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot pro- 
duce verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess 
expectancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and 
convey intention. 

STH ate: | 
Expectancy. 

A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy 
(akanksa) to another word if it cannot without the latter 
produce knowledge of its interconnection in a speech. For 
instance, ‘ Devadattah graimam gacchati’ (Devadatta goes to 
the village) is a speech in which the word © Devadatta" (in the 
nominative case ) is expectant for the word * gacchati’ (* goes 
the verb), and this latter in its turn is expectant for ‘ grimam 
(‘ village’ in the objective case). In the same way the crude 
word ‘ Devadatta’” is expectant for ‘h’ (the same as su the first 
case-ending), the crude word ‘grama’ for ‘am’ (the second 
one aattonk and ‘gam’ (the root) for ‘ti’ (the verbal suffix). 


A crude word (nama) and a bere Poding (vibhakti), a root 
(dhatu) and a verbal suffix (€khyata), an 
a case (kAraka) are expectant for each other. 


a verb (kriya) and 
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words ina speech. For instance. no verbal knowledge is derived 
from such a speech as ‘agnina sifica’ (sprinkle with fire) 
because it is incompatible with fire being an instrument in the 
act of sprinkling. Consistency may be certain or doubtful but 
in either case there will be verbal knowledge. 


qrara: | 
Contiguity. 

Contiguity (satti) consists in the enunciation of words, 
which are connected with each other, without a long pause 
between them, e.g. the speech, viz. *‘ bring water”’ will convey 
no meaning if one utters the word * bring ™ now, and the word 
“water” after an hour. 


aTqueaa | 
Intention. 


Intention ( tatparyya). which indicates the wish of a 
speaker, consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge 
of a special thing. If at the time of eating meal one says 
‘bring saindhava ” we are to understand by the word “ saind- 
hava’’ a quantity of salt and not a horse. 


weifAama¢aie: | 


The Non-eternity of Sound. 


Sounds (gabda} such as & etec., are multifarious inasmuch 
as we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the 
corresponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that 
sounds are many each of which is produced and destroyed, 
we must admit them to be non-eternal. In fact such an 
expression as ‘the uproar that arose in the market has now 
ceased * proves beyond a doubt that sound is liable to destruction. 


SS qoSeaale: | 
Sound Destroyed and not Concealed. 


If sounds are destructible, their aggregates the speeches 
must also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is 
consequently non-eternal. The Mimaimsakas say that though 
the Veda as a collection of speeches was liable to destruction, 
as it has come down through succession of teachers, its 
continuity is uninterrupted. Gangesa opposes the above view 
by saying that from allusions occurring in the socio- te ig 
institutes (smrti) and from usages that have prevailed from 
olden times we can infer that once there existed certain branches 





Veda is non-eternal, 
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The Veda is defined by Gangesa as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things 
signified by words and the things signified by which are not the 
objects of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from 
means other than verbal testimony. 


fafeare: | 


Injunction. 


The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inas- 
much as it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction 
(widhi) is a speech which produces in a person such conviction 
as induces him to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by the speech, e.g. ‘‘ Let a person. who wishes to go 
to heaven, perform a horse-sacrifice’’ is an injunction. ‘‘ Let 
not a man drink wine ” is another injunction. 

According to Kumarila the conviction, which in an 
ordinary speech represents the purpose of the speaker and in 
the case of the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) 
the potentiality of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the 
form: ‘‘ this speech directs me to perform or to desist from 
performing the act signified by it.”’ 

Prabhikara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by 
the speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

Gangesa, who is not satisfied with any of the above 
explanations, maintains that the conviction produced in the 
person consists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified 
by the speech is capable of being performed by him, (6) that 
the performance of it will fulfil his object of desire, and (c) 
that no serious inconvenience will Secompery, ie performance. 

All logicians agree however in holding that the conviction 
is produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle “ lin” 
(corresponding to the English word ‘let ’’) of the speech itself. 


ayAaTs: | 
‘Merit and Demerit. 
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Gangesa opposes the above view by saving that it is 
cumbersome to assume that so many kinds of belief are 
produced from a speech to induce us to perform or desist from 
Hea aa the act signified by it. Let us for the sake of 

revitvy assume that the conviction produced by a speech 
consists merely of the belief that the act signified by the speech 
is such as can be performed by us. This belief in the theory 
of Gangesa, includes in it two other beliefs, vic. that the act is 
capable of fulfilling our desire and that there is no serious 
inconvenience involved in it. 


wifmate: | 
Potentiality. 


The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation ' called tmdication (in Sanskrit 
“wrtti"’). Itis on account of this special relation that we are, 
on hearing the word ** pot,” able to recollect the thing known 
asa pot. This special relation possessed by a word is generally 
called its potentiality (Sakti). Nice distinctions are however 
often made in this matter. The special relation is described as 
being of two kinds, viz. 1. signification (samketa) and mnplica- 
tion (laksan&i). The signification is again subdivided as 
(Ll) permanent and (2) occasional. The permanent signification 
which a word bears is called specially its potentiality (Sakti). 
This potentiality, which is the capacity of a word to refer to 
(i.e. produce recollection of) a particular thing, depends upon 
the will of God manifesting itself in the form: “ let such and 
such a thing be understood by such and sucha word.”” For 
instance the potentiality of the word “pot” consists in its 
producing recollection of an earthen vessel. The occasional 
signification is called fechnicality (paribhasi) which depends 
upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form : ‘* such and 
such a thing is to be understood by such and such a word.” 
A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection of a 
particular thing as desired by man. For instance “‘nadi"’ is a 
technical word for bases ending in I or G. The distinction 
between the anent and occasional significations is over- 
looked by those logicians who mantain that words derive 
their signification, or rather potentiality, not from the will of 
God but from the will of man. There is according to them as 
much potentiality in an ordinary word as in a technical one. 


7 The potentiality of a word is ascertained from the following 


e.g. the word (sound) jar docs 
although the former abides in 
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l. Grammar (vyikarana), ¢.g. in the sentence: Caitrah 
pacati (Caitra cooks), the potentiality of the crude 
word “‘Caitra,”’ the nominative case-ending * h, 
the root ‘‘ pac”’ and the verbal suffix “‘ ti” is as- 
certained from grammar. 

Comparison (upamfana), é.g. in the sentence: “‘a 
bos-gavaeus is like a cow,’ the potentiality of 
bos-gavaeus is ascertained through comparison. 

3. Dictionary (kosa), e.g. the potentiality of the word 
‘“‘ blue’ to refer to the quality of blueness is as- 
certained from dictionary. 

4. Reliable assertion, (apta-vakya), e.g. that the word 
“pika”’ signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained 
from the word of a competent scholar. 

5. Usage (vyavahara), e.g. on hearing “ bring a table,”’ 
‘take away a table,’’ etc., and on seeing the table 
brought and taken away, one understands the 
potentiality of the word “ ‘table.”’ 

6. Context (wikya-Sesa), e.g. if in a sentence the mean- 
ing of the word “ vava’’ (which may refer to a 
barley-corn or a panic seed) is not clear we can 
ascertain its true meaning (as a barley-corn) by a 
reference to the remaining sentences in which it 
is spoken of as having ears. 

7. Description (vivrti), e.g. when we describe a belliger- 
ent nation to be a warlike one, we can under- 
stand the potentiality of the word “ belligerent.” 

8. Association with well known words, e.g. the 
potentiality of the word “ pika’’ to refer to a 
bird is easily understood when the word is 
associated with some well-known words as follows : 


‘in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 


We have found that each word possesses the potentiality 
of producing recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of 
God or man. Now the question arises as to whether the 
potentiality refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as 
an individual. If we suppose that the potentiality refers to an 
individual, we shall have to assume, say the Mimamsakas, an 
infinite number of potentialities corresponding to the in- 
dividuals to which they refer. If on the other hand we assume 
that the potential refers to a genus, we shall have to assume 
ici one y correspondin to the genus which pul 
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Hence, he concludes that the potentiality really refers to the 
individuals coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as 
follows :— 


lL. The etymological (yaugika) is a word which is under- 
stood by the potentiality of its component parts 
alone, e.g. the word ‘ data’ (giver) refers to the 
agent of giving. 

2. The conventional (ridha) is a word which is under- 
stood by the potentiality of its entirety in- 
dependently of that of its parts, e.g. the word 
‘ go” signifies a cow (and not ‘ the agent of going’ 
which is the meaning of its parts}. 

3. The etymologo-conventional (yoga-ridha) is a word 
which is understood by the potentiality of the 
whole harmoniously with the potentiality of its 
parts, e.g. the word ‘ pankaja’ signifies a water- 
lily which is born in the mud. 

4. The etymological-conventional (yaugika-ridha) is a 
word which is understood either by the power of 
its entirety or by that of its parts, eg. the 
word™ udbhid ° signifies a germ cutting a seed up, 
or a sacrifice 


ASM | 
Implication. 

By implication (laksana&) a word refers to a thing which ts 
related to another thing which is the signification of the word 
but which does not signifiv the intention of the speaker. e.g. 
the word ‘Ganges’ in the sentence, viz. ‘the cow-keeper 
dwells on the Ganges, does not signify the current which is 
referred to by the potentiality of the word but signifies the 
bank which bears to the current the relation of proximity. 
Similarly the word ‘crow’ in the sentence, viz. * protect the 
curd from the crow’ signifies by implication any thing that 
injures the curd. 


- SHATTATES: | 
, _ Compound Words. | 
In Sanskrit the compound word (samésa) is of six kinds, 
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the residual aggregative compound (ekasesa) and 6. an indeclin- 
able compound (avyayibhava). 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its 
potentiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to 
another thing, e.g. Citragum Anaya (lit. bring the brindled- 
cow-man) signifies “bring the man having a brindled cow.’ 
The first word citra (brindled) refers through its potentiality to 
the quality of “ brindledness"’ while the second word * go’ 
(cow) besides pointing out, through its potentiality, the thing 
called cow refers also by implication to its owner. 

srammarians maintain that when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination 
possesses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is 
eonnected with but lies beyond the things signified by its 
component words, e.g. Citra-gu (brindled-cow) refers to ‘‘owner- 
ship" over and above the quality of being “* brindled”’ and the 
“cow. Gangesa holds that in an attributive compound all 
potentialities lie in the words which are combined together to 
form the compound, and there is no potentiality in the com- 
bination itself. 

‘An the determinative compound the second word possesses 
its fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both 
potentiality and implication, e.g. rija-purusah (a king-officer, 
that is, an officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to 
the king in which the word “ raéja”’ refers to a “ king’’ as well 
as to “‘ connection with him.”’ 

In the descriptive compound in which the component 
words stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is 
no special rule for the possession of potentialities by them, 
e.g. nilotpalam (blue-lotus). The same is the case with the 
numeral compound, e.g. pafica-gavam (five cows). 

In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for 
the assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, ¢.g. yama-varunau {yama and varuna). oe 

In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality 
and implication in the last word, e.g. upakumbham (near the — 
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root, e.g. Ratho gacchati (a chariot moves) signifies that the 
chariot is possessed of the operation favourable to moving. 


BTAqal=: | 
The Roots. 


The root (dhatu) of a verb refers to the operation favour- 
able to the effect of what is signified by the verb, e.g. the 
root *‘ gam fgoing) in the sentence, viz. sa grimarm gacchati 
(he goes to the village) refers to moving which is favourable to 
his connection with the village which is the effect of his going. 
In the case of an intransitive verb the root refers merely to 
the operation, ¢.g. sa tisthati (he stays) in which ‘ stha’ 
signifies merely ‘ staying.’ 


Suaware: | 
Prefixes. 


The prefix (upasarga) by itself does not bear any mean- 
ing but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root 
that follows, ¢.g. ‘vi’ in ‘ vijayate’ (completely conquers) 
signifies a completeness of conquest. 


VAWMaASaT TARA: | 
Validity of the Four Means of Knowledge. 


Some say that a gesture (cesta) is a means of valid 
knowledge. But this is absurd inasmuch as a gesture merely 
reminds us of words which produce knowledge. That a deaf 
person is sometimes prompted to activity by a gesture must 
be due to the fact that he infers the desire of the man who 
makes the gesture. So a gesture is included in either verbal 
testimony orinference. Similarly tradition (aitihya) and rumour 
(janasruti) are not distinct from verbal testimony while 
presumption (arthipatti) and non-perception (anupalabdbi) 
are comprised in inference. 








8. Notes on the Anatomy of a Double Monstrosity in 
the Chick. 


By D. R. Buarracuarya, M.Sc., Professor, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. 


(Read at the Indian Science Congress. Jan. 1917.) 
[With Plates ITI—IV.} 


Katernal Features.—The specimen consists of two individ- 
uals, intimately connected together along their ventral 
side. The most peculiar point is that there is only one head, 

. and consequently only one mouth, and only a pair of sensory 
organs common to both the individuals. Externally there 
is only one neck, but on removing the skin and connective 
tissue, two separate necks become distinctly visible. A distinct 
anus and uropygium to each individual is present. The two 
necks at their bases are twisted in such a manner, that in 
comparison with the animal as a whole, the two individuals 
acquire a lateral position. 

Endoskeleton.—The skull is, mostly, in a cartilaginous 
stage. The exoccipital bones have not vet been formed, nor is 
there any indication of an _ occipital condyle. The bony 
elements of the vertebral column, the limbs and limb girdles. 
however, are fairly well developed. Some interesting peculiari- 
ties exist in connection with the ribs and the sternum. In- 
stead of the ribs of both sides of each individual becoming 
joined together to a common sternum, as in the normal chick, 
the ribs of the adjacent sides of the two individuals become 
joined together to a sternum of that side. There are, thus, 
two distinct sterni, lying not ventrally, but laterally to the 
individuals. In the space between the two sterni (fig. 7) Hes 

the major portion of the viscera. The sternum itself is in a 

| cartilaginous condition and the keel is very feebly developed. 

Te ‘The clavicles, ribs, and uncinate processes are fairly well devel- 
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also the reproductive organs. It must be understood, however, 
that all these cavities are continuous with one another and in 
reality are portions of a big thoracico-abdominal cavity. 

Digestive Orqgans.—The greater part of the digestive organs 
lies in the central body-cavity. The single gullet, crop and 
stomach are common to both the individuals. The duodenum 
arises from the gizzard close to the entrance of the proventric- 
ulus, and encloses, as usual, a single pancreas in its fold. It 
then passes off into the ileum, which at first presents q very 
much coiled appearance. At about the middle of its entire 
length, the ileum divides into two. This is the first indication 
of the division of the intestine. From this point, one branch 
after a slightly coiled course enters the right lateral cavity, 1.e. 
the abdominal cavity of the right individual The other com- 
paratively longer branch traverses the central body-cavity, 
passing dorsally to the stomach, takes a slightly spiral course, 
and then enters the left lateral cavity, or the abdominal cavity 
of the left individual (fig. 4). The ileum in the right individual 
passes into a dilated rectum and the junction between the two 
is marked by a pair of elongated coeca. The ileum in the left 
individual passes with very little change of diameter into the 
rectum. I have not been able to find out the coeca in this 
individual. In the cloaca, in both the individuals, the usual 
three compartments are present and the bursa Fabricti lies 
dorsal to it. In the central cavity lies the liver divided into the 
right and left lobes. A fairly big gall bladder and a small 
spleen are present. <A pair of thvroids at the base of the neck 
and an elongated thymus on each side of the neck of the ani- 
mal are distinctly visible, The yolk mass occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the space in the central body-cavity. 

Respiratory Organs.—The glottis leads into the larynx, as 
usual. The trachea is situated ventral to the gullet and be- 
tween the necks of the two individuals. It continues down to 
the thorax. Here it enters the central body-cavity, and 
divides into the two bronchi, each of which passes to the lung 
of its own side. The lungs occupy the dorsal region of the 
central body-cavity, close beneath the sternum and the adja- 
cent ribs attached to it. We see, thus, there is only one pair 
of lungs common to both the individuals. 

The Heart and Blood-vessels.—The heart consists of the usual 
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inner side of the neck of the right individual. The carotid 
gives rise to the vertebral artery. Lower down, the innominate 
gives rise to a subclavian, supplying the right fore-limb of the 
right individual. The aorta itself gives off a subclavian which 
supplies the left fore-limb of the right individual. The left 
aortic arch has a similar arrangement as the right, with regard 
to its blood supply to the left individual. The pulmonary 
artery arises from the right ventricle and divides into two. 
each branch going to the lung of its own side. The left auricle 
rec@ives the pulmonary veins and the right auricle the two 
pre-caval veins. By following the course of the right pre-caval. 
it is found that it receives blood from a single jugular vein, lying 
along the outer side of the neck of the right individual. It also 
receives two subclavian veins, each coming from the fore-limb of 
its side. The sinus venosus lying dorsal to the ventricle is a big 
chamber, which receives a vitelline vein and two post-caval 
veins, one from each individual. The post-caval vein thus 
still retains its connection with the sinus venosus, which opens 
into the right auricle. 

Nervous System.—On a superficial examination, it was 
found that the medulla oblongata, by division gives rise to the 
two spinal cords, which run through the neural canal of the 
vertebral column of each individual. Unfortunately, the brain 
was not well preserved ; so, it is difficult to say more with any 
degree of certainty. 

In conclusion, | may add that the animal is peculiar in the 
possession and relationship of its various organs. Externally, 
except for the head and neck, the animal seems to be divided 
into two individuals. But this external division has no corres- 
pondence with the division of the internal organs Instead of 
the animals possessing separate thoracic cavities, there is single 
fused body-cavity common to both the individuals. The 
organs which ordinarily lie in the thoracic and anterior ab- 
dominal cavities are also common to both—e.g. the heart, lungs, 
the greater portion of the digestive canal from the gullet down 
to ne ileum, the bronchi, liver, pancreas, spleen, ete. The 
single heart performs the function of a double heart, and sup- 
plies both the individuals with arterial and venous blood. The 
sternum is very uliarly situated and is contributed to in its 
formation by both the individuals ; so that neither of them can 
claim it to be exclusively its own. Each individual, however, 
possesses a pair of kidneys, a rectum, cloaca, andjbursa Fabrics. 
The fore and hind limbs have a blood and nerve supply as in 
the normal chick. It has already been said that they possess 
separate and distinct vertebral columns, limbs, and limb girdles 

My sincere thanks are due to Messrs. A. H. Niblett and 
G. Blanchette of the Anglo-Indian Hostel, Allahabad, for kindly 
presenting the specimen to me. It was born in March 1916. 
and was preserved in weak methylated spirit for about six 
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months. The chicken lived for a few minutes after it was 
hatched. Later on, in November 1916, a specimen showing a 
similar external abnormality was very kindly lent to me for ex- 
amination by the authorities of the Indian Museum. Unfortu- 
nately, it was so badly preserved that it has not been of much 
use to me in my inquiry. I have to offer my sincere thanks to 
, Dr. Annandale for so kindly lending me the Indian Museum 

imen, and also to Dr. Woodland for occasional advice and 


guidance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES ITJ—IV. 
An Abnormal Chick. 


Fria. 1.—A and &. ‘Two different views of the animal with 
the feathers and skin intact. 


Wie. 2.—A and B. Two different views of the same, with 
the feathers removed. 


Fic. 5.—Ventral view of the sternum, ribs, and a portion 
of the vertebral column of both the individuals. 


a = keel or carina sterni; b = sternum ; c = furcula; d= coracoid ; e= 
costal process; f= aternal rib; g = vertebral rib; A = uncinate process; 
+= internal xiphoid process; 7 = external xiphoid process; k = vortebral 
column of the right individual; k°= vertebral colurnn of the left indivwi- 
dual; land l’=> vertebral ribs of the right and left individuals, lying on 
the dorsal side of the body of the animal, and shown by dotted lines. 


Fie, 4.—The digestive canal, with the stomach cut open 
and portions of the ileum removed, seen from the ventral side. 


, a= gullet; 6=crop; ¢ = proventriculus; d= cavity of the gizzard ; 
¢ = duodenum; / = anterior region of ileum; g = middle region of ileurn, 
and the point of bifurcation into the right and left portion of ileum; A = 
the ileum of the left individual; A°’= the ileum of the right individual : 
$=rectum of the left individual; 7 = rectum of the right individual; k 
and £°= openings of the rectum of both the individuals into cloaca, - 


Fie. 5.—The heart and chief blood vessels, ventral aspect. 


a= ventricle; 6 = left auricle: ¢ = right auricle: d = left pulmonary 

, artery ; ¢ = main aorticarch; «= left aortic arch: e* = right aortic arch ; 

/ =left pre-caval vein ; f= right pre-caval vein; g = left jugular vein ; 

g =right jugular vein; A = left dorsal aorta; h’= left vertebral artery: 
*+=subclavian arteries of the left individual; * = right itmnominate : 

artery; © =left innominate artery; j =Jleft carotid artery; j= right 
carotid artery ; & = subolavian arteries of the right individual; k°= right 
vertebral artery ; /= sinus venosus ; m = vitelline vein: mn = left vitelline a 


artery ; n'= right vitelline artery ; p = right dorsal aorte ; y = yolk masa, 

» shown much amaller than what it is. 
_ Fie. 6.—The ventricle displaced forwards to show thesinus 
venosus, ventral aspect. 


right ventricle; c= left auricle; d = right 











: 1 vein; f=right precaval vein: g = sinus . 
af ne vein; #=left post-caval vein; k=right post- 4 
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* © T erave permission ‘to say a few words in reference to 
meaning of the metrical legend inscribed on the pay A. Eee 
iSsued from the Mandi Mint in the twelfth year of the re of - 
Jahangir. The Mahr was first published by Mr..Rodgersin the « 
paper on the “ Couplets or Baits on the Coins of Shah N@Puddin« 
Jahangir,” which appeared in the Journal of the Asimtie iety 
of Befigal in 1888. That admirable builder-up 4 such verses | 
ane the words thus :— 
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I must confess my own incapacity to understand how any coin 
‘can give rays with light of the world’ At the same time, I 
must say that repeated attempts to construe the verse differ- 
ently ended only in bringing home to my mind the conviction, 
that so long as .94=s>5) was taken in the usual sense. it was 
impossible to make the lines yield anything like a rational” 
n statement. , ' - 

It may be therefore pérmissible to propose, for the considera- 

' tion of those who take any interest in these somewhat indiffer- 
ent specimens of Persian versification, a new interpretation of 
the distich which has recently occurred to me. It is based on 
the following passage from the J'azuk-i-Jahangirt which I quote 
‘from the excellent version made by Mr. Alexander Rogers ang 

. revised and edited by Mr. Beveridge. 

Speaking, of the mandates on various subjects, which he.. 
took care to issue soon after his accession, the Imperial autobio- 
grapher informs us :— ee # 

_ “*At a propitious hour, I ordered that they should coin 
gold and silver of different weights. To each coin, I gave a 
separate name, wiz. to the Muhr of 100 tola that of Nar-sha@hi ; 
to that of 50 tol& that of Nda@r-sultani: to that of 20 tola 
Nir-daulat; to that of 10 toli Na@r-karam, to that of 5 tola 
Nur-Mihr and to that of 1 tola N@r-jaha@ni. The half of 
this L called Nura@nt and the quarter, Rawaji.” Op. cit. pp? *, 
“10-11. 3 

It seems to me that the word Nwr-jaha@ni is used in the 
couplet in this peculiar sense, and must be understood as such. 
I would therefore translate the * Bait ’ thus -— | 






4 this interpretation is correct, the Mandi gold-piece — 
Must command additional interest on account of being one of + 
“ that small number of Mughal issues which bear on their faces fe. 
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merely the * Light of the Harem’ (Ndr-Mahal), she was exalted to 
the dignity of * Light of the World.” (Titzuk, I. 319.) Indeed, 
all these fanciful epithets appear to have been intended as com- 
pliments to the Emperor himself, and to have had reference to 
the lagah of Niru-d-din which he had adopted on his accession. 

[t may be likewise noted that 100, 50 and 20 Muhr-pieces’ 
had been issued by Akbar also, but the names given to them by 
that monarch were all of Hindi or Santerit origin, e.g. S'hansah, 
Kahas. and Binsat. (Blochmann. Ain. I. pp. 27-29.) Ten- 
muhr and Five-muhr pieces also are mentioned by Abd Fazl, 
but their names are, for some reason, omitted. Jahingir ap- 
pears to have lost no time in consigning to oblivion the neolo- 
gisms of his father and introducing his own. Like some other 
Oriental princes, he seems to have been fatuously solicitous to 
“make a name” by paltry or fanciful changes in style, nomen- 
clature, and other matters of no importance. 


Junagadh, S. H. Hopivata. 
15th October, 1916. 


195. THe Karak Rerrees oF AHMAD SHAH. 


One of the hitherto unsolved puzzles of Mughal Numisma- 
tics is connected with some rupees which were struck at 
Katak in the name of the Emperor Ahmad Shih. So many as 
seventeen specimens are registered in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue, and the Collection in the capital of the Panjab pos- 
sesses seven. This * strange series of coins’"’ is distinguished 
by certain “figures or symbols over the word @#— on the 
reverse’ of which Mr. Nelson Wright candidly declares that 
he is “unable to say to what they refer.’ (I-M-C., p. Iviii) 
As for Mr. Whitehead, he contents himself with reiterating 
Mr. Wright's suggestion that they “‘are of Maratha origin, 
and were struck during the period in which Oriss& wasa Maratha 
province’ (P.M.C., p. xcv). It is common knowledge that 
during the years 1742-1751 a.c.. Bengal, Bihir and Orissa 
Were so incessantly invaded and plundered by the hofdes 
of Raghiji Bhonslay and the Subahdar ‘Alivard! Khan reduced 
to such straits. that he ceded to them Orissa in consideration 
of their sparing the rest of his territories (1165 A.m., 1751 
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which I shall presently advert, admit of a simple explanation, 
Of the seventeen specimens in the Indian Museum, four contain 
only a mark like the figure e and one or both of M.m. 73-74. 
(I.M.C.). The remaining thirteen have the following Persian 
numerals inscribed over the word &\~ on the reverse :— 


rit (No. 2118), etre (No. 2119), v (No. 2124) 
tf (No. 2125-6) rt (No. 2127), 34 (No. 2128), 
1¢ (No. 2129), v= (No. 2130), aa (No. 2131), 
93 (No. 2132), 119 (No. 2133), tr (No. 2134)- 


Of the seven coins catalogued by Mr. Whitehead, three (Nos. 
2703-5) have no figures but only a M, exactly like that on the 
corresponding issues in the Indian Museum. while four have a 
r vote andrt. (Nos. 2699-2702.) 


My submission is that these apparently incomprehensible 
and unmeaning numerals stand for those years of the Hijra in 
which the coins were struck, and that by rit. v, tr. 4A, 39 vi, 
AA. 9% 119 and «Ff, we are to understand (1)211, (120)7. (12)12, 
(11)68, (11)69, (11)74, (11)88. (11)96, 119X, and (12)12 of the 
Era of the Flight. Similarly, the symbols on P.M.C. 2699- 
2701 are meant for (120)2, (120)7 and (12)12 a.w. The only 
issues which do not at once lend themselves to this simple solu- 
tion are 1.M.C. Nos. 2119 and 2127, and P.M.C. No. 2702, 
the first of which has the figure rir, and the last twoa ri. 
Now (1)312 acu. is absolutely unthinkable under the circum- 
stances, and (12)21 avn. is also inadmissible as the Maratha 
domination terminated in 1803 a.c. or 1218 a.m. I make bold 
to suggest that the difficulty is only apparent, and that in these 
cases the numbers were, either deliberately or by mistake, im- 
pressed from right to left, instead of as usual, from’ left to 
right. We know that the inversion of the customary way 
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This explanation of the figures on these puzzling issues of 
the Katak mint receives from one of their own number a sup- 
port which one could have scarcely looked for. This is 1.M.C. 
No. 2131. which has inscribed over the 4i- on the reverse, the 
number aa, but the figure 11 appears at the same time under 
the word. It is perhaps permissible to say that-this all but 
demonstrates the correctness of the above theory which turns 
merely on the conjectural - filling up” of the hundreds figures 
as, in this particular instance, has luckily been done on the 
coin itself. Any lingering doubt on that head must be also 
removed by an inspection of No. 2133, on which the thousand, 
hundred and tens are plainly legible (!tax), the unit figure 
only being deficient. 

I have said that these rupees were struck by the Bhons- 
lay Rajas of Nagpir. This is borne out by the ornament or 
Mint-mark (No. 73, I.M.C., No. 69, P.M.C.) which appears on 
several of them over the 4» or the (~ of U-sle. (Nos. 2120-22, 
I.M.C.: Nos. 2703.5, P.M.C.) This ornament is the Jari patka 
or ‘ banner of cloth of gold* which was always carried before 
the Bhonslay rulers of Nagpir in honour of their being heredi- 
tary Sena Sahib Subehs of the Maratha state, and which 
appears to have been sent as a mark of official recognition to 
every occupant of the throne of Nagpir immediately after his 
accession. ‘This *‘ Juree Putka,”’ says Grant Duff, “ was first 
used by Suntajee Ghorepuray, having been confided to his 
charge by Raja Ram.”’ (History of the Marathas, Bombay 
Reprint, 1873, p. 697.) In another place, the same authority 
informs us that Suntajee, ‘‘ now the oldest representative of the 
Kapsee family, besides the rank of Senaputtee, was further 
dignified with some additions to his hereditary titles, and stvled 
Hindoo Rao Mumlukut Mudar. We was also intrusted with 4 
new standard, called the Juree Putka or golden pennon; and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to beat the nobut or large drum, and assume various 
other insignia.”” (lbid., p. 164.) 

To this office of Send Sahib Subeh, Raghiji Bhonslay of 
Berar was appointed in 1734 a.c. on the disgrace and imprison- 
ment of his cousin, Kanhoji (tid, p. 229), and the dignity 
carried with it the proud privilege of having the Jars Patka 
carried before the holder. (/b.,. p. 230.) This stands out 
clearly from another passage also in which we are told that when 
on the death of Janoji Bhonslay in 1773 a.c. there was a con- 
test for the regency between his brothers ‘ Moodajee ’ and * Saba- 


ee.’ the former's party was much “ discouraged by the defec- 
Je party oe 
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ion of a considerable number of the choice troops who ca 
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from the same source that on the eve of the outbreak of those 
hostilities which terminated in the deposition of Appa Sahib, the 
Raja of Nagpur, ** he sent to inform Mr. Jenkins that a Khillut 
had arrived for him from the Peishwa, who had also sent him 
the Juree Putka and conferred on him the title of Senaputtee, 
that he intended to go in state to his camp to receive those 
honours next day, and invited the resident to be present at the 
ceremony. —p. 662 (13817 a.c.). See also H. H. Wilson’s Con- 
tinuation of Mill’s History of India, Ed. 1858, VIIT, 186. 
Prinsep appears to have been aware that this image of a 
banner or pennon was the badge of the Rajis of Nagpur, for 
he says in explanation of No. 85 of the Plate (III) illustrating 
the symbols on Indian coins: “' Patak, flag or standard of Siva : 
Sagur rupee (pl. 11). Nagpoor.”’ (Useful Tables, ed. 1834, p. 
56.) The shape of the ornament on the Sagar coins (P.M.C. 
SOLO-1) is somewhat different, but there can be little doubt 
that it also isa‘ flag, as indeed Mr. Whitehead declares it to 
be. Sfigar (or Saugor) was at this time held by the descend- 
ants of Govind Rao Pandit to whom it had been given by the 
Peshwa after the latter's death during the disastrous campaign 
of Panipat. (/mp. Gaz. XXII, 138; Mill and Wilson, VIII, 
247; Grant Duff, op, cit. 315.) The object of having banners 
of two different shapes was probably to make it easy to dis- 
tinguish between two similar types of rupees circulating in the 
same province. S. H. Hoprvata. 


196. NovrTes ano SUGGESTIONS ABOUT SOME UNASSIGNED 
or Dovuptrut MuGHAL MIs Ts. 


(i). AsAvOr (?) [R&sAPOR]. 
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there cau be no question whatever as to the two * Alits,” the 
‘Jim,’ the ‘Wav’ or the *Ré.. We are left in doubt only 
about the initial letter. and the antecedent of the ‘Way. I 
beg to offer the suggestion that the first letter of the name has 
been cut off on account of the die having been larger than the 
flan, and that the antecedent of the * Wav’ has for the same 
reason lost its third inferior dot. In other words, 1 submit 
thav the name is probably Rajaptir. Now there are at least seven 
places of that name in the Post Office Guide, but the only two 
of any note are those mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer, vtz. 
a town in the Mau Tahsil of Banda&é District, United Provinces. 
which is said to have been the birth place of, or been founded 
by. the famous poet Tulsidas. But I cannot find any reference 
to it in any historical work, and it does not appear to have 
possessed any political importance. The other Rajapur is 
‘the headquarters of the Taluga& of the same name in Ratna- 
girt District, Bombay, and situated in 16° 34° N. and 73" 31° E. 
at the head of a tidal creek 30 miles south-by-east of Ratnagiri 
town and about 15 miles from the sea..... Riajapur is the 
oldest-looking and best-preserved town in the Konkan....., 
The old English factory.....-.. gives the town a special interest. 
_..... At the time of the first Muhammadan conquest (1512), 
Rajapur was the chief town of the district. In 1660-1 and 
again in 1670, Shivaji plundered the town, sacking the English 
factory. In 1713, Rajapur was handed over to Angrif. In 
1756, it was taken by the Peshwa from Angria, and in 1818 it 
came into British possession along with the rest of thé Peshwa’s 
dominions” (Imp. Gaz. X X1. 66-7). 

We know, thanks to Dr. Taylor, that Aurangzeb had a 
mint in this town which he renamed Islimbandar (J.A.5.B. 
1912, p. 434). It would appear that this new-fangled designa- 
tion was, like several others, consigned to oblivion after Aurang- 
zeb's death, though the mint continued to be maintained for 
meeting the demand for currency in a busy port down to 114s 
a.H., the eighteenth year of the reign of Muhammad Shih to 
which the coin belongs.! 

The College, Junagadh. S. H. Hoprva.a. 

5th March, 1917. 
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Pe is twice mentioned by Manucei (Irvine, 


mint-name. Rajapirc 
Storia do Mogor, II, 263, 279), and on both occasions the French 
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18’, Long. 73° 3’) close to Jinjira (Op. cit., I1, 263 note). I 
venture to think that this identification is untenable. The 
name of the place near Jinjira is generally written ¢¢)4=') !+o 
by the historians (Khafi Khan, II, 223, 225, 226, 228), and 
there is no evidence of a French factory having ever existed 
there. On the other hand, we know that the Rajapur in 
Ratnagiri district had an English factory in 1660-1 a.c., and 
that the French established another in the same place in 1670, 
the founder being Boureau-Deslandes. [Irvine, Op. cit., I, 1xxxi, 
IV, 415.) S. H. H. 


(ot) FarTHARAD—DHARTR. 
The mint-name _-s;le5 sbTygi+ occurs on some rupees of 


Jahandar Shah and Farrukhsivar which were first published 
in Num. Supp. XIII (p. 239) and IT (p. 241) respectively by 
Mr. Nelson Wright. At p. 496 of his mint-list, Mr. Whitehead’s 
transliteration of the name is Fathaibad-Dharir, but in the 
““ Notes on a Few Points of Interest in Connection with the Mint- 
towns” which are prefixed to that exceedingly useful publica- 
tion. he informs us that ‘“‘the full name of Fathabad mint is 
Fathabad Dhardtr (Dharwar).’” J.A.S.B. 1912, p. 436. 

Mr. Whitehead’s object in adding the alternative form in 
the parenthesis was, perhaps, to make it clear that »y)l®5 can 
be read Dharir, as well as Dharwar, as the letter » 1s pro- 
nounced as a vowel or as a consonant. The phonetic re- 
semblance between this other form and Dharwar is so close 
that one is naturally left in doubt as to their not being one and 
the same. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
there are, as a glance at the Index of the Imperial Gazetteer 
Atlas will show. two places of the name of Diarur in the terri- 
tories of the Nizam of Haidar&ibad. Fortunately, it is possible 
to resolve all these doubts as to the real situation of our oll e 
»9'es with the assistance of the Persian histories. 

The fort of Dharur is frequently mentioned in Ferishta’s 
annals of the Deccan (Briggs, Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, Calcutta Reprint, a Bes III, pp. Re 253, eat Ate 
427 well asin the Mughal chronicles. it appears ve 

Anaad Kamal Kishvar 
Khan in 975 a.n. or 1567 A.c. sae 4 , Op. cit., I11, 132), and was 
hesieged and taken by A‘azam | 
rei wit Shah Jahan, 1040 a.n. (Badshahnama, Bibl. Ind. Text. 
Vol. T, Pt. i, pp. 339-343 ; Elliot and Cowen a 20) from 
the Nizam Shahis, into whose hands it appears to have * 
she Nizgm Sitter its erection (Briggs, Op. eit., IIT, 263). It 
was after its conquest by the Mughals tl th of 
SUT gis (City of Victory), and this G,- was evidently given to 
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it in memory of that triumph. (Ma’a@siru-l-Umara, 1. 177, 1. 5.) 
It is also certain that Dharir was called Fathabad in the tenth 
year of Shah Jahan, for we read in the contemporary chronicle 
that Nor Muhammad ‘Arab was appointed Qil‘adar of obf,i* 
3a)\@>s 33;e0. i.e. Fathabad, [otherwise] known (.3s,"<) as Dharir 
(Badshahnama, 1, ii, 278, |. 6) in 1046 a.H. This Fathabad 
Dharar is explicitly said to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Bir [| Bhir, 18° 59’ N.. 75° 46’ FE.) and also of Pathri [i9* 15° N.., 
16° 27° E.] (Badshahnama, 1, i, 321-2). It was reached by 
crossing the pass (Jas) of Anjan-dudh, [Ajanta ? J id.. 1 i, 339 
We are further told that it was in the vicinity of Ambaé-Jogai 
[1s°’ 41° N., 76° 24’ E.], ibid., T, i, 329, that the Qasbah of 5, 
was ten koss distant from it (ih., I, i, 344), and that it was only 
twelve koss away from the river 8;e35, ic. the Manjra. (Ibid, 
I, i, 331; Elliot and Dowson, VII. 16 and note; see also 
‘Alamgirnama, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1018). According to the 
Maagitru-l-Umara. Dharir, Bir, Jalnapir, Pattan | Mungi-pattan] 
Juner, Sangamner, Ahmadnagar and Daulat&abad were all in- 
cluded in the Balaghat (Bibl. Ind. Text, 1. 745). Khan Jahan 
Barha reached Dharir from the side of Bir | ye Se- j! |] In the 


9th year of Shih Jahan. (Jbid., 1.762.) Khan Zaman was made 
Qil‘adar of Fathabad-Dharir in the 23rd year of the same reign 
on the death of ‘Arab Khan (ib., 1, 787). The appointments 
of three other governors of the fort are recorded along with its 
double name, (I, 197, IT, 795. IIT, 116), which oceurs in two 
other places also (II, 710, ITI, 579). 

It is clear that very little of what is predicated in the 
above passages is applicable to Dharwar. Its proximity to 
Bhir, and Pathri, its situation in the vicinity of Amba-Jogai 
and the pass of Anjan-dudh and its short distance from the 
River Manjra, all place Dharwar absolutely out of court, 
and establish the identity of the mint-town with the Dharar 
in the Bhir District. Besides. it must be remembered that 
Fathaibad Dharur is here repeatedly said to have been inaclu- 
ded in the dominions of Shah Jahan and the names of at 
least two Qil‘adars of the Shah Jahani period are recorded. 
whereas Dharwar did not come into the possession of the 
Mughals until after the conquest of Bijapur by Aurangzeb 
in 1686 a.c. (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXI1, 409-410, and 707). 


\y It follows that Fathabad-Dharir of which the situation is des- 
ss eribed as above in the chronicle of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahorl, which 
was finished before Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne, cannot 








be Dharwar at all. | 
~~ As for the other Dharir in the Gulbarga district, a glance 
_ at the map of Haidarabad State in the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas 
_ will show that it is not in the neighbourhood either of Bhtr, or. 
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of Pathri or of Ambfajopai or the river Manjré. We may there- 
fore take itas reasonably certain that the Dharir of the coins is 
the place of that name in Bhir District, Haidarabad State. 
(Imp. Gaz. Atlas, Plate 40. B2.) 


The College, Junacadh. S H. Honprvata. 
20th October, 1916. 


(att) GADNARAT (7?) [GapHAKOT]. 

The Nagptir Museum contains two Rupees of Ahmad Shah 
to which Mr. Nelson Wright first drew attention in Num. Sup. 
Xf. ‘These coms are Mahratta-struck. They resemble in 
execution the Katak coins on pp. 248-250 of I.M C. TIL, 1908. 
What their mint is [ am not able to conjecture.’ (Loe. cit,, 
242.) The vear is represented by the number ¢5 on both, and 
one of them has an arrow-head to the left of the mint-name, 
which Mr. Wright thought was qyjbseF on the larger coin, and 
=.5U on the smaller. 


May I beg leave to offer for the consideration of Numis- 
matists a suggestion in reference to these puzzling Maratha 


issues? It is that the name is ‘lef, or o,Sa$). The third 
letter is nota‘ niin’ buta ‘ha.’ The fifth is a <£ which has 


been cut off from the larger coin, but is clearly visible on the 
smaller. The latter has in its turn lost the first two letters 
Sor of. 

The place is not at all difficult to identify. It is the Garha- 
kota of the Imperial Gazetteer, “a town in the Rehli Tahsil of 
Saugor District. Central Provinces, situated in 23° 46’ N. and 
79° 9° E., at the junction of the Gadheri and Sonar rivers, 28 
miles from Saugor on the Damoh road.” It has an old fort | 
which must formerly have been of great strength, and was held 
by the rebels, and stormed by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. “ Two 
miles from the town is an old tower, which formed part of the 
summer palace of a Bundela King and is said to have been 
constructed in order that both Saugor and Damoh might be 
visible from its summit.’’ (X1T.161.) ‘ Gurrahkota’ Rupees are 
included by Prinsep (Useful Tables, Ed. 1834, p. 44) in his foe 
ot ee coins, and he states that they were ‘debased aed 
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(iv) GanorotrR (7) | GansIkor |. 


Among the rarities in the British Museum is a diminutive 
gold coin (wt. 22 grs.) of the 5th year of Farrukhsiyar, with a 


mint-name which was read by Mr. Lane Poole as; ,ahiS 


(B.M.C. no. 902). The Indian Museum contains a small piece 
in the same metal (wt. 43 grs.) bearing on the obverse the name 


3255 use, and on the reverse a mint-name read in the same 


way by Mr. Rodgers (1.M.C. No. LOS08. p. 76). Mr. Nelson 
Wright has pronounced the opinion that this reading ‘* cannot 
be supported,”’ and suggested that it is probably o»5Ss245. with - 
out saving where Kanjankot is to be found. (1.M.C., 1908, 
Ill, No. 228la, p. 270 Note.) ) 

May I be permitted to state that the true reading is @,Ss2uS 
Ganjikot, the name by which the famous fortress of Gandikot 
in the Kadapah district of the Madras Presidency is repeatedly 
mentioned by several writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? It will be seen that I take the fourth letter of the 
name to be an cs and not a yw, and the first to be the Kaf-i- 
Farsi, or Gaf. It may therefore be perhaps necessary to say 
that the inferior dots of the (> are clearly marked in the British 
Museum coin. 

The reading settled, I will now proceed to the identification 
of the mint. In the first place, the name occurs in a valuable 
Persian history of the Qutb Shaht Kings which has been incor- 
porated by Briggs in his Translation of Ferishta. In the 
Head-note prefixed to the chapter devoted to the reign of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih we read: “ The army takes Cur- 
nool and Nundial-marches and reduces Gundicotta (Ganjicotta). 
Meosulmooroo, and Kurpa (Cuddapa).”” (tse of the Mahomed- 
an Power, Caleutta Reprint, 1910, LI, 447). In explanation 
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charge of Sanjar Khan; but on the King’s return to the capital, 
the neighbouring Rajais rose in rebellion and appear to have 
recovered it. (/bid., 452-456.) 

About sixty years afterwards, Gandikota was again cap- 
tured by the famous Gulkanda minister Mir Jumla, and readers 
of Tavernier will remember the jeweller’s description of his 
interviews with the general soon after the latter's reduction of 
the fortress (September, 1652). Travels, ed. Ball, I, 260-1, 
284-9. 

The author of the Ma‘asiru-l-Umara says of Mir Jumla: 


Ueto « ee SUS ables i 1, city slo Uy oly esa 
44355 geist Gio _-L! gaieT tpi eFS wrod 5 Urbell woe » 
Yoyo 9 Sel slay rS59 4 LS ality Yo eye aS) cyeom, 
goee ty) Sh) es steer 5! Ss ates come} BaF oT Cpt pile 
@ oy9T 528 ar50) oth) YELLS 5! ( Sys Bode 


(Bibl. Ind. Text, T11, 530, lL. 14—531, |. 2.) 


“By the sheer force of his valour and knowledge of affairs, 
a tract belonging to Karnatak, containing a diamond mine and 
several strong and impregnable (lit, with iron-foundations) fort- 
resses like Kanjikottah (or Ganjikottah) and Sidhout, (which is 
really the Balaghat or Haidarabad Karnatak of which the 
chief town is now Karpah [Kadapah], and which had not been 
acquired by any of the ancestors of Qutbu-l-Mulk), was now 
taken from the Karnatakians and brought into possession.” 

In another place, the same writer tells us that Kanji-Kot- 


tah was one of the greatest fortresses, tebac 52> of the Bala- 


ghat Karnatak. (Jbid., IIL, 517, Li. 4. ff.) 

Similarly, Grant Duff informs us that after the fall of the 
Gulkanda Kingdom, Gootee, Gurrumcondah, Gandicotta and 
Sidhout, which were included in the Haidarabad Carnatic and 
were under Golconda, came into the possession of the Mughals 
(Reprint, p. 153).' : | i eae 

Coming down to later times, we find the following state- 


ment in the life of Haidar ‘Ali Khan in the Maagiru-l-Umara -— 


Bw y S339 Of S25 
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(Bibl. Ind. Text, 1, 612, IL 12-15.) 


* And at the time of writing, which is the year 1193 of the 
Hejira [1779 a.c.], he has suddenly marched against Karpah 
[(Cuddapah] and possessed himself of the fortresses of Sidhout and 
Kanjikot or [Ganjiket|] and other districts, and taken prisoner 
and carried off its zovernor, ‘Abdul Hakim Khain Mivana, in his 
train to Srirangapattan.”’ 

Let us now hear what a European contemporary, Major 
Charles Stewart, has to say about the matter :— 

‘‘In the year 1776, Hyder commenced his march to the 
southward, which led him through the province of Giity, 4 very 
valuable country, formerly an appendage of Kuddapah, but 
which in the vear 1758 had been made over to the Mahrattas, 
in lieu of Chout. In this province were situated several towns 
and forts of consequence, as Gunjcotta, Gorramecondah, Penne- 
condah and Gitv. The governor of this province was named 
Moraw (sic) Rao,’ who was obliged to capitulate. ‘“* Hyder broke 
the articles of capitulation, and sent Moraiw Rao a prisoner to 
Seringapatam, where he probably died in captivity: after 
which the usurper, having established his own collectors and 
officers over the district, returned to his capital."" Memoirs of 
Hyder Aly Khan, prefixed to the Catalogue of the Library of Tip- 
poo Sultan, pp. 24-5. See also pp. 26-7. 

Speaking of events which occurred about fifteen years later, 
the same writer says :-— 

“On the 6th of June [1791] the allied armies, [the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam and the Mahrattas during the first Mysore War] 
commenced their march......and arrived in the vicinity of 
Bangalore. Here the allies separated ; the greater part of the 
Mahrattas proceeded towards Chittledroog, the Nizam’s cavalry 
towards Gunjcotta, and the English to Bangalore.’’ (/6ed., p. 64.) 

The same events are thus described by Grant Duff :-— 

“The army of Nizam Ally, with the two Macras battalions 
which continued to the northward, took Gandicoltah on the 
Pennar, and laid siege to Gurrumcondah.”’ [1791.| Bombay 
Reprint, p. 490. 

F James Mill’s account is as follows :— 

Lak “By the army of the Nizim, only two objects had been 
it effected during the war: the reduction of Gunjicottah, and that 
- ”” Mill and Wilson, History of British India, ed. 1858, 
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risoned the fort, but it was captured by Captain Little in the 
war with Tip in 1791." XII, 127-8. 

This string of passages leaves no room for doubt that 
Ganjikottah, Gunjcotta, Gunjicottah and Gandicottah are differ- 
ent forms of one and the same place-name, viz. the Gandikot 
of the Jmperial Gazetteer. 

One remark more and | have done. © In Farrukhsivars 
currency,” writes Mr. Lane Poole. ** Arkat. A‘azamnagar, and 
Murshidabad appear for the first time; and a diminutive gold 
Coinage, resembling that of Southern India, forms a new feature ; 
it issued from Imtivizgarh....... Giti, Gangptr (in Chutia 
Nagpir.) and another mint which is ilegible”” B.M.C. Introd.. 
ivi. Mr. Lane Poole’s reading of the mint-name and its loca- 
tion were erroneous, but he was able to see that the coins 
belonged to the peculiar type of South Indian gold pieces, which 
issued from the mints of Adoni and Giti.' It is permissible to 
say that the present ascription of them to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Giti and Adoni receives confirmation from, | 
the family resemblance specially noted by that expert. 

The College, Junagadh, S. H. Hopivara. 
4th Apri, 1917. 


(vw) GULSHANABAD. 


The mint-name Gulshanabad was first deciphered by Dr. 
Taylor on the Rupee of Farrukhsiyar discovered by him in the 
Treasury of the small State of Limbdi in Kathiawad, and 
described and figured in Num. Sup. XJV (p. 572, Pl. xxxvi, 
No. 10). Dr. Taylor himself was at first not quite sure of his 
reading, but it has been “confirmed by the discovery of a 


second and similar Bape " of the same mint which is in Mr. « 
Whitehead’s Cabinet. (Mint-list, J.A.S.B.. 1912, p. 437), and 


Gulshana bad has been recognized as one of the two hundred and 
this Gulshanabad ? Dr. Taylor confessed his inability to say 


jecture that it was somewhere in Baglina, near Junir.” (Elliot — sy 
and Dowson, History Of aia NLA e Se aes 845). : 
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called the Nizaimshahi Kokan, and in the neighbourhood of 
Raimsij (Khafi Khan, (1, 281), that it was somewhere in Baglana 
(ibid., Il, 401), that it was in the vicinity of Sangamner.! 
Chandor* and Ankol&h ® (ibid. I. 524) and also of Nasik (thid., 
1,274). This is not very illuminating, and such vague state- 
ments are all but useless for a satisfactory identification. 
Fortunately, we are not without other and surer guidance. In 
the first place, we learn fram Scott. W aring’s valuable Account 
of the Deccan Subas that the ‘ Sircar of Sangamnere in the 
Subah of Aurangabad’ contained, when that statement was 
compiled (about 1790 a c.), * eleven perganahs,” viz. :— 

Sangamnere, Ahmedabad and Patwad. Bélawa, Trimbac, 
Japherabad or Chamber, Dadori. Dhaderphal, Sindher, Nassick 
vr Gulshanabad, Varia.* (Waring, History of the Mahrattas. 
pp. 238-9.) ; 

An equally good. if not better authority, Robert Orme, 
SLYS -— 

“ According to our MSS. of the Deccan. Tirmeck is a 
pergunnah or district of Sangamner. which is one of the 
Circars or governments of the Subah or province of Aurangabad. 
The river Gungah comes from the mountains of the Conean, on 
which Tirmeck is built, and passeth through the middle of the 
Cirear of Sangamner to Goulchonabad common! y called Nassick, 
the distance twenty coss; below which the bed of the river 
becomes much broader. Numbers of Hindoos resort every year 
from the mgst distant parts, to wash at Tirmeck on the day 
that the sun enters the Scorpion Every twelfth year, the ~ 


town. Trimbak, savs the Jmperial Gazetteer, (XXIV, 49), is “a 
place of Hindu pilgrimage, and besides being visited by all the 
pilgrims who go to Nasik, has a special fair in honour of Trimba- 
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traded in plunder. (Op. cit.. 11, p. 109 apud Bombay Gazetteer, 
XVI. p. 191.) . 

We may take it then that these Rupees of Farrukhsiyar 
were issued from the Nasik mint and that Gulshanibad was the 
name given by the Mughals to that ancient Hindu town, pro- 
bably on account of the fertility of the district in which it is 
situated and the neighbourhood. The excellence of the fruits 
and gardens of Biglan or Baglink and the Nizim Shahi Kokan, 
in which Gulshanabad was then included, are the theme of the 
praise of Abul Fazl (Jarrett, din., Tr. IL, 251), the author of the 
Badshahnama (Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 105, or Elliot and Dowson, 
VII. 65-6), Khafi Khan (Bibl. Ind. Text, Il, 401 or Elliot and 
Dowson, VII. 345).and the compiler of the Md asiru-l-Umara (1 
415). © Baglin isa region of hills and streams, and has long been 
noted,”” we read in the Imperial Gazetteer, “* for the excellence 
of its garden cultivation,”” (New Edition, V1, 190 ; see also XVIII, 
404.) It is bounded on the south by Nasik and is at present 
a part of Nasik District which has been from very old times 
famous for its grapes, three varieties of which are still culti- 
vated. (Ibid... XVIII, 400,404). Indeed, the popular etymology 
of Biglina or Baglana is traced to Bagh, garden, which is 
synonymous with ‘ Gulshan.’ 

It would also appear that the division of Nasik city which 
is inhabited by the Muhammadans is still known as Gulshan- 
abad, and a glance at that useful and inexpensive publca- 
tion. the Post Office Guide. will show that Gulshanabad is the 
‘* Old name for Nasik.”” The following passage from the local 
Gazetteer may be also quoted. “ From the Bahmani Kings 
early in the sixteenth century, it [Nasik] passed to the Ahmad- 
nagar dynasty, and was wrested from them by the Moghuls, 
about a hundred years later. By the Musalman rulers, the 
name of Nasik was changed to Gulshanabad, the City of Roses, 
and it was made the headquarters of a division....-..- ~. ‘Ac- 
cording to local records, the country round Nasik passed to 
the Peshwa in 1751-52 (Fasli 1161), when the name of Gulshan- 
Abad ceased, and the old name of Nasik was revived.” Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, XVI, 535-6." 


Junagadh, S. H. Honivara. 
20th October, LOLG. 


(vi) KARARABAD. 


Lam not aware that any attempt has been made to locate 
the mint of Kararabad from which a few very rare rupees ap- 


1 Gulshanabaid is said in the Imperial Gazetieer (XT, 383) to be the 
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pear to have been issued in the reigns of Jahandar Shih and 
Farrukhsiyar (Num, Supp. IIT and VIII). The task is indeed a 
difficult one, forthe name does not occur in any modern Gazet- 
teer or Atlas, or in any of the Masalmain annalists of the period. 
But in that very valuable Account of the Deccan Subas and 
their Revenues, as they were estimated about 1790 a.c., which 
is appended to Scott Waring’s History of the Mahrattas, 1 find 
the following statement: ‘In the Sircar of Raibag [Subah of 
Beejapore| there are twelve perganahs - 

Havely' [fi.c. the town of Raibag itself], Codal, Colapore, 
Carhar (abad), Khauri, Ajode, Nimsor, Mainy, Valwa, Nasore. 
Varuja, Bhalani.” | 

Now it is easy for any one possessing some acquaint- 

“ance with the geography of the Bombay Dekkan, to identify 
several of these names. Raibag is the Rivbig of the /mperial 
Gazetleer, and a town in the Kolhapir State situated in 16° 30° 
N. and 74° 52’ E. 24 miles south-east of Shirol. (New edition, 
X XI, 277).* Codal is probably Kudal, one of the sub-divisions 
of the neighbouring state of Sivantwadi (ibid... XXII. 154). 
Colapore is the chief town (16° 42’ N., 74° 16° E.), of the state 
of Kolhapir. Mainy is the Mavni of the /.G., a town in the 
Khatao taluga of Satara district (17° 26’ N. 74° 35’ E.) 40 miles 
south-east of Satara city. (XVII, p. 240.) Valwa is Valva 
(17° 2’ N., 74° 22’ E), the former head-quarters of the Talugqa of 
the same name in Satara district (XXIV, 298). Nasore is prob- 
ably Mhasvad (17° 38’ N., 74° 48’ E.), a town in the Man Taluga 
of Satara district, 51 miles east of Satarai town. What then 
is Carhar? I have little doubt that it is the Karad of the 
Gazetteer, ‘‘ the head-quarters of a Taluq’ of the same name in 
Satara district, which is situated in 17° 17‘ N., 74° 11’ E., at the 
confluence of the Koyna and the Kistna, $1 miles south-south- 
east of Sat&ré town....... It is referred to in ancient writings 
as Karahakada. and has given its name to a sub-division of 
Brahmans....... The mosque of Karad is interesting, as it con- 
tains nine Arabic inscriptions. One of these shows that it was 
built during the reign of the fifth Bijipir King, Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) by one Ibrahim Khan" (XV, 19). It is clear that 
the town was a place of some importance not only in very 
ancient times (it has a group of 54 Buddhist caves of a very 
plain and early type. only three miles to the south-west of it). 








1 «The word Havély, in the Hindvy language, literally signifies 
palace. In a more extensive sense. it means the residence of the chiof of 
a district, and thus comes to mean the town in which he lives. Havély 
lands are those dependent on the principal township of the district, and 

e chief himself becomes styled Havélydar or Hawaldar.”” Briggs, Rise 


arate Mahomedan Power, 1iI, 449-560. See also Wilson, Glossary of Judi- 
etal and Revenue Terms, #. v. 


2 Raybig is men xd by Tavernior (ed. Ball, I, 182) as the place 
: 7 ape his pepper. | , 
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but even under the Musalman rulers of Bijaptir. It isthe Kurar 
of Grant Duff and is mentioned frequently in his History (Bom- 
bay Reprint, pp. 5, 36, n. 55, 66, 79, $2, 127, 134, 192, 271). 

We may take it then that this ‘ Carhar’ is the Karad of 
the dmperial Gazetteer, but the most noteworthy thing in the 
passage is the fact of the word abad having been added by 
Scott Waring in parenthesis after ‘Carhar.’ It seems to me to 
clearly indicate that the writer was aware that the Hindad name 
of the town was Carhar [Karhad or Karad], and that the Musal- 
min conquerors had, in accordance with a common practice. 
given it a Persian form, by adding the termination sbT and 
altered it to Kararabad. 

! am byw no means oblivious of the fact that the solitary 
occurrence of the form * Carhar (abad)’ in one writer. however 
well-informed, can scarcely be said to establish an absolutely 
reliable identification; but this is all that can be found in 
reference to the subject. and I crave permission to lay it before 
the readers of this Journal, as a tentative suggestion which may 
hold the field until something more satisfactory is forthcoming. 
1 ought perhaps to add that in Mr. Jadunath Sarkar's /ndia of 
Aurangzeh (pp. exii and 168 n.) a place called Kalarabad or 
Mandavgaon, 17 miles N.N.W. of Chambhargoonda, and 19 miles 
south of Ahmadnagar fort, is mentioned, but the name has not 
been accented, and it is impossible to say how Kalarabad is to 
be pronounced. Besides Mandavgaon is a mere village which 
does not appear on any map or atlas, except the voluminous 
Indian Atlas (Scale, 1” =4 miles), issued by the Survey of India 
Office. | venture to think therefore that this Kalarabad may 
be for the present dismissed, as scarcely likely to have been 
selected for the site of a silver-mint. 


The College, Junagadh, S. H. Hoprvawa. 
lat November, 1916. 


(wit) Lacnt Lanal, LAKH (4) [KangT]. ay 
Among the novelties described in Dr. Taylor’s article on — 
“Some Coins from the Limbdi Treasury’ (Num. Sup. XTV, 
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certain.”’ Others have proposed “' Lanjt*’ and “ Lakhi.”” Ut 
seems to me that all these decipherments are untenable. inas- 
much as they overlook the stroke of the ~ which is clearly 


visible on the plate, and which I have seen also on the coin it- 
selfin Dr. Tayvlor’s possession. The second and thin letters of 
the name are undoubtedly a w and a ¢ respectively, and the 
dots,of both are carefully marked in the lower part of the field, 


the other twelve points being accounted for by the ten dots in 
two clusters of five dots each. and the superior and inferior Nuqtas 


of the (4 and the Lof o;6. This ensures the rejection of Lacht as 


well as Lakhi, which are inadmissible on other grounds also; the 
first in that no place of that name is known, the second because, 
though a Lakht or Lakhi Jangal is frequently mentioned in the 
Musalman chronicles, the name is never spelt with a ¢ but invari- 
ably occurs in the form «J (Ma‘agir-i-~ Alamgirt, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
p. 497 ; Khafi Khan, Bibl. Ind. Text, [, 114, 124, 149, Ma‘asiru- 
t-Umara, Bibl. Ind. Text, |, 141, 528, 603. 774; IL, 286, 439, 
450, 712. 826: ITI, 311, 373; Badshah-Nama, Bibl. Ind. 
Text. Vol. I, Pt. i, 288, 476; I, Pt. ii, 10, 64; II, 236, 477 - 
Ain-i-Akbari, Bibl. Ind. Text, T, 382, 556; Akbarnama, Bibl. 
Ind. Text. IIT, GOL, 608). 

This remarkable consensus not only militates decisively 
against this particular reading, but must bring home to our 
minds the necessity of carefully noting the orthographic usage 
in regard to place-names, which appears to have been fairly 
uniform, at least among the superior class of writers. 

If then it is impossible to accept any of these snggestions, 


what is the true Feading? [ submit that it is ~=* Kanji, Kin- 
ji or Kunji, according as the diacritical mark is supposed to 
have been a zabar, a air or a pish. Pst was the name by 


which Kanchi, the modern Conjeeveram (which is itself a cor- 
; rupt form of Kanchivaram or Kanchipuram), was known to the 


Mughals. a { 4 
In the chapter devoted to ‘Ali Mardan Khan Haidarabadt, 
in the Biographical Dictionary called the Ma‘asiru-l-Umara, we 
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. oy5 ola 
(Bibliotheca Indica Text, IT, 824). 


** His name was Mir Husaini, and he had been one of the 
principal servants of ‘Abulhasan, the ruler of Haidarabiid. In 
the thirtieth year after the accession of ‘Alamgir, and after 
the conquest of Gulkanda, he entered the Imperial service, and 
was distinguished (Jit. became famous) by [acquiring] the rank 
of [a Commander of] six thousand, and the title of *Alimardin 
Khan, and was exalted by being made Ta‘aluqdar of Kanchi 
belonging to the Haidaribaid Karnatak In the thirty-fifth 
year [1102-1103 a.u.], when Sant&éji Ghorpdrah marched to the 
relief of Chinji, which was being besieged by the Imperial 
forces, the above-mentioned [‘Alimardan Khan] girded up his 
loins aud overtook him. After an encounter, and the exchange 
of blows (fit. the occurrence of striking and receiving blows), he 
|‘Alimardan Khan] was taken prisoner, and the elephants and 
the rest of the baggage were plundered by the enemy (lit. * the 
conquered ones,’ a name by which the Mahratt&s are generally 
spoken of by the Mughal historians). Two years afterwards, 
he obtained his release on paying a lafge sum.” : 

The Ma‘asiru-l-Umara is a late authority, having been : 
begun only about 1155 a.m. and completed so late as L194 A.H. 7 
(1780 a.c.), [Elliot and Dowson, VIIT, 187-190], but there is 
every reason to believe that its source, in this instance, was the 
contemporary chronicle of Aurangzeb’s operations in the Dek- 
kan, which was written by a Kayath, named Bhimsen, and is— 
entitled Nuskha-i-Dilkusha. The original is still unpublished, 
but there is an abridged translation in Jonathan Scott's Dekkan, 
where it is called the ** Journal of a Boondelah Officer."” This 
Bhimsen, a Kayath born at Burhinpur, was the nephew of 
Diyanat Rai, officiating Diwan of the Dekkan, and “spent 
most of his life as the agent of Dalpat Rao, the Bundela chief of 
Datia who long fought in Aurangzeb’s wars in the Deccan.” The 
Journal has been pronounced to be “ of. the highest importance 
to the historian, especially for Deccan affairs” (Sarkar, Aurang- 
zeb, Vol. Il, p. 304), having been written by an eye-witness: 
about 1120 a.n. (Irvine, Army of the Moghuls, p.302). Jonathan 
Scott has thus rendered the passages from Bhimsen’s Journal 
which the author of the Ma‘adsir had evidently under his 
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was following Dhumnah, and arrived at Cavereepauk ten koss 
from Kinjee, and that Ali Merdan Khiin, Fojedaur, had marched 
to oppose him thinking himself superior. Suntah had a very 
large force, and in the action a numerous body of Bhela foot 
which the Khan had hired, deserted to the enemy, so that he 
was obliged to fly and regain the post of Kinjee, but was taken 
prisoner, with many of his officers, and all his elephants, camels, 
horses and baggage were plundered.”’” (J/hid., II, 39) 


But where was this Kinjee ? Bhimsen himself shall tell us 
through the mouth of his translator. 


“'The tedious pass extended for near forty coss from Sud- 
dum to Kinjee. The last is one of the seven chief worshipping 
places of the Hindoos, which are as follows: Ajodeah or Oude. 
Mutterah, Pyauge or Aleabad, Kasee or Banares, Kinjee, Ont- 
kapooree and Dowaroutee. These seven have a superiority 
above all the other holy places of resort. The environs of Kin- 
jee cannot be less in extent than ten coss. There are two 
temples, Seo Kinjee and Bishen Kinjee, the walls round each 
of which are not less extensive than the citadel of Beejapore, 
and within them are innumerable edifices, the cost of which 
cannot be attained by guess....... There are every way a great 
variety of tanks, which are all lined with stone... --..- These are 
called in Hindoeh, Kund Gebind collectively; but each has a 
<eparate name and season appointed for bathing in it. The 
court of Seo Kinjee has been formed into a citadel with bastions 
and battements, and in a part of it resides the Foujedaur...... 
From near the fort of Adonee to Kernole, [| Karnitil| Kinjee, Jin- 
jee, and hence to the sea-coast, there is not a village without a 
temple dedicated to either Luchmun or the god Ram. Raou 
Dalpat having at length arrived at Kinjee, took with him Ali 
Merdaun Khan, the foujedaur of that place, and moved to the 
fort of Bindwastnee, which is twelve coss from Jinjee, then 
marching by Velore, a fort equal to Ahmednuggur, reached the 
neighbourhood of Jinjee.” Scott, op. cit., IL, 84-85. 

It is clear from these passages that .,=4S Kanji (or Rinjt 


or Kunji) was a fortified position of some importance, which 
was the head-quarters of a Faujdair or Ta‘aluqdar in the 30th 
vear of Aurangzeb’s reign, and that it was one of the sever 
chief worshipping places of the Hindts in India. As to its 
situation, it was only ten coss distant from * Cauvereepauk ” and 
in the vicinity of Bindwastnee (¢.e. Wandewash), Jinjee and 
Vellore. Now Kaveripaik (12° 54’ N.. 79° 28’ E.), Vellore (12° 
55’ N., 79° 9° E.), and Wandewash (12° 31° N.. 79° 36° E.), are all 
in North Arcot district, while Jinjee (12° 15’ N., 70° 25° E.) is in 
South Arcot. Conjeeveram, 12° 50° N., 79° 42’ E. is in the im- 
not mediately adjoining district of Chingleput. It is further said 
ss that this Kinjee was ten coss distant from‘ Cauvereepauk.’ Con- 
——_: Jeeveram, or Kanchipuram, is, according to Malleson, just six- 
a ee ae ays : 
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teen miles from Kaveripak (founders of the Indian Empire, 
Lord Clive, ed. LSS2, p. 106). 


I have said that the us BUS aft the Ma‘asiru -1-U mara, 


and the Kinjee of Bhim Sen, is no other than the modern 
Conjeeveram Any doubts on that head must be dispelled 
by the following quotations from European authors, Francis 
Buchanan writes: ‘* 2nd July, lentered the Company's Jaghire 
and went to Conjeveram, which by the natives is wuniver- 
sally called Kunji-” (Journey from Madras through Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar, Ed. 1807, Vol. LIT, 466). In the General 
Index to the work we are told that Conjeveram is “a town, 
see Kunji.” Then again, in his description of Conjeveram itself 
there is a clear reference to the ‘“‘ Seo Kinjee"’ and * Bishen 
Kinjee *’ into which the town was divided according to the 
contemporary work which Scott has translated. ‘“‘ Most of 
the houses,” Buchanan informs us, ‘‘are inhabited by the 
Brahmans, belonging to two large temples, that are dedi- 
cated to Iswera and his wife Camachuma...... About three 
miles at the Lesser Conjeveram, is another grand temple dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, who has a Mandapam for his reception at the 
two visits he makes in the year to Iswara. Siva returns the 
visit once a vear only." (J/bid . Vol. 1, pp. 12-13). 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the “ Lesser Con- 
jeveram"’ with its “‘ grand temple dedicated to Vishnu” is 
identical with the ** Bishen Kinjee "of Bhim Sen or Scott. This 
“ Bishen Kinjee”’ is again spoken of as “‘ Visnoo Kunchee”™ by 
another writer in such a manner as to leave no doubt of its iden- 
tity with a part of Conjeeveram. In the valuable * Statement 
of Deccan Revenues made out from Mahratta records,” which 
is appended to Scott Waring’s history of that people, and which 
contains a list of the sircars and perganahs into which the six 
Dekkan subas were divided, we read : 


“In the Subah of Hyderabad, there is also the Cirear of 
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* Holy Places”’ of the Hindus, the other six being Maya 
{Mavyapur, close to Hardwir]|, Maturaé, Caxis [Kashi], Evantica 
(Avanti, ie. Ujjain), Puris |Piri or Jagannath in Orissa] and 
Darahotis [Dwaéravati, ie. Dwarka in Kathiavid]. /hid., IIL. © 
244-5. He also refers to ‘Ali Mardin Khian’s capture by *' an 
officer of the Shiva Ji called Santangape’’ [Santaji Ghorpadé | 
and attributes it to the treachery of his own chief, Zal’fiqir 
Khin, who hated him. J/id.. III, 273. 

One word more as to the spelling of the name as It appears 
on the coins, may perhaps be not altogether out of place. It 
may be urged that the correct form of the name is Kanchtivar- 
am or Kanchipuram with a long ‘a’ after-the first consonant, 


and that we ought to have had use f and not ..=45(without an 
‘alif*) on the coins. I may be permitted to say that this difficulty, 
which has seemed insuperable to a very friendly eritie, admits 
of an easy solution. That solution ts that ,=45 is only one of 


many place-names, which drop the long ‘a’ which they have 
in Sanscrit or in the popular pronunciation. when transliterated 
into Persian and written im books or imscribed on coins. 
Thus :-— 

Kanyakubja becomes - +3, Kashmir 90-5. Manda’ 55:<. 
Varanasi _-»4, Baglina (a7awra) 24, Sataraé (grat) (in Mah- 
ratti) G—, Patan (Guj. Wea) iy, Pathri <3, Arakin 64), 
Bajaur 5-=, Tapti tx». Champaner yeli., Manjra s,ru, ' 

There is therefore nothing out of the common in the form 
wis, and we may take it that the coins under discussion were 
issued from the town which is now known as Conjeeveram at 
some time after the conquest of the dominions of the kings of 
Gulkanda by the Mughals in the thirtieth veur of the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It is perhaps necessary to add that this Kanji or 
r Kinjt (or Conjeeveram in Chingleput) is not identical with 
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Ginjl or Gingee in South Arcot. The name of the great fort- 
ress which defied the arms of Aurangzeb for nearly eight years, 
and was afterwards captured by Bussy, is written Ginjee or 
Ginji by Grant Duff, Mill and other Anglo-Indian historians, but 


the spelling found in the Musalman writers is always : 
( Ma‘asir-i-A lamgint, Bibl. Ind. Text, 339, 344, 350, 352, 355, 
359, 362, 364, 391, 400. 502), or ges (Khifi Khan, IL, 404, 413, 
418, 450, 534; Ma agiru-l-Umara, Il, 94, 270, 500, 875; LIL, 
855. 856). It is also not unworthy of notice that .,~»= is the 
form found on coins (Num. Sup. XIV, 570). ; 


Junagadh. S. H. Hopirvana. 
(vitt) MANGARH. 


Mangarh is a mint-name in the Mughal series of which the 
reading itself is not entirely free from doubt, and in reference 
to the identification of which nothing beyond conjecture has 
been hitherto advanced, Copper coins struck at Manghar (or 
Manghir?) in the early years of Akbar’s reign are recorded to 
have been in the White King collection, and also in Major 
Vost’s cabinet. The reverse closely follows the Sari type, as 
may be perceived from the specimen (dated 968 a.H.) which is 
figured in Mr. Valentine’s Copper Coins of India’’ (pp. 66-7). 
The name has been there read Manghir, but there is nothing on 
the coin itself to warrant the interpolation of an cs between 
the “‘h”* and the ‘r,’ and Mr. Whitehead’s reading *‘ Manghar ’ 
appears to me to be the correct one. 

But supposing that the name is ‘ Manghir,’ it seems to me 
very hazardous to identify it with Mongyr or ‘ Monghyr’ in 
Bihar. The name of that town is never spelt by any Persian 


writer of reputation except as ,:S,° or fie or p&x. Abil 
Fazl mentions Mongyr several times in his works, but he always 
writes it in one or other of these three ways and in no other. 
(Ain-i-Akbari, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 417, 419; Akbarnama, Bibl. 
Ind. Text, II, 22. 107, 141, 307, ‘B08. "B24, ‘B34, 398.) Bada-. 


ont’s spelling is pSic in Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
I, 349 as well as in I, 282. Nizimuddin Ahmad also rejects 
the ‘h* and adheres to the form phy (Labagat-i-Akbar’, 


Lakhnau Lithograph, p. 336, 19 21). 
All these th are writers who flourished in the ong of 


Aker, coe their testimony would be conclusive as to the ortho- 
se spe 
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nama, (Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol. I, Pt. 2, pp. 1. 272; Vol. IT, p. 
HS), andthe Maasiru-l-U/ mara (Bibl. Ind. Text, IT, 170). Muham- 
mad Kazim of the ‘Alamgirnama shows a decided preference 


for the additional * wav.’ and writes ,%5< no less than a dozen 


times (Bibl. Ind. Text. pp. 31, 211, 223, 336, 337, 340, 343, 
393, 494. 495. 650.915). Khafi Khan (Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol LI, 


75, 100) and the author of the Maasir-i- Alamgiri adopt the 
same form (Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 21) which oceurs once in the 
Maasiru-l-Umarda (Bibl Ind. Text, ILI, 411) also. 

It is possible that this reasoning will make no appeal to 
those who, bewildered by the embarrassingly abundant various 
readings of obscure proper names which are proudly displayed 
in some of our editions and translations of the Persian his- 
torians, have come to entertain the notion that there was no 
uniform or recognised orthographic usage at all in reference 
even to the well-known place-names. | beg therefore to urge a 
point which seems to me to militate decisively against the at- 
tribution of these coins to Mongvr in Bihar. That point is 
that Mongyr was not included in Akbar's dominions at all in 
968 aw. All Eastern India beyond the district of Jaunpitir was 
then outside the Mughal limits, and in the possession of Sulai- 
man Kararaint, of whom Abdl Fazl says in his chronicle of the 
l7th wear that he “*‘ exhaled the breath of power in Bengal, Bi- 
har and Orissé."” (Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge. IIIT, 5-6.) Sulai- 
man died in that year (980 a.w.), and the news reached Akbar 
when he was engaged in besieging the castle of Surat. The 
Khan-i-Khainin Mun‘im Khan, the governor of Jannpir, was 
then commanded to undertake the conquest of Sulaiman’s terri- 
tories, and it was only when Mun'‘im was found unable to 
achieve any signal success, that the Emperor himself marched 
in great force towards Bengal. The first-fruits of the ca mpaign 
were the conquests of Hajipur and Patni after a sanguinary 
struggle in 982 a.n. (T'abagal-i-Akbars in Elliot and Dowson, V. 
372, 377-9: Baddont, Tr. Lowe, I], 166, 176 fF: “Abul Faz, 
Akbarnama., in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 39-44: Von Noer, Tr. 
Mrs. Beveridge, I, 214-229.) Indeed, it stands out clearly from 
a fact incidentally mentioned in the Akbarnama that Mongyr 
was even so late as 981 a.c. in the possession of Datid, the son 
of Sulaiman Kararant. It was at Mungir that Dadd had his 
cousin, Yusuf, whom he regarded as a possible rival, put to 
death, and it was this murder which alienated Yusuf 's father- 


in-law, Jahin Khan Lodi, the most powerful and devoted of 


the adherents of his house. By the subsequent assassination 


of Lodi himself, he Prgeatioe as Bad&ioni quaintly puts it, “* the 
plant of his p : 
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Noer, op. ert... 1. 217.) It seems to me therefore out of the 
question to suppose that any coins should have been struck in 
Akbar’s name at Mongyr so early as 968 avn. 

But if Mongyr is inadmissible for more than one reason, 
where is this Manghar to be looked for? 1 beg to be permitted 
to place before the readers of this Journal the very respectable 
historical evidence that 1s available in favour of its identifica- 
tion with the great fortress of Mainkét. I am not aware of its 
having been set out before. 

In the first place them Badfioni has three references to 
that great frontier stronghold, in two of which it is called Man- 
garh, and in one only Mankot. 

* Islem Shah, in order to remove the cause of the mischief 
[the rebellion of the Niyazis who had taken refuge with the 
Ghakkars], marched with a large army. and reaching the Punjab 
took up a strong position in the northern hill range, and by 
way of guarding his headquarter-post built five forts. Mankot, 
Rashidkét and others.’ (Ranking’s Translation, I, 498.) A 
little further on we read: ‘ At the time when Islem Shah had 
sent troops against the Ghakkars and the Janoha party who 
were strongly entrenched on the banks of the river Behat, he 
himself was occupied in building the fortress of Mangark.”’ 
(Liid.. p. 500). 

Once more Badfioni mentions Mangarh in describing an 
attempt mee upon Islim Shih’s life in its neighbourhood. 
“ Among the events which happened during the time that Islem 
Shah was encamped at Bin, was the following :—One day in the 
interval between two times of prayer, Islem Shah was sittng 
at ease upon his roadster, and was proceeding with a small 


escort from the camp to visit the fort of Mangarh, which lies at 


a distance of five or six Kroks or thereabouts, in accordance 
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5 
garh, a second Islimgarh, a third Rashidgarh, a fourth Firoz- 
garh; the fifth retained its original names of Mankot and Man- 
garh.”” (Elliot and Dowson. IV. 494.) The Varikh-i-Daiudi was 
written, it is true, some time after the accession of Jahangir, and 
is, strictly speaking, not a contemporary authority ; but it ap- 
pears from a note at the foot of the page that this particular 
statement about the five forts, which, it will be remembered, 
occurs also in Badaont, ‘is copied from the Wagiat-i-Mush- 
taki (MS. p. 154),"" which was itself composed by Shaikh Riz- 
qullih Mushtagqi who ‘‘ was born in 897 acH. and died in 989 
A.H., 1492-1581 a.p.” (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 534.) 
These quotations from contemporaneous historians furnish. 
{ venture to think, just the sort of testimony which is indispen- 
sable for establishing the identity of an obscure mint-name. 
upon which no light is thrown either by our Gazetteers or our 
Atlases. They show that Mankot was known as Manghar also 
in the times of Islim Shah, and the first vears of Akbar’s reign. 
to which last the coins belong. We know that it was the com- 
panion stronghold to the Western Rohtas erected by Shér Shah. 
and built with the same object of holding the Ghakkars of the 
Salt Range in check. It is common knowledge also that it was 
to Mankot that Sikandar Sir retreated after his defeat at Sar- 
hind, and that the fortress fell only after a siege of little less 
than six months on 27th Ramazan, 964 am. (T'abagat-i- 
Akbéari, in Elliot and Dowson, V, 254-5: Lowe. Bada@ont, TI, 
11-12; von Noer, op. cit., 1, 77.) Mankot does not find a place 
on our modern maps, but we know from Abul Fazl that it was 
in the sarkar of the Rechnaiu Dud&b, and that in it were “‘ included 
4 towns, each with a stone fort.’’ (Ain., Tr. Jarrett, I, 321). 
Elsewhere, the same authority informs us that ‘‘ Selim Khan’s 


‘real object in building these great forts was that when the 


standards of H.M. Jahainbani Jinnat Ashiyani [Humayin] 
should be directed towards India there might be a refuge for 
the army of the Panjab.’ (Akbarnama, Trans. Beveridge, TI, 
80). Erskine (History of India under Babar and Humayun, II, 
467) says that Mankot or MaAnghar ** was on the farthest out- 
skirts of the Siwalik mountains,”’ and ** composed of four or five 
forts on as many eminences, but all connected together.” 
Mankot is now no more than a great ruin, situated about 76 
miles N. of Amritsar (32° 37’ N., 74°-55’° E.), in the Jammai 
territory of the state of Kashmir. It is now known as Ram- 
kot. . 


op Junagadh, S. H. Hoprvana, 


Sth October. 1916. 
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his pre-accession name of ,@55 [sic] esie sl on the obverse, and 
a peculiar ornament (P.M.C.,. M.no. 94) in the loop of the (» of 
c~-sle on the reverse. Mr. Rodgers read the latter half of the 
mint-name on the coin as #,3 Piina. and this decipherment has 
met with general acceptance ; but this name is preceded by an- 
other of which only the tail, sbT is visible. An exactly simi- 
lar coin of the 2nd regnal year, ‘‘on which the word 7235 
appears in full,”” is described by Mr. Longworth Dames in Num. 
Chron., 1902, p. 305, Pl. XIV. no. 68. Two other coins of ‘Ali(?) 
Gohar’s with the same mint-mark are also known, but they 
differ from the foregoing in that, instead of the regnal year, the 
Musalman date is expressed in Nagari figures. Dr. Hoernle was 
the first to publish an issue of this type (J.A.5.B., 1897, p. 
273, Plate XXXIV, No. 76), on which the date is yes (1243). 
Mr. Dames edited another with the figures tgey (1251) in the 
Num. Chron. (1902, p. 308, No, 72), but the double mint-name 
does not appear in full on either of these specimens. Mr. 


# 
Dames wasable to read sb! b on his coin, but could not make any- 


thing of the letters, and all that Dr. Hoernle was able to say 
was that his Rupee was, *‘on native authority, attributed to 
the Peshwas.”” Now, all the four coins have a characteristic 
mark or symbol, of which Prinsep said, so long ago as 1834, 
that it was found on the ‘‘ Halee sicca of Poona.” (Useful 
Tables, p. 56.) Indeed, it may be safely said that numismatists 
are now practically agreed in supposing all these coins to have 
issued from the Pina mint. That which remains unsettled and 
awaits solution, is the other name of which only the tail is 
visible. - 
[ venture to point out that there are in the accredited 
Musalman histories several passages which enable us to say 


with confidence that that name is sbTzs-- Muhiabad. In the 


first place Khafi Khan expressly informs us that Aurangzeb 
issued in the 47th year of his reign an order to the effect that 
Pina was to be henceforth called Muhiabad. 


aT ps ty Ke of 5 Ho,OF 55) AIT coty © = © y95d0 Sued Ste 
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(Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol. LI, p. 510, I. 13-21.) 


: “ After this conquest [of Sinhgarh or Kondéna} he gave 

® orders to march, and spent one month of the rainy season on 
the road to Piina and the places in the environs of that town 
for giving rest to the troops. And because the Prince Muham- 
mad Muhiu-l-Millat, the eldest son by the Rani Manoharpuri of 
the Prince Muhammad Kambakhsh, who had not tasted the 
pleasures of this fleeting existence for more than ten years. be- 
came a traverser of the road (lit. stages) to Paradise, and was 
buried in that town near the resplendent shrine [or tomb] of 
Shaikh Salahud-din, he [i.e. the Emperor] gave it the name of 
Muhiabad.”’ 

Of this passage, Dowson has given the substance in the 
following words: ‘ Prince Muhi-ul-Mulk [sic] son of Prince 
Kam Bakhsh, died here, so the name of Paina was changed. to 
Muhiabad.”” VII., 373 Note. 

The author of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri also says that after 
the conquest of the fort of Konda&na, [thereafter called Bakh- 
shindah-Bakhsh) in 1114 a H., Aurangzeb ~ resolved to bring 
the rainy season to an end in Muhiabad—Paina.”’ 


eT Uy slT is< 50 JS, cl! as sls sly wy! » pone ate 





Bibl. Ind. Text, 475. ll. 2-3. 


The same fact is mentioned by the author of the Madsiru- 
1-Umara which was completed in a.w. 1194 (1780 a.e.) 


Bois ayepe Sass AalF ne 5 ow piste y Ure Jl yo wie ols 
~ oof Gyo obT pmo yo JS) (oladiy Fob (gar 


(Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 319, Il. 8-10.) 


“In the forty-seventh [regnal] year, Khuld-Makin fi.e. 
Aurangzeb] after the conquest of Kondana, called Bakhshin- 
dah-Bakhsh, came to Muhiabad-Pina with the intention of ter- 
minating the rainy season there.” 

This reference is not without significance inasmuch as it 
shows that this writer, who was a resident of the Deccan, and 
flourished during the reign of Shah ‘Alam, was familiar with the 
double name of the town. 

Lastly, Grant Duff tells us that *\ upon the reduction of 
Rajgarh and Torna, the Emperor, after halting some months 
near Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of Poona of 
which place also he had changed the name to Moyabad, and 


marched to Beejapoor.’* | (Bombay Reprint, 1873, p. 178.) 


+ We may then take it for certain that the Mughal name of 
age vse Michasin, eee ahoots be Iemsided i aeainting com 
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the strength of this historical consensus, that the full name of this 
mint, which has hitherto defied all our efforts at decipherment, 
was Muhiabad—Puna. In other words, we should be on abso- 
lutely safe ground in bringing the historical evidence to supply 
the defect in the Numismatic testimony and relying on the for- 
mer alone even if the latter did not exist. But I am happy to 
say that there is at least one coin of the second type on which 


the name sb! 4s can be clearly read. It is one of several 


others which are not so good, in the cabinet of Mr. Framji J. 
Thaniwalli to whom my acknowledgments are due for allow- 
ing me to examine them. 
The College, Junagadh. S. H. Hoprvana. 
15th March, 1917. 


(x) PORBANDAR OR PARENDA ? 


There are probably few earnest students of Mughal numis- 
matics to whom the conjectural and hazardous character of 
some of our decipherments must not, at times, have been 
brought home, and I have sometimes ventured to think that 
the reading * Porbandar’ of a mint-name which occurs on several 
issues during the reigns of Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Alam 
1 and Farrukhsiyvar is not free from serious doubt and difficulty. 
Indeed, one of the coins attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Por- 
bandar is a muhr of Farrukhsivar’s in the British Museum 
which was assigned by Mr. Lane Poole to Bareli (B.M.C. No. 
893. P.M.C. Introd., p. Ixiii). A copper coin of the same Em- 


peror on which something like 4% only is, at best, but darkly 
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which does not appear at all on most specimens, and where it 
happens to be partially visible (as on the Aurangzeb rupee 
figured in Num. Sup. 1V, Pl. If, 10), it would seem to be an 
‘alif’ rather than a ‘re.’ Briefly, two at least out of the six 
letters are altogether doubtful and impossible to fix. 

In the second place, the name of the small Kathiiwad 
town of Porbandar is always spelt, on the very few occasions 
on which it is at all alluded to by the Persian historians, as 
PM s93 with the * wiv,’ which is never dropped. Porbandar is 
incidentally mentioned once in the Akbarnama of Abail Faz! 
(Bibl. Ind. Text, III, 638, 1. 10) and once also in the chapter 
of the Ain-i-Akbari which is devoted to a description of the 
Suba of Gujarat. (Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 500.) The only other 
Persian work in which the name occurs, to my knowledge. is 
the history of Gujarat called the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, and the spell- 
ing found in all these passages is not »>%_»2 but 5s». Again, 


the second volume of the Mira contains a valuable statistical 
account or District Gazetteer, in which the writer expressly 
mentions all those mints of the Province that are known to us, 
viz. Ahmadabad, Siirat, Cambay and Jun&gadh. There is not 
a word, however, in the section on Porbandar about a o,<J) 5!> 
or mint having ever existed in that town, though several details 
are given as to the establishments in each of the ofher mints. 
and even the revenue derived from them. 

Indeed, it is not easy for any one acquainted with the 
history of Kathiawad to understand why Porbandar should 
have ever been raised to the dignity of a gold-mint, at a time 
when it was a place of only secondary importance even in the 
very small district occupied by the ancestors of the present 
Jethva chief of Porbandar. It was not even their capital, for 
that was situated at Chhaiyaéi throughout the period to which 
the coins under discussion belong. The fact is, that it was only 
in the year 1785 of the Christian era, that the Rana “ Sultanji 
fees that the Mughal power was entirely broken, trans- 
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cited of a fifth-rate town like Porbandar having been exalted 
to the dignity of issuing gold coins in two reigns and silver coins 
in three or four. 

It is possible that any one of these arguments taken singly 
may not possess such force as to ensure the rejection of the 
Porbandar theory, but it seems to me that their cumulative 
weight is by no means small, and one can scarcely fail to be 
unpressed by the hazardous character of the decipherment when 
all the facts are taken into account. 

Well, then, if Porbandar will not do. is it possible to read 
the letters in some other way? [| submit that it is, and I beg 
to suggest a name to which no exception can be taken on his- 


torical or other grounds, and which satisfies all other conditions 
besides. This is to053 Parendaé or Purenda, a town in the Os- 


manibad district of the State of Haidarabad, situated 18° 16 
N., and 75° 27° EK. Parenda is 64 miles N. W. of Naldrug he a 
Gazetteer, XIX, 270) and about 60 miles S.W. of the equally 
important fortress of Dharir (Fathabad), Elliot and Dowson. 
VII, 22n. It contains ‘‘a fort erected by Mahmid Gawan, the 
celebrated Bahmani minister” in the fifteenth century. with 
several large guns mounted on bastions. (lip. Gaz., XX, 1). 
Ferishta informs us that the two great strongholds of Parenda 
and Sholaiptr were entrusted about 890 a.u. (1485 A.c.) to 
Khwajah Jahin Dakhani by Malik Hasan Nizimul-Mulk. the 
all-powerful minister of Mahmid Shah Bahmani’”’ (Briggs, 
Kise of the Mahomedan Power in India, 11, 529. See also pp. 
530, 538, 542). The same historian refers to Parenda several 
times in his account of the factious struggle for power between 
the nobles in the last days of the Bahmani dynasty. (Briggs, 
loc. cit., 11, 543. 546; I11, 16-20, 191, 195, 196, 214). ter 
the extinction of the latter, Parend& was included in the N izam- 
shahi kingdom, and it is repeatedly mentioned as a place of 
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that the fortress of Parendaé which had formerly belonged to 
Nizam-ul-mulk, but which had been surrendered to ‘Adil Khan 
for a bribe,’ should be allowed to remain in the possession of 
the latter. (E.D. VIE, 57; Grant Duff, 50,52). At last, it came 
into the hands of the Mughals in the third year of Aurangzeb 
(1071 a..), when the Arniru-l-Umaraé, Shayasta Khan, ** report- 
ed that the fort of Parend&i had been won without fighting.”’ 
(Maasir-i--Alamgiri, text p. 33; E.D. VII, 263). It remained 
in the hands of the Mughals during the rest of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, and Khafi Khin informs us that Kam Bakhsh was * en- 
camped at ‘ Parendaé forty or fifty kos distant’ from Ahmad- 
nagar.’’ when he heard of the death of his father (Bibl. Ind. 
Text, IT, 549; I.D. VII, 389). 

Coming down to later times, it is clear from the pages of 
Grant Duff that it was an important military station even i 
1774 a.c. It was at * Purinda’ that Trimback Rio Mim and 
Sabaji Bhonslay were encamped in that year, and from which 
they marched against Raghtnath Rao (Reprint, 1873, p. 367). 
Twenty-one years later, the decisive battle of Khard&i or 
Khardl& was brought on while the Nizim's army was marching 
from Kharda to Purinda (/bid.. 515-6). Lastly. Colonel Steven- 
son was, on the outbreak of the Second Mahratta War (1803 
a.c.), ordered to take up his position with the Haidarabad sub- 
sidiary force and 15,000 of the Nizam’s own troops at Purinda. 
on account of its vicinity to the ‘* Peshwi’s eastern frontier.” 
((bid., 568 ; see also Mill and Wilson, History of India, Ed. 1858, 
VI, 292). ° 

The name of Parend&é or Purendi is not now so familiar as 
that of Porbandar, and the former is at present only a town in 
ruin, to which not more than a dozen lines are devoted in the 
Imperial Gazetteer. Parenda has fallen while Porbandar has 
risen, but there can be no doubt that during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the first quarter of the eighteenth, 

chee consideration belong, 
Parend& continued to be what Porbandar never was, and per- 


” Tt is of course true that the name cannot be read with 
certainty on any of the half-dozen coins hitherto discovered, 






ain, open to other serious objections. Under the 
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P.S.—I have said that on the Aurangzeb rupee figured in 
Num. Sup. IV, the final letter looks more like an alif than a re. 
1 would invite attention to Rodgers’ Copper Coin (J.A.8S.B., 
1895, Pl. XVIII, No. 80), in which also the final letter is clearly 
an aif, if the drawing can be relied upon. It is perhaps not 
unworthy of note that it is of the 4th year of Farrukbsiyar 
(B.M.C. 893 is of the 5th), and that Rodgers’ own decipherment, 
so far as it went, was Joly, 


So Baie. 


197. NoveEntTies in PARTHIAN Carns. 


Parthian numismatics have been made the subject of 
study by some well-known numismatists since the celebrated 
Vaillant (died in 1706), whose work on this subject was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1725. His attributions were greatly 
improved upon by subsequent scholars, whose meritorious 
investigations paved the way for recent works by Longpérier 
(Mémoires sur la chronologie et l'iconographie des rois parthes 
Arsacides, Paris. 1853; the 18 engraved plates were not 
published until 15882); Prokesch-Osten (Les monnaies des rois 
Parthes, Paris, 1874-75, with 6 plates); Gardner (The 
Parthian Coinage, London, 1877, with 8 plates): andl Wroth 
(Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British Museum, 
London, 1903, with 37 plates). Over and above these four 
works now most commonly consulted, mention must be made 
of the important paper (Coins of the Arsacidas ; text in 
Russian) on unpublished and noteworthy coins by De Markoff 
which appeared in the Journal of the Russian Oriental Society, 
St. Petersburg, 1892. Drouin has given a very able summary 
and review of this paper in the Revue Numismatique, part 
1893. Rapson (Numismatie Chronicle, 1893, pp. 203-219) 
has also reviewed it but from points of view other than those 
already occupied by Drouin. Prokesch-Osten’s book describes 
the coins in his own fine collection, now in the Berlin Museum. 

The coinage of the Parthian rule forms a very exiconire 
series spreading over a period of nearly four hundred and 
seventy-five years from about B.C. 250 to about A.C. 227. 
The decisive engagement with . s) in whic 
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are no gold coins. The denominations in ailver are ;— 
tetradrachme, drachme, triobol, diobol and obol. The last 
three are very scarce and do not seem to have been minted 
after Orodes I (B.C. 57-37). The denomination or normal 
value of the bronze pieces are not known. 

Wroth has come to the conclusion that somé modifications 
must be made in the accepted arrangement -of the coins 
as set forth in Gardner's work. The rectifications that 
seemed necessary are principally in the period before Phraates 
IV (B.C. 38/7-3/2) and in a paper *“‘On the Re-arrange- 
ment of Parthian Coinage’’ published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle jor 1900 (pp. 181-202) he has criticized the existing 
arrangement. He has indicated an alternative scheme. 
which with various modifications and correctiofis, has been 
adopted in the British Museum Catalogue. The arrangement 
of Parthian coins presents exceptional difficulties ; the principal 
being the absence of the names of most of the kings on 
eoins. It has not vet been possible to compile with cer- 
tainty the list of Parthian kings and to determine with 
precision the limits of their reigns. Tt must not be assumed 
that the kings followed one another in natural sequence, 
hecanse we have to make allowances for the possibility of 
contemporaneous reigns as well as the rise of usurpers and 
rival rulers. The dated coins bear testimony to these facts 
vaguely hinted at by the historiens. 

The obverse almost always represents the king turned 
to the left. save some exceptions with the head of the king 
to right. There is usually but a slight difference between 
the portraits of 2 king in the early vears of his reign and those 
executed in his later years. The reverse of the drachme 
and lesser denominations bears, with some rare exceptions, 
the familiar figure of the seated bowman. This type continues 
constant, with some exceptions, on the reverse of the tetra- 
drachme also till the reign of Orodes I (B.C. 57-37), when 
is inaugurated a new type having the reigning king, either 
on his throne or on horseback, usually in the act of receiv- 
ing a palm or wreath from « female figure representing the 
mint city itself. The reverse types of the bronze coins are 
extremely varied. 

The earlier types exhibit higher artistic merit and the 
inseriptions are atten: with far greater clearness and correct- 
nes# After the reign of Phraates IV (B.C. 38/37—-3/2), the | 

become more erude and from the reign of Gotarzes 
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nor even a language at all suited to the intricacies of civilized 
life, adopted the Greek language and culture which they 
found already introduced. The Greek epithets and _ titles 
assumed bv Parthian kings are varied. In the variety of 
the lerends, particularly in their increasing length and the 
number of titles they comprise, we find the key to the 
arrangement of the coins before Phraates [V. The name of 


the first king is given simply 2s APZAKOY, the second styles 
himself BASIAEQ=E APLAKOY, the third adopts the style of 


BAZIAEQ= MECAAOY APZAKOY and so on the titles 
increase till the fall royal style is fixed. The drachmes of 
Phraates [V (see the one described below) present what may 
be called the stereotyped Parthian legend, for if is seen on 
nearly all the succeeding coinages. Some of the later drachmes 
bear a legend in Pahlavi. The first two letters of his mame in 
this language occur on the coins of Volagases I (A.C. 52—77/78), 
and from Mithradates IV(A.C. 2? 130—147) the names of the kings 
in full appear with the title malka@ “king.’’ This and the bar- 
barous legends indicate that the Greek tongue was no longer 
understood by the people. | 

With the meritorious investigations embodied by Gardner 
and Wroth in their respective works it has now been possible 
to assign coins with tolerable certainty in spite of most of the 
rulers having not recorded their names on their coins. 

The drachmes of several kings subsequent to Sinatruces 
(B.C. 77-70) are marked by numerous monograms and letters, 
the number of varieties being greatest under Orodes I (B.C. 
57-37). Chabouillet (Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 392) says 
that there are but few cities, such as Odessus, Patroee and 
Panormus, which are known to have placed on their coins a 
monogram to represent their names and that in these cases the 
monogram was a sort of recognised symbol or arms of the town 
and not a mere invention of the die-sinker. He contends that 
these monograms are usually merely the private mark of a 
magistrate or contractor and were not intended to be decipher- _ 
able to any one except himself. 

De Markoff «(Monnaies des rois Parthes, Paris, L877, part 2, 
p. 41 and plate) has compiled a table of 112 different mono- 
grams and letters and also a list containing the names of about 
the same number of towns which he supposes the monograms 
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of cities, it would he quite hopeless to attempt to read them, a 
monogram bing a thing by nature most obscure and ambigu- 
ous. It can nearly always be read in three or four ways, and 
may often, by means of a little ingenuity, be made to represent 
anything the interpreter chooses.”’ 

_From the appearance of several monograms for a long 
period if is certain that they cannot be the private marks or 
personal names of magistrates. The only possible view is to 
suppose that they indicate, in some mav or other, the mint- 
place of the coins. 

The Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British 
Museum (Wroth, 1903) still occupies its leading position as the 
standard work on this branch of numismatic research. There 
are many gaps to be filled, for not only are the issues of some 
Parthian rulers still unrepresented in known cabinets, but 
specimens have vet to be discovered of types which by analogy 
can reasonably be expected to exist. 

With these preliminary remarks I here introduce to the 
notice of students of this epoch a drachme of Phraates IV 
which. so far as I know, is unpublished. 


A Drachme of Phraates IV without Adjuneis. 


The parricide and fratricide Parthian king Phraates IV, 
who reigned from B.C. 38/37 to 3/2, was the eldest of the thirty 
surviving sons of Orodes I (B.C. 57-37). He was an able but 
unscrupulous ruler and began his reign by murdering all his 
brothers. The struggle with Rome was renewed and Antony, 
after the unsuccessful siewe of Phraaspa, the capital city of the 
Parthian dependency of Media, had to retreat to the Armenian 
frontier with heavy loss in B.C. 36. This failure brought peace 
to Parthia. His long reign was not without internal dissen- 
sions and it appears that his throne was also usurped for some 
time by ‘Tiridates. Phraates, who had murdered his father 
Orodes, as Orodes had murdered his (Phraates LL, B.C. 70-57), 
met his own end by parricide. ' 

His drachmes and bronze coins are classified in types, 
according to the adjuncts on the obverse :— 

A. Regie, behind with wreath in beak crowning king’s 

head, 

B. Eagle as above and star in front. 

©. Eagle as above and crescent in front. 






Star below crescent in front. she 
below crescent behind and star in front. 


reathing king’s hea , 
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J. Nike as above and star within crescent in front. 

K. Without adjuncts. 

No drachmes are published so far as I know of the types 
F.G, H and K; but they by analogy can reasonably be ex- 
peoted to exist. The drachme described below is of the type 
K without adjuncts. The grénetis round about the head of the 


king is so struck that it precludes the possibility of having anv 
of the adjuncts off the flan. 


Description of the Drachme. 


Metal —Silver. Size.— 75 inch. Weight.—59 grains. 

Obv.—The bust of king to left with diadem having fillets 
floating behind. The hair arranged in formal rows, a wart on 
left temple, a moustache, and a pointed béard. The bust 


clothed in dress and a linked necklace with cuirass in front. 
Créenetis. 


Hev.—Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow. In 
front, the mint-monogram AX. 

Legend.—Above BAZIAEQ= | BAZIAEQN, right 
APZAKOV; in exergue EVEPTETOV | AIKAIOV, left 
EMNI®ANOVE |! (MIAEAAHNO(®). 


Translation.—The King of kings, Arsaces, the benefactor, 
the just. the (divine) manifestation. the friend of Greece. 


The mintmonogram A, appears not only on the drachmes 
of the reigns from Phraates Il to Phraates IV, but also on the — 
bronze money, being the only monogram found on the coins of 
this metal. Inder Phraataces (B.C. 3/2 to A.C. 4) it is four din 
the form JA and from this reign till the fall of the - rsa 
empire, is always found on the drachmes. — | me 
Vologases I (A.C. 51-77) hardly any othe 
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Wroth (B.M. Catalogue, op. cit., p. Ixxxvii) says, “ From 
the time of Vardanes I onwards AA is almost the only mono- 
gram that appears on the coins. Except in the case of barba- 
rous specimens. Ctesiphon may be regarded as the most likely 
mint-place of the later Parthian money."" Vardanes I reigned 
from A.C. 41/42—45. | 

This attribution seems to me to be doubtful. How can 
we be certain that this is the sole monogram on the coins 
of all kings who reigned contemporaneously from A.C. 77-78 to 
148-9 in different parts of Parthian? The dated tetradrachmes 
and bronze coins bear testimony to the existence of such rulers 
during this period. Could it be assumed, then, that this mono- 
gram latterly lost its significance and was taken as a necessary 
appendage to the design by ignorant die-sinkers ? 


A Drachme of Mithradates IV with the Symbol 9. 


Longperier (op. cit., p. 139 sq ) and Gutschmid (Geschichte 
Irans, p. 144) identify this ruler with the Meherdotes who is 
described by John Malala as “ King of Persia,’ a Parthian by 
race and brother of Osroes. Wroth (op. ci/.. p. lix) considers 
the account of Malala as legendary and believes this identifica- 
tion unsatisfactory both on historical and numismatic grounds. 

Our knowledge of this king is derived from coins bearing 
his name in Pahlavi and his portrait, which also appears on 
coins devoid of any Pahlavi legend, but clearly issued by the 
same ruler. The style and epigraphy of his coins clearly indi- 
cate that a king named Mithradates was ruling approximately 
from A.C. 130 to 147. 

His drachmes can be divided :— 


A. Barbarous Creek legend. 

B. More barbarous Greek legend. 

C. Very barbarous Greek legend with the addition of 
the Pahlavi legend Mitradata malka. 


1 here bring to the notice of students of this epoch a 
drachme belouging to one of the three known types of this 
king. It may be designated as a variety of type B and is 
peculiar in bearing on the reverse the symbol 9. Only two 
such drachmes are known (see Sammlung Petrowicz. Arsaciden 
Wien, 1904, p. 154, no. 4). A similar drachme is attributed 
wrongly to Volagases IV by Longpérier (op. cit., pl XVII). 
This symbol oceurs only on the bronze coins of P 
Volagases I (A.C 51—77/78) 


‘seat 
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IV 
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Thomas (Early Sassanian Inscriptions, London, 1868, p. 126) 
conceives this symbol to have been the mere conventional! 
representation of the Sun, based upon ancient models, the 
worship of which was largely affeeted by the Arsacids. 


Description of the Drachme. 


Metal.—Silver. Size.—-65 inch. Weight.—48 grains. 

Obv.—The bust of Mithradates IV to left with diadem 
having fillets floating behind. Flowing hair. a moustache. a 
long pointed beard, dress and a spiral necklace. Grénetis. 

Rev.—Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow. In 
front, the mint-monogram JAA ; and behind, the symbol @. 


'_ Barbarous legend, obviously in imitation of that given 
above. 





*. Furpooxnser D. J. Paruck. 
26th October, 1917. < 
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10. Preliminary Note on the Flora of the Anaimalais. 
By C. Fiscuer, Indian Forest Service. 


(Read at the Indian Science Congress, Jan. 1918). 


The Anaimalai Hills form the northern mass of a vast 
stretch of mountain region that occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the Travancore and Cochin States and parts of the 
Madura and Coimbatore Districts in British territory. An off- 
shoot runs southwards to the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin. 

The range we are here concerned with falls within the 
limits of the Coimbatore District. It lies on the border land 
between Travancore, Cochin and Coimbatore, distinctly nearer 
the west than the east coast of the Peninsula, and covers a 
length of about 33 miles from west to east, with a maximum 
breadth, north to south, of 17 miles. 

The range is not everywhere very clearly separated from 
the Travancore Hills to the south. On the west and east it is 
eut off from the Neliampatti and Palni hill ranges respectively 
by the Tekkadi and Amaravati rivers. Its northern limit is 
formed by steep slopes descending to the plains of Coimbatore. 

The elevations along the foot of the hills vary from about 
900 feet above mean sea level, where the Amaravati river 
leaves them on the east, to about 1,200 feet on the west. The 
highest peak, Tanakumalai, more or less centrally situated, 
rises to nearly 8,300 feet. From this central mass, where there 
are a number of prominences over 7,000 feet high, the hills fall 
away east and west to the valleys of the two rivers mentioned, 
while southwards, after falling to about 6,500 feet near the 
Travancore border, the land rises again to culminate at Anai- 
mudi, 8,800 feet, the highest point in Southern India. ‘ 

The whole tract forms a very wild and rugged region, the 
eomter part of which is totally uninhabited and trackless. 

he persevering pioneer is rewarded by grandiose aspects of 
hill, torrent and forest and, at the higher levels, by an invigo- 
ratin Parts are still practically unknown and 
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last century. Lt. (later Col.) Beddome and Dr. Cleghorn, both 
Forest Officers, made excursions ; their reports, as well as some 
sketches of the scenery and the aborigines made by Hamilton, 
are to be found in Cleghorn’s “‘ Forests and Gardens of South- 
ern India.” 

The first plantations for coffee were started on the north- 
ern slopes about the middle of the last century, but the best 
planting region, which is now the thriving Anaimalai Planting 
District and which has bitten so deeply into the splendid 
evergreen forests of the south-western aspects, was opened 
abont 1896 by one or two adventurous pioneers who have 
reaped a rich and deserved harvest as a result of their enter- 
prise. . 

As the name of the range indicates to those who know 
Tamil, the Anaimalais (literally Elephant Hills) are one of the 
South Indian strongholds of elephants. These beasts are often 
& serious menace to planters and others in the tract, not only 
to property but to life. Apart from the capturing operations 
by the pit method carried out by the Forest Department in 
the extreme western corner, these animals roam the length 
and breadth of the hills practically unmolested. 

The Indian bison or gaur is common, both in the lower 
moist forests and on the grassy downs of the heights, where 
it grazes almost side by side with large herds of the Nilgiri 
goat—Hemitraqus hylocrius. Tigers are not very common, the 
tract as a whole not being very well suited to their habits. 
The panther is more frequent and black specimens are not 
uncommon. Other animals of interest to the sportsman are 
the sloth bear. wild dog, often met with in very erne packs, 
sambar, spotted deer, mouse-deer and wild pig. Small game is 
not at all abundant. ; 

Among snakes of special interest, I may mention the 
hamadryad (Naia bungarus), a specimen of which, 11} feet 
long, was killed within a stone’s throw and, incidentally, by a 
thrown stone, of my camp at Attakatti. At the same place I 
killed a keeled viper (Hchis carinata). The fauna as a whole is” 
as varied and as interesting as the flora and as little investiga- 
ted, so that this tract should prove a rich field for all depart- 
ments of Zoology. * SF Zeek es ag eee 

Four indigenous races of jungle-men reside in these hills. — pa 
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against two bamboo posts and quite open on three sides. 
These people live mainly on wild roots and fruit, honey, grubs, 
etc., and, to a certain extent, on food-stuffs obtained from the 
plains by barter for jungle products, but at a pinch they are 
quite self-supporting. They are much addicted to opium 
eating. 

The Malasas are a larger and wider spread tribe, much 
more in contact with the population of the plains and often 
living alongside of plains villages, where they are employed 
on field labour. 

The Pulaiyas and the Muduvas dwell exclusively in the 
central and eastern portions of the hills. The latter are said 
to descend from plains people who took refuge in the hills 
from the aggression of Tippo Sultan’s Muhammadan invaders. 
They rate themselves as the aristocracy of the hills and are 
acknowledged as superior by the other tribes and, indeed. 
occupy the same relative status among them that the Brah- 
mins do among the Hindus. They eat flesh but respect that 
of the bison, as being of the nature of a cow, a respect in 
which the Kadirs also share, Neither will touch or even ap- 
proach a dead bison though they will assist a sportsman in 
stalking and shooting these fine beasts. The Pulaivas, on the 
other hand, show no such secruple and the vicinity of a bison 
carcase is a repulsive spectacle after these people have got at it. 

The only cultivation of the Kadirs is an occasional patch 
of Lleusine coracana Gaertn. in small clearings along the 
streams. The other races cultivate Andropogon Sorghum 
Brot., Eleusine coracana Gaertn. and Amaranthus’ paniculatus 
Linn. The Muduvas and Pulaiyas also grow Ipomaeca Batatas 
Poir, to a considerable extent, irrigating the fields by channels 
from the streams. It has been stated that “ ganja’’ (Cannabis 
sativa Linn.) is grown in places in spite of legal prohibition, 
but I have never seen any sign of it, nor have the excise 
officers ever obtained confirmation of the rumour. 

The earliest records of botanical investigation in the 
Anaimalais are found in the reports of Captain Michael, Lt 
Beddome and Dr. Cleghorn, which have already been referred 
to. These accounts of their visits, however, were inspired 
rather by the zeal of pioneer foresters than of botanical in- 
vestigators, and the information from the latter point of view 
is scanty and indefinite. Beddome was in charge of these 
forests and though no separate work on the area is forth- 
coming his observations are to be found in his ‘* Flora sylva- 
oe a . Ferns of Southern India” and “ Ferns of British 
India.” ‘ 

I have not been able to ascertain whether Dr. Robert 
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‘* Prodromus”’; the hills mentioned in that work belong to a 
quite different range. 

Dr. C. A. Barber, as Botanist to the Government of 
Madras, paid two or three visits to the Anaimalais and field 
collectors of that office have been deputed to collect there. 
By the courtesy of Rai Bahadur K. Ranga Chariar and his 
assistants | have been furnished with a list of the plants col- 
lected and noted during these trips. 

My own acquaintance with these hills covers a period of 
about five years from the end of 1911, during which time my 
official duties took me into these hills for at least one half of 
each vear. Unfortunately, the exigencies of forest work 
demanded my presence in definite localities at the same periods 
each year, so that my collections and notes are deficient in 
consequence. This has affected my record of the most inter- 
esting and fruitful localities, that is to say, the dense evergreen 
forests and the grass lands of the mountain tops, which I was 
able to probe only during the hot weather months. 

Considered as a whole, the flora of the range partakes 
both of the Malabar and the Dekkan regions as Aoasihad in 
Sir Joseph Hooker's ‘‘ Sketch of the Flora of British India.” 
The Malabar region is represented in the evergreen forests and 
their neighbourhood in the zones of heavy rainfall The 
Coromandel sub-region of the Dekkan region is found in the 
comparatively low-lying tract near the Amaravati river; and 
the Mysore sub-region on the outer, fairly dry slopes up to 
about 1,500 feet, especially towards the east. 

The vegetation falls naturally into five fairly distinct 
twpes, though they are intermingled to a certain extent and 
merge so that no very clear limits can be assigned to each. © 

Starting from the plains we get successively :— 

Il. Whe dry semi-desert type which occupies the lower 
Amaravati valley and extends westwards more or less along 
the foot of the hills. The elevations run from about 900 to 
1.500 feet and the rainfall ranges from 18 to 21 inches. 

As might be expected, thorny plants figure prominently : 
such as Commiphora Berryi Engl., Dichrostachys cinerea W. & 
A., Acacia Latronum Willd. (generally very gregarious), a sprink- 
ling of Acacia planifrons W. & A., Opuntia Dilleniit Haw., 
Coffea Wightiana W. & A., Dicoma tomentosa Cass., Azima tet- 
racantha Lam., Solanum trilobatum Linn., Euphorbia antiquo- 
rum Linn . and tortilis Rottl Other characteristic plants are 
Euphorbia dracunculoides Lam., and Jatropha Wightiana Muell.- 
Arg. and among grasses Perotis latifolia Ait., and Oropetium 
Thomaeum Trin. 

Along the large streams species of other types are apt to 
intrude, as Terminalia Arjuna W. d& A., Vitex leucoxylon Linn. }., 
Albizzia procera Benth., Hopea parviflora Bedd., Calophyllum 
Wightianum Wall. and Calamus pseudotenuis Bec - 
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Il. Whe dry deciduous hill type is found on the outer 
slopes from 1,500 to 3,500 feet with a rainfall of from 20 to 60 
inches. ‘The slopes are generally very rocky and precipitous. 

The characteristic species here are Cochlospermum Gossy- 
pium D.C ., Shorea Talura Roxh,., Sterculia urens Roxb., Eriolaena 
quinquelocularis Wight, Buettneria herbacea Roxh., Plectronia 
didyma Gaertn., Diospyros montana Roxh., Didymocarpus Rottle- 
rvana Wall., Givotia rottleriformis Griff. 

il. The moist deciduous forest type, mainly situated in 
the western extremity, though it occurs also in patches here 
and there in favourable localities. It ranges between eleva- 
tions of 1.500 and 2,500 feet with a rainfall of from S50 to 100 
inches and merges into the evergreen type. This is the most 
important type in the estimation of the forest officer, for it is 
here that the finest timber trees are found and where thev 
attain their greatest development. Here we find enormous 
stems of Tectona grandis Linn., Dalbergia latifolia Roxb., Ter- 
minalia tomentosa Bedd., Anogeissus latifolia Wall., Pterocarpus 
Marsuptum Roxb., Lagerstroemia lanceolata Wall., and several 

\ others. 

Apart from these giant trees two other features distin- 
guish this type: the luxuriant growth of Bambusa arundinacea 
Willd., which tends to take possession of the soil to the exclu- 
sion of all other vegetation, and the presence of Lantana Ca- 
mara Linn., which rapidly overgrows open spaces. 

Other noteworthy species are Dillenia pentagyna Rozb., 
Naregamia alata W. & A., Vitis discolor Dalz., Crotolaria dubia 
Grah., several species of Desmodium, Spatholobus Roxburghii 
Benth.. Careya arborea Roxb., Antidesma Ghaesembila Gaertn., 
Cycas circinalts Linn., a number of Scitaminacew, including 
Zinztber officinalis Rose. and Clinogyne virgata Benth., which 
forms dense thickets near water. The fern Drynaria quercifolia 
finn, is common on tree trunks and on rocks. 

The depressions are often swampy and there one finds 
Randia uliginosa D.C., Sphenoclea zeylanica Gaertn., Hydrolea 
zeylanica Vahl., and Ceratopteris thalictroides Linn. Along 
streams Rhabdia lycioides Mast. occurs. 

IV. The evergreen type, which is divisible into three sub- 
types corresponding roughly with the elevation, and where a 
rainfall of from 100 to 150 inches prevails. 

(2) The low evergreen sub-type lies between 1,500 and 3,000 
feet. Some of its characteristic species are :— 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana Bl., Xanthophyllum  flavescens 
Rorbh., Geophila reniformis Don, Bragantia Wallichis Br., Cro- 

3 ton candatus Giesel, Dimorphocalyx Lawianus Hook. f., Excae- 

Le caria robusta Hook. /., and the reed-like bamboo Ochlandra 

_ —s travancarica Benth., which densely covers large areas along 

streams. It is the leaves of this species that are generally 
used for th : PS saa 0 ~~ 
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(b) The median evergreen sub-type from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 
This is the zome most suited for the purposes of the planting 
industry and several thousand acres have been cleared for 
coffee, tea and cardamoms. Rubber trees of several kinds 
have Been tried, but this cultivation has not proved as profit- 
able as that of the other products named. Pepper vines are 
also grown to a small extent on the shade trees in the planta- 
tions. 

Gigantic evergreen trees grow in these forests, some, such 
as Mesua ferrea Linn., Calophyllum tomentosum Wight, Pala- 
quium ellipticum Engl., and Ditospyros Ebenum Koen., are of 
value to the timber trade. This is probably the most varied 
and botanically interesting of all the types and covers a very 
large expanse. The vegetation is exceedingly dense and it is 
possible to walk for miles in unclouded day light without being 
able to catch a glimpse of the sun, so much so that surveyors 
working here have to dispense with sun readings. 

There are four well defined stories of vegetation: tall 
trees, with their crowns out in the sunlight, overtop all; be- 
sides those already named may be mentioned Cullenita excelsa 
Wight, El@ocarpus tuberculatus Roxb., Canartum Strictum Roxb,, 
Kurrimia bipartita Law.. and several species of Myrtstica. 

Beneath these, smaller trees adapt themselves to the more 
shady conditions and form a lower story consisting, among 
very many more, of Unona pannosa Dalz., Goniothalamus 
Wightit Hook, f. & T., several Garcinias, Holigarna Beddomet 
Hook, }., Eugenia Munronit Wight, Premna cortacea Clarke, 
Agrostistachys longifolia Benth. and Meacaranga tomentosa 
Wight. The latter with Clerodendron injortunatum Linn. being 
the first tree-growth to appear as secondary growth on cleared 
areas left to themselves. 


Finally, below all, there is a carpet of herbs, and crypto- 
gams like Neurocalyx Wightii Arn., Acranthera anamatiica 


occasional Fagraea ovata Wall, or C Hook, f., is 
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on semi-submerged rocks in stream beds, the occurrence of 
the justly-dreaded “* elephant-nettle,"’ Laportea crenulata Gaud., 
and of the only South Indian conifer Podocarpus latifolia Wall., 
though this latter is rare in the tract. 

(c) The high evergreen sub-type above 5,000 feet. This 
type occurs both in continuous expanses of férest and in iso- 
lated patches punctuating the open grass lands of the next 
type. usually aggregating in and around depressions which .- 
form the sources of streams. 

Here we find Michelia nilagirica Zenk., Mahonia Lesche- 
naultii Tak., Burya japonica Thunh., Elaecarpus ferrugineus 
Wight, three species of /lex, three species af Microtropis, Tur- 
pinta pomifera D.C., three species of Rubus (mainly in open 
glades and along the borders), Rhodomyrtus tomentosa Wight, 
Bugenia calophyllifolia Wight, Senecio Carymbosa Walls, Gaulthe - 
ria fragrantissima Wall., Rhododendron arboreum Sm., Ardttia 
rhaomboidea Wight... Symplocos anamallayana Bedd., Cinamomum 
Wightit Meissn.. Cirrhopetatum Gamblei Hook, f. 

The curious epiphyte /mpatiens Jerdonie Wight is common 
at the higher elevations, as also the small parasite Viscum ja- 
ponicum Thunb., especially on Eurya japonicum and Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum. 

V. The grass land type from 3,500 feet to the highest sum- 
mits. Here again a sub-division according to elevation is re 
quired. The limits between the sub-types is not well defined, 
but can be fixed with rough approximation at 6,000 feet. The 
type consists of open grass lands; the lower sub-type is often 
dotted with single trees or small groups, such as J'erminalia 
Chebula Retz, Zizyphus rugosa Lam., Matllotus albus Muell.- 
Arg., while the higher sub-type is invaded by the patches of 
the high level sub-type of the evergreen type. The slopes are 
usually steep except where small plateaus occur, when the 
ground undulates more or less gently to the edge of precipices 
or passes more gradually into the steeper, lower slopes. 

(a) The lower grass-land sub-ltype below 6,000 feet presents 
such species as Berberis tinctoria Lesch., three species of Viola, 
Crotolaria Wightiana Br., Desmodium rufescens D.C., Drosera 
Burmannii Vahl, Lobelia nicotianacjolia Heyne, Swertia affinis 
Clarke, Aginetia pedunculata Wall., Osyris arborea Wall., three 
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Clarke, Hedyotis articularts Br., and buxifolia Bedd., Dipsacus 
Leschenaultii Coult., Vernonia Bourneana W. W. Smith. Ana- 
phalis araneosa D.C., Cnicus Waillichti D.C.; Lysimachia Lesche- 
nawtii Duby, Pedicularts zeylanica Benth., Strobilanthes Kun- 
thianus TT. And., Plantago major Linn., Rumex nepalensis 
Spreng., Thesium Wightianum Wall., Lilium neilgherrense W ight, 
Isachne Gardneri Benth., Arundinella Wightiana Nees. 

In swampy places occur Ranunculus reniformis Wall. and 
Walhichianus W. d& A., Drosera peltata Sm., Serpicula indica Thw., 
Gentiana quadrifaria Bl., several Utricularias, Satyrium nepa- 
lense Don., several species of Eriocaulon, Carex phacota Spreng., 
and Athyrium Filix-je@mina Bernh. Along streams are Anemone 
rivularis Ham., Impatiens Tangachee Bedd. (named after a pro- 
minent peak of these hills), the beautiful Sonerila grandiflora 
Wall., and Exacum atropurpureum Bedd., var. anamallayanum 
Bedd., also Arundinaria Wightiana Nees and Osmunda reqalis 
Linn. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the flora of this range is 
very varied but, on the whole, does not differ very widely 
from that of adjoining areas. As far as present investigation 
extends the chief points of difference that present themselves 
are the following :— ~ 

The absence from the semi-desert type of the spinous 
Dalbergias and of Cassia marginata Roxb., which are common in 
the Madura District. 

In the evergreen forests one expects the Anacardiaceae 
oe Guttiferae to be more fully represented than they seem 
to be, 

In the higher grass lands Cotoneaster buxifolia Wall., Rosa 
Leschenauliti W. d- A. and Parochetus communis Ham., all three 
common in similar tracts in the Nilgirisand Palnis, are entirely 
absent as far as my observations go. On the other hand, 
we find Anaphalis Mecholdii W. W. Smith exceedingly common 
on the Tanakumalai ridge, and lower down Impatiens herbicola 
Hook, {., ,both of which were first discovered by Meebold 
“5 Travancore and have been reported so far from nowhere 
else. 

In the median evergreen sub-type, or on grass lAnd near 
its borders, Podocarpus latifolia Wall. is found, though uncom- 
mon. This conifer elsewhere has been seen only in the Tinne- 
velli and Travancore hills far to the south. | | — 

Another uncommon plant of these hills is Utleria salici- 





at an elevation of 
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British India’’ was published in 1875, and since reported only 
from the Palni and Tinnevelli hills (wide Gamble’s “ Flora of 
the Presidency of Madras ”*’) occurs in the semi-desert type of 
our area. It may be of interest to note that I have recently 
found this species in the northern part of the Nellore District, 
at least 350 miles north of the Anaimalais. 

From all sources including those already alluded to, I 
have drawn out a list of 1,805 species, exclusive of fungi, as 
occurring in the Anaimalai range. It is certain that this list 
is far from complete, for the published works bearing on this 
tract include the whole of the Madras Presidency, and it is not 
always possible to ascertain whether any particular species has 
been found there when these hills are not specifically named as 
an habitat. I bave thought it best to omit any species not 
definitely noted as having been observed in these hills. 

Of the 1,805 species listed, exactly 1,500 find place in my 
own notes. The main deficiencies are probably among the 
Orchidaceae, Eriocaulaceae, Cyperaceae, Graminaceae and Cryp- 
togams. The final list is not likely to fall short of 2,200, 

Of the 1,805 species recorded at present, 1,661 are Phane- 
rogams and only 144 are Cryplogams. The Monocotyledons 
number 214 and the Gymnosperms only three, namely : Gnetum 
stage Roxb., Podocarpus latifolia Wall., and Cycas circinalis 

nn. 

There are 13 orders represented by 30 or more species, 
headed by the Leguminosae with 163; no others have as many 
as LOU, Huphorbiaceae being second with 91. 

Nineteen genera are represented by 10 or more species, 
headed by Crotoloria with 29 and -/mpatiens with 26, the rest 
all falling below 20. 


Synoptical Table. 
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Orders with over 30 Species. 
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11. The Burmese Sesamum Varieties. Notes on their 
Variation and Growth. 


By A. McK ERRAL. 
(With Plate XI.) 


{[ Read at the Indian Science Congress, Jany. 1915.) 


l. INTRODUCTORY. 


Sesamum forms one of the genera of the order Pedalineae, 
an order which has its closest affinities with Bignoniaceae and 
Acanthaceae. “De Candolle (1) remarks that *“‘ Sesamum, in 
the widest sense of the name, has ten (species), all African, 
except perhaps the cultivated species."" Hooker (2) gives 
three Indian species: S. indicum. to which all the cultivated 
forms belong, S. laciniatum, a native of the Deccan Peninsula. 
and S. prostratum, found on sandhills near the sea at Madras, the 
two latter being prostrate, whereas 8S. indicwm is an erect plant. 

The literature of Sesamum is comparatively scanty and 
the plant does not seem to have received the attention which 
its importance as a source of oil merits. Thus De Candolle 
merely remarks that ‘‘ there are two races, the one with black, 
the other with white seed, and several varieties differing in the 
shape of the leaf. The difference in the colour of the seeds is 
very ancient, as in the case of the poppy.” Watt (3) gives a 
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duce of this wholly consumed in the Province but there is also 
a considerable import @€ seed from Bombay and elsewhere. 
Most of the crushing has up till the present been done in the 
ordinary village bullock mill. and since groundnut began to 
be extensively cultivated there has been adulteration with the 
oil of the latter on a considerable scale. The industry, how- 
ever, is at the present time in an interesting stage of evolu- 
tion. Many Burmans are erecting power mills in which the 
ordinary wooden mill is attached to an overhead gear anda 
battery of six to twelve of these driven by an oil or steam 
engine. It is probable that although little discrimination is 
shown at present between the oil of the different kinds this is 
due mainly to the fact that a supply of pure seed of one kind 
cannot be obtained and that, given such a supply, a demand 
accompanied by better prices for superior grades of oil would 
probably arise. 

In view of these considerations and on account of the 
almost complete want of information regarding the differen- 
tiating characters of the different kinds and their agricultural 
and industrial importance, observations have been made during 
the last three years on a large and representative collection of 
varieties from the principal Sesamum districts in Burma. 
These were first grown at the Tatkon Agricultural Station in 
1914, when single plant selections were made which have been 
propagated during the last two years. The collection of single 
plant cultures now amounts to over 150 and the remarks 
which follow have been based on observations made on these. 


2. VARIATION IN CHARACTERS. 


In the first place it may be noted that the Sesamum plant 
shows marked polymorphism—a single character often varying 
much in one and the same plant. This is most marked in the 
leaf shape, the number of cells in the capsule, the shape of the 
capsule and the number of stamens (normally.4). Differences 
in seed colour which could be ascribed to causes other than 
imperfect ripening and other external factors were not, how- 
ever, observed. , 

The following are the main characters on which classifica- 
tion can be based. t 

The Leaf—There is a marked difference between the 
leaves on the lower and those on the upper part of the axis. 
The lower are much larger and generally lobed or pinnatisect. 
The middle leaves are smaller, usually entire, and lanceolate 
in shape, while those towards the apex which subtend the 
flowers in the more crowded part of the inflorescence are 
linear oblong. ae Aa eee © ice 

, 1m position the leaves are usually 
and decussate but there is often 
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arrangement, especially in the upper part of the axis where 
they may assume an alternate arrangéMment. 

Often again the leaves, instead of occurring in opposite 
pairs, may occur in whorls of three, or even four, arising from 
practically the same point on the axis. This character, coupled 
with certain arrangements of the flowers and fruits, gives 
rise to various types of plant. each breeding true to their 
distinctive characters. 

Branching Habit.—In the axil of each leaf there are three 
buds. These may give rise either to secondary (vegetative) 
branches or produce directly flowers on short pedicels. When 
a vegetative branch is produced it always arises from the 
middle bud of the three and the other two buds usually re- 
main undeveloped and appear on either side of the branch as 
small yellow glands (nmectaries). In the case of the buds pro- 
ducing flowers directly, one, two, or all three of the buds may 
produce such. The forms differ widely among themselves 
in the number of vegetative branches which they produce. 
In certain forms none aft all are produced and the plants 
form nothing but flowers and fruits from the lowest axil 
right up the stem (Plate XI). Usually, however, at least a 
pair of branches are formed in the axils of the lowest leaves 
(Plate XI). The other extreme is exhibited by plants which 
form branches right up the stem with only a small apical fraction 
of the latter left to the production of flowers (Plate No. XI). 
Intermediate forms showing all different degrees of branching 
are also found. The secondary vegetative branches produce 
flowers and fruits in the same way as the main stem. 

This variation in branching habit is from the purely agri- 
cultural point of view perhaps the most important of the 
differentiating characters of the Sesamums. The degree of 
branching affects the life period of the plant. Plants with no 
side branches begin to produce flowers and fruit earlier and, 
under conditions of scanty rainfall, complete their lfe period 
in a much shorter time than those of the other type. The 
non-branching types are accordingly most suited to conditions 
where the rainfall is precarious and where the plant has to 
rush through its life period in the shortest possible time. The 
branching types are more suited to conditions where the water 
supply is assured, as in tracts of good rainfall or where the soil 
ia retentive of moisture. Hence we find that in Burma these 


crop+is sown in the early rains. In these regions, however, 
in ol | the early rains and it is found that 
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many cultivators endeavour to ensure themselves by growing 
both branched and unbranched types either separately or in 
mixture. : 

In 1916 counts were made of the rate of formation of 
capsules on each of a branched and unbranched type, twenty 
plants of each being placed under observation, and the aver- 
ages struck The results are shown in the following tabular 
statement. Both cultures were sown on 9th June. 


Ave 
number of | Date of ap- | Date of ap- No. of C@P| nate of 





Type branches per pearance of | pearance of salen Pet complete 

prnpsnd oops first lower. firat capsule arvest, | maturity. 

——_} eS a en) ees ae) Pee 

Much | i3°4 20th July 25th July 307 ISth Aug. 
branched. 

Little 28 10th July | 13th July 137 I2th Aug. 


branched. 


These figures show that under good conditions of rain- 
fall, as at Tatkon, the branching type is a much heavier 
yielder and can finish its life-history as quickly as the un- 
branched type. Under such conditions it is the most profitable 
type to grow. If, however, a serious break in the rains had 
taken place a very different result would have been got. In 
such circumstances the branching is inhibited, only small 
leafy sca being formed in the axils and little or no seed is 
formed. 
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The Capsule.—As a result of the leaf axils bearing either 
two or three capsules we get very distinctive types of plant. 
The differences, too, are inherited and selection can be made to 
isolate types showing each of these kinds of habit. These 
differences are further accentuated by differences which occur 
in (1) the relative length of the capsules and internode, (2) 
the position of the leaves—whether occurring in pairs or in 
threes or fours and whether opposite or alternate. From com- 
binations of these variations the following types with refer- 
ence to the inflorescence and fruiting system, can be distin- 
guished :-— 

(i) Plants with internodes longer than the capsules, the 
latter occurring In opposite pairs. 

(ii) Plants with internodes longer than the capsules, and 
the latter occurring in fascicles of threes. In this type we get 
a decided whorled appearance, especially if the leaves arise in 
threes from the same point of the stem (Plate X1). 

(iii) Types in which the internodes are not longer than 
the capsules. 

(iv) Types in which the capsules areas long as the inter- 
nodes and in which the leaves are alternate. The capsules 
may occur singly or in twos or threes. This type presents 
when in fruit a main axis completely occupied by the fruits in 
a spiral arrangement. These types are well known to Burmese 
cultivators who have specific names for each of them, e.g. 
“ gwa-gale "’ or small fork which refers to type (i). ** patle”’ or 
‘* round-about ”’ to (ii), and ‘* tet-kyaw "’ or“ climb and jump” 
which is descriptive of type (iv) 

In shape the capsule shows very considerable variation 
from type to type and generally also among the capsules on 
one and the same plant. Plate XI shows capsules each taken 
from a separate plant and illustrates the variation in capsule- 


celled types are sub-globose in shape. The apex of the cap- 
sule is shortly acuminate, but in some cases it is considerably 
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stant enough to serve as distinctive marks and in fact the 
mass effect of the different shades is often quite striking. 

Pubescence.—Some types are almost glabrous while others 
are quite hairy: types which are light yellow in colour seem 
often to bear more hairs than darker coloured types. The 
character can be used in differentiating type from type. 

Seed Colour.—The seed may be of the following colours +— 
White, grey or drab, greenish, brown, black. 

These colours have probably much significance in connec- 
tion with the quality of the oil produced. Howard states (4) 
that in India the black-seeded varieties are supposed to give 
the highest yields and the white-seeded the best quality of oil. 
A white-seeded Burmese type named: Thadunbvu’ is usually 
said by cultivators to give the best quality of oil and this co- 
roborates the Indian opinion. The present investigations, how- 
ever, have not vet reached the stage when they can throw 
light on this aspect of the question. 


3. CLASSIFICATION. 


The leading principle in classification of cultivated plants 
should be that the first basis of division should be a character 
of economic importance. It would for example be next to 
useless to classify Sesamum types according to the shape or 
colour of the flower, even although the variation in that organ 
were wide enough for classificatory purposes. Characters of 
economic importance will be either agricultural or industrial 
and it is preferable to frame a system which will include both 
as bases. From the agricultural point of view the branching 
character, associated as it is with life period, which in Sesa- 
mum is very important, is perhaps the most suitable character 
to use. Lf, however, it can be shown that the fruiting habit 
(j.e. fruit in singles or clusters) or the number of cells in the 
capsule, have a marked effect on yield, then these also might 
take equal rank with the branching habit. From the indus- 
trial point of view it is likely that seed colour will be of great- 
est importance, Hence as a tentative scheme the following 
classificatory scheme for the Burmese Sesamums is proposed. 


A. Much branched, late, white seed. 

Al. " = ., eoloured seed. 

B. Unbranched (less than two pairs of branches) early, 
white seed. | 

B'. Unbranched, early, coloured seed. 


‘The disadvantage of this scheme is of course that there 
is continual gradation from little branched to much branched 
types, the division is nasi ate, uh arbitrary and the classifica- 
tion is avowedly more agricultural than botanical. It gives 
four main classes under each of which the types can be fur- 
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ther catalogued according to the other characters previously 
described, 
4. ABNORMALITIES. 


Any account of Sesamum would be incomplete without 
reference to the peculiar condition often encountered which 
may be called “green flower’’ (plate XI). Plants showing 
this condition have the following characteristic changes in 
their inflorescences. The corolla of the flower remains green 
and the floral organs, stigma and stamens are also green and 
imperfectly differentiated. Such an inflorescence would, in 
fact, supply very useful material for explaining to an elemen 
tary class of botany, the genesis of these organs from ordi- 
nary leaves. The cause of the condition is obscure, and so 
far as is known cannot be ascribed to fungus attack. The 
plants usually produce no seed at all in the affected parts, but 
lower down the stem a few capsules are usually found from 
which seed can be obtained. Such seed sown out at Tatkon 
in 1916 did not result in producing a greater number of * green 
lower * plants than the average, and clear evidence of the con- 
dition being inheritable has not yet been obtained. The per- 
centage of such plants in different cultures varies very much: 
counts were made at Tatkon in 1916 when it was found that 
the percentage of green flower plants varied from zero to 
40°, in the different cultures. 

Field observations do not tend to associate its occurrence 
with any particular environment. It may occur badly either 
in very rich loam or in poor sandy soils such as are common 
in mid Burma. Accounting as it often does for the loss of at 
least one-third of the crop it is obviously a matter for careful 
investigation with a view to finding if possible suitable reme- 
dies. 

5. IMPROVEMENT. 


The large collection of cultivators, varieties examined 
showed that very few were pure; most showed a mixture 
of the different types described above with consequent differ- 
ences in yield, hardiness, and colour of seed and possibly qua- 
lity of oil. It has not yet been possible to procure oil ana- 
lyses, but it is fairly certain that among such a variety of types 
diftarehada in this character, as also in yield of seed and qua- 
lity of oil, will be likely to occur. The method of improve- 
ment by selection of single plants has accordingly been adopt- 
ed as that most likely to yield results along any one of the 
above lines. The question of how far cross-pollination takes 
place is of es rtance in using suth a method. Howard 

states that the um flower opens in the very early morn- 
no i ing and that pollination (self) takes place before six o'clock. 

but that in many cases the failure of the anthers to develop 
prop may leave an opening for crossing, The single plant 
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cultures grown at Tatkon had a very uniform appearance and 
the writer is not at present inclined to think, that in that 
locality at least cross-pollination takes place to a disturbing 
degree In the cultures of 1916 a look-out was kept among 
the white-seeded kinds for plants showing coloured seed. 
Four such plants were found which when sown out in 1917 
gave offspring as follows :— 


| PROGENY OF ERRANT PLANT 


Serial Colour of seed Colour of seed EE et ee es 
No. ef culture oferrant plant. | 





Coloured. White. 





The results would seem to indicate that these plants were 
real hybrids due to cross-pollination in the previous year. 
Further tests and greater experience is, however, required in 
one to be able to say how far cross-pollination is to be ex- 
pected. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 


Fic. 1.—Unbranched type of sesamum. 

2.—Slightly branched plant. 

4.—Fully branched plant. 

, +—Type showing whorled arrangement of fruits. | 

_ 5—Variation in capsule shape in sesamum types. Each 
capsule from a separate variety. | 

é.—Condition of plant known as “ green flower.” 
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12. A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the 
Time of the Buddha. 


) By Bimata CHARAN Law, M.A. 


At the time of the rise of Buddhism, there were various 
classes of wanderers who, in the language of Dr. Rhys Davids, 
“were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine months of 
every year wandering about precisely with the object of engag- 
ing in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philo- 
sophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like the sophists among the 
uireeks, they differed very much in intelligence, in earnestness 
and in honesty ’’! “i 

In the Anguttara Nikaya we find mention of two classes 
of Paribb&ijakas (Paribrijakas). The first class is known as 
Annatitthiya Paribbajaka,* and the second class as Brahmana 
Paribbajaka* The Br@émana Paribbajakas were in the habit 
of discussing Samditthika dhamma, that is, matters relating 
to this phenomenal world, the term corresponding in some 

» way or other to Lokayatra, the ways of life or mundane affairs 
The Afifatitthiya Paribbajakas were interested generally in the 
question of self-realization in thought and in conduct, that 
is to say, in “ solemn judgments about human life and the 
whole@f things.”” But in this paper an attempt has been made 
to give a short account of the Sramanas (Samanas) and the 

ribbajakas excluding those who are known throughout the 
Buddhist Literature as the six titthiyas or heretics. 

The term Paribbajaka may require a word of explanation. 
It is stated in the Vasistha Dharmasastra (Chap. 10) that a 
Paribbajaka should shave his head, clothe himself with one’ 
piece of cloth or antelope skin or cover his body with grass 
plucked by cows. He should sleep on bare ground. 

Prof. Rhys Davids is the first to draw our attention to the 
wanderers (Paribbajakas) or the sophistic institutions quite 
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wanderers were not known much before the rise of Buddhism.’ 
The sophistic institutions, strictly so called, may be said to 
date from Uddalaka Aruni, the distinguished philosopher. 
father of Svetaketu who tried by his personal example to set up 
a commonwealth of thought in India which allowed no 
distinction of caste, creed, age and sex.* 

Although a Brahmin of erudition and influence, he sought 
after knowledge without considering for a moment the social 
position of the personages to whom he went to learn. With 
Prot. Rhys Davids we may further maintain that philosophy 
in India up to a certain date was but a lay movement. 
Yajnavalkya was probably the connecting link between the past 
and the subsequent ages. The sophistic activity progressed 
rapidly during the reign of Janaka, the king of Videha, one 
of the best Known patrons of Indian philosophy. The kingdom 
of Janaka resounded with philosophical contests held between 
; Yajnavalkya and other renowned teachers of his time, among 

whom were some women.’ But that was in a period of 
Indian history when the ideal of renunciation had not taken 
permanent hold of the mind of the people. Yajnavalkva and 
his opponents were almost without single exception household- 
ers. It is nevertheless in the expressions of Yajnavalkya 
that we can trace for the first time any reference to two orders 
of teachers, hermits and recluses (Tapasas and Sramanas). 

The period which elapsed immediately before the advent 
of Buddhism may be called ‘the Samana Brahmana period '"—a 
current idiom vaguely representing the various clagses of 
Indian teachers who might be arranged according their 
attitude towards penance, sacrifice, caste, asceticism and other 
concerns of human life and society. There is no hard and fast 
line to be drawn between one order and another,—the transi- 
tion from one to the other being possible in the case of all 
individuals—whether between the Jatilakas and the Parib- 
‘bijakas* or between the Sramanas and the Brahmanas, the 

“ difference was one of degree and not of kind. Here we shall 
concentrate our attention on the Paribbajakas strictly so called 
in the oldest Buddhist records. — | 

It is evident from the early Buddhist passages that the 
term Sramana may be understood in a two-fold sense. Taking 

it in its general sense, we may understand by it all those 
religious bodies or teachers of philosophy who turned monks, 
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who were known as mendicants (Bhikkhus) because of their 
practice of begging, who shaved their heads clean as a mark of 
distinction from the hermits (Tapasas), the wearers of matted 
hairs, as well as from the Brihmanas. the wearers of crest or 
lock. The name in its specific sense is to be applied to those 
bodies of men who were opposed in their general attitude not 
only to the Brahmanas buried in worldly affairs or to the hermits 
who practised all sorts of penances, but also to some of the 
wanderers who took interest in mundane affairs. The 
Sramanas were all hostile in their attitude towards Brabmani- 
cal traditions. The term Sramana is applicable’to the order of 
six Titthiyas (Tirthikas), founders of schools. The Siaikya- 
puttiya Sramanas or the Buddhists were of course in the same 
predicament. The Sramanas were the advocates of strict 
celibacy. The Varnaisramadharma which signifies the tenets or 
injunctions of Braihmanism was discredited. Politics was 
with them but a thing inferior, i.e. a foolish talk. The only 
thing which really interested them was the realization of the 
higher ideals of life in thought and in practice. We may 
suppose that the wanderers, by whom we mean the Brahmana 
Paribbajaka with their various orders such as those represented 
by the Tedandikas and others,' furnished a connecting link 
between the Sramanas who revelled in philosophical specula- 
tions (Anvikshaki) and the Bradhmanas with whom, as with the 
Romans, philosophy was a mere Lokayatra (way of life).* 
Have we any data for distinguishing the wanderers, qua- 
wanderers from the Sramanas? We may here call to our aid 
some of the Buddhist passages, particularly the passage on 
Silas lending its name to the first volume of the Dighanikaya 
called the Silakkhandhavagga. Proceeding in the light of this 
interesting tract or morality, we can say that the precepts as 
expounded by the Buddha himself admit of a two-fold 
explanation. Such terms as Pharusaviicé and Samphappalipa 
convey a general as well as technical meaning. It is a curious 
fact that the term Pharusavici or wrangling phrases* in its 
technical sense refers to the practice of the Sramanas, and the 
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expression Samphappalapa (idle gossip) in its technical sense is 
used in connection with the Paribbaijakas in question. It is 
worthy of note that these wanderers are spoken of in the Buddhist 
texts in identical terms. Weshall therefore remain content with 
quoting one of these stock passages throwing some light on the 
wavs in which they spent their time. 

The list of topics given below discussed by them is of 
importance as indicating the manner in which 
| + way for a science of polity 





in Inca. 

“ Now at that time Potthapada seated with the company 
of the mendicants all talking with loud voices, with shouts and 
tumult. all sorts of worldly talk: to wit, tales of kings, of 
robbers, of ministers of state, tales of war, of terror, of battles, 
talks about food and drink, about clothes and beds and garlands 
and perfumes, talks about relationship, talks about equipages, 
villages, towns, cities, and countries, tales about women and 
heroes, gossip such as that at street corners and places whence 
water is fetched; ghost stories, desultory chatters, legends 
about the creation of the land or sea and speculations about 
existence and non-existence.”’ (The Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Vol. I, page 245). 

Examining carefully the import of all these Buddhist 
Passages we may perhaps go so far as to maintain that these 
wanderers, qua-wanderers, were the sophistic predecessors 
of Chanakya to whom tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the Arthasasira. It is a well-known fact that in the Artha- 
shastra, some schools and individuals are quoted by names, 
namely the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas. the Ausanasas, the 
Ambhiyas, Pardsara, Vatavyadhi, Visalakshya, Pisuna, Pisuna- 
putra, Bharadvaja, Kaninka, Bharadvaja, Kinjalka, Katyayana, 
Bahudantakaputra, Kaunapadanta, Dirghascarayana and Ghota- 
mukha. The list is far from being exhaustive. Some of the 
names such as Ghotamukha and Dirghascaradyana are to be 
found in the Kamashastra by Vatsiyana. We learn from the 
Buddhist texts that Ghotamukha, one among the predecessors 
of Chanakya and Vatsiyana, was among the contemporaries of 
Buddha Gautama. He was a Brahmin who naively denied 
virtuous life. (‘* N’atthi Dhammiko Paribbajo”’ ).' 

In the Buddhist texts we find that one Dighakaraiyana 
who was a personal attendant of King Pasenadi of Kosala was 
probably identical with Dirghasc&rayana. one of the predeces- 
eors of C kya, and who was as much a kingmaker as, 
Perhaps, Chanakya himself. 





The early Buddhist texts together with some of the 


Upanishads introduce us to some of the distinguished Brahmin 
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teachers whose views are held authoritative in the older legal! 
manuals now extant. It may not be easy to identify the 
names as given in the Buddhist texts with those in the 
Kautiliyam Arthashastram. ut it is not unlikely that some 
of the teachers mentioned in the Arthasastra can be identified 
with some of the Brahmin wanderers mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts. 

We must not dogmatise on such a disputed question 
as this. We might perhaps find some clue to the identification 
of the names in the fact that most of these were not the 
real names but nick-names expressive of some physical 
characteristics of the teachers. Consider, for example, these 
two names mentioned in the Arthashastra: the Vatavyadhi, 
the Rheumatic, and Vishalaksha, the goggle-eved, and com- 
pare them with the two names mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts: Potthapada “* the elephantiac’’ and Uggahamana, “‘ the 
sky-gazing.”” If it be objected that similarity obtained does 
not amount to identity, our reply will be that it does not 
make much difference whether the names are identical or not. 
What we contend for is that these wanderers were exactly the 








append below a list of the wandering teachers with illustrations 
to show their attitude towards various problems of life, society 


and philosophy. 
APPENDIX. 


THE List or WANDERING TEACHERS AND THEIR Topics oF 
Discussion. 
Potthapaida (The 
Rheumatic)! .. Buddha called on him at the Hall put up 
in Queen Mallika’s Park near Savatthi, 
where he was staying with 300 followers. 
The subject of discussion was the 
nature of soul. 
Bhaggavagotta * Buddha called on him at the Malla town 
called Anupiya. The subject of discus- 
sion was the dehaviour of Sunakkhatta of 


the Licchavi Clan. 
Acelako Pa&tika- 


putto* -. Buddha met him at Mahaivana at Vesali. 
The principal subject of discussion was 

Agariria (Ljficient cause). 
Nigrodha* -- Buddha called on him at the Gijjhakuta 
in Raijagaha. He had 3,000 disciples. 
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| Potthapida-Sutta, Digha Nikaya (P.T.S.), Vol. I. 
tas 8 Dighanilefyn (P.T.8.), Vol. III, ae 
oe Be. » Vol. IIT, pp. 12-36. _ | 
_ * Dighanikfya, Vol. IIT, pp. 36-57. 
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Sandaka ' 


Samanda * 


Ajito and 
Pandisso * 


Sarabho* 


Annabharo & 
Varadharo * 


Uttivo ® 
Kokanudo’™ 


Potaliyo? 


Molivasivako*® .. 


Sajjho ' 
Sutava '! 
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The value of Life of the Ascetics was the 
subject of discussion. 

Buddha refers to this discussion in the 
Kassapasihbanida Sutta (D.N., Vol. I 
p. 176). 

Ananda called on him at the Pilakkha 


cave at Kosimbi. Ananda pointed out 
that no other speculations except those of 
Buddha could furnish a true standard of 
the judgment of conduct. 

He went to NAlakagama where he discussed 
with Sfriputta the question of pleasure 
and pain. 


Went to Sdvatthi where he discussed with 
the Buddha the question of 500 states 
of consciousness. (Pancasatani cittat- 
thAanani). 

Met Buddha at Raéjagaha. The subject dis- 
cussed was the worth of Buddha's teachings. 


Met Buddha who instructed them in four 
pone relating to his doctrine. (Cattari 
hammapadant). 


Met Buddha at Sifivatthi. They asked | 


Buddha whether the world was eternal 
or not, finite or not, whether soul and 
body are the same or different. etc. 

Met Buddha at Savatthi. The Buddha 
asked as to which of the four person- 
ages (puggalas) Potalivo liked. He an- 
swered that he liked the puggala who did 
not blame the blame-worthy nor praised 
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Kundaliya ! a 


Timbarukkha? .. 
Nandivo ® ee 


Moleyasivako* .. 


Vacchagotta *® 


Sucimukhi ® we 
Susima 7” =% 


Uggahamano* .. 


Pilotiko * ik 


Potaliputto'® .. 





Went to Buddha at Saketa. He told 
Buddha that he used to roam in the 
Arias where he saw that some Sra- 
manas and Brihmanas spoke on the 
benefit of Itivadapamokkha (traditional 
learning) and some on the benefit of 
sacrifice (wparambha). The Buddha 
replied, ‘I am concerned only with the 
benefit of knowledge and eInBNCE PARDON. rg 


(‘* Vijjavimutti Anisamsam.”’ ) 
Consulted Buddha on Karma at Sa&vatthi. 
He asked Buddha to explain to him the 

Dhamma, by practising which one can go 

to Nirvana. 

His view was that what a man enjoyed, 
he enjoyed on account of his past deeds. 

Consults Buddha on some metaphysical 
points. Again he questions Mah&imog- 
galaina on the same subject. 

Questions Sariputta at Rajagaha on modes 
of eating. 

Interviews at Rajagaha the Bhikkhus ae 
had just attained Arhatship. 

Was in the Arama of Mallika at Ekasalaka. 
He met Pancakanga Thapati on his way 
to Jetavana and discussed with him 
about the perfect man. 

Met Janussoni Brahmin on his way from 
Jetavana. He asked him about the 
knowledge of the Buddha. The Brahmin 
replied that it was beyond his spowes 
to measure the knowledge of Bud 

Met Samiddhi, a Bhikkhu. He told him 
that he heard from the Buddha that 
Kaga and Vacikammas were no true 
actions. Volition or deliberate action is 
the action in the true sense of the term. 

He was staying at Veluvana at Rajagaha 
ion seo pany with many distinguished 
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wanderers like Varadhara Annabhfira 
and others. He informed Buddha that 
in the past, Anga and Magadha were 
seething with sophistic activities. 

(‘ilasakuladayi ' Buddha called on him at Veluvana in 
Rajagaha. He calls himself a follower 
of Nigantha Nathaputto. Buddha tried 
to impress on him that the observance 
of five moral precepts and the practice of 
penance were not enough for the realtzation 
of Summum Bonum. 


Vekhanassa * sy ICS subject | of discussion was “* Parama 
vannoatia.”’ i.e. soul in its height of 
purity. 

Tevijja .. Buddha met him at Maha&vana at Vesali. 


Vacchagotta® .. WVacchagotta enquired whether it was pos- 
sible for a householder to attain immortal- 
ity. On another occasion, his enquiry 
consisted of some ontological problems. 
e.g. whether the world is eternal or not. 
(Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. ae 

On another occasion, Vacchagotta } 
° discussion with the Buddha on some pabee 
tions relating to ethics. 

Dighanakha (Loug- | 

nailed) * .. Buddha met him at Gijjhakuta at Raja- 
gaha. He is said to have held this view 
that nothing of me abides (‘*‘ Sabbam 
me na Khamati).” 

Magandiya * .. He spoke of Buddha in an opprobrious 
term a BRR C ee Peto Cf. 
Isopanishad in which the peeneee 
spoke of some of the unknown 
who were perhaps unmarried recluses” ae 
Atmahano att hick The Vajasaneyas re- 

arded their opponents” siege Bie as 





13. The Isolation of Porphyroxine. 


By JiresprRa NaTH RAKSHIT. 


Merck, in 1837, prepared from opium a substance contgin- 
ing its colouring matter, and called it porphyroxine; Hesse 
remarked (see Allen, Commercial Organic Analysis, Second 
Edition, Vol. III, Part I1, 330) that the substance prepared 
by the former investigator was a mixture of several alkaloids, 
one of which is meconidine and another probably rhoeadine. 
Demselben (Annalen Supl., 1564-1865, 4, 50) noted that por- 
phyroxine described by Merck agrees with rhoeadine in method 
of preparation, properties and composition. The alkaloid now 
isolated was very likely a constituent of what K. L. Dev 
(Pharm. Jour. (3) xii, 397) obtained on evaporation of the 
ethereal extract prepared by shaking an aqueous solution of 
opium made alkaline with sodium carbonate or ammonia, and 
apparently also of what Merck called porphvroxine. Con- 
sidering these facts, and that the alkaloid with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid gives a beautiful purple solution resembling 
porphyry, the name porphyroxine may reasonably be retained. 

The alkaloid isolated is very soluble in water, in which 
respect it resembles papaverine, codamine and narceine; it is 
differentiated from: narceine by its ready solubility in chloro- 
form ; the aqueous solution either of the base or of its chloride, 
is strongly levorotatory, thus limiting its resemblance to coda- 
mine. The formula of codamine is C,,H,..NO, and that of this 
substance, as determined by combustion analyses of six differ- 
ent samples, is C,,H,.NO,. Codamine melts at 121°C. and this 
at 110°C., and it does not sublime like codamine. 
| Preparation.—Ten parts of Indian opium powder and five 
. parts of freshly slaked lime are triturated in a mortar for five 

minutes, then 100 parts of water are gradually added during 

one hour, rubbing with the pestle all the while. The solution 

is filtered, and the filtrate shaken with an equal bulk of ether 

PF for 10 minutes in a separator. The ethereal layer is then fil- 
: tered into another separator containing some dry lumps of cal- 
cium chloride, shaken for five minutes, allowed to settle and the 
ethereal solution decanted, filtered and evaporated on a water- 

bath. A pale yellowish brown, soft, sticky, crystalline residue is 
obtained, which, when rubbed on a porcelain plate for three to 

four hours, becomes a dry powder. This is taken in a filter paper 

ns and extracted with boiling petroleum ether under a reflux see 
* ratus for twelve hours, four hoursaday. The substance not dis- 
—s golwed by Sue parolee ether is powdered in a mortar and treat- 
ed with ten times its own weight of 10 per cent hydrochloric 
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acid, adding 10 c.c. at a time and rubbing all the while in the 
mortar.” After the addition of all the acid, it is continually 
stirred for half an hour ; it is then further diluted with twenty 
times its weight of water and mixed for another fifteen minutes. 
It is quickly filtered with the aid of a pump and the residue 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is received 
in a large test glass and saturated solution of sodium bicar- 
bonite is gradually added, keeping a thin layer of ether on 
the surface of the liquid and stirring all the while till the 
addition of a further quantity does not produce any efferves- 
cence, It is allowed to stand for a short time for the complete 
separation of the precipitate. It is then filtered and 200 e.c. 
of the filtrate are transferred to a separator and shaken 
with 50 ¢.c. of chloroform for five minutes. The aqueous laver 
is transferred to another separator and extracted twice more, 
with 25 ec.c. of chloroform at a time. All the chloroform 
extracts are mixed together and filtered. The bulk of the 
chloroform is distilled off from a flask and the rest is trans- 
ferred to a basin and allowed to evaporate slowly on hot 
water; the residue obtained sometimes forms a soft, crys- 
talline, sometimes a pale brownish yellow, sticky mass. This 
is rubbed with a spatula against the side of the basin for an 
hour, when it becomes a crystalline, pinkish brown powder. 
it is once crystallised from alcohol. It melts at 110°C. to a 
clear, transparent, pinkish liquid, and gave the following results 
on combustion :— 

lst preparation :—0O'1405 g. gave 0'090 g. H,O and 0°3612 g 
O,.H = 7°12. O = FO 08. 

2nd preparation :—O152 g. gave 60 c.c. moist nitrogen 
at 28°C. and 760 mm. pressure, N = 4°35. 

C,,H.;NO, requires C = 69°24, H = 699, N = 4°26 per 
cent. The results of several other combustion analyses of 
samples from different preparations agreed with the above. 

When 0-268 g. is dissolved in an excess of decinormal 
hydrochloric acid and the excess of acid titrated back with 
decinormal sodium carbonate using litmus as indicator, it is 
found to have neutralised 8°3 c.c. of the acid ; hence 1 c.c. of 
the acid requires 0:0323 g. of the substance, whereas, assum- 
ing the formula of it to be C,,H,,NO,, 0°0329 g. would be 
required. It turns the plane of polarisation to the left. It is 
a non-deliquescent powder, lily soluble in acetone, chloro- 
form, glacial acetic acid, methyl alcohol, rectified spirit and 
absolute alcohol, soluble in amyl alcohol, carbon phide, 
toluene, concentrated ammonia and water, sparingly soluble in 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride, Sarodilow bart ether and caustic 
soda solution. It gives a strong yellow colour with nitric acid, 
« bluish pink colour with sulphuric acid and a greenish violet 
juric acid containing a little ferric chlori 
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14. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 


By G. De P. Corver B.A., F.G.S., Assistant Superin 
ltendent, Geological Survey af India. 


[Read at the Indian Science Congress, 1918, and published with the 
permission of the Director, Geological Survey of India.] 


Recent field work in Burma in the districts of Pakokku 
and Minbu chiefly, has led me to modify in certain respects 
the views which I in common with others held regarding the 
history of Burma in the Tertiary Era. In the past it has 
been too often, I think, the custom to invoke the aid of 
hypothetical or little proven unconformities in order to ex- 
plain difficulties in the interpretation of the tertiary sequence. 
G. E. Grimes! supposes an unconformity of erosion between 
the Irrawaddy and Pegu series, basing this conclusion upon 
the nature of the Pegu-Irrawaddy boundary along the eastern 
flank of the Yenangyat-Singu anticline, and the missing beds 
at that horizon. 

This theory, once started, appears to have unduly infiu- 
enced the minds of subsequent geologists, and the useful obser- 
vation that in certain areas there is evidence of unconformity 
between the two series, was converted into a general proposi- 
tion made applicable to areas where unconformity was ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

In 1908 L. V. Dalton® sketched the tertiary history of 
Burma as follows :— 

“*TIn Eocene times, a shallow sea seems to have extended 
from the base of the Shan Plateau across the present site of 
the Arakan Yoma into India, gradually deepening westwards, 
this being slowly filled up by detritus of various kinds, until 
at the close of the period the conditions led to the deposition 
of a thin bed of limestone over at least the eastern area, after 
which some disturbance took place in the west of Burma, 
as well as in the rest of Eurasia, whereby a low ridge was 
formed along the line of the present Arakan Yoma, constitut- 
ing an imperfect barrier, higher and more effective in the 
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below were conglomeratic in their nature. At the same 
time that terrestrial organic materials were being thus carried 
down, including bones of land-animals, a marine and littoral 
fauna and flora existed in the south, and in the more open 
portions to the north, giving rise by their decay to petroleum 
deposits. At length the whole region became estuarine, owing 
to the filling up of the basin and to a movement which greatly 
increased the height of the “‘ Arakan Yoma,”’ raising it above the 
sea, and led to the production of anticlinal islands or shallows in 
the sea to the east, while probably giving rise to the Pegu 
Yoma. The result of this upheaval was the denudation of the 
islands of partly consolidated material, the erosion being great- 
est in the most prominent: so that when in the Pliocene (7?) 
period, a thick series of estuarine and fluviatile deposits was 
laid down over these, a considerable overlap resulted, the ITrra- 
waddy Series being quite conformable in places to the Miocene 
- below, and elsewhere resting across its upturned edges. Finally, 
the whole region again became subject to a general elevation, 
whereby the Irrawaddy Series was laid bare to denudation, and 
the earlier anticlinal folds accentuated, resulting in the present 
conformation of the land,—the Miocene being once more re- 
vealed as inliers in the mass of the Irrawaddy Beds, marking 
the position of the islands in the earlier estuary.”’ 

It will be seen from the above that Dalton supposed an 
upheaval at the close of the Pegu epoch, which wrinkled the Pegu 
deposits into numerous anticlina) islands, over whose eroded 
remains the Irrawaddy beds were deposited with overlap, and 
erosive unconformity. E.H. Pascoe! favours the hypothesis of 
the erosive unconformity of the Irrawaddy beds over the areas 
of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, and Minbu, but in the case 
of the last two anticlines, is willing to accept as an alternative 
hypothesis (vide pp. 132 and 200) the explanation that the dis- 
crepancy in thickness of beds in different parts of the anticlines 
is due to normal faulting, and attenuation, 

In the case of Yenangyaung he accepts a theory of E. H. 
Cunningham-Craig, viz. that the Pegus were folded into gentle 
anticlines whose axes were oblique to the axes of the Irrawad- 
dian folds, this early folding having taken place previously 
to the deposition of the Irrawaddies. Eee 

It will be best to examine the evidence tor these views, 
before putting on record my own. x 

In the case of the Nahe sam halaman )s area, the evidence 
for unconformity, as put forward by Grimes, is as follows ;— — 

(1) Up to 2,500 ft. (or according to Reasons 6 inte accurate 


estimate, 3,420 ft.) of beds are missing from the 


Pegus in the section near Seikkwa village. 
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2) The strata along the eastern boundary, where the miss- 
ing beds are conspicuous by their absence, are 
vertical or nearly so. A normal fault would not 
be sufficient to account for their absence. 

(3) Grimes observed “* debris of the miocene in the basal 
beds of the pliocene.”’ 


In a paper entitled The Northern Part of the Yenangyat 
Oilfield,’"' 1 proved to my own satisfaction at least that the 
Yenangyat anticline was structurally a fold+faul ed area, in 
which the fracture had taken place along the steep eastern 
limb, leaving the crest entire. The steep eastern limb in which 
the beds are frequently vertical and in places overturned, is 
clearly the zone which would be attenuated and weakened by 
the tangential folding forces. 

Assuming then that there is a fold-fault with a shade to the 
west, Grimes’ objection numbered (2) above, is no longer 
applicable. Such a fault also accounts for the missing beds. 
I interpreted Grimes’ third piece of evidence, viz. that the 
basal beds of the pliocene contained debris from the mio- 
cene, in a very different manner. I stated that this debris 
was really a “mixed accumulation of Irrawaddy rock and 
broken Pegu strata filled with selenite of apparently secondary 
origin.’” The boundary in fact appeared to me to be, in the 
north of the field near Sabe at least, unquestionably a fault- 
breceia.* 

My view of the structure was not accepted by E. H. Pascoe, 
but he had not an opportunity of visiting those particular 
sections which I had described, and the question being a 
question of actual fact. nothing but a visit to the field could 
have settled it. 

Dr. C. Porro confirmed my view of the structure of the 
Yenangyat anticline, when he surveyed it in 1911. He has 
alluded to this in a paper published in 1915.* 

The Minbu anticline is closely similar to that of Yenangyat 
in respect to the fact that on its eastern flank certain of the 
Pegu beds are missing, which in Blocks 7 to 10 amount to a 
maximum of about 2,000 ft of missing beds. I confess to being 
not entirely convinced of E. H. Pascoe’s view t.a\ the missing 
2,000 ft. of beds are those immediately below the Red Bed 
(Ferruginous Cong'omerate). In a section across Blocks 9 and 
10 (Section E. of Pl. 39, op. cit.) he marks a fossil bed, distin- 


-- 








| Reo. Geol. Sur. of India, Vol. XXXVITI, p. 302. 

? I remember in one section in Block 60 seeing the Red Earth bed, 
which should normally lie above the White Sand . lying beneath it. 
This was succeeded on either side along the strike by the mixed debris 
ere nieos ome above, in which the Bed and White Saad were com- 
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guished by an Arca which he refers to Arca rhombca, in the beds 
immediately below the Red Bed, As this bed is found on 
both sides of the crest in positions that correspond fairly well 
with its proper distance below the Red Bed, one must conclude 
that. if the bed is really the same on both flanks, the missing 
beds are not absent above, but below this horizon. Pascoe 
marks a strike-fault, running very close to the crest in this 
part of the field (Blocks 7-10) and on its east side. It seems 
therefore probable to me that some at least of the missing 
beds can be supposed to have been cut out by this fault, which 
was probably a fold-fault. In regard to the south of Minbu, 
local overlap of the Irrawaddies upon the Pegus has been 
recorded by A. G. W. Bleeck.' In the case of the Yenangy- 
aung field, the anticline is a normal one; there is no asym- 
metry, no fold-fault, and no belt of missing beds on either 
of the flanks. There isa remarkable parallelism of dip between 
the Pegu and Irrawaddy Series. I am personally of opinion 
that the folding of this anticline was entirely subsequent to 
the deposition of the basal Irrawaddies. Else, why are the 
dips of both series parallel? It appears to me that the 
‘‘cross-fold’”” theory of E. H. Cunningham-Craig mentioned 
above has been put forward on very unsubstantial grounds. 
Pascoe instances as evidence some abnormal dips in the southern 
part of the field. But these seem to be local; they occur in 
soft shaly beds in an area rather badly faulted and disturbed 
by veins of expptive mud. It is not desirable to lay too much 
stress upon them. 

Dr. Pascoe observed local unconformity between the Irra- 
waddies and the Pegus in the extreme south of the Yenangy- 
aung field (op. cit., p. 65), but elsewhere, he remarks “‘no 
difference of dip can be detected with certainty.” 

Reviewing then the evidence for a general unconformity 
between the Irrawaddies and the Pegus, it appears to me 
insufficient, and that the fair conclusion from the data in our 
possession is that the unconformities observed are not neces- 
sarily more than local in their nature. 

I now propose to explain how far I have been led to modify 
the previously accepted views of the tertiary history of the 
Irrawaddy basin through recent field work. | 

In the first place, I believe that the Arakan Yoma existed 
as & narrow peninsula at the commencement of the Tertiary 
Era: Work along the eastern foot of the Yoma has revealed 
the presence of a conglomerate at the base of the Eocene. I 
first found this conglomerate near |'aung¢yi three miles south of 
Ngape ih the west of the Minbu district,* and subsequently 


—— 
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in the west of the Pakokku district as a well-marked horizon, 
stretching from Saw to Yeshin village west of Pasok. My late 
colleague H. S. Bion found this conglomerate near Laungshe 
to the south. It appears to be a fairly constant horizon. 
Near Saw, a limestone associated with it contains Orthophrag- 
mina and small nummulites. Similar fossils were also found 
by H. S. Bion near Laungshe. In the rocks below this horizon 
I have found Cretaceous fossils (Pxogyra, Nerinaea. Orbitoides) ' - 
there is therefore strong evidence that the conglomerates are 
basal eocene. 

From the presence of this belt of conglomerate, I argue 
the presence of a coast-line in lower eocene times near the 
present foot of the Yoma. 

It is very interesting to recall that another conglomerate 
at a horizon which is doubtful, but certainly later than the 
upper Cretaceous outbursts of serpentine, and most probably 
older tertiary, was found by E. H. Pascoe in the Naga Hills, 
Assam.* We are led to conclude that there was a land barrier 
in lower eocene times on the site of the present Arrakan Yoma. 
We are probably justified in assuming that in the lower eocene, 
the Irrawaddy basin was under the sea. The Shan plateau 
was certainly land, and there was theretore a long narrow gulf. 
This guif has been called by Dr. Pascoe the Pegu gulf.* It 
is probable that the barrier which existed between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Pegu Gulf was in lower eocene times a fairly 
new one. The uppermost Cretaceous was markedein this area 


_by considerable volcanic activity. The beds below the basal 


conglomerate appear to be ashy, and there are numerous out- 
crops of serpentine along this horizon. This serpentine occurs 
as rolled pebbles in the conglomerate ‘of the Naga Hills. 

Marine fossils occur in the Cretaceous of the Yoma : not 
only those mentioned above, but also Cardita beaumonti from 
the foothills of the Yoma in Thayetmyo, while Mortoniceras 
inflatum and Placenticeras sp. have been recorded from the west- 
ern flank of the Yomain Arrakan* Moreover T. D La Touche 
during his traverse froin the My ttha Valley across the Chin 
Hills® collected some echinoids which, he informed me, were 
on examination said to be Cretaceous. 

The presence of these cretaceous fossils seems to indicate 
that the lower eocene land barrier was a fairly recent one. We 
must conceive then that the Pegu Gulf, as we can now imag- 
ine it, formed a typical geosynclinal area. It received the 





1 Reo. Geol. Sur. Ind, Vol. XLV, p. 270. 


* 
8 Pascoe: Traverse across the Naga Hilla: Rec, Geol. Sur. Ind., Vol. 
LIL, P. 261. 
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sediments of the rivers which drained the highlands to the 
north and east, and probably had an opening only towards 
the south. I shall proceed to show that it must have been a 
continually subsiding area until late tertiary times, while the 
barrier of the Arakan Yoma formed an ever rising geoanticline. 
It is important to observe that subsidence and not upheaval 
has prevailed in the Irrawaddy Basin during the greater part 
of the tertiary era. As time went on, the head of the gulf 
filled up, and became land, while the sea retreated to the south. 
The fluviatile sediments and deltaic deposits kept continually 
shifting southwards in step with this retreat. The area of 
subsidence also has apparently shifted to the south, and it 
is not at all improbable that the present Gulf of Martaban 
forms «a subsiding geosynclinal area. Subsidence however 
ceased to affect Upper Burma at the close of the tertiary, and 
the quaternary is marked by upheaval and changes in the 
drainage and river systems. 

Let us discuss each of these statements in turn. 

The Yoma formed a continually rising Geoanticline.—Conglo- 
merates, indicating the proximity of a coast-line, are of frequent 
occurrence in the eocene in the Pakokku district, while the 
Pegus of that district are a fresh-water or estuarine formation. 
In the Minbu district conglomerates are common in the Pegus, 
especially to the north. The Yenangyat anticline may also be 
included here, although it comes really in the south of Pakokku. 

To the south of Minbu, the Irrawaddy series are gravels, 
while the Pegus are of a more marine type, than im the north 
of the district. If, however, we wish to obtain good collections — 
of marine fossils from the upper Pegus, we must go still further 
south to the Thayetmyo district, where we have such forma- 
tions as the _ Kama Clay,—a formation which is represented by 
=ands or conglomerates without well preserved fossils in Minbu. 

These facts indicate clearly that there has been a steady 
retreat of the sea to the south; that in lower eocene times the 
sea covered the greater part of Pakokku district; that in 
upper eocene times the sea began to retreat from areas such 
as Myaing in the north of the district; that in Pegu times 
deltaic conditions with frequent emergence of land (marked 
by red earth beds) prevailed over the greater part of the 
Pakokku district, but excepting the south-eastern quarter 
(Yenangvat, Shinmataung), that these deltaic conditions ex- 
tended also in Pegu times to the noith-west quarter of the 
Minbu district (area north of Ngahlaingdwin). In the Irra- 
waddy e , the whole basin was deltaic, and all the deposits 
fresh-water and fluviatile. SRx tg PS ng St st 

A second point not less worth attention is that we in- 
variably find a steadily decreasing dip, as we travel eastwards 
from the Woina and stand on rocks higher and higher in the 
geological series. When therefore deposition was going on in 
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the middle of the geosyncline, the strata near the margins 
were probably acquiring a slight dip eastward, through earth 
movements uplifting the Yoma. 

The Irrawaddy Basin formed a continually sinking Geosyn- 
cline.—The total thickness of the tertiary deposits of the Irra- 
waddy basin may be judged from the following estimates :— 


Paunggyi or Swelegvin Conglomerates, Lower Eocene. 
Thickness varies from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Laungshe Shales, Lower to Middle Eocene. Thickness varies 
from 9,000 to 12,000 ft. 

Tilin Sandstones, Middle Eocene. Thickness varies from 
2,000 to 5,000 ft. 

Tabyin Clay, Middle Eocene. Thickness about 5,000 ft. 

Pondaung Sandstone, Upper Eocene. Thickness varies from 
3,000 to 8,000 ft. 

. Yaw Shales, Uppermost Eocene. Thickness varies from 
1,600 to 2,000 ft. 

Shwezetaw Sandstones, Lower Oligocene. Thickness varies 
from 3,000 to 3,500 ft. 

Padaung Clays, Upper Oligocene. Thickness 1,500 ft. mm 
Minbu ; represented by sandstones of fluviatile character 
in Pakokku. 

Pegu Series, Miocene. Thickness about 8,000 ft. in south 
Minbu; in Pakokku, this Series and the Oligocene to- 
gether are represented west of Pauk by fluviatile sand- 
stones about 7,000 ft. thick, 

Irrawaddy Series, Pontian to Pliocene. Thickness probably 
about 6.000 ft. 


From a study of the fossil contents in these beds, we must 
suppose that in all probability, none of these deposits were laid 
down in water much deeper than 200 fathoms; it follows, of 
course, that there must have been continual subsidence in the 
Irrawaddy Basin, from the lower eocene right down to the close 
of the pliocene, in order to allow of these deposits being laid 
down. Had there been no subsidence, the sea must have silted 
up and become dry land at a very early period. 

It may be supposed that the ratio of rate of subsidence to 
rate of deposition was not an entirely constant but a variable 
one. Sometimes subsidence has been faster than sedimenta- 


Field 1 Mar in north “Minbu and Pakokku has shown 
it very clearly co red beds are discontinuous and 
umerous” in the ries, . and that they occur throughout 
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the Pegus, and do not forma recognizable horizon separating 
them from the Irrawaddies. In the middle of the Irrawaddy 
basin, a fairly constant and well developed red earth bed has 
been chosen as the boundary between the Irrawaddies and 
Pegus, because it isan easily mapped horizon, and in Yenangv- 
aung, the onLY horizon which can be mapped with confidence. 
Assuming then that this red earth bed was the same as 
that found on the road to Ngape from Minbu; I drew a 
boundary-line between the Pegus and the Irrawaddies. This 
boundary was traced by my colleague the late H. S. Bion north 
to Pakokku, but it became confused by the appearance of 
other red beds, and by its poor development in certain 
places in the north Minbu area. North of Pauk in Pakokku. I 
found that the horizon entirely failed: the beds above and 
below being ordinary freshwater sandstones of exactly the 
same appearance as the Irrawaddies of Minbu That these 
lower freshwater sandstones were not of Irrawaddy age, but 
much older, was shown by the discovery of Cadurcotherium in 
them by Mr. Lister James. Moreover the discovery of eocene 
mammalian remains by myself north of Myaing in cherry- 
coloured earth bands in the Pondaung sandstones finally 
demonstrated the existence of eocene land conditions and the 
earlier occurrence of earth beds in the northern part of the 
basin. : 

The emergence of land locally through silting up of the 
sea, in areas of rapid sedimentation, and the subsequent sink- 
ing of the land owing to the continuatidn of subsidence,— 
these are exactly the conditions which would give rise to local 
unconformities. Such local unconformities do not imply an 
upheaval and subsequent depression. We may readily con- 
ceive that subsidence may have been going on all along, but 
that the silting up of the sea locally, and not any wpheaval, 
has brought about an interruption of sedimentation. and condi- 
tions of what I may call non-conformity rather than un- 
conformity. 
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tion of the geosyncline. These folds, it must always be re- 
membered, are not -merely anticlines, but folds consisting of 
anticlines and synclines. Thus, if the Yenangyat-Singu Hills 
and the Gwegyo Hills are minor anticlinal folds, the narrow 
belt between them (about 7 to 8 miles broad) is a minor 
syncline. At the time that these folds were forming, there 
would naturally be a diminished rate of subsidence or an 
actual positive movement of upheaval along the anticlinal 
axis, and an increased subsidence in the synclines. Such con- 
ditions would introduce complications in the immediate neigh 
bourhood of these folds, causing erosion in the anticlinal areas 
and increased sedimentation in the synclines. Local uncon- 
formities would also be frequently observed on the flanks of 
anticlines. 

Such conditions might explain any local unconformities 
observed in the neighbourhood of the minor anticlinal folds of 
the Irrawaddy Basin. 

ut in such cases we ought to be able to prove a dis- 
cordance of dip between the two unconformable series. 

And since no discordance of dip has been proved along 
the flanks of the anticlines of Yenangyaung and Yenangyat. 
I do not think that we can justifiably have recourse to this 
explanation in these particular cases. 

The Sea Retreated to the South.—In every section which we 
examine, we find marine sediments at the base, earth beds and 
fiuviatile sediments at the top. We may in fact state our 
observations as follows :— 

(1) In every section there is change vertically upwards, 
from marine, through deltaic and fluviatile beds to 
red earth and red earthy conglomerates. 

(2) In every section from the Pondaung sandstone up- 
wards, there is a change horizontally along the 
strike, when traced from south Minbu to Pakokku. 
from marine to fluviatile and red earth beds. 


Ancient Coast-Line.—lf, as we suppose, the Yoma barrier 
was rising while the Irrawaddv Basin was subsiding, there must 
have been a belt along the flanks of the geosyncline, where there 
was neither upward nordownward motion. This line of rest was 
the ancient coast-line, and as time went on, the coast-line ad- 
vanced to the south and east, as the subsiding area shifted 
to the south. 








> 
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But if we are mapping a bed whose outcrop runs ob- 
liquely to the ancient coast-line, then we should observe, as 
we do in fact, this change horizontally from marine to fluvia- 
tile and earthy facies. Each bed changes laterally from a 
marine to a red earth bed. When then we happen to map 
” boundary oblique to the ancient coast-line, and when our 
boundary happens to be a red-earth band, I think it some- 
times has happened that, instead of mapping a proper geo- 
logical horizon, we have really been mapping the earthy bed- 
ends of consecutive beds, which are changing their facies in 
regular succession. The geological boundary thus obtained 
would appear to show overlap. 

And yet overlap means an advance of the sea, while the 
whole evidence in our hands points to a regular retreat. In the 
case of overlap and an advance of the gea, would we not 
expect to find a change of facies vertically upwards from 
shallower to deeper water types? Yet all the cases of overlap 
in Upper Burma are cases where a fluviatile or carthy deposit 
rests on one of shallow water marine facies. 

I suggest then that the overlap observed in the south 
of the Minbu anticline by Dr. Bleeck is really to be explained 
as the mapping as one horizon of red earth bed-ends which 
are of different horizons. I have visited this area myself, and 
see no objection to this hypothesis. 

Red earth beds indicate land conditions and represent, it 
is assumed, an interruption of sedimentation. The word * un- 
conformity *’ cannot, in my opinion, be applied generally to 
the Pegu-Irrawaddy boundary, except in this sense. 

Evidences of Recent U pheaval.—Evidences of recent upheav- 
al are many in the Irrawaddy valley. The Plateau Gravels are a 
pleistocene formation containing at Yenangyaung paleolithic 
flints.’ The specimen of the pleistocene Klephas antiquus from 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy opposite Mandalay probably also 
comes from this formation.” These gravels occur on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy near Yenangyaung, Singu, etc., at a height 300 
ft. or more above the present riverlevel. Similarly on either side 
of the Yaw River in Pakokku, boulders and gravel beds are seen 
some three hundred feet above the present river level. Every 
large stream in the Minbu district (Mon, Man, Salin streams) 
and in the Pakokku district (Yaw, Saw, Kyaw, Maw streams) 
is flanked by belts of old raised river gravels. The old gravels 
of the Yaw, with which I am most familiar, are in my opinio 
derived from Yoma ars The Hag setae ore of ngy- 
aung show a curious abundance of quart bbdles, and may 
have come from some area bay bhi Hheud-ot the Chindwin 
river, but this is quite uncertain, 
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The most remarkable thing about these old raised river 
gravels is that they tell us that river gradients were univer- 
sally steeper and river currents more rapid in pleistocene times 
than in the present day. Now-a-days the Irrawaddy at Ye- 
nangyaung merely transports coarse sand; formerly it was 
able to carry pebbles the size of an egg. Now a-days the 
Yaw River carries small gravel to the ford at Thanbaya-aing ; 
formerly it carried very substantial boulders of nearlv one 
cubic foot to that point. 

In several spots in the Saw township of the Pakokku dis- 
trict (near Anain in the Pindaung chaung, near Hnetchaung 
in the Kyauksit chaung, near Saw in the Saw chaung), enormous 
boulders of rock 6 to 8 ft. in height are seen Iving in the bed 
of the stream, or on the banks hard by. In the first locality, 
these. boulders were composed of Paunggyi conglomerate, in 
the others they came from the Kanpetlet Schist Series. In 
any case they had been transported at least 10 miles from 
their site by streams which appear incapable of shifting such 
huge material to-day. There seems to be good reason for 
regarding them as of pleistocene age. They do not form 
terraces, but occur at haphazard in different spots either in 
the bed of the stream or on its banks, but they are occa- 
sionally seen raised well above the present water level. 

But evidence of recent upheaval is not confined to the 
older alluvium alone. The streams are beginning to cut down 
and erode the newer alluvium. Evidence of this may be seen 
in the Paung stream west of Salin, Minbu district, and in 
many other places. 

The Age of the Anticlines of the lrrawaddy Basin.—Having 
explained the Irrawaddy Basin as a subsiding geosyncline, 
we may consider now the age of the small anticlinal folds in this 
basin. 

In dealing with this question, it seems to me that we have 
to consider the dips and amount of displacement from the hori- 
zontal in the various tertiary groups, and also the evidences of 
unconformity with discordance of dip. 

It would be absurd to suppose.that all the anticlines are 
of the same age. I think most geologists would admit that 
some folds are earlier than others. Let us then consider some 
of the main folds. 

First there is the Pondaung Range which is over 200 
miles long, and rises to a height of over 4,000 ft. In the Maw 
valley near Tilin there are deposits of gently dipping upper ter- 
tiary gravels (Maw gravels), a local facies of the Irrawaddies, 
resting upon es, 3 reedsar edges of the lower eocene with strong 
unconformity discordance. This discordance proves that 
the Pondaung fold plate * Boren older than the 
and therefore pre-Irrawaddian, perhaps even lower tertiary. 
The folds of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, and Minbu 
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appees to me to be of an age not earlier than Irrawaddy. 
e Irrawaddy series is vertical or overhanging all along the 
east boundary of the Pegu outcrop at Yenangyat, and appears 
to have suffered just as much disturbance as the Pegus below ; 
besides there is parallelism of dip, so that we have got to | 
assume the Pegus horizontal and unfolded at a time when the 
Irrawaddies were being horizontally deposited. There is also 
parallelism of dip at Yenangyaung and Minbu, and theories 
of pre-Irrawadian cross-folds in the Pegus appear to me to be 
unsupported by field-evidence ; the more obvious and probably. 
correct conclusion from the data in our possession being that 
these folds are not earlier than Trrawaddian. 
The Pagan-G ogo gashandaung fold appears to be 
. mainly post-lrrawaddian. Yet there is some doubtful evi- 
dence of contemporaneous erosion in the south of the field.! 
If such is the case, it may be supposed that the anticline 
started to form shortly before the opening of the Irrawaddian 
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15. On a New Theorem in Elasticity. 


By M. N. Sana. M.Sc., Lecturer, Mathematical Physics, 
e University College of Science, Caloutta. 


1. The Equations of motion of an elastic system are ' 


aX, OX, AX, 

+ + 
ax ay az 
. ¥ -OY, OY, @Y, (1) 
= Ra — = —_ ‘ 
3 eat oz ay "Bez 
a2, aZ, aZ, 


ER pavary uv ut 
eet Oe Oy aa 


pu =pX +— 











Multiplying the equations by u, v and w, and adding, we 
have, 
. uiui= A Su) —tt, 
6 Fl + + wt) — pti + P+ w) 


=p(Xu+ Yo+Zw)+u li ie 


oY, at dZ. 
+v = ‘= tal a> Ps = st +a) eo 
oe Now multiplying “a (dx . dy . dz . dt), and ile wes we 
ve, 
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‘=T ._-t=tr 
+ \\\ (X,u+ Y,v+Z,,w)dS dt— \\ \ 2 2W dQ dt, 
‘=o 


where - 


2W = Xy ey + Vy Cyy + Zz Cre + Xy Cry + Xeye + V2tyz, (3). 


Denoting by 7 the time-average of kinetic energy per unit 
volume, and by W the ene Sr ege of the potential energy 
per unit volume, we have 


‘=r 
(\\ (Ww —T) da = 34\\\ p(Xa+ Yu+ Zw) dt.d2 
¢=0o 


t=a FT 
l 
+ =f p(X,u+ Y,v+Z,w) ds dt 
‘=o 


VALE gare ee ao (4). 
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2. If we now take a closed volume © and W, 7 denote 
the average values over time as well as over space, we shall 


have 
t=7 
w- T= su. \\\\ p(Xu+ Yuo+Zw) dQ dt 


‘=o - 


|| (X,u+ Y¥,v+Zy,w)dSdt — mn 
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Since if + be sufficiently large, the function © (u® + v® +0) 
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(X, ¥, Z)=force components on the particle which occu- 
pies the point (z, y¥; z). 


4. A number of interesting applications are at once 
suggested. 

Su the motion to be vibratory. Then if the body 
forces nil, the average kinetic energy will be equivalent to 
the average potential energy if 

(i) the surface tractions be nil, or constant, as in the 
case of the vibration of a supported rod, or plate 
with free ends, 

(ii) the surface displacement be zero, 

(iii) If part of the surface be under zero or constant 
stress and part under varying stress with no sur- 
face displacement (e.g. the case of a clamped rod, 
or string stretched between two points). 


These theorems are of course well known, and can be 
deduced in other ways. 














16. On the Pressure of Light. 


By M. N. Sana, M.Sc., Lecturer on Mathematical Physics, and 
S. CHakRavartr, B.Sc., University College of Science, 
Cateutta. 


The object of the present paper is to describe a simple 
apparatus by means of which the pressure of light can be easily 
demonstrated, and qualitatively measured with the entire elim- 
ination of all sorts of disturbing effects. The materials re- 
quired are not difficult to procure, and are readily available in 
all well-equipped laboratories. 

We wish first to give a short history of the subject and a 
short sketch of the theory.' As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury Kepler supposed that light exerted a pressure on surfaces 
on which it is incident. The hypothesis was called into being 
for explaining the tails of comets. 

With the rise of Newton's corpuscular theory of light, the 
pressure no longer remained a guess, but could be deduced 
from that: theory. An elaborate series of experiments for 
detecting the pressure were instituted by De Mairan (1754), 
and later on by Du Fay (1756). but the results were entirely 
negative. Later on, the failure of these experiments were used 
as “anja against the validity of the corpuscular theory of 
light. 

5 But interest in the subject was again revived when Max- 
well,* in the year 1873, predicted that even on the basis of the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, radiant energy should exert 
a pressure on a surface on which it is incident. But the 
amount of pressure is extremely small. It can be shown that 
if light consists of unidirectional rays, the pressure amounts to 


- (Amount of pamsant energy falling on unit surface per unit 


of time, measured in absolute units), where c velocity of light, 
and the surface is a perfectly absorbing one, e.g. a surface 
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pressure depending on the small amount of reflection from the 
glass surface. 

The occurrence of the term e¢ in the denominator makes 
the pressure extremely small. Let us take for example the 
pressure exerted by solar light. The amount of energy which 
is delivered by the sun on unit surface placed normally to the 
‘ays of the earth is equivalent to 2-4 calories per minute. The 
pressure therefore / 


. 
24x 42% 10! 
 &y 10'° x 60 x 981 


Gy using the are, or a very high candle power filament lamp 
(1500 wt/4 wt. for example), and by concentrating the light 
by means of a lens of large aperture, the pressure can be in- 
creased to about 100 times But still it is extremely small. 

It was for demonstrating the pressure of light that Crookes ' 
was led to invent his famous ‘‘radiometer.”" Asis well known, 
this consists of a delicate cross of glass or mica vanes sus- 
pended on a pivot and enclosed within a glass cylinder from 
which air can be pumped off at will The alternate faces of 
the vanes are covered with lamp-black. When light falls on 
the vanes it begins to rotate rapidly about the axis. 

Crookes was inclined to explain this motion as bemg due 
to the pressure of radiant energy, but Zdllner* showed that 
the effect observed was rather spurious, and exceeded theo- 
retical pressure by atleast 1O*® times. He showed that the effect 
was really due to the unequal heating of the two sides of the 
vanes. 

Zollner * tried to observe the effect by another arrange- 
ment. Two thin dises of silvered or blackened glass, or metal, 
were suspended at the ends of the horizontal arm of a thin 
cross of glass-rods and the whole was suspended by means 
of a glass fibres within a closed vessel, from which air can be 
pumped out at will. A galvanometer mirror is attached to the 
vertical part, with its plane at right angles to the plane of the 
vanes. But with light incident on the vanes, the deflection 
observed was very irregular, and sometimes was completely 
in the wrong direction. 

But in spite of repeated failures to detect the pressure of 
radiation, theoretical investigation had, in the meantime, been 
advanced so far that it was not possible to deny its existence. 

We have seen that the pressure of light was deduced by 
Maxwell from the electromagnetic theory of light, by using an 
argument involving the assumption of pressures and tensions 





= _. - » = 2 i. 
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across and along tubes of force. But Bartoli® showed in 1877 
that the pressure could also be deduced by means of thermo- 
dynamic reasoning involving only the two laws of thermodyna- 
mics, and was in amount just the same as is obtained from 
Maxwell's theory. Bartoli’s argument being based on the surer 
basis of thermodynamics, seemed to carry conviction in all 
quarters about the real existence of the pressure. 
. The long-expected pressure was at last observed by Lebe- 
. dew, and almost simultaneously by Nichols and Hull in 1901, by 
- different modifications of Z6llner'’s unsuccessful experiment. 
Lebedew’s method was to replace the rather thick glass 
vanes by means of very thin platinum foils (diameter 5 mm.. 
thickness "02 mm.) whereby any difference of temperature on the 
two sides is instantly equalised. The radiometer action is 
directly proportional to the difference of pressure on the two 
sides, and the pressure of gas within the vessel. Lebedew 
reduced the pressure to about 1/20000th of a m.m. and was 
almost able to eliminate the radiometer action, and verify the 
pressure qualitatively to about 20°, of the theoretical pressure. 
The early experiments of Nichols and Hull were under- 
taken in order to investigate the different disturbing effects in 
the apparatus of Z6llner. They found that the total disturbing 
effect is the resultant of the following :— 


(i) the radiometer action—due to the unequal heating of 
the two sides of the vane: 

(ii) convection currents—due to the rush of air towards 
the parts warmed by the passage of the pencil of 
rays ; 

(iil) a rookies action—due to the escape of particles of gas 
from the surface of the vanes when these are 
heated by the incident light. ' 


By a series of elaborate investigations extending over 
three years, Nichols and Hull were able to get rid of these 
effects. They found that the convection effect could be re- 
duced by making the vanes exactly vertical, for then the 
flow of air becomes tangential to their surface. The rocket 
action, and the radiometer action were found to balance at a 
pressure of 16°5 m.m., and deflections were therefore observed 
with this pressure in the vessel. The vanes were of thin glass 
with one face silvered; for further information on the point 
reference should be made to the original paper 

Finally, Hull*® evolved out an arrangement by means of 
which the disturbing effects could be entirely eliminated. The 
silvered side of a thin cover-glass was placed in contact with the 
blackened side of a similar s and the whole was enclosed by 

7 means of two other thin glasses, | 
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the opposite ends of the torsion arm which was suspended by 
means of a thin quartz fibre within a glass cylinder. When 
light falls on the vanes, the two sides are of course unequally 
heated. But as the air on the two sides is enclosed within 
a glass cylinder, it forms one single system with the pulass 
vessel—action and reaction being equal, the radiometer action 
is entirely eliminated. 

We have found the extra glass cell to be redundant. The 
silvered sides of two thin cover-glasses were put one upon the 
other and connected to each other by means of a trace of 
Canada balsam on the fringes. Similarly, we prepared a lamp- 
blacked surface. We have thus in these vanes very thin films 
of totally reflecting and totally absorbing material enclosed 
within equal thicknesses of glass on either side. When light 
previously filtered of all rays capable of heating glass, is allowed 
to fall on one of the vanes, say the silvered one, the glass 
surface is not at all heated by the passage of the rays, which 
have been previously passed through sufficiently thick glass 
lenses. The two sides of the film are instantly raised to the 
same temperature (because they are extremely thin and there 
being equal thicknesses of glass on the two sides, they are 
equally heated by conduction). Thus the radiometer action is 
entirely eliminated. 

It will be thus seen that in our arrangement we have com- 
bined the arrangements of Lebedew as well as Hull’s method, 
without the additional encumbrance of extra glass cells. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
APPARATUS. 


The vanes were suspend- 
ed*on the opposite arms 
of the torsion ne: evide 
fig. 2. (m) is a galvano- : 
meter mirror placed at Pages 
right angles to the plane of 
the vanes, with a small | , 
piece of steel on its back. ' my A 
(B) is a small brass weight 
for steadying the balance. 
The whole is suspended by 
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Diameter of the cover glasses 1°8 c.m. 
‘083 mm. } 


Thickness of the cover glasses 


Weight of the silvered vane = °105 gm. 
Weight of the lampblacked-vane = -128 gm. 
Length of the arm = 2c.m. 
Weight of B = °5 gm. 


The pressure within the bell-jar is reduced to about I to 2 
ems. of mercury. It is extremely important that the joints 
should be all air-tight, for the slightest leakage of air may 
produce disastrous effects. After pumping out we allowed the 
apparatus to stand for 3 days in order to be sure that it was 
quite air-tight. The vanes should be placed symmetrically 
just about the centre of the glass vessel, otherwise currents of 
air which are set up in the vessel by the passage of rays and 
turned off by the sides of the vessel may produce disturbing 
effects. These effects become smaller, the smaller the pressure 
inside the vessel. 

Theory of the Apparatus :— 


The equation of motion of the vanes is given by— 


PO, dé 

faatka+pd=L (i) 
where (I) moment of inertia of the system about the fibre, & 
viscosity factor, » is the torsional coefficient, 6=angle of rota- 
tion, L moment of the force of pressure about the axis of 
rotation (i.e. the fibre). 


i 
The solution is (o-=) =Ae 2 : cos (nt + a) (ii) 
Pea ae ‘i 
where ae (iii). 


After a sufficiently large time the deflection should become 
steady if the disturbing causes are entirely absent. Let a 
denote this steady deflection. 

Now L=pl, where p=total pressure (or thrust) on the 
surface and /=distance of the centre of the disc from the 
axis of rotation. The light should be concentrated on the 

| he the steady deflection. Then 
> a 
p= 7 . 
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27 i BY? 
Now 7= WF’ and ry a (4) . where B=logarithmie decre- 


ment of the amplitude. 


5G) GY anarem ow 


Now / can be easily calculated from the weight and the 
dimensions of the system.  » can therefore be easily calculated 
from formula (iv). 

In our experiment /= 2°65 c.m. and a= 6°27 = 10~° so that 


a deflection of (1 mm.) at a distance of 1 metre corresponded to 
a total pressure of 


6°27 x 10° 
2-65 


The time period was 32 seconds and the logarithmic decrement 
was G=°310, and /=1-67 units. 


= 2-36 107° dynes. : 


MEASUREMENT OF ENERGY. 


Owing to lack of means at our disposal the amount of 
energy falling upon the surface could not be properly measured. 
Lebedew allowed the light to fall on a copper calorimeter 
placed in the same position as the vanes, and the amount of 
energy absorbed was obtained by noting the rise in tempera- 
ture of the calorimeter within a given period of time. 

Nichols and Hull’s method was more ingenious. A thin 
disc of silver of the same size as the vane was coated with 
lampblack. Two holes were bored on the sides through which 
a copper-constantan couple passed. The other end of the 
couple passed through a sensitive galvanometer. ah ee 
atus was previously standardised by putting it in di ferent 
‘baths. The light was allowed to fall on the disc for some time 
and the rise in temperature was obtained from the throw of 
the vanometer. ee OP e  tece 

he source of light in Lebedew and Hull's experiment was 

an are which as is well known is very unsteady. I our early 
experiments we used the ares but in the latest experiment the 
3000 c.p.) ian id filament lamp sup- 
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the lamp consumed a current 6°6 amps. under a pressure of 220 
volts. The amount of energy passing through the lens and 
focussed on the vanes is therefore given by 


291) x 6-6 x 10° 


x (3°25)" ergs per sec. 
4- (d)” aiid 


The whole pressure on the silvered surface is therefore 


< (1-91 + p) 


where c velocity of light and «=fraction of energy absorbed 
by and reflected from glass surfaces (lens and containing vessels) 
and p=fraction of energy reflected from the silvered face. 


RESULTS OF OBSERVATIONS. 


In our preliminary blank experiment with the arc, we 
found that for the period for which the are remains steady, the 
deflection remains quite steady and follows very faithfully the 
fluctuations of the arc. When the positive pole was focussed the 
deflection observed was generally 3 to 4 times the deflection for 
the negative pole. When all the precautions above mentioned 
were taken, the deflection was found to be always in the right 
direction. When the filament lamp was used as the source of 
light, all irregularities due to the variation of the source of light 
vanished. . As soon as light is struck, the spot of light slowly 
creeps up towards the new position of equilibrium about which 
it oscillates in accordance with the equation (i). 

Ultimately the oscillation dies away and the spot becomes 
quite steady, which could be maintained for 15 minutes (we 
did not try to keep the spot steady for a greater length of time 
because the tungsten filaments, being kept in a horizontal posi- 
tion, are gradually deformed on account of their plasticity at 

the high temperature within the lamp. 

one set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered 
while ake other consisted of two clear pieces of microscopic 
cover glass. We found that when light was allowed to fall on 
the clear glass surface there was practically no deflection. In 
another set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered and 
the other was lampblacked. It was found that generally if 
the source of light was not too intense, the deflection of the 
black surface was approximately one half of that of the 
silvered one. If the source of light was very intense so much 
heat was absorbed that the junctions (which were all of shellac) 
melted off. Quantitative experiments were therefore impos- 


sible with that surface. 


bigs One of the: results of our quantitative experiments is given 
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Mean deflection (mean of several experi- 


ments) = 28-5 Divns. 
Distance of the scale from the mirror = 100 c.m. 
Distance ‘‘d”’ of the plane of the filament 

from the diaphragm. = 73°'0.m. 


Therefore the upper limit of the total theoretical pressure 
(without allowing for absorption or reflexion) is equal to 
, . 66 x 220 x 10’ x (3°25)° 


a ava. e.ioe 4-8 10 = cdwnes (A). 
=,! . x oa * 


The pressure calculated from deflections is equal to 
2-3 x 107° x 14-25 = 3-33 x 10° * dwnes (B). 


The observed pressure is about 70 per cent of the expres- 
sion (A), which is the pressure calculated on the supposition 
that the whole amount of energy given out bv the filament its 
freely transmitted by the various glass media, and is totally 
reflected by the silvered surface. As a matter of fact. none of 
these assumptions is correct. If 7 is the fraction of total 
energy transmitted bw thick glass, and p be the reflecting 
power of a silver glass-surface the actual pressure should be 


eee by 
Pos (1 +p) (1 —e) 


where /, is the quantity (A). werd 
According to the experiments of Rubens and Hagen! 
p=90°5 % unfortunately no data is available for the trans- 
mission coefficient. but on account of the preponderance of 
rays of short wave length in the spectrum of the light from a 
tungsten filament, it cannot be less than 80%. 
Considering these facts, we are probably justified in 
asserting that the agreement between observed and theoretical 
values is at least qualitatively quite good. On a future 
occasion we hope to Pearce to ene Ebr noes of a rigorous 
uantitative determination of total incident energy. 
- In conclusion, we beg to record our best thanks to Prof. 
C. V. Raman, and the teaching staff of the University College . 
of Science, for the interest they have taken in the work ; and to 
Mr. N. Basu, B.Sc., for much useful help. 
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' Obtained | | extrapolation from the data of Rubons and Hagen 
on the saeepeetbien that the maximum emission of energy from tung- 
sten filament is at I « [Kohlrausch, Praktische Physik, Tabellen]. 
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17. Considerations regarding a possible relationship 
ween the Charnockites and the Dharwars. 





‘By E. W. VREDENBURG. 


[Published with the permission of the Director, Geological 
Survey of India.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


Charnockite, as originally defined by Sir Thomas Holland 
from the type occurrences at St. Thomas’ Mount and Palla- 
varam, south of Madras, is a hypersthene granulite with the 
chemical composition of a granite.' 

Further study has indicated that the form originally de- 

scribed is an exceptional highly siliceous phase of a series of rocks 
of normal igneous composition including every gradation from 
acid to basic, or even ultra-basic. In spite of these differences 
of composition, all these rocks are linked by certain petrologi- 
eal characters, foremost amongst which are the presence of 
enstatite and usually of garnet. a granulitic structure, and a 





schillerized condition of the minerals expressed by the pre- 
se microscopic inclusions which communicate a peculiar 
dark colour to the normally colourless or pale tinted minerals 


quartz and felspar, thus accounting for the dark-grey to 
black colour and uniformity of appearance exhibited by these 
rocks in spite of wide divergences in mineral composition. 
In spite of this schillerized condition, the remarkable fresh- 
ness of the minerals constitutes another characteristic feature 

of the Charnockites. 
It seems well established that the acid and ultra-basic 
phases occur in relatively very small proportion. The name 
A ‘* Charnockite *’, as denoting a definite rock species, is strictly 
applicable only to the highly siliceous rock with a chemical 
a composition corresponding with that of granite. Neverthe- 
= less, to express the fact that some kind of relationship con- 
 nects all these rocks in spite of their varying composition, 
they were grou together by Holland as the “ Charnockite 
Series." (1900, Mem., Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 119). 
. Leaving aside the exceptional acid and ultra-basic phases, 
it cannot be stated, from the information at present avail- 
~~ able. whether the bulk of the formation may be of an ** inter- 
_ ~—s mediate’’ composition corresponding with that of diorite 


“7 
¢ 
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or andesite, or whether it is more generally basic and nearer 
in chemical composition to basalt. or whether both types are 
equally abundant. In some instances, such as in the case of 
the Shevaroy hills, it has been ascertained that the prevailing 
form is the “‘ intermediate.”’ 

Judging from*the chemical composition of its members, 
it is evident that the Charnockite Series consists of igneous 
rocks. Unfortunately, there is very little precise information 
available regarding the field-relations of these rocks. Their 
variation in chemical composition might be attributed to mag- 
matic differentiation, but their mineral composition, as far as 
the actual mineral species are concerned, is not that of any 
of the normal unaltered types either plutonic, hypabyssal, or 
volcanic, of the ordinary igneous series, and their uniform che- 
racters, amidst a wide range of chemical composition, point, 
if not to a common origin, at any rate to certain special 
agencies that have affected them all in a uniform manner. 

Holland has recorded instances of basic dykes traversing the 
biotite-granitic gneiss or Fundamental Gneiss in Coorg, which 
have been referred to the Charnockite Series This observa- 
tion while establishing the intrusive character of such minor 
occurrences as fissure-dykes, leaves us in the dark concerning 
the real nature of the larger masscs. 

The amount of additional information directly concerning 
the geology of the Charnockites that has been gathered since 
the time of Holland’s original discoveries and investigations 
is not very great: nevertheless, some useful purpose may 
perhaps be accomplished by once more enquiring into the 
matter in the light of recently acquired knowledge regarding 
some of the more general problems connected with the Arch- 
wan geology of India 

The problem may be attacked from two points of view, 
the petrological and the stratigraphical. 


Rocks APPARENTLY INTERMEDIATE IN THEIR CHARACTERS 
BETWEEN THE DHARWARS AND CHARNOCKITES. 


From the petrological point of view, a great deal of light has 
been thrown on this question by the researches of the members 


of the Mysore Geological Department. Foremost among these 


must be mentioned W. F. Smeceth’s remarkable investigations 
upon the development of secondary augite amongst the epidioritic 


schists of the Kolar band of Dharwars (Bull. No. 3, 1905, Mysore 


Geol, Dept.). The mineral was first discovered in 1901 by Hole 
land who regexdec itas probably referable to malacolite (diop- 
a Gi hs 
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side), and who also recognised its secondary nature (Mem., Geol. 
Surv. India, Vol. XXXII, p. 78). It isa nonoclinic pyr. 
oxene, occurring as a further development by recrysta ligation. of 

‘ali often shows 


the secondary uralite of the epidioritic schists. _ 
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a poikilitic structure and has crystallised in much larger 
grains than the amphibole from which it is derived. 

The importance of Holland and Smeeth’s investigations 
with reference to the question under consideration is that they 
show us a schist caught, so to speak, in the very act of trans- 
formation into a granulite The complete transformation on 
a large scale of the Kolar schists into typical granulites has 
been thoroughly established by Smeecth's researches. 

The granuvlites constituting the commonest types of the 
Charnockite Series include, as their commonest constituents, 
the following minerals: felspars of all species, hornblende, 

monoclinic and rhombic pyroxenes, quartz, biotite. magnetite. 
ilmenite, pyrites. Garnets are frequent in most types, while 
small quantities of zircon and apatite are usually observed. 

The constituents of the altered Kolar schists are actino- 
lite (uralite), plagioclase, secondary monoclinic pyroxene, brown 
and white mica, quartz, iron ores (largely pyrites), sphene, 

. calcite, zoisite (or clinozoisite). Garnet is rare or absent in 

the altered schists of the Kolar band, but occurs abundantly 

in similar altered Dharwarian rocks in many parts of Mysore 

(Smeeth, loc. cit., pp. 29-30). Except for the absence of rhom- 

bic "pyroxene and the presence of sphene, the mineral consti- 

tution of the altered Kolar schists is generally, therefore, not 
’ unlike that of the commoner types of Charnockite. 

° The constitution of the altered Kolar schists, especially in 
their thoroughly granulitic form, indicates a possible path 
through which all the characteristics of the Charnockite 
rocks could be ultimately acquired : their mineral constitution. 

_ their granulitic structute, the freshness of the minerals, all 
of which have been formed anew through secondary influences. 

It is therefore worth while to keep in mind the_ possi- 
bility that a granulite of the type of the Charnockites might 
originate from andesitic or basaltic rocks by complete re-crys- 
tallisation without real fusion. The intense pressure accom- 
panying the complete re-crystallisation of the rock would also 
account for the characteristic schillerization of all its constitu- 
ent minerals. 

Holland and Smeeth’s remarkable investigations amongst 
the Kolar schists have revealed a rock which may be regarded 
as a first step in the passage from an epidiorite to a Charnoc- 
kite. A complete set of intermediate stages would afford more 
convincing proof of the possibility of the transformation than 
is afforded merely by the Kolar rocks. Such a complete series 

. _has not yet been worked out. Nevertheless, other rocks are 

eH known from Southern India, which, like the pyroxenic Kolar 

schists, may also represent steps in this transformation. 

ss STn the first place, it is necessary to mention the Pseudo- 
_ harnockites, first described by Jaya Ram (1907, Rec., Mys 
Geol. Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 51), consisting of fresh augite, 
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hornblende, plagioclase, quartz, clear sphene, epidote, apatite, 
which constitute one of the members of the Attikuppa belt of 
Dharwar rocks in southern Mysore, occupying the country be- 
tween Attikuppa and the Hemavati river, a tributary of the 
Cauvery. In this Dharwar belt, the most abundant rocks, 
together with the Pseudo-Charnockites, are Gray-stones (‘* pot- 
stones "’ and related rocks), associated with hornblende-granu- 
lite-schists resembling the Kolar schists 

The above observations are of the greatest interest and 
importance, for, associated with rocks resembling the Kolar 
schists which already seem to represent a first step towards the 
transformation of epidiorite into Charnockite, we find a con- 
siderable development of beds still more closely resembling the 
Charnockites, occurring as genuine members of a Dharwar belt. 
It is further worthy of note that, of all the important Dharwar 
outcrops of Mysore, the Attikuppa belt and the neighbouring 
Mallappanbetta band are those situated nearest to the Coorg 
belt of Charnockites. 7} 

Of interest also are the Quasi-Charnockites (Jaya Ram, 1909, 
Rec., Mys. Geol. Dept., Vol. VII, pp. 13, 79), ba and lenses 
of basic hornblende diorite, surrounded by the Fundamental 
Granitic Gneiss situated some eight or ten miles north of the 
northern limit of the Nilgiri Hills (themselves a “great mass of 
Charnockites), in the region south and south-west of Gundlupet 
(11°47’ ; 76°44’). They consist of hornblende, felspar, ilmenite 
and apatite, similar in their characters to the same minerals as 
developed in the typical Charnockites which they further 
resemble owing to the absence of sphenc. They do not, how- 
ever, contain any rhombic pyroxene. 

Holland has noticed that the secondary augite of the 
Kolar schists is generally accompanied with the permeation of 
the rock by granitic, or at least acidic, material, a point which 
has been repeatedly insisted upon by Smeeth. The metamor- 
phosed rock is therefore less basic in composition than the 
original epidiorites. This observation will be again referred to 
in the sequel of the present note. | Pry 

The above-quoted discoveries and investigations conclude 
about all that is known at present in the petrolo ical part of 
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our enquiry as-pointing out a possible origin of th e Charnoc- 
kites. They very clearly point at least to the possibility that 
the Charnockites may represent a more intensely -metamor- 
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phosed facies of the epidiorites which constitute so large a pro- 
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South India Charnockites is situated almost entirely outside 
the limits of the Mysore State into the southern border of 
which the Charnockites encroach only to a very limited extent, 
being represented only by the eastern fringe of the Coorg belt 
and the western fringe of the Coimbatore belt. Yet, even in 
the limited extent to which these rocks penetrate into Mysore 
territory, their distribution exhibits features of great interest. 
It is obvious at the first glance that the Dharwar and the Char- 
nockite series are mutually exclusive ; where the one stops, the 
other commences, and vice versa. Although the outcrops of 
both series approach quite close to one another, the passage from 
the one to the other is irrevocable Truly typical Dharwars 
have nowhere been observed, in Mysore, in the typical Char- 
nockite area, while not a single outcrop of Charnockite has been 
described in the Dharwar area. Where the two great areas 
come nearest fo one another, small patches, in the published 
surveys, hav en ascribed to the one or to the other in such 
a& manner as £0 convey the impression that the surveyors ex- 
perienced e perplexity in deciding to which of the two 
series they Should ascribe some of the smaller outliers. 

A narrow band consisting largely ot quartzites, referred to the 
Dharwars has been mapped by Middlemiss as penetrating the 
Charnockite outcrop of North Coimbatore. It will be referred 
to again in the sequel of this note. In this connection allusion 
may be made once more to the Pseudo-Charnockites forming 
an essential portion of one of the Dharwar belts situated near- 
est to the Coorg belt of Charnockite. as well as to the Quasi- 
Charnockites which might be regarded as northern outliers of 
the Nilgiri Charnockite belt, or as western outliers of the 
Coimbatore Charnockite belt; both the Pseudo-Charnockites 
and the Quasi-Charnockites being situated near to the mutual 
limit of the areas exclusively characterised respectively by 
Dharwars and by Charnockites. 

The shapes of the Charnockite outcrops, whenever sur- 
veyed with sufficient closeness of detail. exhibit outlines quite 
similar to those of many Dharwar outcrops. 

Both series give rise to just the same type of topography, 
the Dharwar outcrops, whenever sufficiently massive, forming 
hills similar in appearance to those formed by massive outcrops 
of Charnockite. For instance, the lofty Bababudan hills of 
Dharwar rocks are just of the same general type as thé She- 
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main outline of a spread of Charnockite, the fringe of which 
penetrates into Mysore territory, has been surveyed by Middle- 
miss, but no detailed account has been published 

In the early part of 1917, I had occasion to visit a portion 
of the Trichinopoly district in company with Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, one of the geologists most conversant with the Indian 
Archean. I had never, until then, had occasion of actually 
observing the Charnockite Series in the field, and I take this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Bosworth Smith for the gracious 
manner in which he explained to me the characters of various 
outcrops of these rocks. The region in question is the neigh- 
bourhood of Palni and Dindigul north of the Palni Hills. The 
area situated north of the Palni range is largely in the condition 
of a high-level plain occupied mostly by the Archwan biotite- 
gneisses. The plain is traversed at intervals by narrow elon- 
gate ridges stretching for distances often of many miles, con- 
sisting principally of Charnockite. The rocks are undoubtedly 
bedded, and dip generally at high angles as is usual in the 
ease of Archwan rocks. The clearly bedded structure is quite 
different from the cleavage of a schist or the banding of a 
gneiss. Structurally these outcrops are quite similar in char- 
acter to many narrow bands of Dharwar rocks. 

I had no opportunity to visit the Palni range, a large mass 
known to consist principally of Charnockites. As seen from a 
distance, the structure is again undoubtedly stratified, distinct 
beds being traceable for considerable distances across spur after 
spur, while scarps and dip-slopes, and large-scale curvatures of 
the strata are exhibited with a distinctness which unmistakably 
indicates that the rocks are truly stratified. 

One of the most characteristic members of many Dharwar 
outcrops in Southern India is a banded siliceo-ferruginous rock 
varying, according to the degree of metamorphism, from a 
he#matitic jasper to a quartz-magnetite schist frequently ac- 
companied by cummingtonite. hese rocks have, by some 
geologists, been regarded as volcanic flows of abnormal com- 
position, while others have assigned to them an entirely secon- 
dary and metamorphic origin. They are just as abundant in 
many outcrops of the Kadapah, Gwalior or Bijawar series, 
intermediate in age between the Dharwar and Cambrian. 
These Kadapah-Bijawar rocks are often quite unmetamorphosed 
and there is not the slightest doubt that the banded era od 
ous jaspers are truly interbedded, and that, moreover, they 
have been deposited in water. It is quite true that, in these 
newer beds, just as in the Dharwars, they are Fretnently Sere 
ted more or less directly with basaltic flows, and may be, there- 
fore, more or less indirect products of volcanic activity ; owing 
their origin perhaps to deposition from water holding silica 


in solution such as is observed, on a minor scale, in 
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Cambrian and later age, contain nothing that resembles 
these vast spreads of banded ferruginous and siliceous rock so 
frequent in many pre-Cambrian formations, and they seem to 
have originated from certain agencies that were active only at 
early periods of the earth’s history. The main point in connec- 
tion with the present enquiry is that they are truly interbedded 
and truly contemporaneous with the strata with which they 
are associated, and that no one who is familiar with the rock 
in its unmetamorphosed condition, as exhibited in the expo- 
sures of the Kadapah, Gwalior. or Bijawar series, could admit 
that the more or less metamorphosed but essentially similar 
rocks so frequent in the Dharwars, have had a different origin. 

Now, these banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks, so character- 
istic of many outcrops of the Dharwar Series are equally 
abundant in many outcrops of the Charnockite Series. In- 
stances are observed actually in the small fringe of the Char- 
nockite series represented on the published geological map of 
Mysore, and it has been necessary, in the index to that map, 
amongst the sub-divisions of the Dharwars, after the words 
* Banded terruginous quartzites and iron-ores”’, to insert 
a parenthesis with ‘‘a few of Charnockite age’’, the Charnoc-. 
kite Series being regarded by the Mysore geologists as differing 
in age, and as newer than the Dharwar Series. 

A particularly convincing instance is that of the large 
group of Charnockite masses of the Salem region, which have 
come to be known collectively as the Shevaroy group of hills, 
where numerous narrow runs of the siliceo-ferruginous banded 
rock, uninterrupted for miles, traverse the Charnockite outcrops 
in such a manner as to indicate, from the available maps and 
descriptions, that the two rocks are undoubtedly interbedded, 
some of the most characteristic ferruginous bands, remarkable 
for the enormous length of their outcrop, being particularly 
noticeable in the Tainanda and Kolymullay hill-masses. (See 
King and Foote, “On the Geological Structure of Parts of 
the Districts of Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and South Arcot, 
pivg iee Presidency,’*’ Mem. Geol. Sur. India, Vol. IV, pt. 2, 
1864. 

As regards Southern India, we now find that, while the 
petrological evidence encourages the possibility of regarding 
the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
stratigraphical evidence may be summarised as follows :— 

' Firstly. In their regional distribution, the Charnockites 
an and Dharwars succeed and exclude one another in such a 
_ manner as to indicate that they may represent two phases of the 
ss ss SAM SY¥stem. 
. _. Secondly. The outlines of the Charnockite outcrops and 
| ysical features which these rocks constitute correspond 
exhibited by the Dharwars. oe 
_ The rocks, in some of the most important 
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Charnockite outcrops are as distinctly bedded as in the case of 
the Dharwars. 

Fourthly. The banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks so char- 
acteristic of the Dharwars and so abundant in some of their 
outcrops are equally abundant in some important outcrops of 
the Charnockites with which they are similarly interbedded. 

All these facts seem to point clearly to one conclusion : 
that the Charnockites may be the same rocks as the Dharwars, 
differing only in their mode of metamorphism. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE CHARNOCKITE AND KHONDALITE SERIES. 


In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, in Kala- 
handi along the borders of Orissa, in Ganjam, in the Vizaga- 
patam hill-tracts, there occur extensive outcrops of Charnoc- 
kites accompanied by quartz-sillimanite-schists with garnet 
and graphite, which, in 1902, were described by T. S. Walker 
as “**‘ Khondalites”’ (Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXIIT, 
pt. 3, p. 11). The intimate structure of the Khondalites is 
essentially similar to that of a granulite. The rock is totally 
different mineralogically from Charnockite, but the disposition 
of its constituent mineral grains is quite comparable, keeping 
in mind, of course, the essentially different structure of a fibrous 
mineral like sillimanite as compared with many of the char- 
acteristic minerals of Charnockite. The disposition of the 
minerals is sufficiently similar in both rocks to favour the sup- 
position that both have been through the same stages of meta- 
morphism. The available maps of the above-mentioned regions 
indicate for the Charnockites just the same kind of ribbon- 
shaped elongated outcrops as for the Khondalites, and the out- 
crops of both kinds of rock alternate variously. If the form of 
outcrop of the Charnockites were interpreted as indicating for 
them an intrusive origin, the same might as well be admitted 
for the Khondalites. There seems to be no doubt that the 
latter are intensely metamorphosed impure quartzose clays or 


slates, and, for them, an intrusive origin, though advocated, for 


essentially similar rocks, by the geologists of the Mysore Geo- 


am, 


logical Department, is therefore inadmissible. They must | 


clearly be interpreted as bedded rocks, and, so far as available 
evidence goes, there is no reason for refusing to admit an 


originally stratified structure for the bulk of the associated 


Charn ites. 
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Dharwars has seldom been alluded to, presumably because the 
highly metamorphosed condition of the Khondalites communi. 
cates to them an appearance greatly differing from that of the 
possibly corresponding less metamorphosed Archean sediments 
of Dharwar age. Just as, in Southern India, there is good 
reason to regard the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwar system, 
so, in the eastern portion of the Peninsula does it seem quite 
plausible to regard the Khondalites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the sedimentacy members of the Dharwars. 
Just in the same way as, in Southern India, the Dharwars and 
Charnockites mutually exclude one another, so in the north- 
eastern portion of the Peninsula is there a similar mutual ex- 
clusion of the Khondalites and of the more typical sedimentary 
Archw#ans. ‘Typical Khondalites have never been described in 
immediate juxtaposition with ordinary slaty Archwans, while 
conversely, ordinary sedimentary Archwans have never been 
observed in the midst of a typical area of Khondalites. : 

Just as, in Southern India, the pyroxene-bearing Kolar 
schists establish « link between the ordinary Dharwar epidio- 
rites and the typical Charnockites, so do we find, in many 
regions of the Peninsula, instances of sedimentary Archean 
rocks of generally the same age as the Dharwar, which have 
not reached that stage of metamorphism that would entitle 
them to be ranked as typical Khondalites, and in which, never- 
theless, sillimanite has already been developed. They are, in 
fact, intermediate in character between the ordinary slaty 
Archeans and the typical highly metamorphosed Khondalites, 

Two such occurrences may be specially selected on account 
of their undoubted connection with rocks interpreted as 
Dharwars 

Firstly. South-east of Raurkela, towards Mandaijodi, 
Gangpur State, sillimanite occurs as an accessory mineral, with 
accessory epidote, in a rock consisting of pale-green amphibole 
and pink garnet, both enclosed in a matrix of granular quartz, 
forming a band eight inches thick in the midst of argillites 
regarded as of Dharwar age, and interpreted as an altered 
sedimentary rock (Maclaren, Rec. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XX XT, 
p. 71.) . 

Secondly. At Bensibetta, in North Coimbatore, sillimanite 
occurs abundantly in a mass of green, somewhat schistose, 
north and south striking quartzite, with also much kyanite, and 
some rutile ypenirgioran iy eae same Seer yay metas <n ser also 
occurring at Satyamangalam and several intermediate localities 
eee and Hayden, Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. 
XXX ; pt. 2, p. 59). 

Some of the occurrences of this latter group correspond 
2 precisely with the narrow band of Dharwars already referred to, 
fa #2. which has been mapped as penetrating the Charnockite outcrop 
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of North Coimbatore. If we agree to the Dharwarian age of 
these rocks and nevertheless regard the Dharwars and Char- 
nockites as unrelated to one another, we are driven to accept 
the anomaly of a Dharwar outcrop of exclusively sedimentary 
origin (or at least consisting of rocks which most geologists 
would be inclined to look upon as sedimentary) occurring close 
to the Mysore region in which the Dharwars are almost 
exclusively igneous. If, on the contrary, we regard the 
Charnockites as derived from metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
anomaly disappears, for the Charnockites. in North Coimbatore, 
are much more abundant than the presumably sedimentary 
representatives of the Dharwars. The association of both 
types would merely therefore become once more that of 
interbedded sedimentaries and volcanics in which the latter 
vastly preponderate. 

Even in the Dharwars of the Mysore region itself, in spite 
of the almost exclusive prevalence of igneous rocks, the 
corundum-bearing rocks which, on any intelligibly consistent 
petrogenic theory, it is impossible to regard as otherwise than 
directly or indirectly related to sedimentary rocks. frequently 
contain sillimanite. 

It seems thus, from independent evidence, that the 
Charnockites may be regarded as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwars, the 
Khondalites as intensely metamorphosed representatives of 
their sedimentary members. The close association of Khon- 
dalites and Charnockites in Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Kala- 
handi would therefore have nothing to surprise us, as it would 
simply represent an alternation of volcanic and sedimentary 
beds. On the supposition that the Charnockites are exclusively 
intrusive, it would seem strange that they should so persist- 
ently accompany the Khondalites throughout a length of pro- 
bably not less than 300 miles, between the Godavari and 
Mahanadi. The relationship becomes perfectly intelligible 
when they are both regarded as members of one bedded series. 
The reappearance of the association of Charnockites and of 
quartz-sillimanite schists in so far off a region as Ceylon also 
thereby becomes quite intelligible, while, again, supposing that 
the Charnockites are essentially intrusive, the coincidence 
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VIII, p. 65). This interpretation would be about equivalent 
to admitting that the Charnockites and Khondalites might be 
igneous differentiates of one magma. The chemical com- 
position, entirely corresponding with that of a normal primary 
igneous rock without the slightest influence of sedimentary 
adjuncts in the case of the Charnockites, entirely corresponding 
with that of a sediment in the case of the Khondalites, 
is opposed to such an interpretation. The frequent, almost 
constant association of both types is a geological fact to 
be reckoned with, and for which a suitable explanation must 
be sought, and it seems, for the present at least, that the 
suggestion here offered, that they are alternating members 
of a stratified series, partly volcanic and partly sedimentary, 
best suits the recorded facts.! 

The most westerly outlier of the Kalahandi type-outcrop 
of Khondalites is Gandamardan or Narsingnath hill in the 
Borasamar Zamindari of the Sambalpur district (F. H. Smith, 
Gen. Rep. Geol. Surv., 1899-1900, p. 157). Perfectly typical 
Dharwars occur some twenty miles to south-west and thirty 
miles to north-west of this hill. The latter constitute the 
Sonakan Series surveyed by F. H. Smith (1899, Gen. Rep. for 
1898-99, p. 39) in the Chhatisgarh area. The Sonakan beds 
constitute an outcrop of greatly crushed rocks of Dharwar 
character, described by Smith as consisting of clay-slates, 
argillites, siliceous hornstones,’ hornblende-schists, felsites, 
bands of conglomerate and boulder beds. and local subordinate 
beds of quartz-magnetite-schist. They are regarded by Smith 
as a continuation of King’s Chilpi-Ghat beds, and Ball's 
Sakoli beds. 

There seems little doubt that the Khondalites of Ganda- 
mardan are the highly metamorphosed representatives of the 
clay-slates and argillites of the Sonakan series, the hornblende- 
schists of which would correspond with the Charnockites 
accompanying the Khondalites. 

The profuse association of sillimanite-bearing schists with 
the Charnockites of Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Kalahandi, 
their relative scarcity in some of the Charnockite outcrops of 
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Southern India now becomes readily intelligible. In the 
Dharwar area adjacent to the Charnockite area of Southern 
India, the Dharwar Series is represented almost solely by its 
igneous members ; consequently, most of the rocks representing 
its intensely metamorphosed facies, in the Charnockite Series, 
are also igneous. In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, 
the Dharwars consist of alternations of igneous and sedimentary 
strata; their intensely metamorphosed representatives in that 
same part of the Peninsula, consist of alternations of igneous 
Charnockites and sedimentary Khondalites. 

Reference may be made once more to the conclusions 
independently arrived at, both by Holland and by Smeeth, 
as to the secondarily enhanced acidity of those parts of the 
Kolar schists in which secondary pyroxene has been developed, 
accompanied, in many instances, by a granulitic structure. If 
the typical Charnockites are regarded as an extreme phase 
of metamorphism of the igneous members of the Dharwars, 
they may largely correspond with regions affected to a 
considerable degree by the permeation of acid material. This 
would explain how, at least in some instances, the average of 
some great masses of Charnockite, like that constituting the 
Shevaroy hills proper, is less basic than the average of the 
typical Dharwars. 

Turning our attention to the Khondalites, we may notice 
the Bezwada Gneiss in which the Khondalites have been 
extensively permeated by felspathic material apparently of 
foreign origin; this may help us to understand how acid 
permeation, on a large scale, might also have affected the 
igneous members of the Dharwars, and contributed to their 
transformation into Charnockite. 

It is significant perhaps that the Coimbatore outcrop 
of Charnockites, the northern fringe of which appears to be 
sufficiently granitic-looking to have deserved the name of 
Sivasamudram Granite (Jaya Ram, 1907, Rec. Mys. Geol. 
Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 45), occurs along the line of the largest 
known spread of apparently intrusive granite in Southern 
India. This is a belt of granitic rock with an average width of 
over twenty miles, which traverses the more gueissose forms of 
the Fundamental Gneiss from north to south across the whole — 
of Mysore Territory In its southern portion it is known as — 
the Closepet-Channapatna Granite (see Smeeth, Rec. M hy i 
Geol. Dept., Vol. III, pp 24, 25; Slater, id., Vol. VIII, p. 62). : 
Towards the northern limit of Mysore State it is known as tk 
Molakalmuru Granite (Sampat Tyengar, 1907, Rec. Mys. Geol. 
De Oa ee ea its strike vee to north-west 
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biotite, accessory zircon, apatite and magnetite. It will be 
noticed that this composition is exactly that of the average 
gneissose Fundamental Gneiss from which it does not seem 
therefore to be separable as a truly distinct formation. It 
represents perhaps a zone amidst the general spread of biotite- 
gneiss of the Peninsula which, subsequently to its primitive 
consolidation, has become fused and active. It is considered 
by Java Ram to be intrusive, at its southern extremity, into 
the Coimbatore Charnockites. 

If we accept the latter relationship, it is conceivable that, 
even where intrusion is not observed on the large scale, 
considerable impregnation of acidic material may have affected 
the Coimbatore Charnockites, and the same may, perhaps, 
prove true of other Charnockite areas. 

If any confirmation were found to the above outlined 
suggestion that the metamorphism which has originated the 
Charnockites is partly or largely a result of acidic impregnation, 
the *‘intermediate’’ forms of Charnockite would have to be 
regarded as somewhat of the nature of “ hvbrid”’ or rather 
“syntectic "’ rocks. 

On the supposition of the identity of the Dharwar and 
Charnockite series, the Charnockite outcrops of the Coim- 
batore and Shevaroy regions constitute somewhat of a link 
between the almost totally igneous facies of the Mvsore 
Dharwars and the largely sedimentary facies of the Archseans 
in Vizagapatam, Ganjam and Kalahandi. With respect to 
Vizagapatam in particular, Middlemiss makes the following 
remark: ‘* The conjunction of iron-bearing beds with crystal- 
line marble (sometimes, as mentioned by Smith and Walker. 
containing scapolite and diopside) and with quartz-garnet- 
sillimanite rock (typical Khondalite of Walker) reminds me of 
the somewhat similar association of rock types at Madukarai 
near Coimbatore, at Uttukuli and Viziamangalam, at Satya- 
mangalam, Coimbatore district."” (Gen. Rep. Geol. Surv. 
India, 1901-1902, p. 22).. The Shevaroy group of hills according 
to King and Foote include alternations of Charnockites (the 
so-called ** syenitoid gneiss "’) constituting a large proportion of 
the major hill-ranges, more or less felspathie quartzites, often 
with very distinct false-bedding, hornblende-schists, numerous 
and important beds of magnetic iron, constituting many of 
the minor hill-ranges and running across many of the major 
hill-ranges, also occasionally crystalline limestones (Mem. 
Geol. Sury. India, Vol. IV). 

_ Summarising the above, the association of Khondalites with 
the Charnockites in the north-eastern part of the Peninsula 
points to a Dharwarian age of the Charnockites as clearly 


as the presence of the banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks both in 


the Dharwar series and Charnockite series of Southern India. 


The general conclusion is that the Charnockite Series and 
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Khondalite Series may represent an intensely metamorphosed 
facies of the Dharwars and of their equivalents. 


DyKE-ROCKS APPARENTLY CONNECTED WITH THE 
CHARNOCKITES AND DHARWARS 


The distribution of the normal Dharwarian type and of 
the intensely metamorphosed Charnockite-Khondalite type 
throughout vast areas over which they mutually exclude one 
another clearly suggests that we are in presence of a case of 
regional metamorphism. If. the Charnockites represent a 2 
metamorphic facies of rocks that were originally basalts and 
dolerites, or andesites, it follows that, throughout the region 
affected by this type of metamorphism, any rocks of similar 
composition should be affected by the same type of metamor- 
phism whether they were originally bedded voleanics or else 
intrusive dykes, sills or laccolites. While there is reason to 
believe that a large proportion, perhaps the largest proportion 
of the Charnockites, represents truly bedded rocks, the 
possibility nevertheless remains that some of them are 
intrusive. Consequently, the instances of intrusive dykes 
recorded by Holland in Coorg need not affect the interpretation 
proposed for the bulk of the large masses of Charnockite : 
regarded as bedded effusives and not as intrusives. 

Apart from the fringe of the large Charnockite outcrops of 
Coimbatore and of Coorg, the edge of which penetrates into 
Mysore territory and is therefore represented on the Mysore 
geological map, this map also shows, in their neighbourhood, a 
number of dykes of *' basic Charnockite, norite, pyroxenite, 
ete.”’, cutting across the Fundamental Gneiss, which might be 
regarded as fissure dykes connected with the eruptives of the 
neighbouring large outcrops. | : 

With reference to these Charnockite dykes it is ep A 
to notice that the map also shows a number of dykes describe 
in the index as “ hornblendic, epidiorites, hornblende and 
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** basic Charnockites, norite, pyroxenite ’’ group, chiefly close to 
the massive outcrops of Charnockite. Just as in the case of the 
massive Dharwar and Charnockite outcrops, the two groups of 
dykes in their distribution are mutually exclusive: once the 
region of Charnockite dykes is definitely entered, there are no 
more dykes of the epidiorite-pyroxene-granulite class; once the 
region of the latter class of dykes is definitely entered, there 
are no more dykes of Charnockite. 

It is worth remarking that, amongst the epidiorite and 
pyroxene-granulite group, there cannot be much difference 
between a pyroxene-granulite and a charnockite. The fact 
of such dykes having been classified together with the epidiorite 
dykes is an instance in which rocks bridging over the charac- 
teristics of epidiorite and charnockite have been united in 
actual practice. 

The appearance of the map, as above mentioned, conveys 
the impression that the dykes of the epidorite and pyroxene- 
granulite group, traversing the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, 
are fissure erruptives connected with the effusive volcanics of 
the main Dharwar outcrops. The few instances in which 
small outliers of the Dharwars are themselves penetrated are 
intelligible as representing dykes cutting through a low horizon 
of the succession, and connected with flows belonging to a 
higher horizon. This explanation is not adopted on the Mysore 
map because the entire mass of the Fundamental Granitic 
Gneiss is regarded as newer thanthe Dharwars. Consequently, 
it has been necessary to assign a post-Dharwar age to the 
epidiorite dykes. This explanation assumes that the original 
floor of deposition of the Pharwars is nowhere preserved. 
Such an assumption is difficult to understand. The Dharwars 
cannot have been deposited in mid-air They must have 
rested on something, and that something cannot be anything 
else but the granitic layer which everywhere constitutes the 
solid floor beneath the surface of the globe, at least throughout 
the continents. The Dharwars and Charnockites in Mysore 


— systematically stoped away or secondarily fused by a process 
eye that would have respected no other rocks than the Dharwars 
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has escaped corrosion, it is reasonable to suppose that at least 
as much of their original floor must also have been preserved. 

So far as we are able to form an opinion from the present 
state of the enquiry, the areas of Fundamental Gneiss traversed 
by the epidiorite dykes might represent therefore a portion of 
the floor of the Dharwars. They would represent, in every 
reasonable sense, a portion of the original crust of the globe. 
It is regarded by Daly as highly probable that portions of the 
original crust still exist in various parts of the globe though 
they cannot be identified from the stratigraphical data at 
present available. The epidiorite and pyroxene-granulite 
group of dykes, if their Dharwar age be confirmed, would 
constitute a ready means of identifying such portions of the 
original crust in the case of the Indian peninsula.! 


C‘ONCLUSIORN . 


The actual conditions that promote the form of metamor- 
phism that has produced the Charnockites must, for the present, 
remain incompletely understood. The late Mr. Parsons from 
a careful study of these rocks in Ceylon had come to the 
eonclusion that they have been entirely re-crystallised, while 
various circumstances, such as the manner in which they have 
preserved their bedding the growth of secondary pyroxene 
in epidiorite, as well as the typically granulitic structure, 
suggest that the re-crystallisation has largely taken place 
without complete fusion. 

We are only on the threshhold of the study of these 
interesting rocks. Yet it has been thought that the publi- 
cation of the above suggestions regarding their possible 
relationship to the Dharwars may fulfil a useful purpose by 
indicating some of the lines along which it might be advisable 
to conduct further enquiry. 


- 





| This refers «pecially to those regions where, as is usually the rule in 
Peninsular India, the t Dharwar rocks have not been much affected 
by earth-movementa. certain exceptional cases, as in some parts of 
Chota Nagpore and of South Rewa, the rocks of the Great Peninsular 
System have themselves been partly metamorphosed and havo assumed 
the character of epidioritea, and it becomes then more difficult to distin- 


guish between rocks of Dharwar or of post-Dharwar age. 
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18. Note on the occurrence of Dolium variegatum 
Lamarck at Maskat, with considerations on its geo- 
graphical distribution at the present day and in 
former geological times. 


By E. VREDENBURG. 
Published with the permtasion of the Director, Geological Survey of Indra. 


The investigation of the Tertiary molluscan faunas of 
India has brought to light some interesting instances of 
species unknown in the living state in the Indian Seas, though 
surviving at the present day in the southern hemisphere. 
Amongst typical instances may be mentioned Clavatula sacerdos 
Reeve, at present living in South and West Africa, and 
Clava ual sinuata Born, living in South Africa. both of which 
have been observed in a fossil condition in the Upper Tertiary 
of the Mekran region. 

The species forming the subject of the present note, 
Dolium variegatum Lamarck, had hitherto been regarded as 
special to the living fauna of Australia. Its fossil occurrence 
in the pliocene of Java was noted by Martin in 1899 (Sammi. 
des geol. Reichs-Museums in Leiden, new series, Vol. I, p. 162, 
Pl. XXV, fig. 376), and it has also been observed in beds of the 
same age in the Mekran region. 

While studying recent shells in the Indian Museum for the 
sake of comparison with the fossils, two specimens of this 
species were noticed amongst the collections from Maskat. In 
their list of the molluscan fauna of the Arabian Sea (Proc. 
Zool, Soc. Lond., 1901, Vol, Il, p. 385) Melvill and Standen 
have mentioned from Charbar, on the opposite coast of the 
Gulf of Oman, a shell identified as “‘ Dolium gqalea var. 
luteostomum”’ which perhaps corresponds with Dolium varie- 
gatum. Neither the Mediterranean Dolium galea (Linn.) nor 
the Japanese Dolium Jluteostoma Kiister have been observed 
in any part of the Indian Ocean, while Dolium vartegatum is 
not unlike the immature specimens of Dolium galea. Charbar is 
separated from kat by the deep portion of the Gulf of 
Oman, but the ow-water organisms can easily travel along 
the coast round the head of the gulf, the total area of which is 
of es teed extent. 
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demonstrate that its present occurrences are the shrunken 

remnants of a once much wider range, and do not supply the 

slightest indication as to whether its original home was 

situated in Australia or in Arabia, or in some totally different 
on. 

The other instances of southern species occurring as 
fossils in the Tertiary of India, lack the confirmation which 
the local survival of the species affords in the case of Dolium 
variegatum. Nevertheless, keeping this instance in mind, they 
do not at all imply the necessity of any migration from India 
to the southern seas, but may merely indicate the dwindling, 
in recent times, of a once much wider area of distribution. 

All these instances may be taken as examples of a law 
which is probably of very wide application in the history of 
many species, to the effect that the shrinking of the area of 
distribution of a species previous to its final extinction is a 
much slower process than its expansion subsequent to its 
original creation. 








i9. The Spelling of Babar’s Name. 
By Mauravi ‘Aupu't Watt. 


What is the correct spelling or rather pronunciation of 
Emperor Babar’s name has not. | am afraid, been finally 
decided. Mr. Francis Stuart Poole in « note to the Introduction 
to his “Coins of the Shahs of Persia” (1887), p. xxv, writes 
that according to Dr. Rieu the right pronunciation, as shown 
by a couplet of the prince’s own composition, is Babur. Mr. H. 
Beveridge, writing in the Asiatic Quarterly Review (January 
and April, 1906), pp. 79-93, in an article entitled ** The Emperor 
Rabar in the Habibu's-Sivar,"’ notes the remark of Mr. Poole, 
which he corroborates by a distich from Khawand Amir’s 
Habibu’s-Siyar, where Babur seems to him to rhyme with tahur. 
In his Introduction to Divan-i-Bibur Padishah, published as 
an extra-number of the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series), Vol. VI, 1910, Dr. E. D. Ross 
alludes to the above two remarks; quotes a line from Babar's 
poem, previously published by Iiminski from Prof. Berezine’s 
MS., for which Dr. Ross is indebted to Mr. Beveridge ; and pub- 
lishes, moreover, the little Mathnavi of eight distichs from the 
Habtbu's-Siyar, page 291. Vol. III of the Bombay Lithogra at ar 
including the distich noted by Mr. Beveridge. But what 
Beveridge read as fahur (in the last distich of the poem), 


“Ross reads the same as partav-i-dur (50 ey). to eae” it 


with Baibur. I looked into the text of the Bombay Litho- 
graphic edition of the History and found that the word was 
neither fahur, as Mr. Beveridge read it, nor porereee as Dr. 


Ross made it out; but a third word, viz. tahauwur ge ). which, 


however, correctly aes | with Babur. The last distich as Dr. 
Ross has published it reads :— | 
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There can be little doubt that according to the aforesaid 
couplet. the pronunciation of Baibar’s name is Baibur, ¢.e. with 
a zamma on the second 6. Ihave consulted a large number of 
Persian and Arabic Lexicons, but only a modern Dictionary, 
the Ghivathu'l-Lughat, notes the word and spells it with a 
zamma on the second b ( ¢33 toas0 (cb ea ); but another still 
more modern Dictionary, the Farhang-i-Anand Raj, which has 
no doubt consulted Ghiyath, puts a fatah on the second 6 
( $38, us’ en )} and reads the word as Babar. Is the word 
Turki or Persian? Thetwo Turki Dictionaries I have consulted 


do not note the word. The word Babr ( ns ) is noted by all the 
Dictionaries— Arabic, Persian. and Turki. In a learned Qasida, 


which Maulin&i Qambari of Nishaipir, who, ‘according to_ 


Daulat Shah’s Memoirs of Poets (written in 892 H.), lived in the 
latter days of his life at Mashhad and Herat, wrote in praise of 
Sultan Abu’l-Qasim Babar (853-861 H.), and which has been 
quoted by Daulat Shah (Prof. E. G. Browne's Edition, 1901), the 
word is written as Babar, the last syllable of which (bar) rhym- 
ing with tar, zar, ete. The following are the opening lines of 
the Gasida :-— 


BI BaF BSI colys yo AF Gr» lag F ou! 

OS) BayF ge AF Goh go> HT Selie 35 

oJ} sod!) Als .—sy yo whose Cstas 

S51 say5_»>—2in0e ——Sb yo 99S fay 

bsg Soe Cor eo SS o® | ple! er ed 
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It will thus be seen that while Maulan& Ghiyathu’d-Din 
ibn-i-Humamu’d-Din al-Husaint, otherwise known as Khawand 
Amir, the author of the Habibu’s-Siyar fi Akhbar-i-Afradi’l- 
Bashar, spells the name of Emperor Zahiru’d-Din Babar, at 
least in the distich quoted, as Babur, another contemporary 
poet, Maulana Qambari of Nishapir, addresses his patron 

_ Sultan Abu’l Qasim Babar as Babar. I am therefore of opinion 

that the name need not be altered to Babur, as Mrs. Beveridge 
is doing throughout her translation of Babar’s Turkish Memoirs. 
The name can be spelt and pronounced either Babar or Babur. 


o 











z1. Note on the taxonomic position of the Genus Cam 
ceras. Benson and of Lithutis japonica, Preston 
(Mollusca Pulmonata). 


By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., F.A.S.B., Director, Zoological Survey 
of India; and B. Prasuap, D.Sc., Superintendent of Fish- 
ertes, Bengal. 


[With Plate XII.) 


B 
Camptoceras, Benson. 


The genus Camptoceras was described in 1843 by Benson,' 
who in 1855* gave a more detailed description of C. terebra, 
the only species known to him. Jn 1871 Blanford ® described 
two other species, C. austent and C. linéatum. He expressed a 
doubt. however, whether the latter was congeneric with C. 
terebra and C.austeni. No further precise information about 
the genus ‘vas available until a fourth species was recently dis- 
covered in Japan by the well-known Japanese conchologist Mr. 
Y. Hirasé and Mr.S. Kira. This species has been referred to in 
literature both by Preston,* whe states that it will shortly be 
described by Mr. Bryant Walker ot Detroit, and by Annandale.* 
Although Benson described the external characters of the 
animal as well as the shell, there has been much dispute as to 
the systematic position of the genus—a dispute that extends 
not only to the family but even to the sub-order in which it 
should be placed. Benson assigned it to the Limnaeidae (or 
as he said, to the sub-family Lymnacinae of the family 
Helicidae) and placed it between Ancylus and Limnaea, while 
Nevill® was of the opinion that it was allied to Suecinea: 
Chenu! and Fischer* thought it to be allied to Physa, while 
Gude,” agreeing with Nevill, places it in the family Succineidae. 

. The shell-characters are so remarkable that they provide 
little guidance as to the systematic position of the genus." 
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All that can be ssid is that the shell is perhaps more like that 
of certain abnormal forms of Planoriis' than any other. It is 
thin and translucent, of a pale brownish or vellowish colour, 
coiled sinistrally, extremely elongate and narrow, especially in 
C. terebra, C. austent and the Japanese form; the whorls are 
few in number and the suture so deep and broad, especially 
between the last and the penultimate whorls, that the whole 
shell hasa “‘ solute” appearance. The aperture is elongate and 
narrow and is surrounded in all the species by a peculiar 
almost membranous rim. Benson describes the soft parts as 
follows :-—*“Animal, Tentaculis duobus filiformibus, obtusis, 
oculis majoris inter tentacula sitis, proboscideque mediocri 
munitum ; pallio labia testae haud transeunte ; pede brevi, longi- 
tudinem aperturae vix superante.”’ 

Living specimens of the Japanese species* agree in every 
respect with this description. Unfortunately specimens brought 
in spirit to India met with an accident and dried up complete- 
ly before an examination could be made. Withthe aid of dilute 
glycerine, however, we have been able to soften a specimen 
sufficiently for us to see the external characters quite clearly. 
The edge of the mantle is thickened and highly vascular, 
but there is no external branchial fold on the ventral surface. 
The tentacles are elongate, tapering and filiform; they have 
the eyes situated at their base internally. The outline of the 
foot is closely similar to that of the aperture of the shell. The 
snout is broad and rounded, and apparently does not project 
beyond the anterior margin of the foot. 

We have extracted the radula from a Japanese specimen. 
It resembles that of Ancylus in general structure, but has also 
certain resemblances to that of some species of Succinea. 


LUIddaag 


Fria. 1.—Redular teeth of Japanese species of Camptoceras . @=scen- 
tral tooth. 6& = lateral teeth. c = marginal teeth. pe ares 
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Transversely the rows of teeth are feebly / angulate.— The 
central tooth, though relatively large, is well differentiated from 
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the others, while the lateral teeth gradually change into mar- 
ginals from within outwards. There are about eight rows that 
can be called lateral] and six that are definitely marginal. ll 
the teeth are extremely minute ; in general form they may be 
described as being intermediate between those of Planorbis and 
those of Ancylus. Théir cusps are stout and their denticula- 
tions rounded (except in the marginals) and not at all strongly 
differentiated. The cusp of the central tooth has three short 
denticulations, of which the middle one is broader and. more 
prominent than either of the lateral projections; the whole 
structure is asymmetrical and there is a shallow sloping super- 
ficial groove separating the right denticulation from the cen- 
tral one. The cusps of the lateral teeth are very similar, except 
that the innermost denticulation is the largest. This becomes 
more accentuated as the marginal region of the radula is ap- 
proached. The innermost denticulation is occasionally divided. 
The cusps of the marginals are almost pectinate and form a 
sloping ridge in which the innermost part is the most promi- 
nent. 

We can find no trace of a horny jaw. 

Habits.—So far as habits are concerned the Japanese form 
is identical with Benson’s. He and his friend Dr. Bacon found 
the original specimens crawling slowly on weeds in a deep pool 
in the bed of the river Ram Gunga at Moradabad in Rohil- 
khand. Some Japanese specimens were kept alive for several 
weeks in a bowl of water and aquatic weeds (/ydrilla and Val- 
fisnieria). They fed on the weeds and showed no inclination 
whatsoever to leave the water. The specimens described by 
Blanford on the other hand were found by Col. Godwin-Austen 
completely dry, among vegetation at the edge of a desiccated 
marsh in Eastern Bengal. It has been noticed by both Gude 
and ourselves that some of these specimens, after 47 years, still 
retain a well developed epiphragm or false operculum. We 
have, however, failed to extract the animal from a shell in this 
condition. The curious almost membranous rim of the aper- 
ture of all species—particularly broad in the Japanese form— 
gives a firm lodgement to the epiphragm and is, we believe, a 
special hg dec correlated with its secretion. We think it 

1 







robable, therefore, that all the species are normally aquatic 
but have the power of remaining ina torpid condition protected os 
by an epiphragm, when the pools in which they live dry up in -" 
seasons of drought. a 
Taking all these facts into consideration, we are of the al 
opinion that the genus Camptoreras, though allied tosome ex- 
tent to Planorbis, should be assigned to the family Ancylidae Be 


of the suborder Basommatophora as defined by P 
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and not to the Elasmognatha of the sub-order Stylommatophora 
in which is included the family Succineidae. 

The geographical distribution of the genus is at present 
apparently discontinuous, but as Benson pointed out in his origi- 
nal description, the animal is hard to discover and extremely 
local. This is the case in Japan as well as in Rohilkhand and 
Bengal. We can claim considerable experience of the aquatic 
fauna at any rate of the latter part of India, but have never 
come acrossa specimen. Mr Hirasé informs us that the Japan- 
ese species is only known to him from Kogomura in the Osaka 
district, and a very careful search for specimens made by one 
of us in apparently suitable spots in the country round Lake 
Biwa, which is situated in an adjacent district, was unsuccess- 
ful. If Godwin-Austen’s identification of the Eocene species is 
correct, the genus must have had at one time a very wide range 
in the Palaearctic region. 

We publish this note, with figures of three allied species, 
in the hope of attracting attention to a very remarkable genus 
of molluses, which has lain perdu for nearly half a century. 


LI. 
Preston ' has recently described from Lake Biwa in Japan 


a peculiar shell which he has called Lithotis japonica. It is diffi- 
eult to see what reason he can have had for placing it in this 
genus, to which it bears no real resemblance. We have exam- 
ined the type-specimen and two others and have extracted the 
dried animal from the former. In most respects, so far as it is 
possible to express an opinion on the basis of such material, 
the soft parts bear a very close resemblance to those of Lim- 
naea, except that the tentacles are slongate and cylindrical or 
subeylindrical. In the structure of the jaw and radula the 
species is identical with those of that genus. The shell differs 
from that of the short-spired species of Lifinaea only in having 
the spire distinctly lateral in position, in its neritiform shape 
and in the peculiar position and structure of the columellar 
fold. In these features it bears a very close resemblance to 
the shell of L. brevispira. von Martens* from alake in Sumatra. 
We believe that the differences from the normal type of 
Limnaea are sufficiently great to justify generic separation and 
ropose for the genus thus formed the name Omia, derived 
sear ee of the Japanese province in which the type-species 
was found. f 
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spire is short, flattened and lateral in position, the body-whorl 
large, ovoid, convex above and flattened on the ventral sur- 
face. The aperture, though little expanded, is relatively of 
“reat size, oval, with its main axis practically at right angles 
to thatof the spire. The columellar fold is broad, flattened 
and turned slightly inwards, running obliquely across the pos- 
terior margin of the aperture and almost forming a septum in 
the posterior part of the shell. 

The soft parts apparently resemble those of Limnaea, ex- 
cept that the tentacles are long and evlindrical or subeylindri- 
eal; the mantle is incapable of being expanded over the shell 
and is not thickened or highly vascular at its lower margin. 

The upper jaw and radula exactly resemble those of Lim- 





£969 


Fic. 2.—Radular teeth of Omia japonica (Preston). «a = central 
tooth. 4 =Jateral tecth. ¢ = marginal teeth. 





Type-species. Litholis japonica, Preston, from Lake Biwa 
in Japan. 

Known geographical range. Main island of Japan ; Sumatra. 

von Martens (/oc. cif.) compares the Sumatran species 
(his Limnaea brevispira), which we believe to be closely related 
to the Japanese one, with certain short-spired lacustrine Euro- 
pean species of Limnaea, but it differs from all of those in the 
orientation of its spfre. In some respects the shell resembles 
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account of its habits, for it insinu ies itself into onvities on tite 
lower surface of stones. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. : 
° Camptoceras terebra. Benson. 


Fres. 1, la.—Shell of paratype from Moradabad, Rohilkhand, 


LB 


U.P.:: =x 10. 
Campltoceras, sp. nov. 
2, 2a.—Shell from Kogamura, Osaka district, Japan ; x 10. 
Camptoceras austenit, Blanford. 
3, 3a.—Shell of paratype from the Dacca district, Bengal ; 
x 10. 


Omia japonica (Preston). 
4, da.—Shell of type-specimen from Lake Biwa, Japan ; = 
x ll. 


5.—Jaw oF same individual (highly magnified). 
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22. The Poet Shaikh Mufakhkhar-al-din Azari of 
Isfarfyin. 


By Lr.-CoLtonet T. W. Hate, C.M.G. 


“ The luminary of his auspices shed its light on the lords 
of spirituality. 

“He was the noble faleow of the zenith of perception, 
winged with high resolve.”’ 

For the life of Shaikh Azarl we have more than one 
authority, the best and most ample being his life by Daulat 
Shah in the Tazktrat-al-Shu‘ara, which has been edited by 
Professor Browne. Firishta, however. in his history of the 
Bahmanids pf the Dakan, gives many details of Azari’s life 
which are not mentioned by Daulat Shah, and both he and 
‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Allah Tabataba‘i of Samnin, in the Burhan-i- 
Ma‘asir, the first part of which has been translated by Major 
J. S. King, give accounts of Azari which differ from that of 
Daulat Shih by representing the poet not as the contented 
darvisk withdrawing himself from mundane affairs, but as a 
courtier accepting large gifts and writing for gain like any 
other court poet. 7 

Isfariyin was a small town situated in longitude 57°18’ E. 
and latitude 37°6’ N. on a plateau known as the Plain of 
Isfariyin. It is still marked in most large maps, but I am 
informed that the town itself, though it still gives its name 
to the district, has almost, if not entirely, disappeared. Un- 
fortunately I have not been able to visit the place. Azari’s 
father, Khyaja ‘Ali Malik, was one of the Sarbadars of Baihag, 
originally a band of rebels who, under the leadership of ‘Ab t- 
al-Razzaiq of Bashtin, in Khuraisan, who had at one time been 
in the service of the Il-Khan, Abii Sa‘id, rose in a.n. 737 
(a.D. 1337) against a local governor of Khurd&s&in and obtained 
possession of the districts of Sabzavar and Isfardyin, over 
which the Sarbadarids, the descendants of ‘Abd-al-Razzaiq, 
reigned until a.p. 1381, with their capital at Sabzavar.'! 
Khyaja ‘Ali Malik was governor of Isfaraiyin under the later 
Sarbadarids and Shaikh Azari was born there in a.H. 784 (a.p. 
1382), one year after the overthrow of the dynasty by Taimir. 
As a young man he devoted himself to poetry, and especially 
to its most lucrative form, the writing of odes in praise of 
kings and rulers, with the object of obtaining preferment. 
Daulat Shah quotes the o couplet of an ode which he 





wrote in praise of Shih R Sultan, Taimir's third son, then 
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reigning in Khurasain, which aroused the jealousy and envy of 
te viet inate ‘Abd-a/l Qadir ‘Udi, who subjected the young 
Azari to a severe examination in the poems of KhvajaSalman 
in which Azari acquitted himself so well that he earned the 
commendation of Shah Rukh, who promised him the reversion 
of the post of Malik-a/-Shu‘araé, or poet laureate. At this 
time, however, an access of religious zeal impelled him to 
abandon the quest for power and wealth and to devote himself 
to a life of poverty and pilgrimage. The following verse des- 
eribes the change which came over him :— 
sget cite! yo) ,— As aaible Gm © asd cyt (gitg—Se lb 50 51 
“ He was wearing himself out in seeking to govern his 
fellowmen 
“ When the Lord of Truth conferred on him, of His bounty, 
the kingdom of poverty.” 


He attached himself as a disciple to the famous Shaikh 
Muhtyy-al-din Tiisi-al-Ghazzali, under whom he studied the 
ahadith (the traditions of Islam), and with whom he set out on 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. but his spiritual guide died at Alep- 
po and he next attached himself to Sayyid Ni‘mat-Allah, from 
whom he received, after a course of stady, the mantle of a 
religious teacher, and on leaving whom he set out on hie tra- 
vels. seeking everywhere the society of well-known professors 
of his faith. He twice performed on foot the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and there wrote a book on the ceremonies and sacri- 
fices prescribed for the pilgrimage and the history of the Ka‘hah. 
From Makkah he travelled to India, where, according to Dau- 
lat Shih, he remained for some time. From Firishta we learn 
that he arrived in the Dakan when Ahmad Shah Vali, the 
ninth king of the Bahmani dynasty, who is described by Dau- 
lat Shah as “one of the kings of Gulbarga,”’ was completing 
his new capital, Bidar, that is to Sav in A.H. 833 (a.p, 1429-30) 
when Azarl was forty-nine years of age. It was here that 
Azari suffered a relapse into the worldly ways of his youth, 
for we find him writing encomiastic verses at least as fulsome 
as those of any ordinary court poet. His first patron was 
‘Alfi-al-din Ahmad, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Ahmad 
Shih, who introduced him at his father’s court, where he re- 
ceived rewards for the odes which he comy in praise of the 
king and of his new copie, By Ahmad’s command he com- 
posed in the mutaga@rib metre and in .imitation of Fir 

epic, the Shahnama, an historical poem whic : 
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of Isfandiyar, from whom the king claimed descent. I have 
never seen or heard of a copy of this poem, and it is not men- 
tioned by Daulat Shah, but Firishta often quotes passages 
from it. Copies of it were probably always rare for it is not 
mentioned by ‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Allah, and its loss is unfortunate. 
for though Persian epics are usually so bombastic and hyper- 
bolical that they cannot be accepted as trustworthy historical 
records they are useful for determining the dates of events, for 
the exigencies of metre limit the vagaries of copyists, and 
even when a poetical text has been corrupted it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct it by means of the metre 

Azarl, when he had completed the poem by bringing his 
account down to the reign of Ahmad Shah, sought leave to 
return to his home, but the king pressed him to remain, 
saying that his companionship consoled him for the loss of the 
saint Muhammad Gisi Daraz, who had lately died and whose 
death he had felt deeply. According to Firishta Azari agreed 
to remain and sent for his family. Ahmad Shah now com- 
pleted his new palace at Bidar and Azari wrote on it two 
couplets which were so much admired that they were written 
by Mulla Sharaf-al-din of Mazandaran, a disciple of the saint 
Shah Ni'mat Allah of Mahan and a noted ecalligraphist at the 
Court of Ahmad Shah, in the jali script, and cut on a large 
block of stone which was built in above the gateway of the 
palace. They are in the usual strain of Persian encomiastic 
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‘ How great this lofty palace and how vast! 
“The sky seems but its lowest portico. 
? ‘ But this comparison lacks reverence 
‘* For the world’s king, Ahmad Bahman, dwelleth here.’ 
Azart was homesick and his object in writing the verses 
was to gain leave to return to his home rather than a reward. 
. <A The stone was placed above the gateway without the king’s 
ae knowledge, and when he saw it he asked who had written the 
verses. His son,*Alé-al-din Ahmad, told him that Agari was — 
the author and informed him of the object with which they 


had been written, adding that the poet was further prepar 
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in return for the favour which he expected, to transfer to the 
king the merit of one of his two pilgrimages to Makkah. The 
pious Ahmad, unable to decline such an offer, sent for Agari 
and caused a large sum of money to be brought before him as 
a gift for the poet. There are discrepancies regarding the 
amount of the gift. Daulat Shah savs that it was 50,000 
dirhams, ** which sum is called in their language, a lak.’) This 
is a mistake, for a lakh is 1,00,000. ‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Allah gives 
the sum as 7,00,000 Dakani tangas, equivalent to about 1,000 
fumans, but Firishta is more explicit and is probably correct in . 
describing the gift as ** 40,000 white tangas, each weighing a 
fola of silver,”’ that is to say 40,000 rupees. There is also a 
discrepancy regarding the manner in which the gift was re- 
ceived. Daulat Shah says that Ahmad Shah’s courtiers told 
Azari that he was expected to prostrate himself before the king, 
in gratitude for his bounty, and that the Shaikh indignantly 
refused to prostrate himself before any creature and rejected 
the gift, leaving us to infer that he departed empty-handed ; 
but Firishta says nothing about the proposed prostration and 
indicates that the gift was gratefully accepted, for Azari re- 


plied in Arabic ~5 Luke W oF bibe Uezy ¥. * Only your beasts of ‘ 


burden could carry away your gifts,’” whereupon the king 
laughed and ordered that another 20,000 rupees for the ex- 
penses of the journey and five Hindu slaves should be given to 
him. Daulat Shah’s story of the suggested prostration is 
improbable, for it does not appear that any Muhammadan 
ruler in India before the reign of Akbar insisted on this cere- 
mony, and it is very unlikely that the pious Ahmad Shih, 
who was distinguished by the respect which he paid to 
Shaikhs. should have countenanced the suggestion that the 
holy man should prostrate himself before him. Firishta, with 
whom ‘Ali®bin ‘Aziz Allah agrees, is a better authority than | 
Daulat Shah for what occurred at the Court of Bidar. Azart . 
was grateful for the gift, for his services to Ahmad and his 
successors did not end with his departure from Bidar, but he 
was weary of India and recorded his satisfaction in leaving it 

in an uncomplimentary couplet :-— 


yee Bige St) Ab gm gy ol @ cl ales Jlre dara, oie 55) KW 


‘* Farewell to Jaipal’s carcase, farewell to Hindtstan, ¥ 
“T would not give a barleycorn for the pride of Jauna 
« Khan.”’ | | 
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necessitated both by the metre and by the pun which he de- 
sires to perpetrate. 

Ahmad Shah’s liberality placed Shaikh Azari beyond the 
reach of want, and according to Daulat Shah he lived a re- 
tired life after his return to Isfarfiyin, absorbed in study and 
in religious meditation, and refraining from visiting the great 
and wealthy, many of whom, however, as well as theologians 
and divines, visited him. Daulat Shah particularly mentions 
Sultin Muhammad! the Taimirid as having visited Azar 
when he was on his way from Herat to ‘ Iraq and as having 
profited much by the advice and instruction which he received. 
He offered the Shaikh a bag of gold, which was not accepted. 

Firishta tells us that Agari, when bidding farewell to 
Ahmad Shah, promised to continue his epic, the Bahman-nama, 
and fulfilled his promise, sending every year to. Bidar the ad- 
ditions made ‘by him during the vear to the poem, for which 
the materials must have been sent to him from India. The 
Bahman-nama was continued in this manner, by its original 
author, until the reign of Humaytin Shah, the eleventh king of 
the Bahmani dynasty, who died in a.n. 865 (a.p. 1461), and 
was then continued by Mull4é Naziri and Mulla Sami and 
afterwards by various other poets, some of whom dishonestly 
claimed the whole as their work, until the Bahmani dynasty 
came to an end with the puppet Kalim Allah Shah in a.p. 1526. 

Shaikh Azari died, at the age of eighty-two, in a.n. 866 
(A.D. 1461—62), and was buried in Isfariyin. Khvyaja Ahmad. 
Musiauft, composed the following epitaph for him :— 


sf ue SSS (Sis -ba< 45 « ail 45, ——- eset (—as,o 
xy S.— 1S esl— ae ele £ i —it—an ei—i_tts J eve 
g3—- H—SS LP? #2; wT pA 0 ay? 97> B—vle 5h 5 


*« Alas for our Azari! Shaikh of his day. 

‘The lamp of whose life is extinguished and cold : 

“The lamp of whose life was illumed with a ray 

‘* From the lamp of his heart, in which shone divine truth. 
‘ F’en Khusrav ne’er sang more divinely than he 

‘And in “‘ Khusrav ” the date of his death we may see.” 
The reference is, of course, to the poet Amir Khusrav of 


Dihli and the chronogram gives the date 600 + 60 + 200 +6= 
866. In the first hemistich we should, I think, read cue for 
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Daulat Sha&ih says that Agari, after his return from India 
‘* sat for thirty years on the prayer-mat of devotion in Isfa- 
ravin,”” so that he left India in a.H. 836 (A.D. 1432-33). 
- 
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23. The Sources of the Akbarnama. 


By H. BEVERIDGE. 


There is one point in Akbar’s many activities for which, I 
think, he has not received sufficient credit from his biographers. 
This is his zeal for historical research as shown by the encour- 
agement and help which he gave to Abul Fazl in the composi- 
tion of the Akbarnima. Not only did he order his Commander- 
in-chief ‘Abdur Rahim, the son of his old guardian Bairam 
Khan, to translate from Turki into Persian the Memoirs of 
Babur He also took pains to procure for Abul Fazl informa- 
tion from various other quarters. It was Akbar who requested 
Gulbadan Begam, one of Babur’s daughters, to write her 
Memoirs, and who ordered Jauhar the ewerbearer, and the 
Turkaman Bayazid [Biyat,] the kitchen superintendent. to 
record their recollections of the reign of Humayin. .Jauhar's 
Memoirs were translated by Major Stewart. But the trans- 
lation is imperfect, and has been severely citicised [by Erskine}. 
Stewart too had only one manuscript at his command. and 
there are several, and there are differences in their wordings. 
Bayazid’s Memoirs are valuable and contain interesting lists of 
officers. There is a copy in the India Office Library [vide 
Ethé’s Catalogue No. 223, p. 95]. There is also a MS.’ in the 
British Museum [ Add. 26.610] which contains a nearly com- 
plete translation by Erskine. I have given some account of 
Bayazid and his book in the A.S.B.J. for 1898, Vol. LX VI, Part 
I, No. 4. One interesting passage in his Memoirs. is his finding 
(iulbadan Begam and other ladies stranded at Aden in April 
1580. ‘They had been to Mecca, and were shipwrecked on their 
way home. [See Mrs. ‘‘ Beveridge’s Gulbadan Begam and the 
1.0, MS., p. 147%) Undoubtedly, Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, 
known as the Humaytnnaima, are the most captivating supple- 
ment to her father’s own Memoirs, and it is muchto be desired 
that a complete copy of them could be found, At present only 
one copy [the B.M. one]is known toexist. It is imperfect and is, 
apparently, only a small fragment of what she wrote, and stops 
in the middle of a sentence. Other works which were probably 
written under Akbar’s orders, or inspired by his action, are 
Nizamu-d-din’s ‘Tabaqait Akbart and Badayuni’s abridgment 
thereof. Neither of these works has been completely translated. 
In Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, p. 162 of translation, reference is 
made toa work by Khwaja Kistk, or Kessak, describing Huma- 


_ yin’s marches in Scinde. This has not yet been found. 


1 am also inclined to think that Abul Fazl had access to 


el some fragments of Babur's diaries of his later years which do 


. 
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not appear on the Turki or Persian Wiqiat. I allude to the 
Fragments published by Ilminsky at the end of his edition of 
Babur’s Memoirs, and which have been translated by Pavet de 
Courteille. It seems to me that some of these fragments are 
genuine. One important passage in them is what appears to 
be Babur's own account of the great sacrifice which he made, as 
he thought. in order to save the life of his favourite son 
Humiayin. Isee no improbability in the idea that this is 
Babur's own composition, or at least that it substantially 
represents what he said. He was ill for the last two or three 
vears of his life. Sher Shah himself is a witness of the fact 
that Babur was latterly a chronic invalid, and unable to govern. 
But he may well have roused himself to record what he must 
have regarded as his supreme act of abnegation. If Babur did 
not record the incident himself, where did Abul Fazl get it? 
He cannot have got it from Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs for she 
says nothing about the suggestion that Babur should devote 
his most valuable possession, to wit, the Koh-i-ntr diamond, 
in order to save his son’s life. Her story, p. 105 of the trans- 
lation, is merely that her father implored the intercession of 
‘Ali,'! the Prophet's son-in-law, and said that if the life could be 
given for another, he was willing to give his for Humayun’s.’ 
I may remark on passing that Babur’s special application 
for help from ‘Ali is rather curious in one who regarded 
himself as a strict Sunni. It seems to show that Babur still 
retained some Shia proclivities, though it was necessary for politi- 
cal reasons that he professed Shiaism when he was an ally of 
Ismail Safavi. The great Bairiim was suspected of similar lean- 
ings as may be seen in Badayunt's second volume, p. 47 of 
Persian text. Mr. Lowe’s translation of the passage, p. 42, 1s 
ineorrect. or at least misleading. The precedence about which 
Bairam was touchy, was not his own, but Alli’s. 

If the Fragment about the sacrifice be not Babur’s own, ib 
is possible that Abul Fazl got the story from one of his many 
interviews with Akbar. As he says himself in his account of 
the pains he took to get full information [p. 32 of translation | : 
“By repeated interviews I arrived at correctness, and erased 
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doubts and difficulties with the knife of investigation and 
ascertainment.”’ 

It may be suggested that Abul Fazl’s account of the 
sacrifice [pp. 275-76 of the Akbarnima translation] is the 
original, and that the [Ilminsky Fragment is only a Turki fabri- 
cation made from the Akbarnima, But against this is the 
fact that the Akbarnima makes one Mir Abil Baqg& sug- 
gest the surrender of some valuable possession. whereas in the 
Fragment, P. de Courteille's translation, Vol. IT, p. 459, the sug- 
gestion comes from Abul QAsim. It is true.thowever., that the 
Fragment adds to Abul QaAsim the words Khwaja Khalifa and 
others of Babur’s intimates. To me the introduction of the dia- 
mond-story seems rather inappropriate, for Babur might have 
objected that the diamond was not his to give for he had already 
bestowed it on Humayiin (Akbarnima translation), pp 248 and 
276, and Pavet de Courteille Il. 460). 

My chief object in this paper is to call attention to the 
Quellen as the Germans call them. which Abul Faz! had at 
his disposal, and to suggest that those which still exist should 
be edited and re-translated, and that every endeavour should be 
made to find those which have disappeared, or which exist only 
in what seems to be a small fragment such as at present is the 
case with Gulbadan Begam's work 

But in conclusion I should like to add a word in praise of 
Abul Fazl’s thoroughness. Both he and his master seem to 
have had a flair for research. Abul Fazl wrote his history 
five times, and he would fain have made a sixth revision, but 
the exigences of his public duties, and one may add, his cruel 
murder at the hands of Akbar’s unworthy son Jah@ngir, pre- 
vented him from fulfilling his intention and stopped him from 
finishing his gigantic task. It will always be a blot on Akbar's 
fame that he weakly refrained from executing justice on his 
servant's murderer. The women of his family were too strong 
for him, and he was sinking on the vale of years, and had im- 
paired his powers by bad habits of drinking and of indulgence in 
opium and in Harem freuden. He had not the austere fortitude 
of his descendant Aurangzeb, and it is not without some show 
of reason that good Muhammadans regard the latter as a 
greater hero than Akbar who was far more brilliant and 
manysided, but had not Aurangzeb's firmness of soul. Perhaps 
we may say that Akbar was a Celt, and Aurangzeb a Teuton. 
Or as Mill put it, John Knox was a greater man than Alcibiades 
but Pericles was a greater man than either of them. 
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24. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXXII. 


Note.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 378 of the ‘‘Journal and Proceedings "’ 
for 1918. 


198. Some RARE MvucHat Corms. 


A recent find of Mughal silver coins in the Nadia District 
presents some features of unusual interest. Of the 42 coins 
recovered 23 were rupees, and these without exception are of 
well-known types. The remainder consisted of small change, 
principally in the form of nisars, and it is difficult to find a 
parallel to such a discovery of thirteen of these varieties, all of 
different dates and representing five different mints. Five be- 
long to the reign of Shahjahan and the rest are issues of 
Aurangzeb. The most remarkable are the small issues of 
Shaihjahin from the Akbarnagar mint and of Aurangzeb from 
Jahfingirnagar [Dacca]. The latter is a minute piece of exactly 
11 grains weight. The uniformity of weight in these small 
coins is remarkable, and except in the case of the Lahore 
nisar of Sh&hjahan, the scale runs almost exactly from 11 to 
22. 44 and S88 grains. 

Apart from the nrsars, the collection of which may well 
have been the work of some petty official attached to the im- 
perial court, the Indian Museum gains three small silver pieces 
issued in the reign of Aurangzeb from the Akbarnagar mint. 
The two-anna piece has been published already in the British 
Museum Catalogue, but I have not been able to discover a 
parallel to the quarter-rupee of the same type. On all three 
the legend is in the well-known couplet form found on the 
Akbarnagar rupees. 

The following coins appear to merit detailed descrip- 
tion :— 

(1) Shahjahan. 


Mint.—Akbarabad. 
Date,.— 1046-10. 
Weight.—43'7 grains. 
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Shahjahan. . 
Mint.—L&hor. : . 
Date.— 1050-14. 

Weight.—43 gr. 


Obverse. Reverse. 





Shahjahan. 
Mint.—Akbarnagar. 
Date,— 1064-28. 
Weight.—22 er. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
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& (5) Shahjahan. 
Mint.—Shahjahanabad te 
Date.—(4) 1 -27. 
| (5) 1067-30. | 
Weight,—44 gr. 
Obverse. 
(4) as in (3) 
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(5) as in (3) 
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(7) As (6) but weight 44 gr. Date 1071-4. 
(8) As (7) but Date 1073 [R.Y. missing]. 
(9) As (7) but Date 1077-10. 


(10) Obverse. Reverse. 
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(ll) As (7) but weight 22 gr. Date 1080-14. 
(12) As (11) but Date 1071 [R.Y. missing}. 
(13) Alamgir Aurangzeb. 
Mint.—JahaAngirnagar. 
Date.—R_ Y. 19. 





Weight.—I1 er. . 
Obverse. Reverse. 
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199. Toe Reren or ALAU-D-DIN BAUMAN SHAR. 


Historians differ as to the date of the death of the first of 
the Kings of the Bahmani Dynasty of Kulbarga. 

Ferishta says that the death of ‘Alau-d din Hasan hap- 
pened eleven years two months and eleven days after his 
accession to the throne on the first of Rabtu-l-awal 759 in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

The Burhan-i-Madsir does not give the date of his death 
but follows Ferishta regarding the length of the reign 

The Tazkaratu-l-Mulik states that ‘Aliu-d-din died in the 
year A.H. 761 and gives the period of his reign as thirteen 
years ten months and twenty-seven days. 

In view of the difference in the record of these Indian 
Historians it is interesting to know that the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, has lately acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act a Silver J'anka of ’Alau-d-din dated 760 A.H. 

The coin is of the normal type of No. 1 of “Gold and 
Silver coins of the Bahmani Dynasty’”’ by the Hon. James 
Gibb published in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1881. Mr. 
Gibb’s coin was dated 758 A.H. and similar specimens dated 
757 and 758 were published in the J.A.S.B. 1909 by the late 
Mr. Framjee J. Thanawala. In describing the above specimens 
Mr. Thanawala took the central figure to be 4. In t 
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was undoubtedly wrong as the figure is 5. The coin referred 
to by Mr. Thanawala as being in possession of Mr, C. E. Kot- - 
wall is now in my cabinet and the centre figure is certainly 5, — 
as is also the central figure of another coin of this king dated 
758 which I also obtained from the latter gentleman. <A _ refer- 
ence to the plate published with Mr. Thanawala’s article will. 
also show that the figure is 5. Mr. Thanawala’s collection con- 
tained another specimen dated 759. We thus can record silver 
tankas of this king dated 757, 758, 759 and 760, and although 
the latter is open to relegation to the class of ‘‘ posthumous ”’ 
I think, in view of the difference in the records of the histori- 
ans quoted above, it is worthy of consideration. It may be 
noted that the earliest known coin of Muhammad, the suc- 
cessor of ‘Alau-d-din, is also dated 760 (cf. Gibb No. 3) ; but a 
specimen of this king’s coinage dated 759 A.H. is yet to be 
discovered to give confirmation to Ferishta’s sfatement that 
“we 


*Alfu-d-din died in 759 A.H., 
H. M. Wairre.i, Captain. 
Indian Army. 


Bombay, 1st July 1918. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 19018. 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th February, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 


H. H. Haypen, Esq., C.LE., D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., B.A.L., 
F.G.S,, F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :-— 
Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. 


_ J. A. Chapman, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, 


Miss M‘°<‘*L. “eghorn, Mr. H. C. Das-Gupta, Rev. Father E. 
Francotte, 5.J., Mr. T. P. Ghose, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Mr. J. Insch, Mr. J. McLean, Rev. K. Oka, Mr. E. B. H. 
Panton, I.C.S., Mr. A. Raffin, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.J-E., Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Maharaja 
Ranajit Sinha of Nasipur, Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


Visitors -—Mr. N. A. Burnes, Mrs. J. A. Chapman, Miss O. 
Cleghorn, Miss B. M. Cooper, Mr. F. J. Hartog, Babu Madhusu- 
dan Kaul, Pandit Babua Misra, Mr. R. Muir, Mr. Baine Prashad, 
Mr. H. Scholfield, Mr. M. Sharp, Lieut.-Col. E. G. Vaughan. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting i ey 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1918, 
and appointed Mr. E. Vredenburg and Aga Muhammad Kazim 
Shirazi to be scrutineers. 


The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointec 
Dr. A. Meerwarth and Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri to be scrutineers. 


The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scienti- 
fic Research for the year 1917 will not be awarded as no Essays 
had been recieved in competition. 

The Annual Report was then presented. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1917. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society has the honour to sub- 
mit the following report on the state of the Society's affairs 
during the vear ending 3lst December, 1917. 


Member List. 


The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1917 was 
378 against 407 at the close of 1916. The number of Ordinary 
Members elected during 1917 was 22. Out of these 4 have not 
yet paid their entrance fees, and one asked that his election might 
be caneelled. The number of Ordinary Members added is, 
therefore, 17. In addition 1 member elected in 1916 has paid 
his entrance fee during the year, making a total of 1S Ordinary 
Members added to the last list. On the other hand, 16 with- 
drew, 7 died, 10 were struck off under Rule 38, 10 were struck 
off under Rule 40, and 4 were strack off under Rule 41. | 

The number of Ordinary Members showed an unbroken 
yearly increase for a number of years to a maximum of 519 in 
1911. Since this date there has been an unbroken and slightly 
more rapid decrease. as will be shown by the following tablular 
statement of the numbers of Ordinary Members for the past 
six vears :-— 
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Mr. James Hector Barnes. B.Sc.; Mr. John Gerald Gardner 
Gardner-Brown, M.A.; Dr. W. C. Hossack, M.D.; Mr. James 
Henry Little; Mr. Charles Russell, M.A.; Raja Ooday Pratab 
Singh, C.S.1.; and Mr. Framjee Jamesjee Thanawala. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to revise Rule 41 for the 
removal of members, and the Society accepted their recom- 
mendations, adding after the words ‘“‘after being admonished 
by the President,”” the words “or if for any other reason it 
shall appear to the Council that the name of a member should 
not remain on the rolls,”’ and deleting the words “‘for miscon- 
duct’ from the margin. 

No members compounded for their subscriptions during 
this year, 

Among the Special Honorary Centenary Members, there 
has been one death, viz. that of Dr. Ernst Haeckel. The num- 
ber is now 2. 

Among the Honorary Fellows, there has also been one 
death, viz. that of Professor Hendrick Kern; and the names of 
Professor Theodor Noeldeke, Professor Ignaz Goldziher, Dr. H. 
Oldenberg and Dr. A. Engler have been struck off under Rule 
41. Dr. Herbert A. Giles has been elected to fill one of the 
vacancies. 

The total number of Honorary Fellows is now 22. 

Among the Associate Members Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., has died ; and the names of Rai Bahadur Balkrishna 
Atmaram Gupte and Dr. Herbert A. Giles have been removed, 
the former at his own request, and the latter on his having 
been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. The number 
of Associate Members is now 12. 

The Council revised the rules for the appointment of Asso- 
ciate Members, and proposed to the Society the following addi- 
tion to Rule 2 (c) ‘* They shall be elected for a term of 5 vears, 

but shall be eligible for re-election." This was adopted, 


Fellows of the Society. 


At the annual meeting held on the 7th February, 1917, 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. W. D. Suther- 
land, I.M.S., and F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

On Dr. G. T. Walker, F.R.S., resigning his Ordinary Mem- 
bership of the Society, he ceased to be a Fellow under the So- 
ciety’s Rule 2A. : 

On the recommendation of the Fellows resident in Calcutta, 
certain modifications in the regulations regarding the clection 

; of Fellows were accepted by the Council of the Society. 

cotieh In Rule 2A, the following sentence was added :—" Fellows 

shall be entitled to add to their names the initials F.A.S.B.” 
There were 35 Fellows on the list at the end of 1917. 


- 
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Office-bearers., 


There have been no changes among the Officers of the 
Society since the last annual election. Mr. H. Nevill has been 
Honorary Numismatist to the Society throughout the year, and 
Mr. C. J. Brown has reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent 
to the Society from the Central Provinces. 


Office. 


Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

Babu Suresh Chandra Banerji, the Pandit of the Society, 
was granted one month’s leave from 17th July, 1917 owing to 
ill-health. 

The services of Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmadul-Haqq, Addi- 
tional Travelling Maulavi attached to the Arabic and Persian 
Search Department, were dispensed with, owing to his absence 
from work from the 8th October, 1917, without leave. Shaikh 
Abu Nasr Gilani was appointed in his place from December Ist, 
1917. , 

On the recommendation of the Joint Philological Secretary, 
Lama Lubsang-Yarphel was appointed from the 19th Novem- 
ber, 1917 to copy the missing pages of the Society's Kangyur 
and Tangyur from the Tibetan set of the Calcutta University. 

Maulavi Akhand Muhammad Sadiq was appointed from 
7th September, 1917 to copy the serege MSS. belonging to 
the Society. He continued until the end of October when his 
services were dispensed with. Maulavi Mohammad Karim-ullah 
was appointed in his place from the 17th November, 1917. 


Scciety’s Premises and Property. 


The building of the new premises for the Society has not — 
yet been taken in hand. 


The Society's servants’ quarters have fallen into very bad 
repair, and Rs. 419-10 has been provided for urgent work upon 
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Indian Museum, 


"No presentations were made to the Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society's 
Trusteeship, the Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt., C.S.1., D.Se., F.R_A.S.. F.R.S.E., continuing to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees on behalf of the Society under the 
Indian Museurn Act X of 1919. 

The Trustees presented through the Government of India, 
a sum of Rs. 2,500 to enable the Society to publish the Cata- 
logue of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta, 
recently compiled by Mr. S. W. Kemp. 


Indian Science Congress. 


The Fourth Indian Science Congress was held in Bangalore 
on January LOth, 11th, 12th and 13th, 1917, under the presidency 
of Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.1.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. The meetings were 
attended by about 270 members, and some 70 papers were com- 
municated, abstracts of which have been published in our Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XITI, 1917, pages exli-ccix. | 

It was arranged that the Fifth Indian Science Congress 
should be held at Lahore on January 9th, 10th, Llth and 12th, 
1918. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1., consented to be Patron, 
and Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.1., F.R.S.. was appointed President 
with Dr. J. L. Simonsen as Honorary Secretary and Mr. A. 5. 
Hemmy of the Government College, Lahore, as Local Secretary. 

Under the new rules for the Indian Science Congress the 
Honorary General Secretary and the Honorary Treasurer of the 
Asiatic Society are to be members of the Executive Committee 
of the Science Congress as long as the present relationship be- 
tween the Society and the Congress persists. 


Meetings. 

The Society’s General Meetings have been held regularly 
every month with the exception of the recess month of Septem- 
ber. Under Council Order, the meeting for the recess month 
of October was held on Wednesday, the 3rd October 1917 at 
5-30 p.m, instead of at 9-15 P.n. 


Lecture, 

cademy of Science, Petrograd, 
“ Bhasa and his Dramas” in 
This was the only 
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No copies of the Journal and Proceedings, Memoirs or 
Bibliotheca Indica were sent to Mr. Quaritch for sale, owing to 
orders prohibiting the transmission of books for sale to Europe. 

The two cases containing the Society's publications sent to 
Mr. Otto Harrossowitz on the 9th July, 1914 per S.S. Katten- 
turm have not vet been recovered, and as the cost of obtaining 
delivery of the two cases would be very great, the Council has 
decided to take no further steps in the matter. 


Barclay Memoriul Medal. 


On the recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal 
Special Committee, the Council awarded the Medal for 1917 to 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., in recognition of his 
biological researches. 

A Committee was appointed to revise the rules of the Bar- 
clay Memorial Medal, and the Council approved of their recom- 
mendations. 


Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


Four essays on Chemistry were received in competition for 
the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research during 1916, and from 
the report furnished by the expert to whom they were sent for 
examination, the Trustees decided that none of the essays sub- 
mitted was of sufficient merit to deserve a prize. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1917 was Physical Science, and the Notification appeared 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 17th January, 1917. No essay 
has been received in competition. 

The Trustees modified the rules for the award of the Elliott 
Prize. The revised rules were sanctioned by Government, and 
published in the Calcutta Gazette dated 9th May,1917. In 
terms of this Notification the subject selected for the year 1918 
is Mathematies, and those for the four following years are Chem- 
istry, Physics, ‘Geology and Biology (including Pathology and 
Physiology), and Mathematics. This notification was published 
in the Caleutta Gazette dated 4th J uly; 1917. 


Finance. 


The appendix contains the usual statements showing the 
accounts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the year mionts 
In this year’s accounts there are Balaber fitonel a nm 
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the Government of India, for the publication of a Catalogue 
of Scientific Serial Publications available in Caleutta. 
The amounts received were as follows :-— 


From Government of Bengal— Rs. Vide Statement 
Oriental Publication Fund No. l. 9,000 No. 2 
Do. No. 2. 1,000 te 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund 6600 ee 
Anthropological Fund .. 2,000 i © 
Bureau of Information + OOo a 
Total .. 18.800 
From Government of India— Rs. Vide Statement 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund... 5.000 No. 9 
Catalogue of Scientific Serial 
Publications. Calcutta .. 2,500 me 
Total -- 7,500 


As regards the Society's investments, which are shown in 
Statement No. XVI, Government Securities of the face value of 
259,300 are held by the Bank of Bengal for safe custody. 
These are made up of 34°% Government Promissory Notes of 
face value Rs. 2,49.200, and 4°, ditto of Rs. 10,100. They cost 
Rs. 2.56.663-8-10, the average purchase price being Rs. 98-12-9. 
The market price at the time of writing this report is nominally 
Rs.69. Inaddition we have 34% Government Promissory Notes 
of the face value of Rs. 500 in the custody of the Alliance 
os of Simla, Ltd., belonging to the Barclay Memoria |} 

und. 

The Budget for the year 1917 was estimated at the follow- 


ing figures :— Rs. 
Receipts oe 3 -. 20,260! 
Expenditure ‘he ana .. 26,958 


Excluding admission fees, which ordinarily go to increase 
our Permanent Reserve, the actual receipts for the year, together 
with liabilities to the Society incurred by members, have 
amounted to Rs. 22.750 or Rs. 2,490 more than the estimate ; 
but this is almost all accounted for by the return of Rs. 1,000 
paid out in 1911 for the photographing of ancient documents, 
and by an underestimate of the receipts for sale of publica- 
tions. Members’ subscriptions amount to about Rs. 1,200 less 
than last year. Apart fro } 
ture have not differed widely from the estimates. 





-} Excluding admission fees estimated at Rs. 700. 


} »®, | .. we 


m this, actual receipts and expendi- 
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The total expenditure for the year has amounted to 
Rs. 22.592, or nearly Rs. 3,400 less than the estimate, but we 
have liabilities outstanding which are estimated at about 
Rs. 6,800 or Rs. 4,000 more than those outstanding at the end 
of last year. 

The Society’s working balance (exclusive of all funds ad- 
ministered for Government) has been increased by Rs. 758 and 
stands at Rs. 20,650. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has been increased by Rs. 600 
and stands at Rs. 1,67,600. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1918 is as follows :— 


Rs. Rs. 
Receipts -~ 21.300 Ordinary Expenditure. 20,494 
. Extraordinary Expen- 
. diture .. vim 1.240 





Total er 
«~ 





We therefore anticipate a loss of rather more than Rs. 400 
on the year’s working. This will have to be met from the 
temporary reserve. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1918. 
Receipts. 


[Including Outstanding Liabilities to the Society incurred by 
Members during the Year.| 












1917. 1917. 1918. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 
Members’ Subseriptions — - - 10,000 | 9,000 - 
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Expenditure. 
1917. 1917. 1918. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 
Rs. Rs. Res, 
Salaries 6.597 6.590 7,120 
Commission .. 600 310 950 
Pension sie 180 180 180 
Stationery ; 200) 1U1 150 
Lights and Fans 225 274 280 
Municipal Taxes = 1.495 1.495 1,500 
Postage sie aa 600 429 430 
Freight ‘ oa S07 788 20 
Contingencies .. sie 5OO 458 500 
Books oF 2,000, 534 500 
Binding ie TOO 672 FOO 
To meet excess expenditure 
_ on publications already 
sanctioned .. 2 OO 1.944 2? 400 
“~ Journal and Memoirs (gene- 
ral expenditure) “3 2 OOO 635 L000 
Numismatic Supplement .. GOO 50 S00 
Pahlavi fount (half cost) .. me vt 140 
Special Vol.of Memoirs .. 2.600 2,724 2,000 
Proceedings .. as 600 775 800 
-Indexes - at a 200 138 SOO 
Printing (Cireulars, etc.) .. 350 366 360 
Audlitor’s fee .. a 150 i500 150 
Petty Repairs. . ee 75 1 he 
Insurance “i a 344 344 344 
Grain Allowance soe 130 O7 100 
Furniture re = 300 45 = 
Repairs aie 2,505 2.505 500 
Servants’ clothing x 200) 123 AF 
To Permanent Reserve . He 24 win 
To Personal Account (Wri 
} ten off and Miscellaneous) + SLO 500 
ca Toran -. 25958 22,592 21,734 
7 eile “30S 
i . The Council desire to record their appreciation of ad 
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Mr. Fredun D. Mulla, Barrister-at-Law, Bombay, presented 
to the Society a collection of 33 works in 56 volumes. 

Thirty-four manuscript copies of bardic books have been 
presented to the Society's library by the Political Member of 
the State Council, Bikaner, through the Resident of the West- 
ern Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa forwarded 184 photo- 
vraphic reproductions of illustrations found in Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, 
as a presentation to the Society's library. 

The set of 200 photographs of the Sanchi Stupa presented 
to the Society by the Government of India has been mounted 
in 2 albums at a cost of Rs. 140. 

Thanks to funds specially allotted by the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, it has been possible to send to press the manu- 
seript of the Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications avail- 
able in Caleutta. The whole of the matter is in type and under 
revision. It is hoped that the Catalogue will be published 
shortly. 

The Council accepted the offer of the Librarian of the 
Imperial Library to supply a set of the Author and Subject Card- 
Catalogue of books in the Imperial Library for the use of 
the Society. A new cabinet has been purchased at a cost of 
Rs. 94-8 for a combined Author and Subject Catalogue of the 
additions to the Society's library and the Imperial Library. 

On an application from the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatie Society, the Council has granted to the members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and its 
branches and Associate Societies, the use of the Society's library 
when they are temporarily in Calcutta. The necessary modi- 
fication has been made to No. 17 of the Society's Library 
Regulations. 

To avoid the risk involved in lending the Society's copper 
plates to members and outsiders it has been arranged with the 
Survey of India to obtain impressions, whenever required, of our 
old and valuable copper plates at the premises of the Society 
at a nominal charge payable by the applicant. 

The Society's library is open to members daily from 10 a.m. 
to5p.m. The library is no longer kept open on Wednesday 
evenings until 7-30 p.m., as the demand for its use at this time 
had proved far too small to justify its continuance. 


Publications. 


Five numbers of the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. XIII, 
npr Mt published during the year, containing 528 pages 
a plates. ; pws Sein 

| Four numbers of the Memoirs were published (Vol Vs Nos. 
a zs and Vol. VI, pages 75-182) son thinitis 148 pages and 9 
plates. - ’ Vey eee CF 
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The Index to the Journal and Proceedings Vol. VILL, 1912, 
was published. The Index for Vol. TX, 1913, is in page proof 
and will be published early this year. The Index for Vol. X. 
1914, has gone to press. 

In connection with the publication of the Numismatic 
Supplement, a Pahlavi fount is being prepared, the Numismatic 
Society of India having promised to contribute half the cost. 


Exchange of Publications. 


During the vear the Council accepted two applications for 
exchange of publications. viz.: (1) from the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science ;—the Society's Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and the Memoirs for their Bulletin, (2) from the 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane ;—the Society's Journal and 
Proceedings and the Memoirs for their Annals. It was also 
decided to send this Museum the back vols. of the Society's 
Journal from 1891 to date. in exchange for publications already 
received. 





Philology, etc. 


Mr. G. D. Sarkar contributed a paper containing some 
traditions about Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Din Husayn Shah, who became 
King of Bengal in the latter part of the 15th century aA.p. 
From these traditions it appears that his early days were con- 
nected more closely with the northern part of the Murshidabad 
district, than any other part of Bengal. The paper is illus- 
trated with 11 inscriptions and 6 plates. 

Maulavi ‘Abdul Wali contributed the following papers: (1) 
On the Antiquities of Burdwan. These antiquities consist of 
the tombs of Pir Bahriim, Qutb-ud-Din, Sher Afgan, Khwaja 
Anwar-i-Shahid, and a Jimi’ Mosque erected by Sultan ‘Azim- 
ush-Shan, grandson of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The paper 
is illustrated with copies of inscriptions, found on the tombs 
and the mosque, and some Persian poems of Pir Bahram, who 
was also a poet. (2)‘Alam Khan's mosque at Katwa in the 
Burdwan District. This mosque was built during Emperor 
Farrukb Siyar's reign by ‘Alam Khan in 1715 4.p. It has three 
inscriptions: copies of them are given in the paper. (3) On 
the Topkhaina mosque at Santipur in the Nadia District. [t 
was built by Yar Muhammad in 1694 a.p. during the reign of Au- 
rangzeb. (4) On Mada&ran and Mubarak Manzil, two places of 
historical interest in the Hugli District. The former contains the 
ruins of a fort and tombs of saints, one of them belongs to 
Shah Isma‘tl Ghazi, a warrior saint, who was beheaded and 
buried at Madaran, during the reign of Sultan *Alai-ud-Dtn 
Husayn Shah of Bengal, who reigned from 1493 to 1518 a.p. 
About two miles south-east of Madaran, there are two h 
gateways called Mubarak Manzil. They were constructed tn 
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1730 a.p. by order of Nawab Shuja‘-ud-Daula, the Na’ib-i- 
Diwén in Orissa. The paper is illustrated with copies of 
inseriptions found on the tomb and the gateways. 

Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, the First Travelling Maulavt, 
contributed the first instalment of notes on important Arabic 
and Persian MSS. with an introduction by the Hon. Dr. A. Al- 
Ma'mun Suhrawardy Barrister-at-Law. Officer-in-charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. ‘There are notes on 152 
Arabic MSS. found by him in various libraries, book-stores, etec., 
seattered throughout India, and descriptive notes on 25 
libraries visited by him. 

Dr. L. P. Tessitori’s ‘* Progress-report on the work done 
during the year 1916 in connection with the Bardic and His- 
torical Survey of Rajputana’’ will be read with great interest 
and profit. , 

Dr. A. M. Meerwarth, a Russian Orientalist, has contri- 
buted to the Journal a learned paper entitled ‘‘ The Dramas of 
Bhasa: a literary study”"’ in which he gives a critical analysis 
of two of Bhasa'’s historical plays named Pratijna-yaugan- 
dharaé yana and Svapna-Vasavadattam. Dr. Meerwarth does not 
deal with the question as to whether Bhasa was the real author 
of these, or any of the thirteen plays ascribed to him and 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, nor does he enter 
upon discussions as to the date of Bhasa beyond offering a 
suggestion that the great poet lived in or after the Kushan 
period. 

Anthropology. 


The followin apers dealing with anthropology, using 
the term in a wide Snae. have aie published a the Journal 
during the year :-— 

“On some Indian Ceremonies for Disease-Transference.”” 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. (Vol. XITTI, 
No. 1, 1917.) | 
‘Folklore in Caste Proverbs (Bombay Presidency). By 
B. A. Gupta. (Vol. XTII, No. 1, 1917.) 4 i 
“On Seerecy and Silence in North Indian Ag icultural 
Ceremonies.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 
ol. XITIT, 1917, No.1.) ee 
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The anthropometric apparatus recently obtained by the 
Society from Switzerland has been in constant use in the Indian 
Museum, and it is hoped that the first instalment of the results 
obtained with its assistance may be ready for communication 
to the Society before long. 

i Biology. 
ZOOLOGY. : 

The second and third parts of Dr. Annandale’s ‘‘ Zoological 
Results of a Tour in the Far East’? have appeared in the Me- 
moirs of the Society. 


Part IT contains :-— 
Aquatic Hemiptera from the Talé Sap 


in Peninsular Siam 3 .- C, A, Paiva. 
Aquatic Oligochaeta from Japan and 

China 74 ‘is .. J. Stephenson. 
Hydrozoa and Ctenophora .. N. Annandale. 
Batrachia  .. = $7 Lo. 


Part II] contains :— 
Hirudinea Ke AG af Dr. R. Oka. 
Mollusca Nudibranchiata (Ascoglossa) Sir C. Eliot. 


Lack of space forbids the mention of particular points of 
this work which abounds with morphological facts, and fascinat- 
ing biological speculations. 

Mr. Phelps published an interesting paper on the Habits 
of Cyrlophora citricola. He describes how this spider weaves 
its web and repairs rents in it. 

Dr. G. A. Boulenger has published in the Memoirs a Revi- 
sion of the Lizards of the Genus Vachydromus. Tachydromus 
is a genus of Lacertidae characteristic of the Far East, and the 
only one of the family that extends east of the Bay of Bengal. 
Owing to insufficient material, the relations of the various 
species have hitherto been very imperfectly understood, and 
the revision which Dr. Boulenger has now prepared was in 
consequence badly needed. 

Elavan species are recognized in the genus and a key pro- 
vided for their ready determination. Two forms hitherto placed 
in Tachydromus have been transferred to the new genera Platy- 
placopus and A peltonotus. 


BoTany. 


Professor Fyson contributed an interesting paper on the 
giri and Pulney Highland Plateaus. These 
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within.”” His observations on the habitat from Anowta mollis, 
W. & A... are very interesting. 

Professor Fyson has also contributed a paper on a Malfor- 
mation of the Common Pine-apple (Ananas sativus, Schult.). 

In a paper entitled Observations on Pollination in Alysi- 
carpus, Mr. Cherian Jacob gives an interesting account of how 
the explosive pollination mechanisn in this genus brings about 
xenogamy, sometimes by aid of insects and sometimes without 
the aid of external agencies. 


Physical Science. 


Two chemical papers read at the Science Congress held 
in Bangalore at the beginning of the year have been published 
in our Journal. One of these papers was by Mr. Charles Stanley 
Gibson and Dr. John Lionel Simonsen on the stereochemistry of 
Alanine derivatives, the compounds selected for study being 
such as are easily prepared and beautifully crystallized. It 
was shown that increasing the mass of FP. in compounds of the 

C,H; 
tvpe H—C,—NHR, where R is an acyl group, increases the 


rotary power; but if CO is replaced by SO,, a diminution of 
rotary power takes place. 

The other paper was one by Mr. 8S. C. Chatterji on the detec- 
tion of lactic and glycolic acids, with a suggestion regarding the 
constitution of morphine. As regards the latter subject the 
author produces some evidence in favour of the view that the 
nitrogen atom in morphine forms part of a five-membered ring 
and that it contains an indole group. 

Prof. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta read at the Science Con- 
gress, and published in our Journal, a paper on the occurrence 
of Limburgite in British Baluchistan. The specimen of lim- 
burgite described was obtained from the Senonian of Fastern 
Baluchistan. The rock has a pone structure, the pheno- 
erysts being titaniferous augite and olivine and the ground- 
mass consisting of lath-shaped microlites of felspars, augite 
and residual glass. The author arrives at the conclusion that 
a considerable portion of the limburgites are closely allied to 
the picrites. 

Medical Section. 

Owing to the continued absence at the war of a large num~ 
ber of the medical members only two meetings of the Medical 
Section have been held during the past year. At one of these 
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cated doing away with the penal laws against the practice as 
they were so seldom effectual. Dr. K. K. Chatterji also showed 
a number of cases of syphilis treated with injections of a soluble 


preparation made from neem oil with great benefit in many of 
them. 


International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 


During the year no volumes of the Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature were received, although invoices were sent by the 
Central Bureau for several parts of the Catalogue. The work 
of the Regional Bureau has been chiefly confined to the prepara- 
tion of a great number of Index slips; but with the exception 
of 138 slips these have not yet been de ‘spatched, as it is feared 
that want of funds is preventing the Central Bureau from 
publishing any volumes during the continuation of the war. 
A note stating this fact concerning the volume for Zoology 
appears in the Zoological Record for 1915 published in 1917. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Regional Bureau for 
the vear 1917 were Rs. 270 and Rs, 402-11-3 respectively. 


Bureau of Information. 


Several communications were received and have been replied 
to. The most important of these was the decipherment a 
mechanical copy of the Tezpur Rock Inscription received from 
the Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts. 


Sanskrit Manuscript Search and Catalogue, 


The number of manuscripts catalogued up to date is 9,600. 
and it is hoped that by the end of March 1918 it will reach 
the round number 10,000. The Catalogue of 120 Buddhist 
MSS. prepared last year has now been published. 

Owing to want of funds it has not yet been found possible 
to renew the search for manuscripts, or in any way to increase 
the size of the collection. 


Arabic and Persian Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 


During the year only one Persian MS., entitled Akhbar- 
ul-Jamal, a biographical work, was purchased on behalf of the 
Government of India. The first instalment of the notices on 
important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in various libraries 
in India, prepared by Maulayi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad under the 
supervision of the Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Barrister-at-Law, 
Officer-in-charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS.. 
has been published in the J.A.S.B., Vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2. 
The second instalment containing notices of 315 Persian and 
5 Arabic MSS. has been sent to the press, and will be pub- 

lished with this re This year the Maulavi visited three 
 jibraries in Mursh abad, but was unable to visit the Nawab’s 
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library, which was closed. The notices of MSS., with an account 
of the libraries, prepared by him form part of the second instal- “ 
ment, Maulavi Asad-al-Zaman Khan has revised and amplified ~ 
the following sections of the Society's printed catalogue of 
Persian MSS.: (1) Commentaries on the Qur'an, (2) Theology, 
(3) Dictionary, (4) Grammar, (5) History, (6) Fiction, (7) Poetry. 
Maulavi Shah Muin-ud-Din has prepared an alphabetical list 
of 72 MSS. and printed books, presented to the Government of 
India by Nawab “Aziz Jang of Hyderabad. Maulavi Abi Misa 
Ahmad-nl-Hagq has prepared a hand-list of the MSS. of the 
Government collection. It includes the Qur'an, Tafsir, Tajwid 
and Hadith. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


The undermentioned texts have been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under review :-— 

1. A bilingual index of Nyaya-bindu, edited by M.M. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D. It contains all the 
important technical and philosophical words of the Nyfiya- 
bindu arranged in the alphabetical order in Sanskrit with 
Tibetan equivalents and in Tibetan with Sanskrit equivalents, 
together with an introduction dealing with the life of Dharma- 
kirti and peculiarities of his logic. 

2 Bardie and Historical Survey of Rajputana, fasc. I, 
by Dr. L. P. Tessitori. It is a descriptive catalogue in English 
of the Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur State. | 

3 Bardie and Historical Survey of Rajputana, part I, by 
Dr. L. P*Tessitori. It contains the Dingala text of Vacanik& ~ 
with notes and glossary | 

4. Akbarnama, Vol. ITT, fase. IX, translated froin Persian _ 
into English by Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired). * 

5. Marhamu ’L-‘Hali "L-Mu‘dila, fase. III, edited hy Dr. 
FE. D. Ross, C.1-E. It is a theological work. 


cording to plan, only the exploration of the district was not so Pen, 
rainy seaso Survey have begun to — 
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relating to Bikaner are being prepared. A report on the work 
done during the year 1917, with appendixes. has been compiled 
by Dr. Tessitori for publication in the Journal as usual, but 
the Touring Report, containing an account of all the places and 
momuments of antiquarian interest explored by Dr. T'essitori 
in the Bikaner territory, will be published in the *‘ Annual ”’ of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

The number of the bardic manuscripts collected is 26, out 
of which 3 were presented, 14 were purchased, and 9 were copied. 
The number of the impressions of inscriptions collected is 213. 


Coins 


The additions to the coin cabinet of the Society during the 
year were of no great importance. Our thanks are, however, due 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Scindia for the gift of an interesting 
series of copper coins issued by the later ChAhamana princes of 
Narwar, and to H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur for a silver coin 
of the late Indo-Sasfinian type. 

Two Numismatic Supplements were published and the 
contributions, with the exception of a note on two novelties in 
Gupta gold coins, were entirely the work of Mr. Furdoonjee 
D. J. Paruck of Bombay and Mr. 8. H. Hodivala of Junagadh. 
The former was responsible for numerous articles of interest in 
connection with Sfiisinian numismatics; while the latter afforded 
students of the Mughal period some very suggestive ideas on 
the subject of unidentified or disputed mint-towns. 

During 1917, 11 hoards of coins have been received, 
examined and reported on. The following is a tabular analysis 
for the year :-— 


= I —EE—— —— — 
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Narsinghpur Nagpuri rupeos. 
Raipur French E.1.C., ete. 
Narsinghpur Mughals, in very bad 
condition. 
Narsinghpur Nagpuri rupees | 
Akola wp Mughals, in very bad 





condition. 
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All the finds, as will be seen, were of silver coins. Find No. 
11 was excellent in point of preservation and contained a Kam 
Bukhsh rupee of Bijaptr 1119 ahd. In find No. 9 was a Bija- 
pur rupee of Aurangzeb 1091-23R with cwelime instead of (asim 
on the reverse. Find No.8 contained a useful series of Kora mint 
of Muhammad, Ahmad and ‘Alamgir IJ. The last is believed 
to be a new mint forthis Emperor. There was also a Siron) rupee 
of ‘Alamgir Il in this find. On the whole the year has been 
rather disappointing. Three of the finds of Mughal coins were 
in very poor condition, being badly defaced by shroff marks. 
It would be a great help if the Nagpur and other museums 
would send lists of their collections and their acquirements. 


— 


Dr. H. H. Hayden, F.R.S., President, delivered an Address 
to the Society. 


Annual Address, 19158. 


The Annual Report of the Council for 1917 has been circu- 
lated to members, and I need not, therefore, deal further with 
it. 

When the Asiatic Society was first established in 1754, its 
activities covered a very wide field and embraced every section 
of science, literature and art.” For a long time most of the 
results of current scientific investigation im this country ap- 
peared in the publications of the Society, but as time went on, 
Government departments, each issuing its own publications, 
were created to deal with specific sciences; scientific terature 
in India, while greatly increasing in volume, has, at the same 
time, become more diffused and more highly specialized, ancl 
while our modern publications are in some respects more precise 
and more technical than those of a century ago, one cannot 
help feeling that we have gained in precision at the expense of 
human interest. This is the inevitable outcome of specializa- 
tion, which again is the resulf of advance in scientific method. 
In a Society such as ours, therefore, it is not always easy to 
find a subject for an address which shall be of interest to the 
géneral body of members and shall not at the same time degene- 
rate into a mere popular lecture. This is particularly so to the 
case of my own science, which 1s now # highly specialized and 
technicalone. I have, therefore, chosen to-night a subject which 
lies on the borderland of mere i see ene im eae. 
we have in this country a lively an nal interest; that 
subject is seismology, and | propose to Beal with the relation- 
ship between geology and earthquakes in India. 

Eartha! are divided broadly into two classes, 
; the former are the accompaniments of v 
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turbances, while those of the second class are due to strain in the 
earth's crust resulting in fracture. If we except Barren Island, 
recent volcanic phenomena are entirely unknown in India, and we 
are concerned only with earthquakes of the tectonic type. All 
our Indian earthquakes are therefore associated with strains in 
the earth's crust. often resulting in visible fractures, and where 
we find, geologically speaking, young fractures. we may ex- 
pect also to experience earthquakes. Before going further, I 
may refer briefly to the processes to which fractures are due. 
The ultimate cause or causes are obscure and are still matter 
for speculation and controversy, and I do not propose to deal 
with those; but the proximate cause is stress affecting the 
outer crust of the earth and resulting either in movements ac- 
companied by simple direct fracture in the outer shell or in 
fracture consequent on folding. Mountain ranges are due to 
the elevation of certain parts of the outer crust of the earth by 
the processes of folding and faulting ; some mountains, like the 
Alps, are intensely folded; others, like the Himalaya, rather 
less so, while others again show practically no folding and are 
due to simple block faulting; most systems, however, combine 
all three phenomena. The Himalaya afford an especially good 
example of folding and faulting combined, for all along their 
southern edge they are bounded by a belt of fracture, known 
as the main boundary, which js a fault or succession of faults 
separating the main mass of the mountains from the lower hills 
of vounger rocks, such as the Siwalk hills and the Tertiary 
ranges of the Kangra valley. 

Geographically, as well as geologically, India falls into 
three broad subdivisions—the Indian Peninsula on one side, the 
Himalayan system on the other, and, between the two, a broad 
belt of alluvial plain. The Peninsular area is composed of 
erystalline rocks of great age, and is one of the oldest land sur- 
faces in the world: the Himalaya, on the other hand, are, 
geologically speaking, a young mountain range, made up largely 
of rocks laid down under water and subsequently folded and 
raised from below the sea; they are, so to speak, the crumpled 
edge of the great plateau of Tibetg™ Still younger is the alluvial 
belt of the plains, which consists of beds of silt, sand and gravel, 
the materials for the formation of which have been, and are 
still being, carried down from the mountains by the great 
Himalayan rivers. Although we have no direct means of as- 
certaining the depth of this alluvial belt, both geological and 
geodetic observations lead us to believe that its thickness in 
places must be reckoned in miles; it is shallow on the south, and 
appears to deepen gradually northwards to the foot of the hills, 
where it merges into its more or less immediate predecessors, the 
youngest beds of the Tertiary system. To allow of the accu- 
mulation of such a vast thickness of alluvium, the base of the 
depression in which it lies must have sunk for a long period, 
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Although there is some doubt as to the underground form of 
the trough below the main mass of alluvium, there is none as to 
its relationship to the Himalaya, for its boundary is open to ac- 
tual observation and is known to be the zone of fracture already 
referred to as the main boundary fault. Not one, but many 
faults parallel to the mountain foot have been traced: they 
stand as records of fractures that have occurred in the crust in 
comparatively recent geological times, and indicate planes of 
weakness along which movement may again take place. The 
Assam faults of the Shillong earthquake of 1897 bear witness 
that such movement still takes place from time to time. Fur- 
ther evidence of movement along the main boundary fault is 
also found in changes of relative level that took place in L9OS, 
at the time of the Kangra earthquake, between Mussoorie and 
Dehra Dun. 

Faults or fractures along and near the Himalayan moun- 
tain foot must, therefore, be regarded not only as planes on 
which movement has taken place in the past, but also as 
planes on or near which it may occur in the future. The crust 
of the earth in their neighbourhood is in a state of strain, and, 
when that strain reaches the point beyond which the crust is 
unable to withstand it, fracture takes place, and the consequent 
movement produces an earthquake. Although this might seem 
to imply that, wherever the crust is found to be traversed by 
numerous faults, earthquakes may be expected to occur, this is 
not actually the case; thus the great coal-bearing belt which 
runs across India from Bengal to the Central Provinces is bor- 
dered and intersected by faults, some representing very large 
displacements ; yet this belt is not at present especially liable 
to earthquakes. This is due to the fact that the faults are, 
geologically speaking, very much older than those of the Hima- 
layan zone, and that although in the distant geological past 
they were no doubt the Joct of violent earthquakes, that part 
of the crust in which they occur has long since reached a period 
of comparative stability and quiescence, whereas the crust alon 
the foot of the Himalaya is in a state of strain, being s 
affected by those mountain-building forces which, during the 
last geological period, produced the Himalayansystem. So far 
as the rest of the Indian Peninsula is concerned, we should ex- 
pect the great Archaean masses of the south, owing to their 
greater age and rigidity, to be even less liable to earthquakes 
than the rocks of the coalfields ; and it is among the Himalayan 
and related mountain systems of young geologion: e, which 
include the mountains of Baluchistan on the west and of Mani- 
pur and Arrakan on the east, that we should expect to find 
fractures along which movement still takes place. This we 
know to be actually the case, and I will now go on to deal with 
the observations bearing on this subject that have been made 
in India ring the lh aw years. te ROE be oe ay 
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A considerable amount of information is available as to 
the earthquakes which have shaken India from time to time ; 
this was summarised and discussed some years ago by a well- 
known French seismologist, Major de Montessus, who pub- 
lished a map (Memoirs, Geol. Surv. of India, Vol. XXXV) show- 
ing the distribution of what he terms “ seismicity "’ in India. 
Since his paper was published, we have continued to collect 
additional information in this country. Towards the end of 
1908, arrangements were made by the Meteorological Reporter 
to the Government of India for earthquakes felt by the obser- 
vers at his meteorological recording stations to be registered, 
and returns sent both to him and to the Geological Survey. 
The returns comprise only shocks alleged to have been felt by 
observers, and do not include shocks too slight to be recorded 
except by instruments. The returns are drawn up in the 
following form :— 





a Le — 


1. Date of earthquake ara ‘<s 


2. Time of occurrence ; if possible, exact 
standard time. 





3. Duration of shock in seconds rom 


—_— —_— —_ . —— = ~ — 
4 


4. Situation of observer, whether in or 
out of doors, asleep or awake, sit-— 
ting or standing, ete. 


————EE —— ————— —_—— —_ - —S 2S 


5. Number of separate shocks, if more 
than one was felt. 


j. Were any | ccrawcial antas heard either 
before, during or after the shock, | 
and what did they resemble ? 
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7. What was the pepo id the on ae | =. 
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The last paragraph is intended to give an idea of the inten- 
sity of the shock; it is a simplification of the more elaborate 
Rossi-Forel scale, which has ten degrees instead of seven, and 
which is widely used to record the intensity of earthquakes. 
The scale shown is simple, but is sufficient for the purpose. A 
study of the returns received during the years 1909-1917 en- 
ables us to obtain what may be considered to be a reasonably 
correct idea of the relative “seismicity "’ of different parts of 
India during that period. The following table shows the 
stations at which more than 10 shocks are said to have been 
. felt during the past nine vears :-— 

Number of shocks recorded 
in vears 1909-1°17. 


Drosh ma _ 0 ee 
Chitral .. a .. 83 (1909-1912 only) 
Multan .. ia eee 
Kvelang .. She ans wee 
Srinagar .. bis axe |e 
Gulmarg .. = ea! fi! 
Murree.. = as ae 
Sialkot .. ss Sete 13 
Lahore... i chr ae 
Jodhpur .. ea ae es 
Abu B3 ‘ AS tS 
Muktesar .. ‘ss ake 
Shillong .. = .. 130 
Salona (Nowgong) .. -» 38 
Borjuli.. ne ce ek 
Mandalay. . i 3 | 


It will be seen that the shocks recorded at Drosh and 
Shillong are far more numerous than those at any other place. 
If we analyse the situations of these places, we find that in 
each case it is peculiar; each lies, in fact, in a region in which 
there is a rapid change in the direction of the trend-lines of the 
mountains, and in which more or less opposing sets of folds 
appear to meet. These would naturally be expected to be 
regions of unusual strain. a 

The returns from which the above figures are derived can- 


not, of course, be regarded as more than rough approximations, — 


einnn onet ; may percei' shock which would not be 
na agree a eae adinthe This is well illustrated by the 
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piece of smoked glass. Analysis of the returns received from 
each of the three sources during the years 1914-1917—calling 
the sources A, B and C respectively, A being the seismoscope— 
shows that the following number of shocks were recorded -— 


are 
by A (seismoscope) A ia. Ses 
, ee 2 ‘ ae co Wee 
» & ™ 40)- 


of these only seven shocks are common to all three sets of re- 
turns; fifteen are common to A and B only, ten to B and C only 
and one to Aand Conly. The seismoscope recorded during the 
four years 29 shocks not recorded by either of the human sources, * 

. while the two latter recorded, respectively, 27 and 23 not felt by 
the others. At first sight this would seem to point to the 
returns being very unreliable; but, in a place like Shillong, 
where slight shocks are common, one person frequently feels a 
shock not felt by his neighbour, and in spite of the discrepancies 
in the three sets of returns, I should not be inclined to discard 
the system; but it cannot be regarded as more than a very 
rough indication of the relative frequency of shocks. A sum- 
mary of the records of the vears 1909-1917 shows that the most 
active centres lie in the elhows where conflicting mountain 
trend-lines meet, in Assam on one side and in the North-West 
Frontier Province on the other, while the Peninsula has hardly 
been disturbed at all. The neighbourhood of the main boundary 
fault has been the chief zone of disturbance, and was noticeable 
for the severe earthquake which occurred at Dharmsala in May, 
1917. In 1912, a severe earthquake was felt in Upper Burma; 
it originated in a faulted region to the east of Maymyo, in the 
Nothern Shan States, and appears to have resulted from sub- 
terranean disturbance along or near an old fault-plane, the 
Kyauktan fault. Other severe earthquakes have originated in 
the Irrawady valley, which follows another zone of instability. 
On the west a severe earthquake occurred at Bellpat between 
Jacobabad and Sibiin 1909; here, again, disturbance took place 
opposite a sudden bend in the mountain trend -lines. 

It is unsafe to prophesy about earthquakes; stresses may 
act in the crust for long periods without being perceived, and 
the first indication of their existence may be either a series of 
shocks or one shock of great intensity; if the strain is relieved 
gradually, we may expect large numbers of small shocks, but if 
the rigidity of the crust is great and strain is relieved suddenly, 
a great earthquake results. Many small shocks may be regarded 
as rendering an area less liable to great shocks since they pro- 
vide a safety-valve ; but the frequent recurrence of small shocks 
does not necessarily preclude the occasional occurrence of great 
shocks; all we can say is that they probably reduce their num-_ 

; ber and intensity. A major shock is the result of relief of 
strain which has been accumulating for a long time, and it is a 
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common belief—and a reasonable one—that a place which has 
suffered from one great earthquake is not likely to experience 
another for a considerable period This is borne out by our ex- 
perience in India, although the great Dharamsala earthquake 
of 1905 was succeeded only twelve vears later (May 10th, 1917) 
by a shock which was severe enough to throw down several 
houses and to dumage others severely; the destruction, how- 
ever, was due rather to the methods of construction employed 
in Dharmsala than to the violence of the shock. 
Taken by themselves, the observations of Indian earth- 

quakes recorded during the past nine years extend over much 

*too short a period to justify us in drawing conclusions from 
their apparent tendencies, but when they are combined with 
the past seismological history of India, they confirm the conclu- 
sion that the Peninsula is remarkably stable, that most of our 
earthquakes are associated with the faulted zone along the 
Himalayan mountain foot or with the other young mountain 
ranges of Assam, Burma, Sind and Baluchistan, and that, al- 
though the plains frequently suffer from the effects of major 
shocks occurring in the latter zone, earthquakes of any magni- 
tude do not often originate in or under the alluvial belt. In 
this respect, however, one part of the plains is exceptional, viz. 
the neighbourhood of Delhi; here the north-eastern end of the 
Aravalli range, the relics of a once great mountain system. juts 
out into the alluvium ; opposite this point, across the Gangetic 
trough, is the Alaknanda valley which follows a zone of distur- 
bance in the Himalaya. The forces which raised and folded 
the Aravalli mountains originally, belong to a period of such 
remote geological antiquity—long anterior to the disturbances 
which affected the now stable coalfields—that it is improbable 
that they should have persisted to the present day. and the 
causes of the high seismicity of Delhi and of the violent Muttra 
earthquake of 1803 are still obscure. 


‘ : 
The President announced the election of Officers and 


Members of Council for the vear 1918 to be as follows :— 
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Mahamahopadhyaya MHaraprasad Shastri, C.1.E., M.A.. 
F.AS.B. | 


N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 


Secretary and Treasurer : 


General Secretary :—F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc... F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer :-—R, D. Mehta, Esq., C.1.E. 


Additional Necretaries - 


Philological Secretary :-—The Hon. Dr. A. Al-Ma’mun Suhra- » 
wardy, Iftikharul Millat, M.A.. Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 
Biology :—S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A., 
Natural History F.A.S.B. 
Secretaries :-— Physical Science -—W. A. K. Christie, 
Esq., B.Se., Ph.D. 
Anthropological Secretary :-—N. Annandale, Esq., D.Se., 
C.M.Z.8., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 
Joint Philological Secretary -—Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. ’ 
Medical Secretary :—Major D. McCay, M.D., I.M.S. 
Honorary Librarian :—The Hon. Justice Sir Asutoh Mukho- 
acon a ad Kt., C.S.I., D.L., D.Se., F.R.S.E., F.R.A:S., 


Other Members of Council - 


The Hon'ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S. 

P. C. Ray, Esq., C.1.E., D.Sc. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

a G. Graves, ce aR ee as 

G. H. Tipper, Esq , M.A., F.G.S., F.A.8.B. | 

P. i Bruht, Esq. D.Sc., LS.O., F.C.S., F.G.S.. F.A.8.B. 





- The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
~ as follows :-— ae | 
: Colonel Sir Sidney G. Burrard, K.C.S.1., F.R.S. 

7 J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Ph.D. | 

ag J. Stephenson, D.Sc., 1-M.S. 

2 +o : . McCay 7 ee .M. . 2s 
‘S fon'ble Abdullah Al-ma’mun Subrawardy, M.A., Ph.D. 
Phe Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
FOR THE YEAR 1917. 





President. 


H.H. Hayden, Esq., C.1.E., D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., B.B., B.A.1., 
F.G.8., F.A.S.B. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.1.E., M. D., B.S., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., LMS. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.LE.. M.A., F.A.S.B. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Se., C.M.Z.8.. F.LS., F.A.S.B. 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir J.G. Woodroffe, Kt... M.A... B.C.L. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :—F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer :—R. D. Mehta, Esq., C.L.E. 


Additional Secretaries. 


Philological Secretary :—The Hon, A, Al-Ma’min Subrawandy,* 

Tftikharul weer M-A.; me id OF arts Canis we ONL: 
> iolo — rter Cvs 
Negural History| Physical Science :—P. J. Brihl, Esq., D.Sc., 
. LS.O., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secreta :—N. Annandale, Beds D.Se., 
C.M.Z.8S., F.L.S., F.A.S S.B. 

Joint Philological Secre margh + Mahamshoptahysys Satis b¢ 

















nae Tébraan :-—The Hon. Justice Sir Anateain Mu kho- 
pedbvaye, Kt... C:84., Di55°D Se.. F.R.S.E., F.R.AS., 
le sh * 
Other Members of Council. — aes. <r) ae : at 
‘alajor D: McCay, M.B., LMS. PF, Ay Lo ees 
‘The Hon'ble Mr. F. J. . 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

R.=Resident. N.R.=Non-Resident. A.=Absent. L.M.=Life Member. 

F.M.—Foreign Member. 

An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society. 
N.B.—Members who have changed their residence since the list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the Hono- 
rary General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be 
made in the subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following 

list should also be cormmunicated to the Honorary General Secretary. 
Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretary 
whether it is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise. 

im accordance with Rule 40 of the rules, their narnes will be removed 

from the list at the expiration of three years from the time of their leaw- 

ing Incdin. ; 

Date of Mlection. ; | 

1909 Mar. 3. | N.R. Abdul Latif. Syed. Deputy Magistrate. 
Dacea. 3 | Lucknow. 

1917 April 4. | N.R.| Abdul Majid. B.a.. M.R.a.s. Golaqunj, 

1894 Sept. 27.; L.M.| Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib Maulavi. 23, 

| European Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 

1912 Aug. 7. N.R.| Abdulla-ul-Musawy.Sved, b.a.. Zemindar 
Bohar, Burdwan. 

1915 Feb. 3. N.R.| Ahmad Ali Khan, Maulavi Hafiz, Superin-- 
tendent, Rampur State Library. Ram- 
pur. 

1914 Feb. 4.) R. | Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawab Syed 
Nawab. 27, Weston Street, Calcutta. 

* 1903 Oct. 28.) R. Allan. Alexander Smith, a.n. 17 & IS, 
Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 

1914 April 1. N.R.| Ansari, Amir Ahmad. B.a. 26, Banks 

~ | Road, Lucknow. 

1893 Aug. 31. A. | Anderson, Lieut.-Col. Adam Rivers Steele, 
B.A.,M.B., D.P.H., 0.M.Z.S..0.M.8s. Europe 

St, (c/o India Office). | 

r 1912 July 3.| N.R.| Andrews, Egbert Arthur, B.a. T'ooklai 

A Experimental Station, Cinnenara P.O., 
Jorhat; Assam. 







: = 1916 Feb. 2.) R. | Andrews, William Edgar, rn.a. (Oxon). 
| SOS. 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
— 1904Sept. 28. R. *Annas 

: ) bes 





nnandale, Nelson, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F-A.S.B.. 
_ Director, Zoological Survey of India. | 
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1911 May 3.) R. Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniere 

College, 11. Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. N-.R.  Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. 
| Dacca. 

1917 April 4. iN R. | Awati, P. R., a. a., Medical Entomologist, 


Central Research Institute. Aasauli 


1914 Mar. 4.| L.M.! Bacot. Mons. |. 31, Quai d'Orsay, Paris. 

1870 Feb. 2. | L.M.| Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, M.A., C.I.E. 

Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 

England. 

1891 Mar. 4. | F.M., Baillie, Sir Duncan Colvin, K.c.s.1., 1.¢.s. 
89, Queen's Gate, London. 

1909 Feb. 3. |N-R.| Banerji, Charu Deb, B.a., LL.B. Allaha- 





1905 Mar. 1: |. - Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 
1907 Jan. 2.|N.R. Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a., Supdt., Ar- 
| chaeological Survey. Western Circle, 
Poona. 

1885 Nov. 4. | R. Barman, Damodar Das. 55, Clive Street, 
Caleutta. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, M.A., LI.C.S., 
Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills. 
Kohima, Assam. 

 Basdekas, Rev. Hilarion (c/o Curate of 
the Greek Church, Calcutta). 

1909 July 7. | N-R.| Bazuz, Rangnath Khunraj. (firgaon, 

Bombay. 
1895 July 3- ‘LM. entaon= Pell. The Hon. Mr. Nicholas 
! Dodd, B.a., c.1.B., t.c.s, Shillong. 

1907 Feb. 6. N.R. Bell, Charles Alfred, c.s.a., Uc.s. Gang- 

tok, Stkkim. | 

1915 April 7. N.R. Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., Ph.p., © 

Prof. of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 


Poona. 

1909 April 7.| R. | Bently, Charles A., M.8., D.P-A. Writers’, 
Building, alia 

1876 Nov. 15.) F.M. jr" Beveridge, enry, F.A.S.B., 1.0.8. (re- 
tired). pil . Shottermill, Haslemere, 
Surr 


nd. 
1917 Aug. I. R. priced tir  Devadatta Ramkrishna, May i 
35/3, Puddapukur Road, Baliygy Nene eee 
1908 Noy. 4. | N.R. Bhattachar ji, B yesvar, Deputy Magis 
trate, I ease eat, Bi 4 
1909 July | | OR | ‘Bhattach: Mary i, * 


’ i Viresh dl —_ 
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1898 Mar. 2 | N.R. 


1916 Sept. =] 
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XXXi 


Date oft Riection. 


1910 May 


LOT Feb. 
1893 Feb. 


1912 July 


1898 Feb. 
1895 Mar. 


1917 Oct. 


1914 Nov. 


1910 July 


1911 Nov. 


1908 Jan. 


1913 Aug. 


1906 July 


1907 July 
1909 Oct. 
1909 Oct. 


1901 June 


1896 Jan. 


> 


1913 Jan. 


1900 May 


1913 Apl. 


1907 Apl. 
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A: : Rishon, T. H.. 


N.R. | 


| Bose, Amrita Lal. 





'*Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt., C.s.1., 


M.R.C.S.. L.E.C.8S., D.P.H. 
Burope. 

Biswas. Jaminikanta, Zemindar. 

Bodding, Revd P.O. 
Parganas, 

Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence, L™M.s., 
M.B.. B.S... M.B.C.S., L.R.c.P. (c/o Rev. 
T’. Bomford, C.M.S. House, Peshawar). 

Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 

Chandra Maitra’s Lane, Calcutta. 


Cuttack, 
Dumka, Sonthal 


M.A, 


D.Se.,C.1.E.,.F.A.8.B. Presidency College, 
Calcutta, 
R. Bose, Satyendra Nath. M.sce. (Umsiversity 
College of Science, Calcutta. 
N.R. Bose, Thakur Birendranath. Dacca. 
N.R. Botham, Arthur William, t.c.s. Shillong. 
A. Boyle. Lieut. Cecil Alexander, llth King 
Edward's Lancers (co India Office, 
London). 
R. Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, M.A, M.D. 
19. Grey Street, Calcutta. 
N.R. | Brown, C.J. Canning College, Lucknow. 
R. | Brown, Lieut.-Col. Edwin Harold. .p., 
| rM.s. (retired). 4, Harrington Street, 
Calcutta. 
NWR. Brown, John Coggin, M.se.. F.G.S., F.C.S. 
- (c/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 
R. | Brown, Perey,a.n.c.a. Covernment School 
of Art, Calcutta. 
R. |*Brihl), Paul Johannes, 0.sc., 1.5.0., F.c.3., 
F.G.8., F-A.S.B. 4, Humayun Place, Cal- 
| culla. 
etic *Burkill. Isaac Henry. M.a.,. F.a.s.B. Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Singa pur. 
F.M. *Burn. Richard, c.1.8., t.c.s.,. F.A.S.B. (c/o 


Grindlay & Co.., 
London, S.W.) 


54. Parliament Street, 


Burrard, Col. Sir S. G.. K.c.s.1., ©.S.1., 
F.-R.S.. Surveyor General of India. 
Dehra Dun. 


Butcher, Flora. w.p. Tanakpur, R. & K. 
Railway, Pilibhit District. 


Calder, Charles Cumming. Royal Botanic 


Sibpur, Howrah. 
Calvert, Lieut.-Col. John Telfer, m-., 
M.R.C.P., r.M.S. Medical College, Calcutta. 
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1901 Mar. 6. N.R,| Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 
r.c.8. Pilibhit, UP. 

1895 July 3.| A. Carlyle, Sir Robert Warrand, K.C.8.1., 
C.LE., 1.C.8, Hurope (c/o India 


1912 Mar. 6... A. | Carmichael, His Excellency the Right 
| | Hon’ble Thomas David, Baron of Skirl- 
ing. G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G. (c/o india Office, 
| London). 
1915 Jany.-6. KR. Carter, Humphry G., Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Indian Mu- 
seum. 27, Chowringhee Road, Cal- 
| cutlta. 
1910 May 4 A. Carter, Capt. Robert Markham, 1.™.s. 
. , Hurope (c'o India Office). 
1905 May 3. R. Chakravarti, Dwarkanath, m.a., B.L.,Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 
1890 June 4. N. R. *Chakravarti, Rai Monmohan, Bahadur, 
M.A., B.L., F.A.S.B. Comilla, Tip- 
perah. | 
1909 Mar. 3.. R ~ Chakravarti, Nilmani, M.a. Presidency 
College, Caleutta. 
1905 July N.R. Chakravarti, Vanamali. Cotton College, 
Gaunhati., 
1906 Jan. 3.) R. Chapman, John Alexander, Librarian, Im- 
ent agri Gus ave: Royal 
IS95 Oct. 27. F.M.| Chatterjee, At ndra, 1.C.S., ya 
| Society's Club. St, James’ St., ‘London, 
SW. 
1908 Feb. 5 -R. Chatterjee, Gopal Chandra, m.n. Medicat 


College, ee a ya, 
191k 7. KR. | Chatterjee, runa Kumar, F.R.c.s. 74, 
See peat Dharamiota Street, Being sf 
1916 Jan. 5. R. Chatterjee, agen a B.A., B.L., 
a Attorney-at-Law. 12, adan M ohan 


1907 Sept. 25. RK. Chatterjee, Promode Prakad. 8, D on 


1893 Sept a8. is ime son (D.Sc. (E i) 
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Date at Election. 


1907 July 3) 


| 
1909 Nov. 3. | 





1906 Nov. 7. | 
19165 Sep. 1. 
1908 Now. 4. 


1907 July 3. 


1908 Jan. 1. 
1876 Mar 1. 


1887 Aug. 25.| R. 


1895 July 3. 


1873 Dec. 3. | F.M. 


1915 Sep. Il. 
1896 Mar. 4. | 


1916 Dec. 6. 


1912 April 3. 
1917 April 4, 













1910 Jan. 5, 

a 1895 Sept. 19. 

= 2 ~ 1900 Dec, B: 
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Christie, William Alexander Kynock, 8B.se., 


Ph.p., Chemist, Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 


N.R. *Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, 


N R. 
R. 
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M.B., B.A.S.B., 1.M.8., Mesopotamia Field 
Force, c/o Postmaster General, Bombay. 
Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, t.c.s., Postmaster 

General, Bengal. 


| Cleghorn, Maude Lina West. r.1.s., F.B s. 


5, Alipur Lane. Calcutta. 
Cook, Capt. Lewis, ta.s. Kurope (c/o 
India Office). 


Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Super- 


intendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. . 

Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton, Health 
Officer. 15. Loudon Street, Calcutta. 


 Crawfurd, James, B.a., 1£.¢c.s. (retired). 


Thornwood, Uddington, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. 
Criper, William MKRisdon, F.c.s., F.I.c., 
A-k.s.M. Konnagar, BIR. 


_| Cumming, the Hon. Mr. John Ghest, ©.1.8., 


t.c.s. 3, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 


Dames, Mansel Longworth, t.c.s. (retired). 
Ventnor, Wodeland Road, Guildford, 
Surrey, England. 


_Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, M.a., F.G.s., 


Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. 


Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, B.A. (Oxon), 


Barrister-at-Law. 38/2, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Dasji, Sri Baman, Kaviraj, Ayurvedic and 
Unani Physician. 152, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Kasi Nath, Prof., Ravenshawe Col- 

lege. Cuttack. 


‘Datta, Rasik Lal, p.sc., Asst. Professor, 
icktola 


Caleutta University. 78, Mani 
St., Calcutta. | Calcutta 


‘David, David A. 55, Free School St., 
N.R. ‘De. 


 gioner, Chittagong. ~9 gh 
Deare, Lieut.-Col. Benjamin Hobbs, 


, Kiran Chandra, B.A., L.¢.8., Commis- 


- u.R.c.s. (Eng.) L.R.0.P. (Lond.), D.P.H. 
(Cantab), LM.S. 14, Russell Street, Cal- 
culla. — <— Ser al : eS | 
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Date of Hlectiou. r. - = 


1917 June 6.' R. | Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemin- 
i der, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Raja Nava- 
krishna St... Calcutta. 

1904 Sept. 28.) N.R.| De Courev, William Blennerhasset. Led- 

dlesdale Estate, Naduwatum P.O.. Nilqiris. 

1912 Mav 1.| A. Demetriadi, Stephen. Kurope (co Ralli 

Bros., Calcutta). 
1906 Dec. 5.|N.R.| Dentith, Arthur William, t.e.s. Shillong. 
1916 Dec. 6.) R. Dharmapala, Anagarika, Secretary, Moha- 
bodhi Society. 4a, College Square, Cal- 
| culla. 
1910 May 4. L.M.| Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, t.c.s. Lahiria 
Sarat, Darbhanga. 

1907 Oct. 30. |N.R.| Dixit. Pandit Sri Ram, B.a.,. Dewan of 

| Banswara, Rajputana. 
1898 Jan. 5. KR. | Dods. William Kane, Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Caleutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. | N.R./* Donovan, Lieut -Col. Charles, M.D., I.M.s., 
F.A.S.B. Medical College, Madras. 

1917 Mar. 7. | N.R.| Dousamdup, Kazi, B.B. School. Gangtok, 
Stkkim. 

1902 July 2. R. | Doxey, Frederick. 9, Queen's Park, Bally- 

qunge, Calcutta. 

1909 Ang. 4. N.R.| Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, 

t.c.s. Jaunpur, U.P. 
1912 April 3. N.R.| Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar, Capt. Sir George, 
Bart. 19th Punjabis, Hyderabad, Sind, 

1917 June 6. KR. | Dunn, T. O. D., Educational Service. Uni- . 

ted Service Club. Calcutta. [cutta, 

1914 Sept. 2., R. | Dutt, B. C. 172, Manicktola Street, Cal- 

1916 May 3. | N.R.| Dutt, Dharanidhar, B.A. Nepal. 

1877 Aug. 30. R. | Dutt, Kedar Nath. Prasad Kutir EMCEE: 8 








Ghat St., Kamarhati P.O. ‘ 
1910 April 6. |N.R.| Ebden, Capt. F. T. P. 73rd Carnatic In- 

fantry, Trichinopoly hh 
1910 April 6. R. O Cael Dr. Cecil H. “9/4, Middleton Row, ua 
1911 Nov. 1.| R. | Esch, V. J., Architect. Vie storia Memo-— 
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Dut at F. lection. 
1916 June 7. | 


R. | Ferrer, 
6. kzra Mansions, Calcutta. 


Joseph Orlando, Cuban Consul. 


1906 Oct. SL. N.R.| Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 


19007 Mar. 


| 
| 
1910 Sept. 7. | 
1913 Nov. } 
1910 April 6. 


1903 Mar. 4. 


6. 


= 
fi. 


1893 Jan. Il. 


1912 Mar. 
1909 Oct. 


1916 May 
1905 July 


1912 Aug. 


1907 Mar. 
1869 Feb. 


1912 Sept. 


1913 Dee. 
1907 Mar. 
1909 Jan, 


1910 Sept. 


1905 May 


6. 


7. 


3. 


| 
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N.R *Gait, 


N.R. Ghosh, Pratapa Chandra, B.a. 


R. 


(rovt. of Assam Dacca. 

R. Firminger, The Ven'ble Walter Kelly, ».a., 
B.D., F.R.G 8., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
St. John's House, Counct!l House Street, 
Calcutta, 

A. Fortescue, Capt. Archer Irvine, R.A.M.c. 
Kurope (c/ o Army Dept.. Simla). 

A. Fox, Lieut. Cyril S. (c/o Geological 

Survey of India). 
Francis, Lieut. 


| Frankland, 
Indian Army. 
| 


Reginald, 
Office, Lon- 


(c/o India 
dom). 


Andrew 
M.S. 


Thomas, M.A., M.B., 
Royal Bot, Gardens, 


R. “Gage, Major 
B.Sc., F.L.5., 
Calcutta. 

His Honour Sir Edward Albert, 

K.C.S.I., C.8.1., C.1.E., 1.c.8., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Ranches. 

Ganguli, Manmohan, 8&.B., District En- 

gineer. Wirzapur Street, Calcutta, 

R. | Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 12, CGan- 
quli’'s Lane, Calcutta. 

A Geuns, M. Van. Furope. 

R. Ghosh, Amulva Charan, Vidyabhusana. 

RK 

KR 





82, Manicktolla Street, Calcutta. 
Ghosh, Atal Behari, mw a., Bw. 59, Sukea 
| Street, Calcutta. 

Ghosh. Prafulla Chundra, 


dency College, Calcutta. 


Prest- 


Vindya- 


M.A. 


chal. 

R. Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapuker Street, 
Kidderpur, Catcutta. 

A. | Gedson, Capt. Charles 
Europe (c/o India Office). 

R. | Goenka, Roormall. 457, 
Calcutta. 

R. | Gourlay, William Robert, ¢.1.£., 
Government House, Calcutta. 

R. sarevely. eee Henry, D.Se., Assistant 





Auberv, 
Burtolla Street, 


I. M.S. 


Lo s. 


Ginter Haacy ky a A.R.S.M. 
cil House Street, Calcutta. 


% Coun- 
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ANXVI 


Date or Election. Neen nnn 


1910 Nov. 2 iN. R. Graves-Law, H. D., 1.c.8. Special Asstt. 
to the Resident in Kashmir. Srinagar. 
1907 June 5. A. green, Lieut.-Col. Charles Robert Morti- 
, mer, M.D., F.R.C.S., 1.M.8S. (c/o India 
Office, London). 
1910 Mar. 2 A. *Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, m.n.. 
trM.s. HKurope (c/o India Office). 
L.M., Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Jalpaigurt. 
R. Guha, Regina, t.a., B.L. 9, Marquis St., 
Calcutta. 


1900 Dec. & 
7 

1917 June 6. N.R. Gupta. Kisorimohan, m.a., Prof. of His- 
4 


1917 Feb. 


tory, M.C. College. Sylhet, Assam. 
1915 Aug. | RR. Gurner, C. W.,1.c.s. United Service Club, 
| Calcutta. 
190] Mar. 6. NR. | Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 
Bhikanpur. District Aligarh. 
1892 Jan. 6. FM. Haig, Lieut.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Army. 
H. B. M.’s Consulate Genl., Meshhed, 


Persia. 
1907 Aug. 7.|N.R. “Haines, Henry Haselfoot, F.o.H., F.L.s. 
Ranchi. 


1908 June 3., R. Hatllowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, 
B.A., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., Assistant Superin- 
| tendent, Geological Survey of India. 
—- Catleutta. {[Caleutta. 
1916 Jan. 5.| R. | Hamilton, C. J., 9, Middleton Street, 
1913 May 7.|N.R.| Hankin, E. H., .4., D.Sc. Agra. 
1885 Feb. 4. | L.M. *Haraprasad Shastri, M ar a ETT Ae 
C.1.8., M:A.; F-A.3.3B danga 
Street, Calcutta. 
1902 Dec. 3. |N.R. Harnarain Goswami, Shastri. Hindu Col- 
lege, Dethi. 
1912 May 1.| R. | Harley, A. H..s.a. Madrassa, Calcutta. 
A 



















1906 Dee. 5.| A. | Harris, Lieut. G., 56th Ixfantry, PP. 
) (c/o India Office, London). 
1908 April 1 | N.R. gare? Edward Philip, Ph.pD., F-R.S.B. 
i 
1916 Feb. 2. N.R.| Hashmi, pichammad Yusuf, aa. P.O. + ae 
te Kila Sodhasingh, Dist Dist. Sialkot. Bhs 
1897 Feb. 3. payee. Henry Hi er ase > 3 
ade al b. BAL. F.0.8.._ FAS er iaread Bes 7 
; ow t €/; a2 
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1911 April 5.|N.R., Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, B.Aa., ™.R.a.9, 
Damoh, CP. 

1908 April 1. | A. Hirst, © ‘aptain Frederick Christian. /n- 

| dian Army (c/o Survey of India). 

1891 July 1,|N.R. *Holland, Sir Thomas Henry, K.c.1.£., D.se., 

| <A.RC.S., F.G.S., F.B.S., F.A.8.8. Simla. 

1908 July 1.| A. | Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 

1.0.8. Hurope (c'o India Office). 

1910 Jan. 5.| R. | Hope, Geoffroy D., n.sc.. Php. 27, Chow- 

ringhee Road, Calcutta. 

1914 Feb. 4.| R. Hornell, The Hon. Mr. W. W.. Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. Writers’ 
Building, Calcutta. 

Houstoun, George L., ¥.G.s. Johnstone 
Oastle, Renfrewshire, Scotland. 


oe = ae 


—— 


1873 Jan. 2S L.M. 


1911 Feb. 1.| R. | Insch, Jas. 101, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
1915 Apnil 7. N.R. Ishak Khan, Maulavi Mahomed. M.A. O. 
College, Aligarh. 


oe 


) 
1904 Jan. 6.|N.R.| Jackson. Victor Herbert. m.a. Patna Col- 
lege, Bankipur. 
Jain, Kumar Devendra Prasad, Secy. All- 
India Jain Association. Arrah. 


‘a ge 


1916 Jan. 5.|)N.R 


= 


1907 Dec. 4 | A. James, Henry Rosher, m.a., Bengal Edu- 
cation Service. Europe (c/ o India Office). 
1907 Sept. 25.) R. | Jenkins, Owen Francis, t.c.s. 1, Council 

, House Street, Caleutta. 
R. Jones, Herbert Cecil, A.R.S.M., A-R.C.S., 


1908 June 3 
. | F.G.S. Assistant Su perentendent, Geologi- 
< . | cal Survey of India, Calcutta. 
1911 Sept. 1.|N.R. Juggarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata. 
; Zemindar of Shermahamadpuram, Daba- 
' gardens, Vizagapatam. 


1911 Nov. 1.| A. | Kamaluddin Ahmed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 
L Anal Europe (c/o Govt. Madrassa, Chittagong). 

1915 Oct. 27.| N.R.| Kaushala, R.S. Ambala City. 

1891 Feb. + N.R.| Kapur, Raja Ban Behari, o.s.1. Burdwan. 
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* | 19iL Jan. 1.|N.R. Ears, George Rusby. Registrar, Bureau 
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XXXVIi1ll 


Date of Mlection. 3 


1906 Sept. 1f. 


1 tho 


1910 


1914 


1SS7 


1SsS0 Mar. 


1914 Aug. 
‘eb. 
1914 Julw 1. 
1902 Julv 2. 


19) 


1911] May 


1806 Oct. 31. — 


1870 April 7. 


1905 Aug. 2. R. 
| 

1916 July 5. |N. 

1893 Jan. 11. | LM. 


- 1912 May 1. 
ei 1913 Mar. 5. | 


April 7. 


Mar. 2. 


April 1. 


May 4. 


| i. 


iR: 


| 

| 

| | 
R. MacKenna, J., t.c.s., Agricultural Adviser 

: 


Kesteven, The Hon. Mr. Charles Henry, 
Solicitor to Government. 26, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

Kilner, John Newport, M.B., L.n.c.s., 
LRc.r. 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 
Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build- 

| ings, Calcutta, 


Laddu, Tukaram Kyishna. 
| lege, Benares. 


VGueen's Col- 


Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. US. 
America. 


. *La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, B.A 
F.G.S., F.A.8.B. Alfriston Hills Road, 
Cambridge, England. 

Law, Bimala Charan, B.a. 
Calcutta. 


24. Sukea St. , 


Law, Narendra Nath, M.a., BL. 96, 
Ambherst St., Caleutta. 
Law, Satya Charan, M.a., B.L. 24, Sukea 
St., Calcutta. 
Leake, Henry Martin, M.a.,F.L.s. Nawah- 


gunj, Cawnpore. 
Lomax, C.E., Mua. 
Calcutta. 


ll, Loudon Street, 


Luard, Capt. Chnelas Eckford, m.a. (Oxon), 
Indian Army. Nimach. 
Lyman, B. Smith. 708 Locust Street, 


Philadelphia, U.S. America. 


McCay, Major David, m.p., 1.m.s. 
cal College, Calcutta. 


Medi- 


to the Government of India. Pusa. 
Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas, — 

M.A., K.C.1.B.,/:0.8.1., ¥.0:8., Secretary, 

Government of India, Education De- 

partment. Simla. ra 
» Caleutta. David. es mM | sec co 
, a 
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XXKLX 


Date of r. lection, . 


1906 Dec. 5.) R. 

1911 Mar. I. R. 

1898 Nov. 2. | N.R. 
1901 June 5. UN.R. 
1907 Dec. 4.) N.R. 
1899 Aug. 30. N.R 
1905 Dec. 6.) F.M. 
1916 Feb. 2.| R. 

1912 Jan. LO. N.R 
1913 June 4 § RR. 

1917 May 2.) R. 

1886 Mar. 3. L.M 
1884 Noy. 5 

1884 Sept. 3. BK. 

1912 June 5. |N.R. 
1911 July 5. |) N.R, 
1916 Nov. 1. BR. 

1906 June 6. R. 

1915 Jan. 6.; FR. 

1909 May 5. N.R. 
1901 Aug. ( fs N.R, 


— 1895 July 3.) R. 


_ Mehta, 


Miles, 


ee 


Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra B.se., 
¥.n.S.E.,F.B.M.s. 210, Cornwallis Street. 
Calcutta. 


Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, 
K.0.8.. Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 
i, Alipur Lane, Caleutta. 

Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, B.a., B.L. Raj- 
shahi. 

Mann, Harold Hart, D.Se., M.se., 
Principal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

Manners-Smith, Lieut.-Col. John, c.v.o., 
o.t.&., Indian Army. Resident. Kashmuer. 

Mannu Lal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Har Bareli. 

Marsden, Edmund, &.A.. F.R.G.S. 
dale Road, Hampstead, London. 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, M.aA., Asst. 
Prof. Caleutta University. Calcutta. 

Mazumdar, Rai Jadunath. Bahadur, 
Government Pleader. Jessore. 

Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra. m.a., 16, 
Chandranath Chatterji Street, Bhowant- 
pur, Calcutta. 


F. LS. . 


12. Eler- 


Meerwarth, Dr. A. M. 92, Elliott Road, 
Calcutta. 


Roostumjee Dhunjibhoy, C.1L5E. 
9, Rainey Park, Ballyqunge, Calcutta. 


.| N.R. *Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, B.A., F.G.S., 


F.A.S.B. Kashmir, Srinagar. 

William Harry. 21, 
House Street. Calcutta. 

Misra, Champaram. Partabgarh, Oudh. 

Misra, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behart, 
B.A., V.c.s.. Deputy Collector. Unao, 
Oudh. 

Mitra, Adar Chandra, pu. Bow St., Cal- 
cutla. 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, 
Shampukur Street, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Prakash Chandra, Engineer and 
Contractor. l6a, AmsAerst Street, Cal- 


culfa. 

Mohyuddin Ahmad, Maulavi Abul-Kalam, 
Azad. Ranchi. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, t.c.s. Alla- 


Old Court 


r.o.s. Harrington Mansions, 


Monahan. The Hon. Mr. Francia: John, 
than. on. Mr. cis John, 
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x1 


ato of Plection » : > 


1906 Dec. 5.|N.R. More, Major James Carmichael. 5lat 
| Sikhs. General Headquarters, I.E.F. 
(PD). (c/o Presidency Post Master. Bom- 

bay). 





1908 Dec. 2.| A. Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, mM.p., F.R.c.s.. 
M.S. Murope (c/o India Office). 
1912 Jan. 10.) R. Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga. 23, 
| Lewer Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 
1909 Mar. 3./| R. Mukerjee, Brajalal, m.a, 12, Old Past 
Office Street, Calcutta. 
1916 Jan. 5./ R. Mukerjec, Harendra Kumar, Asst. Prof. 
Caleutta University. Calcutta. 
1899 Sept.29. R.  Mukerjee. Jotindra Nath, p.a., Solicitor. 
3, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
i916 Mar. 1. KR. Mukerjee, Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 
l4a, Ramtanoo Bose Lane, Calcutta. : 
1898S May 4. RK. Mukerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, x.oc..2. 
| 7, Harringlon Street, Calcutta. 
1894 Aug. 30. KR. Mukerjee. Sibnarayan. Uttarpara, Bally. 
ISSG May 5. | L.M. *Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon. Justice Sir 


Asutosh, Kt., ©.S.1., M.A., D.I:, D.Se., 
F-R.S.E.. F.R.A.S., F.A.S5.R., Judge, High 
Court. Caleutta. 

1908 Feb. 5. RR.  Mukhopadhyaya. Girindra Nath, e.a., m.p. 
| 156, Haris Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipur, 
| Calcutta. 

1892 Dee. 7.| R. Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan. 46. Bechoo 

Chatterji's Street, Calcutta. 
* 1910 Nov. 2.; A. Murray, William Alfred, B.a. (Cantab), 
w.B. Europe (cio Assam Bengal Rail- 
way, Chittagong). 


1906 Mar. 7. R. Nahar, Puran Chand. 48, Indian Mirror 


R 
Street, Calcutta. 
1916 July 5.' R. Naseer Hosein Khankhayab, Syed. 78, 
loiter: 
1914 Feb. 4./N.R. 


1917 Mar. 7.|N-R. Newton, Rev. R. P., a.s., Chaplain, 
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xli 


Date of lection. 
> 


1908 Feb. 5. | A. Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, o.-p., 
| iM.8. Kurope (c/o India Office). 


1916 Feb. 2., R. | Oka, Rev. R. c/o Bangae & Co., 35, 
Park Mansions, Calcutta. 

1906 Dee. 5.| R. O’Kinealy, Lieut.-Co]l. Frederick, m.r.c.s., 

(Ieng.), t.m.ce Pp. (Lond.), tats. Presi- 

dency General Hospital, Calcutta, 

1915 April 7. KR. Otani, Count Kozui. c/o Consnlate-Gen- 
| eral of Japan, Calcutta, 


1907 July 3. A. Page. William Walter Keigley. HLurape 
(c/o Pugh d- Co., Calcutta). 

Pande, KRamavatar, f.a., t.c.s., District 
Judge. Mirzapur, U.P. 

1901 Aug. 28. K. Panton, The Hon. Mr. Edward Brooks 


eS ee 


1901 Jan. 2. N.R. 


ate 


Henderson, 8.a..t.c.s. High Court, Cal- 
| culta. 

1904 Aug. 3. N.R. Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattalraya Bal- 
want. Satara. [ pur. 


—_————e—— << - 


ee ee. eee 





1910 April 6. N.R,. Patuck, PestonjiSorabji 1t.c.s. Narsingh- 
1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Peart, Major Charles Lubé. 106th Hazara 
Pioneers, Quetta. 
1916 July 5. N.R.. Pease, Col.i/H. T., ¢.1.5.,.8.¢0.V.s. Veterin- 
— ary College, Lahore. 
1888 June 6. L.M. Pennell Aubray Percival, B.a., Bar.-at- 
Law. Rangoon. 
1877 Aug. 1. N.R | Peters. Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, M.B., 
| ums. (retired). Dinajpur. 
1915 May 5. A. | Philby. H. St. J. B., t.c.s. Hurope (c/o 
Alliance Bank, Calcutta). 
1889 Nov. 6. LM. *Phillott, Lieut. -Colonel Douglas Craven, 
phop.. F.a.s.B. Indian Army (rettred). 
| _ e/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parlia- 
| | ment Street, London. 
1914 Noy. 4.| R. Pickford Alfred Donald. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 
1904 June 1. Ns R.! Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, D.se., F.G.s.  (¢/o 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). — 
1910 Aug. 3. be | Podamraj Jain, Raniwalla. 9, Joggomo- 
| han Mullick’s Lane, Calcutta. 
-R.| “Raffin, Alain. Burdwan. | 
7 ao | ‘a \a i, Chanah Buandre. Giridih, Chota 
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ate tootion. 


1917 June 6. | N.R. 


1905 Jan. 4. N-.R. 
1904 Mar. 4. F.M. 


1890 Mar. 5. Et. 


I 


OL? May R. 


1905 May 3. R. 


1913 Sept. 3. A. 
1903 Mar. 4. |N.R. 


1900 April 4.) R. 
1901 Dec. 4. | FM. 


1880 June 5. | NR. 
1903 July 1.) L 
1915 Oct. 27. 


R 
1917 May 2.| R. 


1910 Sept. 7. | N.R. 
1915 April 7.) RB. 
1909 Nov. 3.|N.R. 






1917 Oct. B)) R. 
1916 April 5. | N.R. 


| Saha, Preis catty M.S mr 
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Rangaswami Aiyangar, K. V., Rao Baha- 
dur, Prof. of History and Economics, 
H.H. The Maharaja’s College. Trivan- 
drum. 

Rankin. James Thomas,.1.c.s. Darjeeling. 

Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 


*Ray, Prafulla Chandra, D.Se., F.A.s.B., Pro- 


fessor, Presidency College. Calcutta. 

Ray, Dr. Kumud Sankar, M.A... B.sec., M.R., 
chp (Edin.). 44, Huropean Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, t.c.s. 21, Belvedere Road, Cal- 
cuttla. 

Rogalsky, P. A. Europe (c/o Imperial Rus- 
sian Consulate General, Calcutta). 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, Fv. S., ¥.C:8. 
Forest Department (c/o Grindlay a: Co., 
Calcutta). 


*Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, Kt., ©.1.8., 


M.D., B.S., ¥.8.C.P., ¥F.B.C.8S., F.A.3.B., 
F.R.S., 1.M.8. Medical College, Calcutta. 


*Ross, Edward Denison, GC.1.E.. Ph.D., 


F.a.s.B., Director, School of Oriental 
Studies. London. 
Roy, Maharaja Girijanath. Dinagepore. 
Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
6, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 
Roy, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan, M.A., M.B. 
46, Beadon St., Calcutta. 
Roy, Kiran Sankar, p.a. (Oxon), Prof. of — 
History, Sanskrit College. 44, Euro- 
pean Asylum Lane, Calcutta. . 
Roy, sgaietess Sarat Kumar. Dayarampur, — 
Roy, Ho Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath, Vakil, 
is, Court, Calcutta. ) 
Roychaudhury. BATA O Ys: bop malt S ¢€ 
P.O., Rungpur. B ap abbas 


of Science. — 











xii 


mate o ection, | 


1911 Nov. 


191) May 
1916 July 
ISOS Mar. 


1900 Mar. 


191) Jan. 


1902 June 


LOW Dee. 
IMLS Feb. 
1902 May 


19f4 April 


1897 Dec. 
1911 July 


1900 Jan. 
1913 Dee. 
1914 Mar. 
1908 Mar. 


1916 Aug. 


* 


1902 Feb. 
1890) May 





|. N.R. Sahni, Dayaram, m.a., Supdt. of Archa- 


Ql 


+. 


ae © -— 


hn. 


: Sarkar, 


| M A... BLL. 


ology. Jammu, Kashmtr. 
Sandes, Capt. J. D., M.B., 1.M.S. 
ment House, Calcutta. 

Sarkar, Ganpati. 60, Baltaghata 
Road, Calcutta. 
Jadunath. 

Benares City. 
Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad, 
2.O0ld Post Office Street. Cal- 


Govern- 
Main 


Hindu University. 


eculle. 

Sarvadhikari, Dr. Suresh 
Amherst St... Calcutta. 
*Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahamaho- 
padhyava, M.A., Ph.p., F.A.S.B. 28/1, 

Kanay Lal Dhar's Lane, Calcutta, 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 

’ Art. Hurope. 

Segard, Dr. C. 
Calcutta. 

Sen, Jogendra Nath, Vidyaratna,m.a. S31, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s Street, Cal- 
eulta. 

Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. Daces. 

Seth. Mesrovb J. 19, Lindsay Street, Cal- 
eultta. 

Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford Seymour, 
.2.0.5.. ER.C.P., 1.M.S. (co Indian 
Museum, Calcutta). 

Shirreff. Alexander Grierson, B.A., 1L.cC.8. 
Secy. Govt. of U.P. Allahabad. 

Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, B.A., M.B., 
B.ch., rmM.s. Hurope (co India Office). 

Shrosbree. A. de Bois. /mprovement 
Trust, Calcutta. 

Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 
Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia. 10, Hungerford Street, Cal- 


Prasad. 7-1, 


P. 238. Park Mansions, 


ee -_ 


-_—_—- — 


cutta, 

Shukla, Pandit Ashwani Kumar, B&.A., 
Lt.B., Revenue Officer, Mewar State. 
Udaipur. 


Shyam Lal, Lala, M.a., UL B., Deputy Col- 


ector. Naimadri, Agra. 
Silberrad, Charles Arthur, B.A., B.Se-, 1.0.3., 
Gorakhpur, UP. 
Simonsen, J. L., p.Se., Presidency College, 
Madras. 


— 





xliv 


Date or Ss idetion. 


1909 April 7. N.R. *Simpson, George Clarke, D.se. Simla. 
1894 July 4. N.R. Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, M.A. Narki 
1912 May 1. R. | Singh Roy, Rai Lalit Mohan, Bahadur. 
4, Creek Row, Calcuita. 
1893 Mar. 1. | N.R. Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar Bharat, 
1r.c.s. (retired). Shankergqar, Allahabad, 
1899 Aug. 29. N.R.| Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain, Bahadur, G.c.1.8., Maharaja of 
| Benares. Ramnagar Fort, Benares. 
1900 April 7. N.R_! Singh, Raja Prithwipal, Talukdar of Su- 
rajpur. District Barabanki, Oudh. 
1899 Nov. 6.|L.M.| Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Sir 
| Rameshwara, Bhahadur, K.c.1£&. Dur- 





bhanga. 
1912 Mar. 6.) R. | Singh, Maharaja rt 10, Hungerford 

Street, Calcutta. [ moe. 
1913 July 2. N.R.! Singh, Rudradat, m.a.,Lu.B., Vakil. Lauck- 
1894 Feb. 7.|N.R.| Singh, H.H. The Maharaja ‘Vishwa Nath, » 

| | Bahadur. Chhatturpur, Bundelkhund. 
1912 Sept. 3. baeecie Singhi, Bahadur Singh. <Azimgunj, Mur- 
| 


shidabad. 

1897 Jan. 6.) R. | Sircar, Amrita Lal, F.o0.8s., U.M.s. 51, 

| Sankaritolla Lane, Calcutta. 

Sita Ram, Lala, B.A., Depy. Magistrate. 
Allahabad. 

1913 July 2. N.R.| Sivaprasad, n.a.. Offg. Junior Secretary 
to the Board of sevonus U.P. Allaha- 
bad. (India Office). 

1911 Mar. 2.| A. | Smith, Major O. A: 27th Punjabis (c/o 

1901 Dec. 4. | N.R. *Spooner, David Brainerd. Simla. 

1904 Sept. 28.; A. | Stapleton, Henry Ernest, B.A., B.Sc. Hu- 

rope (c/o India Office). 

1908 Dee. 2.| R. | Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, M.n., I-M.s. 
| 6, Harrin on Street, Calcutta, | 

. * 1904 June 1.| A. Stephen, e Hon. Mr. Justice Harry 

 Lushington. Europe (c/o India Office). AL 
1900 Aug. 29.,)N.R.| Stephenson, Lieut.-Col. John, LMS. 


1898 Aug. 3. | N.R. 

















| Lahore Mi ee 7 
iy" e st 4 
1907 Dec. 4.) A. Biavenan ‘Lieut.-Col, C. R., Bos s. Bu 
Me. (c/o India Oftee): a te 
1907 June 5, A. | Stewart, Capt. 
+ eh 806: Dec. a otal 
> <2 eee Pr re 
Pade Ps apc oe A. | Stonet Arthur W. Hurope 
a ee ae ed OS * Pr m% ess8rTa. Bt ; « ; < 7, eae 'T at =e ‘ ) 
ar + pril 7. | N.R.| Storey, C. 4 2rof, of Arabic, M. A. 
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1911 July . 
oe (1904 June 1. 
~ 1012 Nov.:6: 





xiw 


Date of Plection m 


1916 July 5. 
1907 Aug. 7. 


1O0O7 .June 5. 


1914 Mar. 4. 


1916 Sept. 27. 


1907 June 5 


1909 Jan 6. 
1914 April 1. 
1898 April 6. 


1904 July 6. 


1910 Aug. 3 
1893 Aug. 
1906 Dee. 5. 


1878 June 5. 


1914 Aug. 
1911 Mar. 


5 
1 
1909 Aug. 4. 
1908 Nov. 4 











ol. 


R. 


N.R. 


K. 


R. 


N.R. 


A. 


R. 


F.M. | 


N.R.| Tancock, Capt. 
N.R.. 
NR, 


F.M., | 


N.R.| Tessitori, Dr. I... P. 
F.M.| Thomas, F. W., M.a., 


N.R.| Thompson, 


*Sutherland, Lt.-Col. 





 =Swinhoe. 


Tagore, Kshitindranath, B.a. 


Tagore, 


Street,W.S. Shaw Wallace & Co.,Calcutta. 
Subramanian Iver, Valavanur, Extra Asst. 


Conservator of Forests. Qutlon, Tra- 
vancore. 

Suhrawardy, Hon. Abdullah Al-Ma’mitn, 
lftikharul Millat, M.A. D.Litt., LL.p., 
Bar.-at-Law. 3, Wellesley lst Lane, 
Caleutta. 


William Dunbar, 
im.s. UWS. Club, Calcutta. 

Sutherland, Rev. W. 8., p.p., Scottish 
Universities Mission. Kalimpong, Dar- 
jeeling Dist. 

Rodway Charles John. HLurope 

(c/o High Court, Rangoon). 


i/1, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. 

Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1, Darpanarain 
Tagore Street, Calcutta, 

The Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat 
Coomar, Bahadur, kt. Pathuriaghata, 
Calcutta. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, t.c.s. 
H. S. King & Co. 
S.W. 


c/o Messrs. 


9, Pall Mall, London, 


Alexander Charles. 
Punjabis, Nowshera, N.W.F.P. 
Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment, 

Bareilly, U.P. 


Slet 


Tek Chand, Dewan, B8.A., M-.R.A.S., 1.C.S., 
Deputy Commissioner. Gujranwala, 
Punjab 


Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart.. 
o.1.8., Indian Army. 9, Fall Mall, 
‘London. 

Bikaner, Rajputana,. 

Ph.p.,. Librarian, 

| Lahore. 

M.A., I.0.8. 


India Office. London. 


John Perronet, 


A. | Thornely, Major Michael Harris, 1.m-s. 


A. 


N.R. ‘Tipper, G 


Ri ‘Tomkins, ieee G., C.1.E., F.B.A.S. 


(c/o India Office). 
Thurston, Capt. Edward Owen, L.M.s., B.S... 
Aosta Europe (c/o India Office). 
eorge Flowlett, M.A., F.G.S. (c/o 
isa anand Sunway of India, Calcutta). 


ant General, Bengal, Calcutta, | b 
fe i * q - ; f ‘ it i: Rite 
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LT =. =. 6 SS tll eee 


1907 Feb. 6.| A. 


ISGL June 5. | L.M. 
1804 Sep. 27 R 
1900 Aug. 29.) A. 
1890 Feb. 5. | N.R. 





1901 Mar. 6. | F.M. 
1894 Sept. 27. LM. 


29.; R. 


| 


1902 Oct. 


1907 July 3. NR | 


L901 June 5. 


1911 Feb. 1. 
1905 Dec. 6.) A, 
1910 Sept. 7. 


1909 Dec. 1.)N._R. 
1913 April 2.; R. 


1915 Jany. 6. | N.R. 


1906 Sept. 19.| N.R. 


1915 May 5.|N-.R. 


1909 April 7. 
1912 Mar. 6. 


A. 
R, 


(1906 Mar. yf N.R. 


*Travers. 


*Venis, Arthur: m.a.. 


"Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.p., F.a.s.n. 


Morris 
(43. 


William, D.se., 
Warwick Gardens. 


P.R.S., 

F.A.S.B. Lon- 
dlon, W.) 

Tremlett, James Dyer, wa... 1.0.8. (retired), 


Dedham, Essex, England. 


Vasu, Nagendra Nath. 20, Viseakeos 
Lane, Bagbazaar, Calcutta. 
Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Charles 


Stoelke,1.m.s. Hurope (c/o india Office). 
D.Litt., C.1.E., F.A.S.B. 
Benares. 
The 
University, Leiden, Holland. 
Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, 1.m.s., Civil Sur- 
geon. Secunderabad. 


*Vredenburg, Ernest, B.L., B.Sc., A-R.S.M., 


A.R.O.S., F.G.S8., F.A.S.B. 27, Chowritnghee 


Road, Calcutta. 


Walker, Harold, a.&®.c.s8., F.G.S., A.M. Inst. M. 
(c/o Geological Survey of India Cal- 
cutia). 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert 
Cooper, ¢.8.1.,  1.¢.s.. Commissioner, 
Chota Nagpur Divn. Hanchi. 


Waters, Dr. Harry George, F-.R.1.P.H. 
Allahabad. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, M.A. B.se. Hurope 
(c/o Dacca College, Dacca). 

Watts. H. P., n.a. (Cantab). La Mar- 


tinere College, Calcutta. 

Webster, J. E., no.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

Whitehouse, Richard H., Prof. of Biology, 
Govt. College, Lahore. 

Whitehead, Richard Bertram, 

| Rupar, Umbala, Punjab. 

Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, B.a., B.Litt., 
Prof. of Modern Indian History, Allaha- 
bad University. Allahabad. 

Woodhouse, E. J., w.a. (c/o Agricultural 
College, Sehour). 


1.C.8. 


Woodroffe, The Hon. Justice Sir John 


George, Kt. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 
Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a., Punjab 
University. Lahore. ; 


a 
, 
- 








xivii 
Dato of Election. ' 


1908 April 1.| R. | Wordsworth, Hon. William Christopher. 
Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, 
A. Wright. Henry Nelson, B.a..t.c.s. Kurope 


' (elo India Office). 


1804 Aug. 3O. 


RR. Young, Gerald Mackworth, B.A... Los. 
Lahore. 

R. Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Asansol. 
N.R Young, Capt. Thomas Charles McCombie, 
| MiB. EM.s. Shillong Assam. 


1906 June 6. 
1910 April 6. 





SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 
MK -<. - - °° °° — = 


1884 Jan. 15.| Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen's College. Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

1884 Jan. 15.) Monsieur Emile Senart. 18, Rue Franco*s Ter, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 





1879 June 4.' Dr. Jules Janssen. Observatatre d’ Astronomtie 
Physique de Paris, France. 

1895 June 5.| Lord Rayleigh, M.A., D.C.L., D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S.,FP.R.S. Ferling Place, Witham, Essex, 
England, 

1895 June 5.| Charles H. Tawney, Esq., M.a., c.1.8. c/o lndia 
Office, London. 
1896 Feb. 5.| Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, US. 
America. 
Dr: Augustus Frederick Rudolf Heernle, Ph.p., 
ci.k. 8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 
1899 Dec. 6.| Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., 
FR. British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Crom- 
well Road, London, S W. 

1899 Dec. 6. | Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, D.c.L., Lt. b., 
F.R.S., Keeper, University Museum. Ox/ord, 

EE nd. 

1901 Mar. 6, | Professor John Wesley Judd, c.B.; LL.D., F Rs, 

” ¥.a.s., Late Prof. of the Royal Co of 

 Seience. 30, Cumberland Road, Kew, E 


— 
. 


1809 Feb. 





xiv iii 
1 


Date of lection. 


1904 Mar. 2. Professor Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 

| K.0.1.E. Poona. 

1904 Mar. 2.| Sir Charles Lyall, M.a., K.c.s.1., C.1.8.,10.D. 82, 
Cornwall Gardens, London, Ss. WwW. 

1904 Mar. 2.| Sir George Abraham Grierson, K O.1.E.; Phid.; 
D.Litt., C.LE., 1.0.s. (retired), Rothfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. 

1906 Mar. 7.| The Right Hon'ble ar har Curzon of Kedleston, 
M.A., D.c.L., F.R.S. , Carlton House Terrace, 
London, S.W. 

1908 Julv 1.| Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, 
F.R.S., ¥F.2.S., F.R.G-S., Nora Godalming, 
Surrey, England. 

1911 Sept. 6. | Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, ©.1.8., M.B., 
LL.D., C.M.Z.S., F.R.S., 1.M.S. (retd.). Heath- 
lands, Erith Road, Belvedere, Kent, England. 

1911 Sept. 6.| Prof. Edward George Browne, M.A., M.-B., 

M.R.C.S., L.R.c.P., M.R.A.S. Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

.| Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakhyanath Tarka- 

vagisa. 111-4, Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

., Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, ea Ja B.A. D.c.L. 19, Lin- 

ton Road, Oxford, E 


1911 Sept. 6 
4 

1915 Aug. 4. | Monsieur Jean Geton Darboux. 3, Rue 
4 


1915 Aug. 


Nazarine, Paris, France. ) 
Sir Patrick Manson, G.c.M.6., M.D., LL.D,, F.B.c.P. 
21, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, Ww. Ti ™ 
1915 Aug. 4. | Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt, O.o., M.A., Se.D., 
D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D. Trinity College, Camebeee:- 
. England, 
1916 Dec. 6.| Dr. G. A. Boulenger, F.RS., LL.D., British 
Sears (Nat. Hist.). - Civoniabel, eer 


1915 Aug. 


| London, 8 <2 ae — 
1917 May 2. | Herbert A. "Giles, Esq. | LL.D., ‘University QE Fs 
Garnbridge: Caml bridge. | ge go 
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i910 Feb, 2.) Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c 1... 
M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, kK.c.1.8., D.se., aA .R.c.s . 
F.G.S., F.R.&. 

| T. H. D, LaTouche, Esq., B.a., F.G s. 
Rai Bahadur Monmohan Chakravarti. M. As, 8.1L: 

ee ‘Colonel D. C. Phillott. peh.p., Indian 
Army. 


LYLO Feb, 


le 


1910 Feb. 
LOLO Feb. 
1910 Feb. 


to bo ts 


1910 Feb. 2. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray. p.se. 

1910 Feb. 2. Lieut -Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, kKt., ¢.1-£., M.D., 
B.S., F-R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F-R.S.. I.M.S. 

1910 Feb. 2.| E. D. Ross. Esq.. C.LE., Ph.D. 

1910 Feb. 2.| Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidvabhu- 


sana, M.A., Ph.D., M.H.A.S. 


1910 Feb. 2.| M. W. Travers, Esq., D.se., F.R.s. 

1910 Feb. 2.| A. Venis, Esq., M.a., D-Litt., ©.1.2. 't.G.a. 
1911 Feb. 1.| The Hon. Si E. A. Gait, K.c.s.1., c.s.1.,. 6..E., 
1911 Feb. 1.| H. H. Hayden, Esq., c.1.E., D.se., B.A., B.R., 


B.A.1., F.G.S., F-R.S. 
H. Beveridge, Esq.. 1.c.s. (retired). 
J. C. Bose, Esq.. C.8.1., C.1.F., M.A., D.Sc. 
P. J. Bruhl, Esq., Ph.p., ¥.c.s. 


1912 Feb. 
1912 Feb. 
1912 Feb, 


7. 

a 

ts 
1912 Feb. 7.| Capt. S. R. Christophers, I.M.S. 
1912 Feb. 7. | Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., p.a., F.G.s. 
1913 Feb. 5. | Major A. T. Gage, 1.M.s. [F.G.s. 
1913 Feb. 5.) E. Vredenburg, Fsq., 8-1., B.Sc., A.R.S.M.. A.R.C.S., 
1913 Feb. 5.) J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D, Lite. p. 
1915 Feb. 5. | S. W. Kemp, Esq. ,B.a. 
1915 Feb. 3. | Major E. D. W. Greig, c.1.£., M.B., I..f-s. 
1915 Feb. 3.| G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.a.s. 
1915 Feb. 3.| D. B. Spooner, Esaq., Ph.D. 


1915 Feb. 3. H. H. Haines, Esq., F.c.H., F.L.s. 


1916 Feb. 2. | Lieut.-Col. C, Donovan, M.D., I.M.S. 
1916 Feb. 2.! The Hon. Mr. R. Burn, cC.1.&., 1.c.s. 
1916 Feb. 2. I. L. L. Fermor, Esq., A-.8.S.M., D.Se., F.G.8. 
L917 Feb. 7. G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.sc., F.R.S. 

1917 Feb. 7.) Lt.-Col. W. D. Sutherland, M.n., I.M.s. 
1917 Feb. 7. F. H. Gravely, Esq., pD.sc. 


aee—- —= 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


“Lhate ot Et oct ions 


1875 Dec. 1.) Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John’s Church Road, 
Folkestone, Kent, England. 

1885 Dee. 2. Dr. A. Fihrer, Prof. of Sanskrit, 5, Dorenbach- 
_strasse Bininngen, Basu, Switzerland. 
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L899 Nov. 1. Revd. E. Francotte, s.s, 30, Park Street, Cal- 
| cutta. 
Revd. A. H. Francke Europe. 
Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, &.a. _ 19, 
Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 
1910 Sept. 7. Shamsul Ulama Maulavi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 
Azeez Bag, City-Hyderabad, Deccan. 


1902 June 
L9OS July 


— 


1910 Sept. 7. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Esq. Trichur. 
1910 Dec. 7. Rev. H. Hosten,s.s. 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 
1913 Feb. 5. Ekendranath Ghosh Esq..mM.p. Medical College, 
Calcutta 
1914 Apl. 1. nese Kaji Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, 
epal. 
1915 Mar. 3. E. Brunetti, Esq. 27, Chawrtnghee Road, Cal 
. cutta. 


1915 Dee, 1. Pandit Jainacharyn Vijayadharma Surisvaraji, 
Yasovijaya Granthamal Ojfice, Benares City. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
FROM INPIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in 
the interval have been received by the Society, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society under the operation of the above 
Rule :-— 


T. H. Bishop, Esq., D-P.H. | he 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle, E.c.s.1., C.1.E.  . 





Stephen Demetriadi, Esq- 

Lieut. G. Harris, 1.A. , 7 eae am ae =) 
Capt. Frederick Christian Hirst, 1.a. aT 8 
Capt. James Alfred Shorten, 1.M.8. = eo | ia 








Major O. A. Smith, r.a. | 
- — a + — oy me Ao. ep > oe . ‘ - . 4 1 fH 
“=; - a ae 4-44 by  w « >. «* AF ee. 3 , 7s 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1917. 
By RETIREMENT. 
Ordinary Members. 


Nawab Ahmed Hosein Khan. 
Frank David Ascoli, Esq., 1.c.s. 
Dewan Bahadur Hira Lall Bose. 
Everard Digby, Esq. 
Dr. Harinath Ghose, m.p. 
Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh. 
Major Richard Ernest EOFS. I.M.S. 
K. Ramunni Menon, Es 
Charles William Peake, sq. M.A. 
William Heath Phelps, Esq. : 
Charles Stanley Price, Esq. 
Dr. Satyendra Nath Roy. 
us Southwell, Esq, a-R.c.s., F.z.s. 
P. T. Srinivasa Ivenger, Esq. 
Dr. Philip Lechmen Stallard. 
Gilbert Thomas Walker, Esq., ©.s.1., D Se. 


Associate Member. 
Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur. 


. By DEaATi. 
Ordinary Members. 


; James Hector Barnes, Esq. 
John Gerald Gardner Gardner-Brown, Esq., M.A. 
William Cardiff Hossack, Esq., M.D., D.P-H, 
_ James Henry Little, Esq. 
Charles Russell. Esq., 1.a 
Framjee Jamasijee Thanawala, Esq. 





i: i | Honorary Centenary Member. ; 
} a | * Dr. Ernst Haeckel. 
ae a N 
ee hie Honorary Fellow. | 
Hing 2 oo 2a. Professor Hendrick Kern. | a 
ae ; , bse 2 * seis 
Ss Associate Member. _ Cal Ni, 





Rai Sra Chanda as Baber: OLE, * 


a Py { 
™! ii 





Manan Dube, Esq. 
Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghosh. 
The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi. 
Cc. M. Hutchinson, Esq. 
Svdney Montague Jacob, Esq 
Ranganathaswami, Esq. 
Babu Lachminarayan Singh. 


Ruxwe 40. 


H. ©. Balton, Esq. 

Lt.-Col. William George Grey, La. 
W. Jessop, Esq 

A. Martin Leake, Esq... F-R.c.s. 
Eugen Ludwig, Fsq. 

Surgeon-Capt. Frederick MacCabe. 
Lieut. Frank Hailstone Malyon, ra. 
Paul Gregory Melitus, Esq.. C.1.E. 
Robert Nathan, Esq., 1.c.s. 

George L. Stadler Esq. 


Rute 41. 
Ordinary Members. 


Herman G. Finck, Esq., M.p. 

Count Graf. Karl L. Luxburg, 

Joseph Henry Charles Schulten, Esq., Ph.D. 
Dr. O. Strauss. 














Honorary Fellows. 
Dr A. Engler. 
Prof. z% Goldziher, Ph.D , D.Litt. 
Prof. Theodor Noeldeke. . <, 
Dr. H, Oldenberg. | ; 
ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. ewer 
_Racrrmns. Seo RT Pee 


Hie 


$ ae 5 Yat na Bhadu i, Mok. 
2 Jann Sa e nc + avar 
‘~ ‘Ss ss * at) asks +1 ir, MAA. | 
oad eS! asi I fh ipopecaeah ee) ia 
Ne dene bee. = Sarr taet mat Bees ' 
>) aoe rhe te Nath - Maitre, M.A. 


’ 
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iii 


( gpg Be te ge i 
radakanta Ganguly. 
1918 (nernaee Chandra Nag. 

Nilratan Dhar. 





BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
RECIPIENTS. 


1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross F.R.¢.s., C.B., C.1.E., F.R.3., 
1.M.3. (retired). 

1905 = Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Cunningham, F-R.S., C.1-E., 
I.M.S. (retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Aleock, M.B., 
LL.D., C.1.E., F.R.8. 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, M.A., M.B., LL.D., 

| F.R.S., I.M.S. (retired). 

1911 Dr. Karl Dinner. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, M.p., C.1.E., I-M.3. 

1915 J.S. Gamble, Esq., C.1.£., M.A., F-R.S. 

1917 = Lieut.-Colonel enry Haversham Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S , F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
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Iwi 
STATEMENT 
1977. Asiatic Soctety 
Dr. 


To EsrTantrsHMen’. 
Re. As. P. Rs. As. P. 








Salaries ... ee 0% 6.589 11 © 
Commission or an es 310 383 38 
Pension a ; soe bs 180 oO O 
Grain Allowance Se oe : 27 98 0 
Py eee eee: 
To CoNnTINGENCIES, 
Stationery... ae oa ~ 1k. A 2 
Light and Fans ac Sas ~ 273 14 © 
Postage ¥ an , = 452 12 3 
Freight = wae 2m - 787 14 3 : 
Anditing ... ae ee s 150 0 O 
Taxes ie as dala ‘an 1.495 0 O 
Insurance aEx. ede =i. 343 12 Oo 
Petty Repairs Jab 56 Ss 0 12 0 
Servant’s Clothing .. y - 2212 0 
Miecellaneous dé : 458 10 Oo 
4,216, 7 Ss 
To Ligrary axv Contecrions, 
Booka = 3 ses <9 533 14 10 . 
Binding .. awe ack “ea 671 14 Oo 
Furnitore “** *** -* 45 f) . = == 
1,250 12 10 
RG BS 


To Poprication. + L 


Cirenlars, etc. ap 342 = =8 






Journal and Proceedin 
To printing charges o 


7 

im 

‘ ‘ia — 
» 
- 












Repaira... oo _*— | “** oe. 
To Personal Acconnt (written-off and miscellaneous) — ... 


_ 


8 -f ewer ee ee 
he Ant on Pars = . = a F 














No. 1. 
of Bengal. . 1917. 
Cr. 
Ke. Ae. P. Ke. A®. P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ba rar 187,808 15 6 
By Casu Hecrirrs. 
' Interest on Investments 3 .. 997 15 O 
Rent of Room — ile 600 OO 0 
Publications rors we aor cash = oe 203 8 O 
Sale of Receipt Book ... : 1 6 0 O 
Advauce rared ie = ons 1000 0 © 
= Travelling Charges refunded = 166 10 9 
3 Miscellaneous rae ven — 196 4 & 





— 10275 6 OG 


By EXTRAORDINARY ReceriPr. 
Subseription to Royal Sovciety’s Scientific 
Catalogue 


7 ane SS: ‘ia 270 oO Oo 
+3 < . ; By Personat Accounr. 
; Members’ sbanerg- nee 3 von —_ eee 9,490 0 O 
1848 0 0 
: 1,089 1 Oo 
576 O O 
= 47 9 98 








13,050 10 # 


=. 








lyri 
STATEMENT 
1917. Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1, in 


From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publica-— 
(Ks, 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 











Dr. 
To Casu EXPENDITURE. 

Ks. As. P., Hs. Aas. P. 
Salaries ... a= s* “++ 2,032 1 9 
Commission = one eee 413 3 
Editing charges ea — oy 637 8S O 
Stationery oa aes ash 16 O 2 
Binding eee «se ene sss 34 oO o 
Postage ... abe 2 wee I8S l4 6 

Contingencies 74s ews — 35 7 6G 

Grain Allowance as ere 20 13 «6 
Light and Fane sae ** aes 24 3 0 
Printing charges .st dee “Fr 2,053 3 2 
Servants’ Clothing ... a = 13 10 O 

—_—_—_—_—_—-— 5,047 10 LO 

To Personal Acconnt (written-off and miscellaneous)... 25 90 O 

Balance res a 17,081.13 0 

Toran Rs. sds 22,154 7 10 

. 
| STATEMED 





From a monthly grant made up to Mar. 31, 1917, by the eat or 





INO. 2. 
Acct. with the Astatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 


tion of Oriental Works and Works “F Instroction in Exstern Langurges 
Works hitherto RepeDianed (Rs. 250 





y Balonce from last Report ws - 9615 7 I 
By Casu Recerpers 
Government Allowance cea oct 9,000 0 O 
Publications sold for cash ea 895 10 3 
Advances recovered eS 107 6 9 
10,008 1 Oo 
By Perseonat AccoUuNT. . 

Sales on credit. ase <= ‘oan 2.535 15 9 

Toran Rs. wb 22,154 7 10. 

E. & 0. E. 
? R. D. MEnTaA, 

Caleutia, 81st December, 1917. _ Hon. Treasurer. 
No. 8. 
Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 
Bengal of Rs. 260 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of ; 
(withoat: | ion). 3 : 











STATEMENT 
1917. Oriental Publication Fund, No.3, in 


From special non-recurring grants made by the Goverument of Bengal, 
English translation of the Akbar- 











Dr. 
To Casn EXPENnbtTrUuRre. 
Ke, Aa. P 
Printing charges wee ines owe ee 390 13 O 
Halance a a 784 10 6 
ToTrat Re. = = 1.175 7 6 
: STATEMENT 


1917. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acet. 


From annuel grante of Re. 3.200, made by the Government of ee 
krit Manuscripte aoqguixed by the Society for Government ; and Ra. 








Dr. 


To Casu Exrenpirurr, 











No. 4, 
Aect. with the Asiatie Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 


in 1908 of Re. 3,000 and in 1014 of Re. 2,000, for the publication of an 
tama (without remuneration), : 





— EEE —_—— 
— 








Cr: 
¥ Re. As. P. 
By Balance from last Report 7 -» L175 7 & 
Tora Re. io 6 Re, ieee 
E. & O. EK. : 
RK. D. Menta, 
Culcutta, Blet December, 1917. Hon. Treasurer. 
with the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 1917. 
at present sanctioned to Mar. 31, 1918 only, for the ca ng of Sans- 
from the same Goverument for the «slary of the Officer-in-C 





Gr. 
- . Rs. An. P. Rs, As. P. 
By Balance from Inst Report... ‘a 4649 4 2 


By Casa Receeers. 













Transferred from Bureau of Information .. 2,000 0 0 
Goverpment Allowance for Cataloguing _ .-. 240 ovo O 

_ en . | irae 2 servation see es = - 
a. % ye) Ane aren ie 








STATEMENT 
I917. Anthropological Fund tn Account 


From an annual grant of Re, 2,000, made by the Government of 


=~ ee — —————————— - tl a 


Dr. 
To Casa EXe®eENDITIRE. 


Re.. As. P. Re. AS. P, 
Printing charges iis ie ee 415 5 6 








Balance i - 4,069 2 0 
Totrat Ks. ‘at 4,484 7 6 
- STATEMENT 


1917. Bureaw of Information tn Account 
From an annual grant of Ks. 1,200, made by the Govern- 











Dr. 
To Casu Expenpitore, 
Rs. As. P Rs. As, P 
‘Transferred to Sanskrit MSS. Fund ww. 2,000 0 0 
Salary oes ees =e. Pre 1,200 0 st to. . 
3,200 0 0 
Balance aes ous 1000 0 O 
‘Tota Rr. 4,200 ” =) 0 
J Ss 


— = . é 6 
= 
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No. 6. 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1917. 


Bongal, for the publication and parchase of Anthropological works. 








Cr. 
Ks. As, P. Rs. As P-. 
By Balance from last Keport “e . 2454 7 6 
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THE FIFTH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LAHORE, JANUARY 1018. 


The Fifth Indian Science Congress was held in Lahore on 

January 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1918, under the presidency of 

Dr. Gilbert T. Walker, C.S.1., M.A., Se.D., F.R.S. The meet- 

ing was attended by about 300 members and over 100 

' papers were communicated, abstracts of which are given below. 

The Patron of the Congress, H.H. Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, 

G.C.LE., K.C.5.1., was present at the opening meeting and 
welcomed the visitors in a short speech. 


Presidential Address. 
By Girperr T. Wacker, C.8.1,, M.A., Se.D., F_R.S. 


Your Honour, LADIES aND GENTLEMEN, 

The visit of the Science Congress to Lahore at this its 
Fifth Meeting is to my mind appropriate, not merely in view of 
the importance of the engineering, agricultural, educational, 
and sanitary questions that arise in the Punjab, but also 
because of its close associations with Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
His reputation for strength, ability, and dévotion to duty was 
such as almost to overshadow the fact that he was, 1 believe, 
the only member of the Imperial Executive Council during the 
past twenty years with a scientific training; and that his 
knowledge of mathematics, physics, and chemistry was more 
than that of an amateur I can personally testify. Let us not 
forget the splendid demonstration that his career has given to 
India of the value of an education in modern subjects. 

Since we separated a vear ago at Bangalore we have lost 
two of our most prominent members, both of whom were to have 
presided over their Sections at this meeting. Dr. E.G. Hill was 
educated at Leeds and Magdalen College, Oxford, joining the 
Educational Service in 1805 as Professor of Chemistry at the 





oS Muir College, Allahabad. Shortly afterwards he became Dean 
Pat of the Batsnee: Baenity, and in 1913 he was appointed Principal 
of his College. He contributed a number of original papers 


ona variety of chemical subjects, was barerentortt in meteorology, 
a and from an eety date saw the need of giving his pupils such a 
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vears later. A few months before his death from enteric on 
the 2nd June, he was selected as chief chemist at the Pusa 
Agricultural Institute. He carried through a considerable 
amount of research in agriculture, some being of great impor- 
tance in connection with the growth of sugarcane and of wheat. 
Lately he worked out methods of producing excellent crops of 
wheat on land that had previously been barren from alkali, 
and of preventing the damage done to stored wheat by insect 
pests. Both Dr. Hill and Professor Barnes did their work 
in spite of periodic uUl-health, and both ought to have had 
many years of activity before them. I would express the 
respectful sympathy of this Congress to their relations. 

In whatever direction we turn we see profound changes of 
attitude brought about by the present world-struggle, and we 
ought to remember that upheavals of thought, like physical 
convulsions, have their dangers. Just as a prudent man will, 
after an earthquake, examine his house to see whether itis safe, 
so it is essential that we should make sure of our ideas as modi- 
fied by the war. In India as in England many men haverealized 
that a neglect in education of the study of Nature involves ter- 
rible penalties to nations as to individuals in their struggle for 
existence, and there is a widespread resolve that the teaching 
of science and of its technical applications shall occupy an 
important place in our colleges. But this resolve is not in 
itself sufficient. Unless we make certain that the new educa- 
tion is effective, our action will be like that of a certain 
Persian Monarch who, having to adjudicate upon two poems, 
had one of them read to him and at once, without further 
investigation, awarded the prize tothe other! I propose there- 
fore to devote the first half of my remarks to some features in | 
our science teaching that appear to me of importance. 

Now it has, I think, to be admitted that in England the 
teaching of mathematics, physics, and chemistry, though less 





bad than the teaching of classics, has been far efficient 
than it might have been. It has included tables of facts in- 


stead of ideas, and has been abstract in its methods where it 
should have been concrete. In England it is now being real- 
ized that if you teach Latin as if it were a ps PB the time 
spent in learning to read it may be reduced to a hal of what it > 
was, and it is equally true, ys pag chan well known, that the 
time devoted to arithmetic, algebra, and etry could hav 
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plane figure bounded by a line called the circumference and 
such that the straight lines from all points on the circumference 
to a certain point within it are equal. The ordinary argument 
for Euclid was that its severe logic taught the art of reasoning. 
But to the real mathematician the lengthy argument seems 
largely verbiage, concealing the essentially geometrical ideas ; 
while to the severe logician the reasoning is in quite important 
respects incomplete and inaccurate. As one of my Cambridge 
logical friends remarked :—* Euclid would be a much better 
book if it did not make so hysterical an appeal to the emo- 
tions.”’ 

[ have dealt at some length with geometry, although the 
teaching of arithmetic and algebra is as bad, because I want to 
emphasize the fact that it is better if we ean make a boy see 
mathematical relations by intuition, rather than merely give 
his mental assent to proofs in which he can see no flaw. 

[ remember, at a British Association Meeting. Fitzgerald. 
one of the finest men of science that Ireland has produced, was 
challenged’ for his reasons for a belief that he strongly held. and 
he silenced his opponents by replying that he‘ felt it in his 
bones.’ It is this kind of instinct that distinguishes the most 
capable men wherever we find them. Another example is that 
of S. Ramanujam, whose mathematical work I saw something 
of about five years ago while he was still a clerk drawing about 
Rs. 50 a month in the Port Engineer's Office at Madras. He 
had never been to a university, but he had discovered hundreds 
of theorems in several very advanced branches of pure mathe- 
matics. To me the most surprising feature of his work was the 
small attention that he seemed to pay to formal proofs, and it 
was this as much as anything else that suggested his genius. 
As you know, Madras gave him a special scholarship to send 
him to Cambridge, and there he has shown himself a mathe- 
matician of the first order who will earn an international 
reputation. — 

IL do not assert that any students who may be among my 
audience will convince their teachers of their transcendent 


a professional man insight matters little provided there is text- 
book knowledge. What is wanted in life is ability to apply 
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But if it is a pity when the teaching of mathematics is 
made lifeless, it is fatal when that of physics or chemistry 
is carried on without constant appeal to experiment. A boy 
who has played with a force pump has no difficulty in grasping 
what we mean when we say‘ head of water,’ though the idea 
may be hard if based on the abstract definition of a ‘ perfect 
incompressible liquid’: and such corresponding electric terms 
as ‘electromotive force’ and ‘capacity’ are just as easy to a 
boy who has played to an equal extent with electric apparatus. 
But how many are nearly as familiar with electric appliances as 
they are with mechanical? And why should we wonder then 
that electromagnetic theory is usually found dithcult ? 

Now all that [ have said applies more to Indians than to 
iuropeans for two reasons. First, the wonderful memories of 
most students of this.country must be a continual temptation 
to them to remember a discussion rather than to absorb its 
ideas, when memorising is easier than grasping; and secondly, 
early training in handling tools and apparatus is not nearly as 
general here as in England. As an example of what I mean I 
may be allowed to refer to my old school days at St. Paul's, 
where, in addition to splendid laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and biology, there were prizes to encourage mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, and as evidence of the standard reached I 
remember one boy was some way down the list although he had 
made a gyroscope that would spin for twenty minutes. TIT have 
no data as to the number of us that had collections of electric 
apparatus or small chemical laboratories or fitting shops at 
home ; but it was appreciable, and to those who had them they 
made an enormous difference They made the laws of Nature 
real, conerete, and vivid, instead of mere abstract relations 
between quantities known only by definitions. 

Training of the hands is necessary also for the acquirement 
of manipulative skill, without which many discoveries would 
never have been made. As one example I will quote the Cape 
Astronomer Gill, who developed methods of measuring angles 
in the sky to one-hundredth of a second, the angle subtended 
by a quarter-anna piece at a distance of 330 miles, half the 
distance from here to Karachi. As another example we may 
take Ramsay's determination of the atomic weight of the rare 
gas niton. The largest volume of it that he could obtain was 
41/200 of a cubic millimeter, not a hundredth of a pin’s head in 
bulk ; yet he utilized a balance so inconceivably delicate as to 
weigh this minute amount correctly. _ | | 

sew ie Comalaeren briefly the subjects of instruc let us 
glance at methods of testing our students. I aa 
one of the most disappointing facts learned in 
vears that I spent as a lecturer in mathematical 
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methods of examining. A genius like Stokes or Kelvin works 
out a theory which after a time finds its way into text-books 
and becomes a suitable subject for examination questions. It 
is placed in the syllabus and then its degeneration begins. The 
questions become crystallized in type, and the theory may 
remain in the syllabus long after it has ceased to have a living 
interest : it may even be that its basis has been destroyed by 
more recent discoveries. In Cambridge, as in India, vested 
interests are powerful, and it was only the zeal of its teachers 
and the healthy opinion of a resident Senate, which included 
some sixty Fellows of the Royal Society, that made it possible 
to effect from time to time the drastic reforms that were 
necessary. 

Such degeneration as this is unfortunately not confined to 
science. The founders of schools of painting or of music pro- 
duce ideas which in their followers sink into mere mannerisms ; 
and in the history of religion or morals the collapse is even 
more conspicuous. To quote examples of this in the big world- 
religions is as unnecessary as it would be depressing ; so I will 
draw merely from those survivals of primitive religion or 
superstition which form a perpetual reminder to the educated 
classes of all countries of their brotherhood with the savage. 
Some of you may realize that in Europe when a soldier's 
charger follows his master’s coffin in his funeral procession this 
is a piece of ritual surviving from times long ago when the 
horse was killed in order that his master might have him to 
ride in the other world; but how many of us understand 
the ritual that binds us in certain circumstances to throw salt 
over the left shoulder, or to throw a shoe after a newly married 
couple? The old ritual that gets rid of devils by driving them 
into animals still survives in England. Some twenty years ago 
in a village outside Cambridge there was a case of small-pox, 
and the peasants, good Christians as they were, had little idea, 


shepherds of our youth, I venture to think, have little idea, 
when they drive their flocks through their routine text-books, 
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men who teach physics on its qualitative or experimental side 
this condition is universally accepted, but if it is to be taught 
on the quantitative side this is just as necessary. T'o attempt 
to shuffie out of the obligation by re-labelling the subject 
as applied mathematics is dishonest : and it has not even the 
merit of being good policy. For it gives you a man whose 
natural field for research work is barred to him: he is not 
familiar enough with current experimental work to apply 
mathematical methods to it. 

It would be idle to contend that the initial cost of efficiency 
will not be large; but the importance of the issue is enormous, 
and there can be no doubt that the expenditure would ulti- 
mately be remunerative. Let us consider wheat-growing as an 
example. Before the war an acre of wheat in England yielded 
about twenty-three maunds, but in India about eight maunds. 
In view of recent research work, however. it would appear not 
impossible to improve the Indian yield by two maunds an acre, 
after which it would still not be half what is obtained in 
England. But the value of each additional maund an acre 
is fifteen crores of rupees, so that the extra two maunds would 
sell annually for a sum three times the total present expendi- 
ture on public instruction in British India, including univer- 
sities and schools. 

The improvement of sugar is another possible object. 
India has about 2} million acres of which each on the average 
produces about 1:1 ton of gur, equivalent to 0-4 of a ton of 
refined sugar. In Java the output is about four times as 
great; but in the Sandwich Islands they obtain from 6 to 12 
tons of sugar an acre—something like twenty times as much as 
in this country. Considering the varieties of soil and climate 
in India, it would appear that a considerable improvement 
could be made here during the next twenty years. Ina similar 
way the revenues from the forests of India which at present 
average only 14 annas an acre are worth fifty times this 
amount in some parts of the country and are obviously capable 
of large growth. Whether we look to the older industries or to 
the newer commercial ones, we find indications of great rewards 
for research work. ‘ eet y 

It may occur to those of you who are interested in the 
general problems of administration, that while the experimen- 
tal methods which have revolutionized science have much to 
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temperature on plague, we should find it extremely difficult 
and costly to institute special direct experiments on the 
subject: but Nature has been making experiments for us for 
centuries, and there is no reason why we should ignore her 
work because we have not organized and paid for it. If we 
have fairly reliable data for thirty or forty years regarding our 
question, it is obvious that there should be material enough to 
settle it, and the only point at issue is how this is to be done. 

Now quite simple considerations lead us to the idea of the 
correlation coefficient between two quantities as the extent to 
which the variations of each are determined by those of the 
other If we have a number of bags of rupees made of various - 
light materials, the variations of the weights of the bags will 
be almost entirely governed by the numbers of rupees inside, 
and the correlation between the weight of a bag and the 
number of rupees inside will be almost exactly +1. Similarly 
the percentage of members ot our Congress who are ladies 
added to the percentage who are men must make 100: hence 
the correlation coefficient between these two percentages must 
be exactly — l. On the other hand, if the variations of one 
quantity have very little dependence on those of another, such 
as the cost-of a book and its literary merit, the correlation 
coefficient will be small. 

I propose now to give vou a general idea of the method of 
statistics bv looking at some of its applications, and first of all 
will put before you the problem that led me to work at the 
method. You will see on the screen the average winds of July, 
showing that our rain-bearing monsoon winds come from the 
South Indian Ocean and must therefore be affected by condi- 
tions over a large part of the earth's surface. The upper pair 
of curves now before you! illustrates the formula worked out 
in 1908 for forecasting the whole monsoon rainfall of India. 
The formula, being based mainly on the data from L876 to 
1908, agrees fairly well with the actual rainfall during that 
period; but the indications given by it for the nine years 1909 
to 1917 afford us a perfectly satisfactory test of its value. The 
formula, as you will see, is in excess or defect with the actual, 
seven times out of nine. 

Turning to the cold weather the forecast turns mainly on” 
whether the season is severe or mild in December: for there 
are fairly long odds that it keeps through January and Feb- 
ruary the same character as it had in eceember. The line 
marked ‘ calculated’ indicates for successive years the condi- 
} tions in December in the extreme north of India, Persia, and 
_-—s- Baluchistan as given by the rainfall; while the ‘actual’ gives 
ie i the subsequent rainfall and snowfall of the winter as actually 
reported in North-West India. You will see that in most 
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years the December conditions afford a correct indication of 
the ensuing months. 

Let us now consider some agricultural applications. The 
dependence of crops on rainfall is in many countries so 
obvious that anybody with the least claim to a mathematical 
equipment ought to be able to work out for himself a formula 
for the crop in terms of the total rainfall; and the earliest case 
that I know of the application of statistical methods is the 
determination in 1874 by Governor Rawson of the sugar crop 
of Barbados from the rainfall. The curves before you! show 
the rainfall, the actual crop, and the crop as calculated by 
Rawson's formula. We may take as representing the modern 
method of determining what affects a crop that employed by 
Hooker in 1907. We have on the screen* diagrams showing 
for wheat, oats, potatoes, and hay in the east of England the 
effect of rain, of accumulated temperature above 42°. and of 
accumulated temperature below 42°. The curves show the 
correlation coefficients at intervals of four weeks for about 18 
months before the crop is harvested, and from these we may 
read off the conditions that bring success. For wheat they 
want a warm and dry first summer, autumn, and winter, with 
cold and wet in the final spring: a cold winter is bad. For 
oats it is vital to have heavy rainfall and deficient warmth in 
the spring and summer. For potatoes cold and rain in the 
first summer are good, not bad as for other crops. For hay 
nothing matters until the final spring, when wet and cool 
weather is essential. The correlation coefficient of the hay 
outturn with these two factors jointly is O°8, which means 
that an extremely good forecast is possible. 

Last year I made a preliminary examination into the 
wheat, cotton, and jute crops of India, but found the extreme 
shortness of the series of reliable data available to me a big 
handicap. The outcome, which is not very trustworthy, is 
before you,® and appears to show that important results may 
be expected from a more complete examination. If you loo 
at the correlations for the Punjab rabi wheat crop you will see 
that it seems to be greatly affected by cloud, temperature, and 
humidity in March, as well as by rain in December and 
January. ‘Taking the rainfall of the two earlier months we 
can derive a forecast of the probable crop, and the result of 
this is shown as the upper diagram on the screen.* By confin- 
ing himself to single types of crop and a single district or 
assessment circle Mr. S. M. Jacob has got some striking 
results, and the middle and lowest diagrams indicate how we 
statistical formulae will fit the data for the past thirty years. 
The middle one shows how the area of well-irrigated wheat in 





| See Fig. 11. 5 See Fig. IV. 
2 See Fig III. + See Fig. V- 
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the Dona Charhda assessment circle is related to the prévious 
rainfall, Naturally if a peasant realizes that there has been 
rain enough to sow his wheat on unirrigated land he sows it 
there. and the area sown on well-irrigated land is diminished. 
The lowest curve gives the actual area compared with the area 
as deduced from the rainfall. 

| We may now turn to America where the Agricultural 
Department have been most energetic and successful in work of 
this kind. As an example I have taken the Georgia cotton 
crop which is largely dependent on temperature in May and 
June. The diagram! shows how a forecast may be based on 
this. When the process of ginning is actually going on they 
are still anxious to know what the total crop will be: and the 
lower diagram illustrates how this may be obtained from the 
amount of cotton actually gained between the Ist September 
and the 14th November and the number of fair days in that 
interval, 

So far our methods have been quite easy to interpret. and 
there is little room for controversy as long as purely mathe- 
matical conditions are satisfied. It is when we come to eco- 
nomical or sanitary questions that difficulties arise, especially if 
the data are not reliable or do not cover a long series of years. 
For we may find that events A tend to be associated with 
events B; but this does not prove that A causes B or that 
B causes A: for both of them may be due to some third series 
of events C_ I will illustrate this by showing you two curves. 
The topmost on the screen® gives the proportion of those im 
England who when married cannot write and put a mark on 
the register instead of a signature. The second curve gives the 
amount of unemployment in England: actually it indicates the 
total expenditure by trades unions on their unemployed 
members. At first sight it would therefore appear that there 
is a very intimate and reliable relation between illiteracy and 
unemployment, the more ignorant the people the less being 
the unemployment. But we cannot conclude that A causes B 
until we have satisfied ourselves that no third factor C domi- 
nates the situation. One factor which seems most likely to 
influence the proportion of illiterate married people is the 
number of marriages, for the rate at which educated people 
marry will presumably not vary very greatly from year to 
year: and the factor which may be expected to have most 
influence on unemployment is the amount of trade. I am 
accordingly giving you as the fourth curve on the screen the 
fluctuations in the marriage rate, and as the third the Huctua- 
tions in the sum of exports and imports per head. It is now 
quite clear that the prosperity of the country is the dominat- 
ing factor. When trade is good unemployment 1s small; at 


' Sec F’g. VI. 2 See Fig. VII 
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the same time weddings are numerous especially among the 
working classes, and hence the proportion of those who can 
only put a mark in the marriage register will be large. In 
text-books of statistics there are definite types of relationship 
which are called spurious, but the necessary and sufficient way 
of avoiding all these pitfalls and securing a right result is to 
consider all the factors which can produce an appreciable 
influence. 

Among the most interesting and important Indian prob- 
lems to which statistical methods can be applied are those of 
the health and prosperity of its races, and I will sketch an 
attempt that I made recently to throw light on conditions in 
Bengal. The data of births, deaths, and diseases there are 
recorded by chowkidars and are officially admitted to be 
decidedly inaccurate : at the same time it is easy to see that, 
if two series of quantities are related and we make random 
errors in recording them, the two inaccurate series so derived 
will in general be related almost as clearly as the original 
series. Hence there is hope that these vital statistics, though 
inaccurate, will vield results which are true qualitatively 
though perhaps not quantitatively. 

A student of Bengal data finds himself brought up at the 
outset by what seems an insurmountable barrier to progress. 
The registration by the village chowkidars seems so bad that 
over Bengal each of them reports the same number of deaths 
irrespective of what has really happened. This, at least at 
first sight,.' appears to be the only interpretation that can be 
put on the close relation between the death-rate and the 
number of chowkidars per 10,000 of the population. Bat even 
if the work is badly done why should this relation hold? Our 
suspicions are thereby roused, and if in obedience to the 
principle just laid down we think what other factors may be 
involved we soon hit on the explanation ‘The obvious factor 
to examineis that of population; a big death-rate means that 
the ratio of the population, say, ten or twenty vears ago, to 
that of to-day is high. If the number of chowkidars per 10,000 
is also high in these cases, it means that for the areas in which 
the population of, say, twenty or thirty years ago was bigh, 
the number of chowkidar posts also was high. In other words, 
when the numbers of the chowkidar posts were last revised 
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area, I have taken for consideration that of South-West Bengal, 
i.e. the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. I will not trouble 
you with the details of the processes employed, but will put on 
the screen! the curves showing the factors which seem to hove 
most influence on the fever rate of any year. They are— 

(1) the population at the beginning of the year. 

(2) the cost of rice in the previous year, 

(3) the area under cultivation in the actual year, 

(4) the rainfall in the actual year. 


The table of relations between these is: 


_ — —— — — - - ee 


———— ee = - —s — _ — 


Fever | Popule- | Bias | Cultive- | Rainfall 
EE es er 
Fever +100 + 0°55 — 035  j—040 — 20 
Population + O55 | + 100 — 65 | o-oo + O10 % 
Costofrice .. —035 | — 0-65 +100 +0157 +0107 
Cultivated area eer 0-40 | oO-o0 + O'157T + 100 + O-40) 
Rainfall Stk — O20 | +O 107 + O10? + O40 | 


* 100 
) 


' 
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Of these the probable error due to pure chancé is about 
0-13, so I have only given the figures to the nearest 0°05, and 
those less than 0-2 are certainly doubtful. From these we can 
find by simple algebra the following ‘ regression’ equation 
between the departures from their average values of these 
quantities. 

(fever)=0°65 (population)+0°15 (cost of rice)—0'35 
(cultivated area) — 0°15 (rainfall) : 
here by writing any quantity, such as (fever), within brackets 
we mean that we take the departure of the fever rate from the 
average and divide it by the mean departure of fever rate. 
Let us first look at the largest and therefore most reliable 
figures in the table. First, the—0-65 suggests that a rise in 
the price of food in any year has a marked effect in diminishing 
the population at the end of that year: as we shall see later only 
a partof thisis due to the usual struggle for existence. The 
+ 0°55 shows that an increase of population at the beginning of 
a year tends strongly to be followed by an increase of the fever 
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breed in. The +040 presumably means that when rainfall in 
any year is scanty the peasant does not cultivate as much land 
as when there is plenty of rain for his crops. Let us now look 
with some care at the—O°35 which informs us of a decrease 
in fever next vear due to an increase in the cost of food this 
vear. At first sight this result is surprising, for we should 
expect that less rice to eat this vear would lower vitality and 
so increase fever next year, not decrease it. But the explana- 
tion is easy and important. The—0O-35 tells us of the actual 
effect of the cost of rice on fever rate, and so includes indirect 
as well as direct effects. We have just seen that it has a big 
effect in decreasing the population, and that a decrease of popu- 
lation produces decrease of fever. This large indirect decrease 
would be enough to swamp a small direct increase ; further, the 
decrease may be emphasized by the diminution in fever due to 
the slight increase in cultivation (of amount + 0°15 ?) caused by 
higher prices forrice. The regression equation shows us in exact 
terms that this general reasoning is correct. It gives us the 
departure in fever produced by departures in the other variables 
separately, and when the indirect effects of the cost of rice are in 
this way included in their proper places, the direct effect of an 
increase in the cost of rice is a small increase in the fever rate. 

| have discussed these relations at some length because I 
wish to make it clear that though the ordinary correlation co- 
efficient is very often treated as if it gave the direct effect of one 
factor on another, it frequently does nothing of the kind: and it 
always gives the total effect, direct and indirect. We cannot 
get the direct effect except by forming the regression equation 
of the type that we have just considered: and we may get 
misleading results unless that equation contains all the factors 
which produce appreciable effects. It will be remembered 
that there was a coefficient of —0°65 between the cost of rice 
in any year and the population at the end of it: this relation- 
ship which is shown on the screen! seems at first sight so close 
as to suggest that the population must be in dire Fo Gen: 
But if this conclusion were justified we should equally infer 
from the close relationship in England between the number 
married and the trade activity that the young people there 
were as anxious to get wedded as a starving man is for his 
food, a state of things which does not fit with a declining birth- 
rate. As a matter of fact the high price in any year has a 
relationship of —0°35 with the increase of population in that 


year, but —0°65 with that in the previous year : these relations 


are shown on the screen. Thus, if we can trust our data, the 
association of high prices in any year with low population at 
the end of that year is mainly brought about in the previous 


year, and the high prices are chiefly a result, not the cause 
7 Ss : mila ' , 1 See Fig. X. r é 
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The remaining close association, that whereby an increase 
of population pitid Acne an increase of fever, is now put before 
you.! It is so directly opposed to widely accepted medical 
ideas that for some months I did not treat it seriously. But 
on my informing Major McKendrick of Kasauli of it he urged 
me not to reject it lightly, and drew my attention to some 
analyses of his which would suggest an explanation. I have 
therefore examined the corresponding relationship for all the 
ten provinces of India for which sufficient data are available. 
and have only found a single negative coefficient. The average 
value is+0°5. For those of you who are interested in sanitary 
matters I may briefly explain that the spread of malaria among 
men depends on the meeting of healthy men with infected 
mosquitoes, and the spread among mosquitoes on the encoun- 
ters between infected men and healthy mosquitoes : hence the 
relations are symmetrical from the mathematical if not the 
esthetic standpoint, and an increase in the number of men has 
essentially the same bad effect as an increase in the number of 
mosquitoes. 

The conditions in the drier regions of India are so different 
from those of Bengal that it would clearly be dangerous to 
argue from one to the other; and this year’s malaria has drawn 
attention to the work of Major Christopher’s seven years ago. 
He then published data for malaria in the Punjab as affected 
by prices and rainfall, noting that malaria went up with excess 
of rain or a rise of cost of wheat in the same year, and with 
a defect of rain in the previous year. His work was most 
important though he did not separate the direct from the 
indirect effects, and his numerical results and mine differ s<ome- 
what. 

Taking his data without modification I have worked out 
the table which is put on the screen. 


Correlation coefficients. 
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Rainfall Rainfall Prices 
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Fever mortality 
Rainfall, same year x 
Price of wheat, same year 
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Here the probable errors vary from 0:07 to 0:1 and I find 

(fever) = O'5(rain of same year)—0'15 (rain of previous 
year) + 0 35 (prices). 

So the direct effect of rain in the previous year appears 
practically negligible, and its effect is brought about through a 
rise of prices. 

I have deliberately given you several examples in which a 
superficial treatment by statistical methods leads to an entirely 
wrong conclusion: and it is owing to such possibilities that the 
remark is so glibly made by the general public that by statis- 
tics you can prove anything and that the method is not 
practical, But it appears to me obvious that we have every 
right to be misled if we trust a man’s application of statistics 
to a problem. say, in economics, if he is not familiar both with 
statistical methods and with the principles of economics. If 
you build a big bridge you call in a man who understands the 
calculation of stresses and strains as well as the methods of 
handling steel: and only when you have done that have you a 
right to expect success. Further, although he makes calcula- 
tions you don’t dismiss him for being unpractical, because 
everybody knows that mechanical problems have been solved 
by mathematical processes for a century or more. But by your 
self-restraint you do not forfeit the right, which long custom 
has given to all of us, to call any method unpractical either if 
it is not purely rule of thumb, or if it is in the slightest degree 
difficult to understand, or, most important of all, if it is new. 
As Huxley remarked, the practical man is the man who prac- 
tises the errors of his forefathers. 

I hope that statistical methods may before long be recog- 
nized as essential for efficiency for the following reasons. First, 
‘a table of data covering, say. fifty years gives any intelligent 
man the same advantage as if he had carefully watched the 
conditions for fifty years and had a perfect memory: secondly. 
employing a draughtsman to plot these data will suggest 
relationships in a manner which would otherwise require pro- 
found study of the figures: and thirdly, employing a clerk to 
work out the correlation coefficients and regression equation 
will give him without effort reliable information about their 
relationships which will distinguish direct from indirect effects, 
and could Re 


control over the collection of statistics to exercise all the care © 
within your power in order to secure accuracy, and so 
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General Discussions. 


Recent Investigations on Soil Aeration.—By ALBERT 
Howarp, Imperial Economic Botanist, and R. S&S. Hote, 
Imperial Forest Botanist. 


Tho growth of a crop is only possible through the simultaneous 

operation of @ number of soil factors—water, mineral salts, temperature 
and oxygen. If any one factor is in defect,! growth is regulated by the 
Srmount of this factor present, and is not influenced by an increase in any 
of the other factors. The chief object in soil management is the removal, 
in advance, of any possible limiting factor. 
: The aeration of the soil is a factor in growth which has been neglected 
in the past. It has only indirectly been recognized in the importance 
attached to a proper soil texture. The subject is now attracting more 
attention and it is proposed to refer to some of the recent work and to 
indicate the directions in which further investigation is desirable. 


l. AERATION AND THE AMOUNT OF GROWTH. 


Various determinations have been made of the amount of growth in 
cultures in which the only variable factor is the degree of aeration. 

(1) The effect of increased aeration on the root development of barley, 
In water cultures, Hall 2? found that both root development and growth 
depend on the amount of aeration, 

(2) The effect of soil texture on growth Hunter® found that root 
development and growth fell off as the soil was more consolidated. 

(3) The effect of adding poteherds or sand to the Pusa soil. ‘The addi- 
tion of inert aerating agents like sand, potsherds or broken bricks to Pusa 
soil (a fine calcareous silt which readily loses its texture) increases the 
growth very markedly. In the case of Java indigo, where both nitrogen 
and oxygen are required, the increase is as high as 40 per cent. 

To follow the subject further, the structure of the soil must be 
considered in relation to the root development of the plant. The pore 
spaces of the soil are taken up by air and water, the latter occurring in 
thin films round the soil particles. The biological activities of the root 
heirs and of the soil bacteria involve respiration for which a constant 
supply of oxygen is necessary and which results in a continuous produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Efficient soil ventilation is thorefore essential for 

owth. 
<2 Recent investigations at Rothamsatead® on the composition of the 
soil atmosphere show that the amount of oxygen in the soil falls as the 
amount of carbon dioxide rises. The water films contain little oxygen 
but much carbon dioxide, that is, the oxygen is used up as rapidly as it 
is supplied. 
2. VENTILATION OF THE SOIL AND THE SYSTEM OF FLOOD 
IRRIGATION IN NORTHERN Inpra. 


Flood irrigation on fine alluvial soils interferes with their ventilation 
by ‘rapidly destroying the texture and by forming a compact surface 
crust impermeable to air. One limiting factor—water—is removed but 
another—the need of saeration—is introduced. Thus over-irrigation 
actually diminishes the yield. This is shown by resulta obtained at 
Quetta where 13 maunds of wheat were obtained with one irrigation and 








| In the case of the temperature factor, growth is also limited when 
the optimum is exceeded. Raat as: 
2 Hall, A. D., PAtl. Trans.. B, 204, 1913. | 
3 Hunter, C., Proo. of the Univ. of Durham Phil, Soc., TV, p. 183. 
+ Howard, A., Bulletin 61, Agr. Researc Spar erynea align L RS: aoe 
§ Rusesll, B. J... and Appleyard, A.. Jos: of Agr: ‘Se., VIL, p- 1, 1915, 
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only 8 maunds where three irrigations were given. In any flood irrigu- 
tion system, a practical compromises between the neods of the plant for 
air and for water must be worked out. This has been accomplished at 
Quetta! by the proper utilization of the preliminary watering given 
before sowing. Under this new system, the yields obtained are often 
higher than tho+e obtained with the six or seven waterings usually 
applied. The Quetta results have been shown by experiment to apply to 
the Punjab*® and Sind where almost half the irrigation water now used 
could be saved. The economic significance of these resulta becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the annual revenue derived from 
irrigation works in India is £5,000,000 storling. 


3. SOM AERATION AND QUALITY. 


[t is well known that the quality of vegetable products varies with 
the locality, but the factors on which quality depends are still undeter- 
mined. Breed is undoubtedly one of the moat important, and no im- 
provement in cultivation can change a short-stapled cotton into a long- 
stapled kind. Various observations suggest that for each varioty to 
attain ite highest quality, adequate soil aeration is necessary. A few 
examples may be given. 

(tl) Barley.—The best malting samples are always grown on open, 
well-aerated soils and never on stiff, heavy clays. 

(2) Tobacco.—All the tracts in India which have achieved a reputa- 
tion for the production of tobacco of good quality are those in which 
aeration is above the average. 

(3) Cotton.—Mr. Clouston'’s results on the open laterite soils at 
Chardkhuri indicate that soil aeration is one of the factors on which the 
quality of the staple of cotton depends. 

Experience in India shows that crops will not mature properly if soil 
aeration is interfered with during the ripening period. ecent results 
obtained at Rothamstead * show that, on cropped lend, ripening is 
associated with a great outpouring of carbon dioxide into the soil atmos- 
phere. The cause of this ia not known. It has been suggested that it is 
due to the death and decay of the fine roots after the flowering period. 
but this will not explain the observed delay in ripening if air is not 
supplied during the period of maturation. An interesting field of re- 
search lies ready to hand. 


4. OTHER ASPECTS OF SOIL AERATION. 


ff soil aeration is a growth factor, acration must influence the distri- 
bution of plants* and be of importance in ecological studies. Cannon in 
Arizona and Free® of the Johns Hopkins University have shown that 
the poor conditions of soil acration are correlated with the absence of 
vegetation in the dry lakes of desert basins, and the zonation of vegeta- 
tion round these basins may be in correlation with the soil aeration 
requirements of the planta involved. z . 

The importance of soil-seration in Indian forestry ® has recently been 
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emphasized by a study of the factor influencing the healthy growth of 
eal (Shorea robusta) seedlings. Whereas water cultures have shown that 
water in itself is quite harmless, yet water which is held in contact with 
sal forest soil rapidly becomes highly injurious to the roots of the 
seedlings. Any factor which increases the amount of moisture in the 
soil, such as shade or bad drainage, accentuates the injurious action. 
Rain-water held im contact with such soil ia found to become heavily 
charged with carbon dioxide and impoverished as regards its oxygen 
supply. In water culture experiments, a high carbon dioxide and low 
oxygen-content have been proved to be injurious to the roote. There are 
good grounds for believing that, in addition to «al, many of our most 
important Indian trees are very sensitive to soil-asration. and a careful 
study of this factor appears to be of primary importance in Indian forestry 
not only on account of its effect on the eitablishmnent and development of 
seedlings but also because of its probable influence on the growth of older 
trees and its possible connection with injurious diseases. 


Indian Essential Oils.—By Dr. J. J. Scpsnoroven, F.1.C. 


Dr. J. J. Sudborough opened a discussion on Indian Essential Oils. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that many of the essential oils quoted 
on the London Market are obtained from raw materiale of Indian origin. 
Some of the more important of these oils are :—sandalwood, citronella, 
lemon grass, ginger grass, palma rosa, cinnamon, cinnamon leaf, thymol, 
vetivert and East India dill. 

The only oils which have been distilled for years in India are the 
four graas oils, and essential oil experts claim that the bulk of these oil« 
reach England in an adulterated condition. For example it was stated 
as late as May 1917 that practically no pure citronella oil ia ahipped from 
Ceylon, it is almost invariably adulterated with petroleum: Java 
citronella oil, on the other hand, is nearly always pure. 

The present war has resulted in the creation of several distilleries in 
India for the manufacture of sandal oil from sandalwood and of thymol 
from Ajwan seed. These factories are run on scientific lines, turn out 
unadulterated products and during war time are yielding big profits. It 
is hoped that in post-war times India will be able to supply the world’s 
demands for sandalwood and thymol and that the exportation of the 
raw rmoiterials for the distillation of these into products in other countries 
will cease. 

It is possible that the distillation of several other valuable oils might 
meet with financial success, although the matter is more complex than 
in the case of thymol and sandal oil owing to the fact that the raw 
materials are also grown in other countries and the competition with the 
products derived from these sources would be keen. The manufacturw of 
vetivert and East Indian dill oils is worth further consideration whereas 
the distillation of coriander or anise oil from Indian seed is hopeless at the 
present time as the Indian grown seeds contain far less ol than the 
corresponding seeds grown in Europe or Asia Minor. 

Attention was wn to the need in the case of each ail of careful 
experiments in order to determine the most effective and economical 
methods of extraction, and emphasis was laid on the necessity for scientific 
control of the cultivation of the raw materials in order to be sure that the 
beat qualities of oil were found in the particular plant 
Examples were quoted showing the improvernent in yields and 
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oils from raw materials already growing in the country was also dealt 
with and in conclusion the question of synthetic volatile oils was discussed. 
a 


Lectures. 
Three public lectures were delivered. 


“Some simple Living Things; Parasitism and Disease,.’’— 
By Mason F. Norman Wurre, C.I.E., 1.M.S. 


“ Aviation.”’—By Lt.-Con. G. M. Grrrrira, R.A. 


“The Planetary System, Ancient and Modern.’’—By Dr. 
D. N. Maruik, B.A., F.R.S.E. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE 
CONGRESS. : 


Section of Agriculture. 


President :-—Dr. L. C. Coteman, Director of Agriculture, 
Mysore State. 


(Presidential Address.) 
INDIAN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The Development of Agriculture in India has formed the 
subject of an interesting and valuable report by Mr. Mac- 
kenna which no doubt all of vou have read. That report 
shows quite clearly that the Agricultural Departments in 
India have already justified the broad-minded policy inaugu- 
rated by Lord Curzon. through the increased returns which 
they have enabled and are enabling the Indian agriculturists 
to obtain from their land. It is, therefore, unnecessary for 
me to attempt an apologia for organized agricultural work in 
this country even were lL competent to provide one. It might, 
however, be profitable for an unofficial scientific body, such as 
the Indian Science Congress, to examine the means which are 
being utilized to improve Indian agricultural conditions and to 
consider in how far those means are calculated to lead to per- | 
manent results. It would, I think, also be well within our 
province to point out certain dangers which lie ahead, and to 
suggest means for avoiding them. ern i 

The two lines of work which appear to have yielded the = 
most striking tangible results during the past ten years areé:— 
(1) The improvement of the staple crops of the country by | 
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place, neither demands on the part of the agriculturist an 
expenditure of money or labour greatly in excess of that 
which he has been accustomed to devote to the cultivation of 
his land. In the second place, neither requires, under the 
present conditions of low production which prevail in this 
country, very long or very accurate experimental work to 
enable agricultural experts to satisfy themselves as to the 
suitability of their introduction. The various Departments of 
Agriculture in India have been quick to appreciate these facts 
and we find to-day in many provinces as much time and 
money being devoted to growing and distributing improved 
seed and to popularizing efficient indigenous agricultural prac- 
tices and implements as on all the rest of the agricultural 
work put together I do not wish it to be thought that I 
consider plant breeding as a kind of experimental work which 
requires less careful scientific control than others. I wish 
only to emphasize the fact that in a country such as India. 
where scientific work in connection with agriculture dates back 
hardly more than twenty years, improvement by selection is 
comparatively easy, and plant breeding work in India has. up 
to the present, been mainly confined to selection. Hybridiza- 
tion has been rarely resorted to. We have. it is true. the 
work of the Howards on wheat, Leake’s work on cotton and 
Barber’s work on sugarcane, all of which are rich with promise 
for the future; but the improved varieties of crops which are 
being distributed on such a large scale in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal are, 
in practically all cases, the result of selection. As time goes 
on we shall no doubt find ourselves in the same position as the 
countries of Europe, where an immense amount of the most 
careful and painstaking scientific work will be required to 
evolve a type which is distinctly better than those already 
being grown, but we have not vet reached that stage of develop- 
ment. 

As so much emphasis has been placed on plant breeding 
during the past few years it will be interesting to enquire just 
what are the probabilities of improvement in this direction. 
About eight years ago Dr. Hopkins of the Ulinois Experiment 
Station sent a cire ‘ letter to various Agricultural Authori- 
ties in Europe, including such well-known men as Hall, Von 
Seelhorst, Schneidewind and Wagner, pointing out that, ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, the average yield of wheat and 
other cereals had increased in Europe by about 100°, within 
the past century and enquiring what bed aac of this in- 
crease could be attributed to each of the following four fac- 
tors :— 


1) The use of improved seed. 
(2) The use of plant food in commercial fertilizers and 
stable green manures. : 
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(3) Better rotation of crops. 

(4) More thorough tillage. 
The authorities consulted, while differing somewhat in their 
views, were practically agreed that the use of better seed 
had not provided more than 20% of the total increase in pro- 
duction. It will be interesting to compare with this estimate 
the results which have been obtained with certain crops in 
India. In parts of the Central Provinces, selected Roseum 
cotton yields about 25°, more than the mixture previously 
grown. Pusa 12 wheat gives an increase of from 10 to 25% 
in certain definite areas of the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Punjab, but no definite figures are available. The most 
striking results thus far obtained are, perhaps, those of Hector 
in Bengal who has been able to isolate a strain of paddy 
vielding 30°, more than the ordinary varieties grown by the 
ryot. From these examples, and I think thevy ‘are fairly rep- 
resentative. it would appear that plant breeding promises to 
do rather more for the Indian ryot than it has done for the 
uropean farmer. It is, however, pretty certain that this 
work alone will be of little permanent benefit unless it is 
accompanied by improvements along other lines. In fact it 
may be argued with a certain amount of plausibility that 
plant breeding work by itself is, in many parts of India, likely 
to lead to permanent harm rather than to permanent good. 

How, it may be asked, can such an opinion be supported ? 
It is hardly necessary to repeat here the view which has been 
so frequently expressed, that we have had, in many parts of 
India, for centuries a state of agricultural equilibrium. The 
soil is generally very poor, and the ryot uses on it very little 
manure. The crops he harvests are correspondingly low and 
the varieties or mixtures of varieties which he grows are no 
doubt nicely adapted to the existing conditions. If we now 
isolate strains, which in the first instance yield us 20% or 30%, 
more than the varieties or mixtures of varieties usually grown, 
this will result in an increased drain on the soil and unless 
such a drain is counteracted by an increased return of plant 
foods to the soil we are likely to find, in a comparatively short 
time, the yield from these improved strains sink back to or 
below the level from which we started and to discover that 
the soil itself has been further impoverished. We are, no 
doubt, still too ignorant of the processes which are going on 
in the soils of India. and more especially of the biological 
factors which influence plant production, to  S with cer- 
tainty on this point; but signs are not lacking that sor 
similar to what I have foreshadowed is likely to ocettr. It 
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where increase in yield commonly results from an increase in 
einning percentage, the amount of plant food removed from 
the soil should be approximately the same whether the old 
mixture or the improved strain is grown. 

[ do not wish to be understood from these remarks as 
intending to belittle the value to Indian Agriculture of plant 
breeding and the distribution of improved varieties. There 
is, however, a danger that the very striking results which have 
been obtained from this kind of work within the past ten years 
will make both scientific workers and the general public in 
India blind to the immense importance of other problems 
which face us, problems which, in many cases, will require the 
most patient and painstaking investigation by highly trained 
research workers for their solution. J shall return to this 
subject later and shall, in the meantime, turn to some of the 
other problems awaiting us. 

The question of the conservation, improvement and utili- 
zation of our manurial resources is a subject which has not 
received that amount of attention which it deserves. From 
the time of Voelcker onward we have had warnings with re- 
gard to the serious drain which the export of oil seeds and 
bones has had upon our soils. The attention of the Board 
of Agriculture in India has been turned towards this ques- 
tion many times, but that body has not been able to reach any 
very satisfactory conclusions. Prohibition of export is a 
measure which seems too drastic, and even the imposition of 
an export duty would be certain to meet with serious if not 
insurmountable opposition. The present, however, when a 
practical prohibition of export exists, is a most favourable 
opportunity for popularizing the use of these valuable pro- 
ducts of Indian soils. We all trust that the conditions which 
have forced the present prohibition upon us will never recur, 
but it would, I submit, be almost criminal negligence on our 
part if we did not make the best use of the opportunity 
which it affords. The popularisation of use of oil-cakes as 
cattle foods and manures seems to me a matter of urgent im- 
portance. In this connection I may mention that an exten- 
sive campaign for the popularisation of oil-cake as a manure 
for sugareane is being organized in Mysore State, and if the 
success already achieved can be taken as a guide we should 
see within the next five or six years practically the whole of 
our oil seeds being utilized for the improvement of our own 
soils. I anticipate that through manurial improvements alone 
an increase in our sugar yields of one hundeed per cent will be 
effected within the next ten years. : ‘ 

This, however, is only one of the manuria] resources which 
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have to be considered. The knowledge of our resources of 
mineral manures, more especially of p hates, is very in- 
complete, nor has Government taken up ously the question 
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of exploring them thoroughly or of utilizing them to the best 
advantage. Finally the question of the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen—a question which is engaging the attention of 
Europe, America and Japan to an ever-increasing extent—has 
scarcely been touched in India. Recently the Government of 
Mysore has taken up this question in connection with the 
development of the natural water power resources of the 
State, and there are prospects that a factory for the fixation of 
nitrogen on a fairly large scale will be started in the near 
future. The effect that a cheap and adequate supply of nitro- 
gen would have on the returns from most of our staple crops is 
almost incaleulable. Lastly, we have the question of green 
manures and we must confess, I think. that we have still a 
very long way to go before we can tell ryots how best to util- 
ize these important improvers of soil fertility. The fact that 
at present, in some parts of India at least, more than fiftv per 
cent of the nitrogen content of the green manure is lost and 
thus never becomes available for soil improvement indicates 
clearly enough what an important field of investigation we 
have here 

The question of the utilization of oil seeds and other 
forms of commercial manures is, as has very frequently been 
pointed out, intimately bound up with the question of the 
amount of capital which the ryot has available. It is also 
closely connected with the education of the agricultural popu- 
lation for a proper use of commercial manures presupposes a 
fairly high degree of intelligence. 

As regards the question of capital, there is strong evi- 
dence that the condition of the Indian agriculturists has con- 
siderably improved during the past few years and there ts 
undoubtedly an increasing tendency for him to spend money 
on the cultivation of his land. This. we believe, is partly due 
to the efforts of the Agricultural Departments in India. That 
a demand for commercial fertilizers is beginning to arise 
among the ryots of India was an opinion generally accepted 
by the Board of Agriculture at their recent meeting in Poona. 
The influence of the co-operative movement is also increasing 
rapidly, and its effect upon the economic condition of the agri- 
culturist during the next twenty years is bound to be enormous. 

Turning to education, the demand for compulsory pri- 
mary education is becoming more and more insistent. The 
number of schools in rural areas is increasing rapidly and 
provided our rural education is conducted on rational lines it 
will lead to an awakening of the Indian agricultural popula- 
tion which is bound to have the most beneficent effect upon 
the development of our greatest industry. I have used the 
expression ‘‘ on rational lines ”’ with a purpose, for there seems 
to me the gravest danger that we shall in | the 
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the world and shall find the sons of our agriculturists leaving 
school with a distinct distaste for the occu pation upon which 
the future prosperity of this country depends. 

In the past, agricultural workers in India have been in the 
difficult position of having to justify their existence to two 
separate bodies. On the one hand, they have had to prove to 
an at times somewhat critical Government not only that the 
work they were endeavouring to do was likely to lead to prac- 
tical results commensurate with the money which was being 
expended upon it, but also that the results obtained warranted 
the expenditure of very much larger sums of money. On the 
other hand, they have had to persuade a conservative agrical- 
tural population that improvements on existing methods are 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. Both these difficulties 
have been to a most gratifving extent surmounted and signs 
are not wanting that ere long we shall be landed in the 
opposite difficulty of being overpowered with demands for a 
guidance which we are not able to furnish. 

What do you require to fit us in the best possible way to 
meet the emergency which I have foreshadowed ? We need 
above all things a much larger and better organized research 
staff. Any one who has studied carefully the reports of the 
various Agricultural Departments and more especially the 
reports of experimental farms must realize that much of the 
experimental work which is being attempted is not likely to 
be of more than ephemeral value. This is more especially 
the case with regard to manurial experiments. All the ex- 
perience of Europe goes to show that the most imp rtant in- 
creases in crop production have come as a result of the scienti- 
fic use of manures. Germany is to-day able to feed herself 
largely because of her use of commercial fertilizers and she 
has been taught how to use them to the best advantage 
through the immense amount of accurate experimental work 
which has been carried out on stations seattered all over the 
country. How much of this accurate experimental work do 
we find being done in India at the present? Many of our 
experimental farms are scarcely worthy of the name because 
there is not sufficient scientific supervision and because there 
is, in too many cases, a demand that the farm shall show at 
the end of the year a favourable balance sheet. I am not 
prepared to assert categorically that an experimental farm 
which shows & profit stands thereby condemned of masquerad- 
ing under a false name, but I am prepared to assert that if 
the time of the farm staff and the land on the farm are de 
voted as they should be to accurate experimental work such a 
farm cannot be worked at a profit. The desire of the general 
public to see the results of experiments rather than the pro- 
cesses by which those results are obtained is a natural one. 
It should be satisfied by the only rational method, namely 
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demonstration on special farms or on the fields of cultivators. 
An experimental farm should .be looked upon as an outdoor 
laboratory, not as a model or demonstration. There may be 
room on it, as there is in a chemical laboratory, for rough 
qualitative tests. but to stop with these as I fear too many of 
our farms have done in the past is fatal to permanent pro- 
gress. That we have not suffered more as a result of this 
foolishly economical policy is due to the fact that we have, 
for the most part, been dealing with fairly simple problems for 
which the approximate results obtained have furnished in- 
formation upon which recommendations could be made with 
some degree of safety. As time goes on such approximate 
results will become steadily less useful and, unless we have 
substituted accurate experiments for the crude methods which 
now only too frequently obtain, we may find ourselves in the 
unfortunate position of having to give to the ryot when he 
asks for bread, not a stone perhaps, but half-baked dough. 
The question of research and experimental work is a 
pressing one. As I have already pointed out, the introduction 
of improved varieties is not likely to take us very far unless 
it is followed up by improvements in manuring and culti- 
vation. An improved variety does, however, give the agricul- 
turist an incentive towards better methods of treating his 
land, because it shows him that there are possibilities of in- 
creased profit from agriculture outside of those furnished by a 
rise of prices. The moment it becomes apparent that a crop 
will repay better soil treatment the question of just what 
treatmen® is soundest economically becomes one of the first 
importance. The questions which arise in connection with 
this subject are as many and varied as are the soils and 
climatic conditions of India and require the most careful in- 
vestigation, not only at one or two special research institutes, 
but also at a large number of experiment stations scattered 
all over this broad land, manned by thoroughly trained officers 
who are filled with a zeal for accurate scientific work. I 
strongly dissent from the view one sometimes hears expressed 
that observations in the field can in any way take the place of 
accurate experiment or that fewer precautions to avoid error 
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such work does not hold out prospects of returns in the near 
future, we are hardly likely to find Governments and the 
general public viewing such matters seriously. ‘There was a 
time, and not so many years ago, when an insistence upon the 
importance of research might have been looked upon as a sort 
of lame excuse for failure to produce results of practical value. 
That time is, I think, past and if we now fail to lay founda- 
tions deep and broad for the future development of agricul- 
ture in India we shall stand convicted by those who come 
after us of a criminal neglect of duty. 


On a new method of comparing the growth of Cane in 
different localities —By C. A. Barger. 


The author describes a serios of measurements of the cane plant, 
whereby it is claimed that warious growth characters can be compared, 
both of different varieties in the same place and the same varieties in 
different places. From this comparison, deductions can be drawn as to 
the suitability of places for cane growth and the kinds of cane which are 
likely to succeed best at any one spot. The literature of the subject is 
meagre. Attention has been recently called in the Louisiana Planter to 
the importance of cane measurements from the crop point of view, while 
desultory work has been done in Java for a considerable sariod. The 
chief workers in Java have been Kobus, Kamerling and Kuijper, and 
summarios are given of their main results. Lately, Taluqdar has pub- 
lished a paper on cane growth in the Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Journal 
in which the influence of weathor conditions on growth is discussed. 

In all these cases careful measurements have been mado on individual 
canes at different periods of growth. The method adopted in the present 
paper differs radically, in that large series are measured at widely 
different localities throughout India, These measurements which include 
the whole cane, the living shoot, joints, laminas and leaf sheaths, have 
been taken for twenty canes in each plot dealt with, and the complete 
series of Measurements on any one plot is termed a ‘* unit” observation. 
Seven canes were selected for study, Saretha, Chin, Khari, Pansahi. 
Chynia, Baroukha and Mungo, and some or all of these have been studied 
at ten different places, from Madras to the United Provinces. There are 
89 unit observations on which the results are . As the whole seven 
varieties are not grown in all the places, a series of safeguards have been 
introduced in the comparisons, and these are described. 

Certain results are given in tabular form and otherwise, showing the 
effect of the local conditions on general growth and on special varioties, 
and the general suitability of selected varieties for different localities. 
Lastly, two special cases are considered, (i) The effect of the season on 
eane growth and (ii) periodicity in the length of joints; both of these are 
shown to be directly deducible from the curves of joint-length prepared 
from the measurements. The paper is ofa proliminary character, because 
of the imperfection of the record; it is intended to complete the series 
of measurements during tho current season. 


Timber supplies in India.—By R. 8S. Prarson. 
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(ii) the utilization of timbers other than Standard timbers and 
discussion on the marketing of such timbers, 

(iii) the antiseptic treatment of timber, 

(iv) the development of communication in the forests, and 

(v) imported timbers. 


Forest grazing and the Nellore ‘‘ Kancha’”™’ system.—By 
C. E. C. FIscHer. 


|. Forest grazing is inimical to the interests of the cattle-breeder as 
well as detrimental to the forests themselves. 


2. The practice of forest grazing is deep-rooted in Southern India. 


3. The **' drove” cattle and goats are the most harmful; the best 
cattle are stall-fed or pastured on special areas. 

4. The long-standing *‘ Kancha”™ system in Nellore. 

5. The extension of the ** Kancha”™’ system to Government forests in 
the Nellore Diatrict. 


The economic Aspect of Indian Silviculture.—By E. Mars- 
DEN. 


Concentrated exploitation yields the greatest profit. Natural re- 
generation in temperate climates. Plantations in tropical climates. 
Softwoods worth more attention. Economic significance of thinnings. 
Method of working bamboos. 


Cocoanut: The Wealth of Travancore.—Afy N. KuNJsan 
PILLAI. 


The importance of the cocoanut industry to Travancore is firat 
discussed from the standpoint of the external trade of the country, the 
income and prosperity of the people and the revenues of the Government 
which depend to a very great extent on the cocoanut produce. 

A short reference is then made to the origin of cocoanut cultivation 
on the Malabar coast, the various theories advanced in connection there- 
with and the linguistic evidence which supports the theory of ita impor- 
tation from Ceylon. 

The probable acreage of the crop, the annual output, the quantities 
exported and consumed locally are then shown. 

The methods of cultivation now followed by the raiyate are next 
dealt with Reference is made to the numerous varieties met with in 
Travancore and to the principles that ought to be kept in view in the 
selection of variotics. The present methods of cultivation include several 
excellent points which can be recommended for adoption in other coun- 
trios. ‘These points are fully dealt with. 

The defecta of cultivation in Travancore are next pointed out 
prominence being given to the question of manuring. Soveral series of 
experiments on manuring have been carried out by the State Agricultural 
Department and highly interesting and satisfactory results have been 
obtained therefrom, These experiments are fully dealt with in this part 
ef the paper. It has been shown that the output of cocoanuts in Travan- 
core can be more than trebled by the adoption of a proper system of 
eps : 
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- Mees the question of the development of cocoanut industries is 
on t with. The coir industry is practically the only one that is now 
cing carried on and it supporta nearly 180,000 persons. The major 
portion of the export trade in cocoanut produce ia however in raw 
products only. These are sent to foreign countries where they are 
converted into various finished articles. The manufacture of these 
articles in the country itself will result in an enormous increase to the 
national wealth of the country. 
The cocoanut industry is the main factor that contributes to the 
present prosperity of Travancore, but immense potentialities for increas- 
ing this prosperity lie latent in the industry. The main objects of this 
paper are to point out the present position of the industry in Travancore, 
the work that is being done towards ita development, and the possibilities 
that still exist for its further development. 


The determination of the Indigo soils of Bihar.—By W. A. 
DAVIs. 


Notwithstanding an increase in area under indigo in Bihar within the 
past year the yield has decreased. An examination of records of yields 
from certain factories show that this decrease in yield both of seed and of 
indigo has been continuing for some time. ‘This the author holds to be 
due to a doficiency in available phosphates in the Bihar indigo soils. He 
discusses the influence of unfavourable climatic conditions and of water- 
logging on the crop and contends that these will not account for reduc- 
tion of yield and appearance of the wilt disease. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that unless superphosphate manuring is immediately adopted on an 
extensive scale it is practically certain that in the next few years the 
ns 0 crops will fall off enormously each year until they reach a very low 

vel. 

The author also discusses the profitability of using superphosphate at 
present prices, the methods of application, and the venoral question of 
the future of the indigo industry. ° 


The improvement of ‘ Tinnevellies"’ cotton.—Sy R. 
THOMAS. 


The author after giving a short description of the two species which 
go to make up Tinnevellies cotton and of the area where they are grown 
enumerates the main lines of work for the improvement of cotton cultiva- 
tion in this area which have been takon up by the Madras Department of 
Agriculture. These lines of work are as follows :— 


(a} The seloction of unit strains of cotton and the propagation and 
: Sun aaen of the best selections on the largest possible 
scale. 
4) The co-operative sale of cotton. 

tay The formation of co operative seed unions which undertake the 
propagation and distribution of improved straine. 

(@) The introduction of drill sowing implements. 

(¢) The eradication of a low grade cotton of the ** Neglectum " 
type. a : 


the methods 
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Forest Insect conditions in India.—By C. F. C. Berson. 


A comparison of forest insect conditions in British India with those 
in forest regions of other parts of the world. shows that Indian foreate are 
farless seriously menaced by primary insect pests (t.¢. whichare able to 
attack and kill healthy forest trees), than are the forests of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Canada. In tho forest areas of Central 
Europe the principal primary pests are (a) defoliators, «7. the Nun, 
Moth, the Pine Caterpillars, the Brown-tail and Gold-tail Moth. and (bh) 
bark-beetles, e.g. the T'ypogrtipher beetle, the pine bark-beetle, the apruce 
bark-beetle. 

In North America and Canada primary pests inélude among (a) 
defoliators, the Large Larch Sawfly, the Spruce Gudworm, the Gypsy and 
Brown-tail moths, and among (5) bark beetles, several conifericolous 
species of the genus Dendroctonus. 

As a result of the depredations of the defoliators and borers above 
mentioned, hundreds of square miles of forest have been from time to time 
completely destroyed, both in the virgin forests of North America and 
the artificial forests of Central Enrope, 

Indian forests on the other hand, though abundantly supplied with 
pests capable of causing serious technical injuries te living trees and to 
timber, do not possess species which are able to kill off healthy trees 
over appreciably large areas. The past history of forest management in 
India also indicates that extensive outbreaks of endemic secondary species 
are of rare occurrence. These conditions of inter-relationship between 
forest insects and their hosts would appear to be normal in forests of 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

The absence of primary insect damage in India is attributed partly 
to the present sylvicultural methods which protects the crop against 
fire and irregular or excessive fellings. and which have not yet extensively 
altered the natural facies of the primitive forest. The more recent work- 
ing plans, however, tend towards the production of artificial forests in 
which the irregularly stocked uneven-aged natural forest is replaced by a 
series of uniform even-aged crops with an increased proportion of the 
valuable species. Such forests are more liable to serious insect injury, and 
it is in them that we may expect to find the existing secondary posta 
assuming under epidemic conditions the role of primary peats. 


The Burmese Sesamum varieties: Notes on their variation 
and growth.—By A. McK ERRAL. 


Aiter discussing the literature dealing with this crop and the im- 
portance of Sesamum to Burmese agriculture, the author proceeds to 
describe the different varieties grown in Burma and their variations, usi 
as « basis material collected from the principal Sesamum districts and 
grown at the Talkon Agricultural Station. he subject ig dealt with 
under the following heads:—The leaf, branching habit, cq@lour of the 
flower, the capsule, colour of the vegetative parts, pubeseance and 
seed colour. * 4) 

The description is followed by 4 tentative classification of the 
Burmese Seeamums based on the branching habit, vegetative period and 
colour of the seed and a discussion of the abnormalities which occur. In 
in the author discusses the possibilities of improvement, more 


especially through single plant selection. ; 
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organistn of indigenous growth even if rudimentary in character,—the 
Patti, as it is styled. It is only a nucleus of co-operation, but represents 
an admirable and, for its modest scope, efficacious framework for some 
vary olementary yet none the less pressing improvements in agriculture. 
A brief attempt is here made to show how these improvements material- 


iso, by working out a typical case in an important section of these 
provinces. } 







Unevenness of individual plants in field crops, partly due 
to position of seed in the sidtna while sowing or plant- 
ing —By M. L. Kuckarnr. 


_ The great thing to be aimed at in scientific farming, is to get a 
uniform crop. If the land is rich the crop may be bumper, if it is poor 
the crop may be poor in general, But actually such is not the case. 
The growth of individual plants in’a field crop is universally seen to 
vary considerably, some being tall and some short. Several reasons are 
assigned for this variation, viz. condition of soil, depth of seed put in, 
amount of moisture, amount of air, etc., etc. A new reason, viz. 
‘* Position of seed in the ground while sowing or planting must have 
some effect on the early or late germination and consequent variation in 
the growth of plants,” suggested itself to the writer. He accordingl 
started experiments on field scale on sugar-cane, with single eye-bud with 
the eye-buds placed upwards. The experiments seem to be promising. 
Further, he has taken up pot experiments of planting various other seeds, 
such as, cotton, gramsan, wheat, jowar, maize, etc., etc.. with the 
apices in different positions, viz. upwards. sideways and downwards. 
Interesting results are being observed, regarding early or late germina 
tion and carrying up seed-coat, ete., according to positions of the seeds. 
Further pot experiments are in progress for detailed information. 


Note on dissections of sugarcane stools, and the varying 
character of canes in the same clump.—BSy C. A. 
BARBER. 


This is a note dealing with the known differences of sugarcanes of 
the same variety in the field when collecting samples for analysis and 
study. It shows that such differences are inherent ineach variety, and 
traces their origin to there being branches of different orders in each 
clump. The branches of higher orders are thicker, have longer joints and 
are poorer in sugar content, and their visible differences are clearly 
shown in lantern slices, 

The branching of the cane stool is discussed, and it is shown that this 
varies in different groups of canes, so as to be a character of sone impor- 
tance in classification. Branching formulae are presented for some 
classes, and it is sean that there is a regular progression from that for the 
wild Saccharurms, through different classes of indigenous Indian canes, to 
the thick canes of the tropics. 


The spraying of tea in North-East India.—By A. C. 
TUNSTALL. 


The treatment of pests and blights of tea in North-East India by 
spraying has only recently been eetomely cousicero The climate of the 
tea districts and the special nature of the grorts of the tea plant render 

raying a difficult operation. The situation of the gardens in some 
districts renders co-operation necessary in the treatment of man epidemic 
diseases. A co-operative scheme has been favourably received by the 
e district. The spraying machinery formerly in use on tea 
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gardens needed special adaptation to the conditions. ‘The spray fluids 
must not be such as are likely to cause harm to consumers of the manu- 
factured tea. Machines and fluids must be very simple to use as the 
managers on tea gardens are unable to give continuous supervision to any 
one operation. Dry dust spraying could be a very economical method of 
treating peste and blights if a satisfactory powder were forthcoming. 


Rhizoctonia in Jute: the inhibiting effect of Potash 
manuring.—By R. 8S. Frsrow. 


The results of an investigation into the manurial requirements of jute 
indicate a connection between the incidence of attacks of the fungus 
Rhizoctonia on the crop and the potash content of the soil. 

North-Eastern India comprises two great soil divisions, riz. (1) the 
new alluvium, which consists of silt recently deposited by rivers and (2) 
the old alluvium. which is a red laterite soil of much more ancient 
origin. 

The new alluvium, which generally contains no free carbonate of 
lime, is well supplied with lime salts, and is often very rich in phosphoric 
acid and in potash. The average percentage of potash is about 0-7, and 
individual samples have been found to contain as much as 2°0°%. In 
the silt tract, jute is commonly grown on the same land for several years 
in succession, but it is rare to see more than an individual plant, here and 
there. suffering from Rhizoctonia. 

The red soil tract or ** old alluvium’ differs widely from the silt, 
being very deficient in lime and phosphoric acid. The total potash 
content averages about 0-3%, which would be considered, and indeed 
appears to be, sufficient for fodder and pulse crops. On the other hand, 
jute is liable to suffer seriously from Rhizoctonia and, on two eccasions, 
only extravagant manuring with cowdung and nitrate of potash saved 
young crops of valuable pure lines. This experience led to more detailed 
investigation, and it was ultimately found, that the inhibiting effect, on 
Rhizoctonia, of the manures supplied, was due to the potash. It has 
also been found that the application of 100 pounds of K.O per acre on the 
red soil at Dacca increases the yield of fibre by about 30%. 

In 1917 jute was grown on a series of plots at Dacca for the third yoar 
in succession. The plots which received special potash manuring never 
contained as much as 1%, of plants suffering from Rhizoctonia while 
nearly LO°, of the plants im plots to which no potash salts had been 
applied were always diseased. 

In collaboration with the Imperial Mycologist the work is being 


extended in other directions and suggestive results have been obtained. 


Immunity and Disease in Plants.—By FE. J. Buruer. 
It is necessary to distinguish between the avoidance of disease, the 


endurance of disease, and true immunity or resistance to discase. a 

__ Several instances are given of the ways in which plants may avoid a 
disease to which they are not in any way truly resiatant. : may be 
grown im areas with conditions of climate which the . 
stand, it being shown that many of our most 
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s The structural characters of importance in specific cases are detailed, 

and examples given of their modification by external conditions such as 
light, humidity, and nutrition. 
“aia The physiological characters which influence immunity are more 
a cult to define, but are undoubtedly the most important class of 
acepee im the majority of cases. They are connected with the nature of 
the cell contents, not with the characters of the walls or other structural 
peculiarities. Somotimes the living part of the contenta—the protoplasm 
—ls chiefly involved ; sometimes the non-living part—uesually substances 
dissolved in the cell sap—is more important. Amongst these substances, 
tannin and organic acids are shown to occupy a prominent place. 

The relative resistance to specific diseases of different varieties of 
Plants is discussed, and indications given of the physiological characters 
most probably concerned. 

_ The external conditions which modify physiological resistance are 
chiefly climatic and nutritional. Resistance in one locality does not 
necessarily imply resistance to the same disease in another locality. Soil 
ia often important, the influence of calcareous soils being particularly 
evident in several diseases. Nutrition often has a strong influence on 
disease and there ix a very wide field for further research in thix direction. 
It is shown that all three of the more important plant foods obtained 
throngh the roots—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium—may, acecord- 
ing as they are present in excess or are deficient. have a marked influence 
on susceptibility to disease. How they act is not known, and attention 
is drawn to this problem as one on which Agricultural Chemists might 
throw much light if they could show how specific fertilisers influence the 
chemical composition of the plant cell. 


Bacteriotoxins in soils.—By C. M. HurcHinson. 

The future of applied entomology.—By F. M. How err. 
Northern cotton.—By G. R. Hirson. 

Improvement of cotton in the Punjab.—8y D Mine. 


An account of a year’s working of a large Indian estate 
(Pusa, Bihar) —By G. S. Henperson. 


Some problems arising from the successful introduction of 
American cotton in the Western Punjab.—By W. 
ROBERTS. 


Some factors affecting efficiency in the use of canal water. 
—By W. Rornertrs and FE. FauLtKNER. 


‘Some observations about soils of the North-East India tea 
districts.—By G. D. Hope. 
Soil surveys in the Punjab.—#y B. N. Winspon. 
Beginnings in insect physiology and their economic signifi- 
cance —By S. K. Sex. 
Manures in relation to soils and crop production in the 
Central Provinces —By D. CLouston— ia 
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Section of Physics and Mathematics. 


President(—Dr. Watt Monawman, M.A., Professor of Physics, 
W.A.O. College, Aligarh. 


(Presidential Address.) 
Recent PROGRESS IN MaGneto-Optics. 


In opening our proceedings to-day, allow me at the outset 
to express my deep sense of the honour the Indian Science 
Congress has conferred upon me in asking me to preside over 
this section and in giving me the privilege of addressing you 
on a scientific subject. 

As you know. the topics of the addresses vary from vear 
to year and the variation is due to the predilection of the 
individual president. The. types of addresses are not many. 
An address may deal with an account of some particular 
research or with the general progress of science. Jt may refer 
to recent discovery, or to those particular parts of it that have 
engaged the personal study of the president Lastly, it may 
deal with some controversial matter. 

I think, we have in our meeting those who wish to hear 
something of the most recent developments of scientific labour 
and to get a general survey of modern advances in some one or 
other of the branches of sciences to which our section is 
devoted. 

The subject of my address is "' Recent Progress in Magneto- 
Optics.”” We know that the short period 1895-96 marked the 
turning of several new chapters in the history of physics. The 
epoch-making discovery of X-Rays by Rontgen was immediately 
followed by the equally remarkable discovery of Radio-Activity 
by Becquerel. It is true that Faraday’s discovery of the effect 
of magnetism on light dates back to 1846, but it was in 1896 
that Zeeman, following in the footsteps of Faraday, discovered 
the effect known after his name, and laid the foundations of 
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have been made by English physicists. This can be explained 
perhaps in this way. A large part of the work in modern 
physics for the last 20 vears has been intimately connected 
with the problem of the structure of the atom, and among 
several very powerful methods of attack developed for solving 
the problem, those of radio-activity and X-Rays absorbed the 
attention of the British scientists, in whose hands they have 
yielded such wonderful results. The only literature on magneto- 
optics available in the English language consists of an admir- 
able monograph by Zeeman published in 1912. Since that 
time some further work has been done and it is proposed to 
give here a brief outline of the recent progress made and to 


ereview a few of the more important results obtained. 


My esteemed friends, the mathematicians, should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that though the subject is primarily an 
experimental one, it is a subject in which theory and experi- 
ment have gone hand in hand—the mathematical theory 
predicting results verified by experiment, suggesting modifica- 
tions in the theory accepted by the mathematicians. No one 
is more indebted to the mathematical genius of Lorentz and 
Voigt than Zeeman himself. 


Instruments of Observation. 


For the successful observation of the magnetic resolution 
of spectrum lines, three essentials are requisite: (1) a bright 
source of light, (2) a high resolving power and (3) a strong 
magnetic field. 

As for (1) spark, are, arc in vacuum and flames remain the 
principal sources of light. The Wehnelt cathode lamp as 
devised by the writer has proved a very satisfactory source of 
fine and bright lines suitable for this purpose and the lamp has 
been successfully used by some American, German and Japanese 
investigators. 

As for (2) gratings, Fabry and Perots’ etalons and 
interferometers, Lummers’ plates and Michelson’s echelon still 
remain the chief spectroscopic accessories. Rowlands’ con- 
cave grating is yielding its place to Michelson’s plane grating 
and the ‘crossed spectra’’ produced by crossing spectra 
from any two of the above named high-resolving apparatus 
are proving useful in removing ambiguities and eliminating 
‘‘ Ghosts ”’. 

And lastly for (3) the Du Bois magnet has been improved 
upon by Weiss who by the use of specially designed pole-pieces 
of ferro-cobalt and slip coils has obtained field strengths as 
high as 40 to 50 kilogauss. Deslandres and Perot have 
recently suggested several methods of producing intense mag- 
netic fields. One of them consists of adding a magnetising coil 
to a Weiss magnet. Another method consists of allowing a 
very large current to circulate round an insulated strip of high 
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conductivity metal (silver or copper) cooled by a liquid—no 
iron being employed at all. They hope to produce a field of 
100,000 gauss. Professor Kammerlingh Onnes has suggested 
the use of liquid air or liquid hydrogen for cooling the coil and 
hopes to obtain still higher fields. There is no doubt that the 
employment of very high fields would unravel some of the 
perplexing mysteries and allow us to understand the magnetic 
phenomena much better. ; 


Direct Effect. 


Since Zeeman’s paper on the doublets and triplets in the 
spectrum produced by external magnetic fields, scores of ini- 
portant papers have appeared embodying the results of more or. 
less systematic work on the magnetic resolution of spectrum 
lines. Almost all the elements have been investigated, and 
though many lines have baffled investigation, a larze number 
have vielded results which are highly interesting. 

The accumulated data indicate that spectrum lines split 
up into types which are fairly well classified and which, independ- 
ent of any spectrum formula. prove that the lines of a series 
are grouped together. Hence the use of the magnetic resolu- 
tions in the study of spectral series. However, the study of 
the Zeeman effect has not resulted in the discovery of the laws 
of distribution in the spectra of non-series lines. 

Most of the investigators of the Zeeman effect have con- 
fined themselves to the study of lines in the visible region of 
the spectrum only. The reason is not far to seek. Almost all 
the apparatus of high resolving power embodying the principle 
of interference, are usually made of glass and are obviously 
not suitable for observation in the ultra-violet or infra-red 
regions. 

Quite recently Nagaoka and Takamine have taken ap the 
study of the Zeeman effect in the ultra-violet region and have 
investigated a few lines. Croze, on the other hand, has ex- 
tended his examination of the lines and bands of hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, into the infra-red as faras the photo- 
graphic methods allow—up to <=9000 A.U. The need for 
further research in these directions is evident. 

There is yet another direction in which the need of further 
observation is great. Up to the present, different investigators 
have employed fields of different strengths and very few lines — 
have been systematically studied in a field of gradually increas- 
ing strength simply because very intense fields are not easy to 
produce and very weak fields Lat dt the highest recedes f | 
power of the spectroscope for the detection of the smal 
magnetic resolutions. “ 

: It isa well-known fact, that some of the spectrum lines 
ske-very cobaplac in structure (of; mercury green line, fouiA te 
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be composed of a principal line and nine satellites), Hull, 
Nagaoka and Janicki have shown that satellites show a regular 
spacing, obey a definite relation as regards their distance from 
the principal line and are periodic in occurrence, indicating 
some sort of coupling of the electrons or the possible mutual 
action of vibrating electrons. 

The observation of the Zeeman effect of these satellites 
has always been a fascinating study as likely to give a clue to 
the mechanism of radiation and the production of spectrum 
lines. Mereury lines being easily observed, have been inves- 
tigated by more than one observer and recently Lunelund. 
Nagaoka and Takamine have carefully followed the whole course 
of the change in the lines from weak to strong magnetic fields 
and have shown that the separation of lines is not generally 
subject to the law of linear proportionality to the magnetic 
field (as expected from the simple theory of Lorentz) including 
the singular case in which change of wave length is proportional 
to the square of the magnetic field. The satellites gradually 
tend to oscillate to the branches of the principal line when the 
field is sufficiently increased. Erochin finds that the line Ha of 
hydrogen behaves in a similar way. 

Voigt, assuming a simple coupling with an electron. has 
shown mathematically that the change should take place at the 
first proportional to the square of the field and then according 
to a hyperbolic law, Nagaoka has discussed the possible origin 
of satellites in the light of the Zeeman and the Stark effects. 
and shows many of the results to be consistent with Voigt's 
theory of the vibrations of electrons in an isotropic, quasi- 
elastic electric field. 

Houston's suggestion as to the origin of the satellites is an 
interesting one. He thinks that satellites may in some cases 
be caused by sudden changes of amplitude or phase in an oscilla- 
tor of one definite period. 

The writer employing a Wehnelt cathode lamp as the 
source of bright-fine are lines in vacuum and using a powerful 
Echelon grating, observed Zeeman effect of the satellites of 
several lines of different elements in weak magnetic fields. 
Many curious results were observed, e.g. the disappearing of 
satellites, the appearance of new lines, the merging together of 
two lines into one, and finally, the departure of the magnetic 
separation from the law of linear proportionality. In some 
cases, notably with the six satellites of the bismuth blue line, 
a veritable ‘dance’ of lines in the magnetic field was observed. 
Nagaoka and Takamine are continuing their investigation of 
the satellites. pe : 

Apart from these anomalies, several satellites resolve into 
triplets, quadruplets, sixtuplets and follow Runge’s rule. The 
resolution of CdA =5,086 has been observed and measured in a 


field of only 300 gauss. 
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Band Spectra. 


The study of the magnetic resolution of band spectra is of 
great interest, because, at one time it was thought that unlike 
line spectra they are not of electronic origin. For a very long 
time, repeated investigations failed to show the evidence of 
the Zeeman effect in the case of individual lines of which the 
band spectra are formed. Dufour found that some of the 
bands were sensitive to the magnetic field. Fortrat has 
recently shown that the apparent absence of the Zeeman effect 
in band spectra was due to insufficient strength of the magnetic 
field employed, and that when a field of 40,000 or 50,000 
gauss is employed, certain displacements. are detected but 
there 15 no division and no polarisation. Deslandres and J. 
d’Azambuja have investigated the behaviour of water-vapour 
and nitrogen and have observed that while there was no sign 
of doubling of the ravs, there was a decided displacement of 
all the lines. The latest work shows that the study of the 
action of magnetic fields permits band spectra to be divided 
into two classes—those which show the Zeeman effect and 
those which do not. Among the latter, all those which have 
been investigated up to the present time in intense fields have 
their lines slightly displaced by the field in a manner which 
varies from one series to another, but always in the same way 
for the same series. With regard to others, which show the 
Zeeman effect, identical separations are found for the heads 
of any particular series. These facts show that the distribution 
into series has a true physical significance. 

Very recently Deslandres and Burson examined the spec- 
trum of the blue cone of an oxycoalgas flame in magnetic field 
of varying strength and detected complicated phenomena. 
Separation into polarised components as in the ordinary 
Zeeman effect was observed, in addition to special displace- 
ments, and simplifications of the doublets similar to those des- 
cribed by Paschen and Back and Fortrat. F. Croze examining 
the lines and bands of the common gases comes to the con- 
clusion that, given sufficiently intense field and sufficiently hig 
dispersion, resolution should in all probability always be 
possible and that there is no criterion for the existence or non- 


existence of the Zeeman effect. : | 
In the case of complex spectra like the second spectrum 
of hydrogen, a systematic study of the Zeeman effect has 
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spectra of H and N showed little or no Stark effect. Later it 
was found that some of the lines are unaffected, others instead 
of being resolved into components are shifted either toward the 
red or toward the violet. This is in agreement with Dufour’s 
measurement of the Zeeman effect. 

Dissymmetries. 

The position and intensities of the components of the 
normal triplet can be deduced very easily from the simple 
electronic theory of Lorentz. 

Zeeman was the first to suggest and to observe that dis- 
symmetries of the intensities of the components existed. Voigt, 
on theoretical grounds, predicted a different kind of dissym- 
metry to be noticed in weak fields only and not observable in 
strong fields. 

Zeeman, Winawar, Risco, Koerner and others have ob- 
served several dissymmetries both in place as well as in intensity 
and in emission as well as in absorption lines. Some of them 
have been explained away as due to errors in the adjustment of 
the apparatus, pressure-variation in the source of light and 
observational crrors. But there is no doubt that there are 
genuine dissymmetries which present many serious difficulties 
and compel us to modify the simple theory of Lorentz. 

Paschen and Back and Voigt have tried to explain these 
dissymmetries by attributing them either to the coupling be- 
tween electrons with different frequency or to a change in the 
structure of the radiating particles under the influence of the 
magnetic field. Itis obyious that the real explanation cannot be 
furnished until the mechanism of radiation has been properly 
understood. 

The observed facts point either to the complicated struc- 
ture of the atom itself or to the complexity of structure of 
configurations of electrons circulating round a nucleus. 


Complex Magnetic Resolutions. 


It was found very soon after the discovery of the Zeeman 
effect that beside the normal triplet, there exist several com- 
plicated types of magnetic resolution and that the normal triplet 
is rather an exception than the rule. Lines were shown to split 
up into 4, 5, 6, 9 or even a score of components. 

The value of e/m, deduced from the normal triplet by 
assuming Lorentz’s theory, agreed well with the value found 
by independent methods, giving thereby the strongest support 
to the electronic origin of spectra. But the complex types 
gave confusing results and this chaotic state was reduced to 
order by the researches of a host of investigators led by Runge 
and Paschen, and it was shown that even the more complex 
cases exhibited certain relatively simple features.  Prest 
found that all the lines of a given series and of homologous series 
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of different elements are decomposed by the magnetic field in 
the same manner and, if drawn to the scale of the frequencies, 
the resolutions are identical. Runge stated that the complex 
magnetic resolutions are in simple relation with the normal 
value of em. 

It may be mentioned here that the remarkable progress 
made in spectroscopy by the establishment of serial relations 
in spectrum lines by Balmer, Runge, Rydberg, Kayser, Paschen 
and Ritz and others has a very strong bearing on the magnetic 
resolution of lines, 

We have seen how, independent of a spectrum formula, the 
magnetic resolutions prove that the lines of a series are grouped 
together. Any theory of complex magnetic resolution must 
first explain the ernission of spectra and the series of spectral 
lines. Now the common limit and other numerical relations 
between the different series of the same element indicate that 
the different emission centres have some dynamie coupling and 
Rydberg’s universal constant indicates a structural element 
common to all. The remarkable discovery of characteristic 
X-ray spectra photographed and investigated by Moseley and 
others showed that the principal lines in the spectra of a large 
number of elements were connected by a remarkably simple 
relation—a result also derivable from Bohr's Theory. 


The Inverse Effect. 


The Inverse effect, i.e. the magnetic resolution of absorp- 
tion lines, is of great importance, firstly because it is easily 
intelligible and secondly because it has a direct application in 
astrophysics. 

In this branch too Voigt has led the way, and as already 
hinted at, offered a theory consistent with observed facts. 
Zeeman'’s monograph gives all the important work done in this 
branch. 

Hansen has recently carried out in Géttingen an elaborate 
investigation of the phenomena associated with the inverse 
Zeeman effect of the D-lines and the red Li-lines. He has 
studied the longitudinal, circular and the transversal linear 
double refraction with a magnetically dispersed absorption line 
and investigated the dependence of the phenomena on the field 
strength and the density of the vapour in the flame used. The 
results are in most cases in agreement with those of previous 
observers and confirm Voigt’s theories. The discovery of the 
Zeeman effect in the sunspot spectra and the demonstration of 
the existence of solar-magnetic fields, gave a special zest to the 
investigation of the Zeeman effect in directions inclined to the 
field and making an angle with it. Zeeman and Winawar 
carried out a systematic study of this phenomenon. Voigt and 
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very slightly inclined to the lines of force and observed the 
inverse effect of the D, and D, lines, thus extending the 
observations of Zeeman and Winawar. 

It is remarkable to note the attention the D-lines have 
received from many investigators. Without exaggeration it 
may be said, that D-lines are the best studied of all the 
spectrum lines and most fruitful in their results. 


Anomalous Zeeman Effect. 


I have already referred to dissymmetries and shifts noticed 
by various observers. Here I refer to other anomalies of a 
different kind. Paschen and Back showed in 1912, that the 
lines of a very close series doublet or triplet influence each 
other in a very peculiar manner. When a sufficiently intense 
magnetic field is applied, a normal triplet is seen instead of 
an expected superposition of the types of separation of the 
separate lines. Such normal triplets in place of the expected 
complex types were observed in oxygen, hydrogen, sodium, 
lithium and other elements. Croze, Kent and the writer also 
observed similar simplification of lines in the magnetic-field. 

Fortrat recently found that in weak magnetic fields 
sodium doublets are resolved into components according to 
Preston’s rule, but in strong fields the several components 
give rise to normal triplet. He also showed that a large 
number of naturally multiple lines in the band spectra are 
simplified by the action of the magnetic field. It appears that 
both a doublet and a triplet behave in sufficiently strong 
fields as if formed of a simple line. 

Paschen and Back suggest that the vibrations corres- 
ponding to simple lines, whose magnetic separations are all 
normal, are stable while the vibrations causing doublets or 
triplets, ete., are unstable and forced. The smaller the differ- 
ence in frequency the greater the instability. The cause of the 
emission of the particular arrangement of lines is at the same 
time the cause of their abnormal magnetic separation. A 
strong magnetic field may, in the case of close lines, upset the 
equilibrium and change of type in the single line with the 
resulting normal separation. 
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deviations observed. Thus a normal triplet may come from a 
single line or from a very close doublet or triplet and appear 
where a complex magnetic type would be expected. 

A highly interesting paper has recently been published by 
Becker on the complex Zeeman effect. Guided by his investi- 
gations on series spectra, Becker has been led to an explanation 
previously suggested by Preston, Drude and others. 

His fundamental! hypothesis is that the complex effect of a 
line giving more than three components is due tothe complexity 
in the structure of the parent line, which is supposed to consist 
of a number of components of nearly equal frequency. Each 
of these gives rise to a Zeeman triplet of norma! or nearly 
normal type. It is assumed that the number of components 
in the parent line equals the number of p-components, each 
of the latter being accompanied by two s-components. Such a 
triplet is called a ‘ reduced triplet."” The application of the 
hypothesis leads to the investigation of two propositions : (1) 
in any complex Zeeman effect the number of s-components is 
twice the number of p-components, (2) these Zeeman com- 
ponents may be arranged insymmetrical “‘reduced triplets,”’ 
one for each p-component, of normal or nearly normal 
interval. Taking Voigt’s scheme of complex types, it is found 
that eight of the twelve types satisfy both propositions ; two 
others satisfy the first ; another requires further experimental 
investigation and the remaining one affords an experimental 
test of the truth of the two propositions. This case is where 
a circularly right-handed polarised component falls on a cir- 
cularly left-handed polarised component, such a double com- 
ponent should be unpolarised when viewed along the lines of 
force. Thisexpectation was verified experimentally. Becker 
applies his hypothesis to iron and titanium spectra and gets 
very satisfactory results. But he is unable to give any 
explanation for the unsymmetrical distribution of the intensities 
in the components of the reduced triplet, the separation of 
p-components and the abnormal Zeeman intervals, and above 
all, of the facts noticed by Paschen and Back and others. 


The Stark Effect. 


It was in the autumn of 1913 that Stark observed the 
effect of an electric field on the resolution of spectrum lines, 
an effect analogous to the Zeeman effect, and found that lines 
are split up into a number of components, the number being 
different for different lines, even for those belonging to the 
same series. Stark observed from 18 to 28 components for 
the different hydrogen lines. During the short time following 
the discovery of this effect, a large amount of data has been 
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the simultaneous effects of the electric and magnetic fields on 
the electrons of Voigt’s atom lead to the simple superposition 
of the Zeeman and the Stark effects. Garbasso has found 
this to be the case with Ha lines of hydrogen. 

The chief importance of the Stark effect like the Zeeman 
eflect to which it is closely allied, lies in its furnishing new 
and most important information and criteria for constructing 
and judging any atomic models. Epstein has recently given a 
very successful theory of the Stark effect, based on Sommer- 


feld’s work while Bohr’s atomic model has yielded some 
interesting results. 


Some Correlated Phenomena. 


The discovery of solar magneto-optics by Hale has put into 
the hands of astronomers a very potent method of solar research. 
Stormer recently showed that while the Zeeman effect can be 
easily observed in the sun, there is no appreciable Stark effect. 
Deslandres explains the absence of the electric field by suppos- 
ing that the sun’s atmosphere is composed of different levels 
of opposite charges and that the Zeeman effect is perhaps due 
to galvanic and not to convection currents. 

Humphreys and Mohler proved, about the same time as 
Zeeman made his great discovery, that under the influence of 
external pressure, many lines in the are and spark spectrum 
are subjected to a slight pressure displacement. No close 
relation between this pressure-shift and the magnetic resolution 
has been detected but some relation has been suspected by 
various persons. The work of King, Duffield and others has 
been extended recently by T. Van Lohuizen who tries to find 
out a simple proportionality between the Zeeman effect and 
the pressure-shift. More observations are required before the 
comparison of the two effects can be carried out. 


Various Theories. 
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rotation of the plane of polarisation, the Faraday effect, the 
magnetic double refraction and the ordinary resolution of lines 
are but different phases of the same phenomenon, one being 
the measure of the others Voigt and his pupils, among whom 
the names of Drude and Ritz stand out so prominently, have 
earried out elaborate theoretical and experimental researches 
and have added vastly to our knowledge of magneto-optics. 
Ritz not only gave a brilliant theory of the origin of series in 
spectra, but explained their magnetic resolutions as well. 
According to him, the Zeeman effect is the result of the 
precessional motion of the Ritz oscillators round the direction 
of the external magnetic field. 

Voigt has introduced into the Lorentz’s equations terms 
expressing a resistance, a quasi-elastic force and by choosing 
suitable constants and allowing for the effect of the coupling 
of the electrons and by imagining the motion of the electrons 
to be constrained in various ways and by assuming different 
forms for the kinetic and potential energies of the electrons, 
developed a theory which explains most of the observed resolu- 
tions both normal and anomalous, simple and complex. 

Enough has been said to show that magneto-optics proved 
a very fruitful means of attacking the problem of atomic 
structure and the various observations have helped in correlat- 
ing disjointed facts, in giving a peep into the structure of the 
atom which proved to be highly complicated. Other methods 
of investigation were discovered and successfully employed by 
various workers in the field of science. The remarkable facts 
of radio-activify and especially the scattering of the a and 8 
rays revealed many a hidden secret. The characteristic X- 
radiations opened up several fresh avenues of approach and 


the photo-electric effect, the Doppler effect for the canal-rays 


and the recently discovered Stark effect have supplied most 
ingenious and useful weapons of attack. New theories of 


radiation were found necessary, as the old Newtonian mechanics 


had no place for the Quantum hypothesis requiring a belief in 
the discontinuous nature of energy. 
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ing Bohr’s equations and the Quantum hypothesis, there is no 
place left for the quasi-elastic oscillating electrons which func- 
tion as energy sources for the series lines, although used in all 
theories for the explanation of the Zeeman effect from Lorentz 
to Voigt. 

Conclusion, 

Thus in tracing the recent progess in a single branch of 
physics, we see how the various mysteries are gradually being 
solved and how knowledge advances by slow steps. ‘The various 
anomalies and complexities defy our attempts but do not lessen 
our confidence in the ultimate success of our pursuit. Science 
believes in Tyndall's ery of ‘‘ Commotion before stagnation, the 
leap of the torrent before the stillness of the swamp ’’—and 
makes and anmakes theories every day to explain the observed 
facts and to predict results never observed before. And in 
catching a glimpse of the sub-atomic world through the window 
thrown open by the study of magneto-optics, we realize the 
truth of the saying of Seneca :-— 

““Nature does not allow us to explore her sanctuaries all 
at once. We think we are initiated but we are still only on 
the threshold.”’ 


On the displacement of the lines in the Solar spectrum 
towards the red.—_ By J. EveRsHeD. 


l. The want of exact coincidence between the lines in solar and 
terrestrial spectra was firat observed by Rowland, and this was later 
explained as due to a pressure in the reversing layer of about six atrnos- 
sheres. 

; 2. Researches at Kodaikanal have shown that the pressure in the 
reversing layer cannot exceed, and is probably lees than, one atmos- 
phere; also that the displacement of the lines is probably due to a 
desconding motion of the gases amounting to about 0-5 to 1 kilometer per 


second. 
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shifts for certain lines are readily explained on the hypothesis of a general 
recessive motion of the solar pases; but this implies an Earth effect. 

7. Evidence is being sought which will either verify or disprove an 
Earth effect. This can be obtained by observing the wave lengths of the 
lines in the spectrum of Venus when tho planet is reflecting light from the 
hidden face of the Sun; and it is hoped eventually to secure data which 
will show which of the two hypotheses is false. 


Improved formulae and methods for Fabry and Perot’s 
interferometer.—Ay T. Royps. 


The formulae previously published involve the determination of the 
quantities, the focal length of the objective used to focus the interference 
rings on the slit of the auxiliary spectograph, and the magnification of the 
spectograph, in addition to measuring the diameters of the rings. By a 
simple transformation, however, these two quantities can be eliminated. 

A formula suitable for the measurement of emuall changes of wave 
length is given. 

A simple method of adjusting the interferometer is suggested but its 
sensitiveness has not yet been thoroughly tested. 


On the use of Ritz’s method for finding the vibration 


frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes.— 
By N. K. Masumpar. 


The object of the writer is to show how reliable resulta about the 
vibration-frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes can be 
obtained by the use of a method, the germs of which are found in Lord 
Ravyleigh’s writings, and which was first clearly expounded by Ritz. 

It is believed that no previous writer has applied this method to 
determine the vibration-frequencies of heterogencous strings and mem- 
branes, although the method has found applications to numerous other 
problems by many investigators, including Ritz himself, who considered 
the vibration of plates, Prof. A. E. H. Love, who studied the theory of 
tides, Prof. Kelahine and Dr. Reinstein. | 
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On the use and effect of sealing-wax in the construction of 
the window of a vacuum tube, in which cathode rays are 
produced by a series of high tension electric discharges. 
—By 8. 8S. NEnrRv. , 
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more specially so in viow of the close quantitative relation which Geiger 
and Nuttall have found to exist between the ranges and the transforma- 
tion constants of the parent substances. Hitherto the ranges of a 
particles have been determined by various workers by an electrical ora 
scintillation method. In the method described in the present paper, a 
cut pice of Wratten and Wainwright lantern plate is fixed in a suitable 
holder at one end of a metallic air-chamber, while « particles are allowed 
to enter the chamber at the opposite end through a mica window and fall 
perpendicularly upon the sensitive film. The chamber is placed in a 
powerful magnotic field to deflect away the a rays. It communicates with 
a pump, drying tubes and a manometer. By a series of experiments, the 
eritical pressure within the air-chamber at which the impression on the 
sensitive plate ix just produced,or just faila to be produced, is determined. 
Only preliminary experiments have so far been carried out, but these show 
clearly that the i are a few millimeters longer than the values already 
assigned to them. he following advantages are claimed for the phote- 
graphic method :— 

1. Itis more objective and less subjective than any of the other 

methods, 
2. The record is permanent, 
3. The results are cumulative, 


Electric discharge through hydrogen and helium, Pt. I, 
Hydrogen.—By D. N. MacurKk and A. B. Das. © 


In & paper in the Philosophical Transactions for June 1907, Prot. 
M. A. Wilson and Mr. Martyr cribed the behaviour of hydrogen con- 
tained in a vacuum tube of de la Rive's pattern. They found that it was 
dificult to obtain rotation of the electric discharge in such a tube 
(produced by storage cells) although when the contained gas waa air or 
,O, the phenomenon was well defined and on Spy of quantitative 
measurement. Some years ago, while working with an induction coil as 
well as storage cells, I was unable to obtain any rotation atall. I[ was 
then disposed to regard this as an illustration of the general erratic 
behaviour of electric discharge through hydrogen which many physicists 
had previously studied. 

n repea the experiment with tubes of various lengths and 
induction coils of various E.M.Fs.. I found that the rotatory phenomenon 
is observable in hydrogen, as in other gases, but the conditions have to be 
carelully adjusted for the purpose. te 

The object of the present paper is to investigate these conditions and 
to inquire if these can be explained on theoretical grounds. 

The theoretical significance of this law ia noteworthy, and is also 
disqussed. 


* 

On a new method of solving boundary value problems in 
mathematical physics in which the boundary is an ellip- 
soid.—By Bisuut: Buusan Darra. 
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interesting momoir ! entitled, <* On the conduction of heat in an ellipsoid 
of revolution.” é 

I have developed a new method of solving problems of mathematical! 
physics with ellipsoids as boundaries. Recently I have used it for the 
determination of the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid *® For 
the simpler case of an ellipsoid of revolution, the results obtained by my 
method agree with those obtained by the methods of Mathieu and Niven, 
with this exception that I point out a mistake in Prof. Niven’s momoir. 

Further [ have obtained some resulta for (1) the electrical oscillations 
on an ellipsoidal conductor, and (2) the disturbance produced when plain 
waves of sound impinge upon an ellipsoidal obstacle. 


On the stability of pillars in earth.—ABy Cart. E. P. 
HARRISON, 


An investigation into the atability of posts ombedded in concrete 
blocks such as are frequently employed in the construction of temporar 
buildings. Tho problem is attacked mathomatically by giving a small 
general displacement to a concrete block buried in earth. Earth resis- 
tance is assumed to follow the law R=kd, where # is the intensity of the 
pressure on the block due to earth resistance and d is the linear displace- 
ment of the block surface. This law is supported by experiment whence 
the constant & is caleulated. Finally a curve is given by means of which 
= rp of.a concrete block necessary for the foundation of any post is 
obtain 


The hydrodynamical solution for viscous flow in a channel 
of infinite depth and sides inclined at an angle of 60° to 
the horizon.—By S. M. Jacos. 


Elastic Solids under body Forces.—By D. N. Matcrx. 
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Studies in substituted quaternary azonium compounds con- 
taining an asymmetric nitrogen atom, Part III1.—By 
B. K. Sineu. 


The work deseribed in thi , ready 
published. Ss paper is a continuation of that al ¥ 

Phenylmethylethylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of Armstrong and Lowry’s bromocamphorsulphonie acid. 

_ Phenylpropylbenzylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of 
silver salts of Reychler’s camphorsulphonic and Armstrong and Lowry's 
bromocamphorsulphonic acids. In the case of the canmphorsulphonates, 
both db dA and 1B dA salts have been obtained in a pure condition. 

It is also found in the case of the camphorsulphonates, that the two 
salte form solid solutions one in the other, when their composition 
corresponds to 46 per cent dB dA and 54 per cent |B dA component. 

Phenylallylbenzylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of d-camphor-&-sulphonic acid. 

_ The effect of constitution on the optical rotatory power of these 
nitrogen bases is discussed. It is found that Guye's expression connecting 
mass and rotatory power does not hold, but further judgment is reserved 
till more work in this series, which is in progress, is completed. 


Metallic derivatives of alkaloids, Part II.—Ay J. N. 
RAKSHIT. 


Potassium narecotine, sodium cotarnine, potassium cotarnine were 
prepared by boiling the alkaloids with the metals in benzene; sodium 
morphinate and potassium morphinate were prepared by the interaction 
of the hydrates of the metals with the alkaloid in alcohol and water 
respectively, and attempts have been made to prepare metallic deriva- 
tives of quinine and caffeine, but were unsuccessful. 


Synthesis of substances related to carminic acid.—By A.N. 
MELDRUM. 


The author is continuing his work on the synthesis of substances 
related to cochenillic and carminic acids. He is attempting to prepare 
substances which have the carbon skeleton required by Liebermann and 
Voswinckel’s suggested constitution for carminie acid. 


Diketohydrindene, Part I11.—By A Das and B. N. Ghosh. 


idea of synthesising a compound of this type the authors 
eee : y tried the poridanmation of diketohydrindene with 
Cy Hy (CO)a & (CO), phthalic anhydride, but unfortunately the reac- 
Cy Hy tion did not proceed in the way expected. They 
tried to produce the same compound by the condensation of diketohydrin- 
dene with di-ethylphthalate, but here also the reaction gave # compo 
different from the one speared and ddentical with benzoyl «y diketohy- 
drindene, obtained by Schwerin from ethylphthalate and acetophenone. | 
‘The authors tried in this paper the condensations of (1) phthalic, (2) 
benzoic, (3) succinic anhydrides, these three anhydrides being chosen to 
the closed chath aromatic anhydride, open chain aromatic 
dride and closed oes ea aaa dricde res The 
batances obtained are complex in nature 4f 
is thelt appearance, but differ m their physical a 
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Synthesis of pyranole derivatives.—RBy S. C. CHarrerst 
and B. N. GHosa. 


It has been shown that pyranole derivatives can be prepared by the 
condensation of aromatic o-hydroxyaldehydes with substances containing 
the C.0.C_H,.C.O-group. To prove that the reaction is a general one the 
authors have studied the condensation of benzoyl-acetone and acetyl- 
acetone with salicylic aldehyde. It is interesting to note that from 
benzoyLacetone and salicyl aldehyde three distinct substances, two of 
which are isomeric, have been isolated; acetyl acetone and salicylic 
aldehyde yielding two .produgts. The paper deals in addition with tho 
methods of preparation of a number of derivatives of these conden«eation 
products, as also an easy and modified process for the preparation of 


benzoyl acetone, A full discussion of the number of possible isomerides 
has been given in the paper. 


Morindone.—S&y J. L. Smonsen. 


_ The author describes experiments which have been made with the 
object of determining the constitution of morindone. He shows that 


morindone is probably either a hydroxy methyl chryeazin or a hydroxy 
methyl anthrarufin. 


The nitration of 2 and 6 methoxy-m-tolualdehydes and m- 
toluic acids.— By J. L. StmonseEen. 


With the object of synthesising 4+methyl 3-methoxy-o-phthalic acid. 
the author nitrated 2-methoxy-m-tolualdehyde and 2-methoxy-m-toluic 
acid in the expectation that the nitro group would enter ortho to the 
aldehyde or carboxy! groups... This expectation was not real , S-nitro- 
2-mothoxy-m-tolualdehyde d &nitro-2-methoxy-m-toluic acid being 
obtained. The nitration of the 6-methoxy aldehyde and acid was also 
investigated. 


The electrolytic preparation of white lead.—By H. E. 
WATSON. 


An examination has been made of the practical utility of the different 
patents for the electrolytic preparation of white lead. It has been found 
that the majority of them are not workable Further pet Schl conker aro 
being carried out in the cases of methods which yield satisfac i Skee ate 
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from a chernical point of view, to ascertain whether the manufactur 
white lead by their means might prove financially successful in India, in 
view of the high price of acetic acid which is required by nearly all other 


Burmese lead is also being examined with a view to ascertaining ite 
suitability for making white lead. ye a 
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_. The third method examined is that of passing alcohol vapour mixed 
with excess of air over a suitable catalyst at a termmporature between 2° 
and 250°. There is evidence that a good yield of aldehyde is obtained in 
this way. and the experiments are being continued with the object of 
converting this into acid. Details of conditions and vielda are given in 
the paper. 


The evolution of elements —By S. S. Saunt. 


The preliminary growth of elements from the protyle mass proceeded 
by the mutational process of heterogenation. The mother elements being 
formed in this way, they gave rise to a series of daughter products or 
varimtions in accordance with polarity——-the slower the change the more 
electropositive the elements and vice versa. This chanze haa in due time 
given rise to unstable heavy substances, viz. tho radioactive substances. 
heir disintegration does not give rise to allied products or variations. 
but mutations, elements belonging to different groups of the periodic 
table. Tt would seem that preliminary stages of evolution and the 
radioactive process of decay are identical. In both the valency difference 
of one connotes a difference of ane & electron, whereas a valency difference 
of two and a corresponding difference of four in the atomic weight means 
a difference of one He atom in the nucleus content of the two elements. 
The intermediate stage of ovolution has given rise to a series of allied 
preducta in which every mother element differs from its allied producte by 
n He (nm greater than 4). Their presence or absence in the sun and other 
stars can best be explained by the polarity relation, 


Two-cylinder models of the periodic system.—Sy A. N. 
MELDRUM. 


Tho poriodic system of the elements can be inscribed on the surfaces 
of two cylinders which stand side by side and touch one another. This 
was firat done by Crookes. The number of modifications of the periodic 
system is legion and it is impracticable to construct a two-cylinder model 
foreach. Itis possible to make a plane diagram which represents the 
‘* development" of the cylindrical surfaces and in this way any two- 
ovlinder arrangement can easily be studied and be compared with any 
other. Soddy’a echeme leads almost automatically (1) to a division of 
the elements into two sets which are not the same as the ** odd '’ and 
‘even " series of Mendeleeff, and (2) to families of the elements which 
are precisely the same as those of Lothar Meyer. 


The influence of ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
lithium chloride on the solubility of aniline in water.— 
By B. H. Wiisvosx, R. R. Kuanna, D. R. Karcr and 
H. D. Sonesa. 


1. Measurements of the solubility of aniline in water containing 
varying concentrations of the above salts are described, | : 

2. The results so obtained have been compared with those obtained 

by Philip and others with different solvents. 

eae Te is found that the equivalent relati 

of the water decreases lessirep idly with rising 
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lowering of solvent power in certain cases ix open to objection, as the 
eurves are found to run parallel with those assumed to be normal, 
whereas increasing divergence should be expected with rising concentra- 
tion as is observed in the case of aniline. 


The conductivities, viscosities and densities of saturated 
and supersaturated solutions of sodium nitrate and their 
variation with the temperature.—By B. H. Witspon, 
MuZaFrrAR-UD-Drx and S. Att KHAN. 


|. Measurements are described of the density, viscosity and conduc- 
tivity of solutions of sodium nitrate. J 

2. It is shown that the curves obtained by plotting the ‘* intrinsic 
conductivity.” ¢.¢ the product of the relative viscosity and the- 
molecular conductivity, against the concentration, exhibit well marked 
minima. 

3. No considerable change is observable in the temperature co- 
efficient of intrinsic conductivity at these concentrations (approximately 
40-50 per cent NaNQOs). 

4. Itis pointed out that since ‘* autolytic "" conductivity as exhibited 
by fused salts has generally a much smaller temperature coefficient 
than ordinary or ** heterolytic "’ conductivity, the hypothesis put forward 
by Bousfield and Lowry in which the increase of conductivity shown by 
concentrated solutions is attributed to the former of the two types, is not 
supported by experiment. 

5. Reasons are put forward for supposing that the observed increase 
in intrinsic conductivity represents a real increase in mobility of the ions 
eoncerned, and is not due to overcorrection for the viscosity effect as is 
supposed by Washburn and others. 


The Oleo-Resins from Hardwickia Pinnata and Diptero- 
earpus Indicus.—By J. J. SuprnorovenH, K. SItTaRAM 
Iver and J. C. MANSUKHANI. 


Both oleo-resins when distilled in steam yield an essential oil and a 
resin. The essential oil in each case consists of sesquiterpenes together 
with a small amount of an alcoholic substance. 

Tho chief hydrocarbon constituent of both essential oils appears to 
be « Caryophyllene, identical with that obtained from the oil of clove- 
stems. 8-Caryophyllene and cadinene could not be detected. The oil 
appears to be a substitute for Copaiba oil. . Ont ee , 

The resins differ in properties, that from the Hardwickia has a low 
melting point and does not cones when heated, whereas that from 
Dipterocarpus coagulates and this respect resembles the resin from 





ordinary Gurjun balaam. According to Deussen and Philipp the essential 
oil resid Ganon balsam (mainly derived from D. turbinatus and D. 
Laevis) does not contain caryophyllene, but'two isome 
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amount of the crushed seed in the presence of dilute acetic acid and 
keeping the mixture well emulsified. In most cases 80°00 per cent of the 
oil is hydrolysed within 48°96 hours. The resulte obtained also confirm 


the conclusion drawn by others that the seeds when germinated are less 
efficient than when resting. 


Safflower oil as a drying oil.—By H. H. Mann and N. V. 
KANTIEKAR. 


The safflower seed has peculiar importance as being capable of 
growing on much dry upland capable of growing little elae. The seeds 
contain on the average 50°83 per cent of husk and 49°2 per cent of 
highly oily kernel, while the seed, as a whole, contains from 25-4 to 36°9 
per cent of oil from analyses of a large number of Indian samples. The 


ker nel contains from 49°5 to 54°05 per cent of oil. 


Fresh samples of oil gave constants as followa:—Specific gravity at 
26°C.—0'914; Butyro-refractometer reading at 40°C.—-63°64; Reichert- 
Meiss! number—0'2 to 0°5; Saponification value—t!77 to 203; Acid value 
—)'6 to 2-6; Iodine value—l111 te 122; Hehner value—'8; Maumene 
test —85°C. to 94°C. The mean molecular weight of the fatty acids was 
294. Stearic acid was only present in traces, palmitic acid being the 
chief saturated acid present. 

The oil was heated at 100°C., 186°C., and 300°C. for varying times in 
earbon dioxide and in oxygen. In most directions the results of heating 
in carbon dioxide and in oxygen are similar. In neither case is there 
much change in the constants of the oil by heating at 100°C, or at 186°C. 
At 300°C. the colour becomes much darker in oxygen than in carbon 
dioxide. In both cases the specific gravity and refraction rapidly increase 
anc there is also a great increase in the acidity, which afterwards dis- 
appears, probably owing to volatilisation of the volatile acids produced. 

1e Iodine value goes down till it is less than half ita original value. 
But the most striking feature is the increase in viscosity. This is much 
more marked in oxygen than in carbon dioxide. After two hours’ heating 
at 300°C. in oxygen, the viscosity, in fact, increases very rapidly till 
the oil becomes ost a semi-solid mass,—the roghan of the Indian 
bazaars. From the substantial identity of the reaults of heating safflower 
oil in carbon dioxide and in oxygen we are entitled to conclude that 
the change in safflower oil on heating is largely in the nature of decomposi- 
tion, with some polymerisation, and is only to # minor extent due to 
oxidation. 

The oxygen absorbed by the oil heated to 100°C. and 186°C. amounts 
to 7 to 10 per cent when mixed with litharge and kept at a temperature 
of 32 to 34°C. This capacity to absorb oxygen ts only very slightly 
affected by heating to these temperatures. — . . 3 

The timo required for drying by the oils hgated in carbon dioxide 
when mixed with manganese borate and spread in thin layers is slightly 
less than for the raw safflower oil at the lower temperature, but at 300°C, 
the ascte of drying is reduced. When the oil has been hoated in oxygen 
a slight increase in orving wer takes place at 100°C. and a larger amount 
at 186°C., the rapidity of drying being, in the latter case, twice as great 
as with the unboiled oil. On heating to 300°C, in oxygen, a slight increase 
in drying capacity is noticed at first, but if the heating is long continued, 
the oil loses its ing p r to approximately the same extent as the oil 
heated in carbon dioxi 
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paints propared from all grades of sattlower oil gave a peculiar glossy 

surface when spread on wood,—and one equally bard as boiled linseed oil. 
The use of « mixture of linseed oil and sathower oil for heating gave 

boiled oils which appear to possess no advantage over safflower oil alone. 
The work is being continued. 





Chemical studies on safflower seed and its germination.— 
By V. A. TAMHANE. 


The germination of oily seeds bas been very little studied, and what 
has been done has been chiofly or almost entirely on the castor seed. 
The safflower seod has a special interest, however, in India. 

Safflower seed in the resting condition has the following composition, 
after complete drying. Oil,—5t to 58°,; Proteids,—29 to 32 %:; Woody 
Fibre,—1 to 2°; Nitrogen-free extract ,—7 to 10%; Ash,—3 to 4%. le 
contains no starch, tannin, or glucoside, but contains a amall quantity of 
a non-reducing sugar which is still under investigation. 

The process of germination was followed, under sterile conditions, 
from stage to stage, and it is shown that (|) there is a gradual decrease 
in the oil content, (2) a gradual increase in the nitrogen-free extract 
especially in the sugars, (3) a gradual but slight loss in total proteids, 
while the proportion of soluble proteidsa increases rapidly. These changes 
reach a maxirnurn when the radical has grown fully, but just before lateral 
roots begin to develop. 

The lipase of germinating safflower seed was studied, firat by Green's 
method (which gave unsatisfactory results) and then by Armstrong's 
method which was much more satisfactory. In the latter method the 
germinated seed was dried and extracted with ether at the room tempera- 
ture, the residue freed from ether by standing in the air, and the enzyme 
in the residue determined by allowing it to act on the oil mixed with a 
little gum arabic. The quantity was measured by the acidity developed. 
Using this method, and also that of Tanaka, it was found that the 
amount of lipase in the resting seed was very small indeed, but during 
cermination it rapidly increased, reaching a maximum just before lateral 
roots begin to develop, after which it declined. 

A more thorough study of the oxidases of the inating seed was 
made by o modification of Bunzel’s method. eir presence in the 
germinated ceed was already indicated by the guaiacum test. In thia 
case it was shown that there is fio oxidase in the resting seed, but it 
appears at once on the commencement of rmination, and increases in 
amount again until the lateral roots apts to develop after which it 
declines, if no plant food is supplied to the seedling. 

The work is being continued. 
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the plant economy the original acid contents of the cell sap ia by far the 
best calculated to further ite growth and that the plant has within itself 
the moans of regulating this acid value to meet ite daily requirements. It 
is shown that heating the oxidase extract does not result in its permanent 
destruction, as has been commonly held so far, but only ita temporary 
inhibition. Similarly the effect of reducing agents is simply to suspend 
the oxidase activity for «a time and never to destroy it irrecoveralbly. 
Finally it has been shown that the starch and potassium iodide reaction 


is a true reaction for oxidases and the cane oxidases are not truly enzymic 
im character. 


- 


. Effect of storage on some tanning materials —By P. 
SINGH. 


This paper embodies the results of tannin analysis of a number of 

" tanning materials kept under observation for some years, showing that 

there 1s practically no deterioration in the tannin content of the material« 
examined, due to the effects of mere storage. 


Factors for the estimation of gluten and a few sugges- 
tions concerning the analysis of Ata and Flour.—By B 
SASTRI. 


= |. A time-saving method fer the estimation of dry gluten from the 
damp mass. 
2. Tables showing results of analysis. 
3. Standards for the percentages of moisture anid ash can be con- 
veniently raised. 
4. oreign starches and physical characteristics. 


The investigation of a water-proofing solution used in the 
manufacture of surgical limb-baths and of other matters 
connected with the process.—Ay H. B. Dunnictiirr. 


The work was undertaken to investigate the causes of, and to suggest 
remedies for certain defects which appeared in the finished limb-baths 
made from paper, starch and « water-proofing solution 

Rough prescriptions for the paste and the water-proofing solution 
were given and these were standardised. 

It is shown that samples of commercial ** copper carbonate vary 
largely in cormposition (629, CU to 67°, CU). It is suggested that the 
cuprammonium solution be made by prescience a known amount of 
copper sulphate with sodium carbonate, washing the precipitate by de- 
cantation and then dissolving it in ammonia solution. A table is given 
showing the degree of dilution required for ammonia solutions of nt 
@pecific gravities. Cotton woo! is dissolved in this to make the water- 
proofing solution. The solution should be allowed to stand for two days 
with intermittent shaking. 

The paper used should contain sufficient ** eoluble collulose "' to make 
of paper by it a precess of ding. | 

ples of bazar cotton from many sources h been tried, but all 

of them leave a residue and none is sufficiently soluble for the porpoae. 
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various solutions... After drying, the samples were put into boilin 
water and leftin the water for twenty-four hours. The sample shoul 
retain its polish and be unblistered by this teat. 

Samples of the work in all its stages were exhibited by the author 
and the possible sources of error explained. A new process is now being 
developed in collaboration with Mr. L. Heath, Principal of the Mayo 
School of Art, Lahore, which is cheaper and which involves less labour. 
The vessecls made are not restricted as to shape as ia the case with those 
made by the original process. Samples of the new process were also ox- 


hibited. 
Coumarpyridines.—#y B. B. Dey and M. N. Goswamtr. 


Photographic effect produced by woods exposed to active 
rays and its cause.— By P. Nroat. 


Section of Zoology and Ethnography. 


President—B. L. Coaupnuryi, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E.. 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 


Presidential Address. 


asentlemen,—very much honoured as I feel for being selected 
to preside over the Section of Zoology and Ethnography in the 
present session of the Congress, I firmly believe that some one 
more able and better qualified to guide and supervise your 
see haa and discussions should have been chosen for the 
task. 

We must congratulate ourselves on the excellent quality 
of most of the papers promised in this section. Both in num- 
ber, in wealth and in the variety of subjects in Zoology nothing 
is left to be desired. If we cannot lay similar claims for 
the branch of Ethnography the causes will not be far to seek. 
We have this most comprehensive branch of the science of 
Biology still attached to the section of Zoology. To have 
inaugurated a separate section for Ethnography at this Lahore 
Meeting would have been fitting, for it was in this town that 
the first Ethnographic Conference in India was held in the 
month of March, 1885, at the instance of Sir Denzil Ibbetgon, 
whose many-sided activities were referred to in the Presidential 
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time, either in connection with fisheries or with reference to the 
share of fish in the prevention of the spread of Malaria. In 
recent years from this Province of Punjab alone the Depart- 
ment of the Zoological Survey of India has received a very 
large number of fishes for identification. some of which are 
believed to be new to science For most of these we are 
indebted to Mr. G. C. L. Howell. We regret his absence to-day 
and the circumstances that have taken him away from the 
pursuit of his choice. We are glad to notice the spirit of 
healthy co-operation that exists between the Zoological Survey 
of India on one hand and the provincial Fisheries on the other. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that the Zoological Survey 
will become a central station for zoological work in India 
where scientific workers will have access to all important 
literature and collections of typical specimens, without the 
examination and consultation of which no biological work can 
anyWhere make headway. It may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing or unprofitable for the scattered workers all over the conti- 
nent of India to listen to or glance through, as a preliminary 
step, a list of works on Ichthyology, however trite and imper- 
fect it be, that have reference to the fishes of India. 

Regarding the economic value of fish Linnaeus once said -— 
‘So great is the importance of fish to the enjoyment of the rich 
and the necessities of the poor, that man might with less 
inconvenience, give up the whole class of birds and many of the 
mammatia than be deprived of the finny tribes."" Though men 
of science carry on their investigation. regardless of any utilita- 
rian point of view, the people in general are always anxious to 
find what practical use the world can make of the results of 
these investigations; it therefore may not be unreasonable to 
expect that even a layman may find some interest in a brief 
review of the history of our knowledge of Indian fish. 

I do not want to tell vou anything to-day about the 
number of species of fish enumerated or referred in the Indian 
Medical work Susrut or other ancient Sanskrit or Pali texts, nor 
will | mention those names which are inscribed in the edicts of 
the wood King Asoka, because the importance of these enumera- 
tions is purely historical and the records clo not actually lead us. 
towards the advancement of our knowledge of Indian Ichthyo- 


ory. 
The study of Indian Ichthyology demands rather extensive 
knowledge of fish-literature. The relations of the fishes of 
India are almost world-wide. The fishes of Inclia, on one side, 
are related to those of Central and Western Asia as well as 
Africa. and, on the other hand, to those of the Malay Neca ze 
Australia, Malay Archipelago, the Philippines, China, Japan and 
Korea. There is at least one freshwater us ch is also 








found as far away as South America. _ ¥OF. tharies , 
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Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans, not to mention the Red Sea and 
the Mecliterranean. 

In the systematic study of fishes we have mainly two 
classes of workers: explorers and compilers, as the result of 
whose activities we have (1) universal catalogues, (2) works on 
special groups (monographs), and (3) works on local faunas 
—besides these we have also to take into account the results of 
the investigation of particular branches of Ichthyology, such as 
on morphology, embryology, distribution in space and time, 
ete., etc. 

From what we have already said it is clear that the study 
of the works of Belon, Willougby, Ray and Linnaeus are as 
much necessary for the study of Indian I chthyology as those of 
Russell, Buchanan Hamilton, Day and Alcock, and in the list 
that J am going to lay before you I shall endeavour to include 
the main works on Ichthyology which have to be consulted in 
order to understand properly the true relationship of the Indian 
fishes either direct or remote. 

It has been truly said that the commencement of the history 
of Ichthyology coincides with that of Zoology. One can travel 
back to Aristotle (354—322 B.C.) for a scientific appreciation of 
the true definition of fish—nor was he less interested in distin- 
cuishing between facts and fables of the mysterious East. The 
number of fishes, known personally to Aristotle, seems to have 
been about 115, all of which are, however, inhabitants of the 
Aegéan Sea. 

In 1553 Pierre Belon (1518—64) published his octavo volume 
of 448 pages entitled De Agquatilibus in which 110 species of 
the Mediterranean Sea were described with tolerable figures and 
with a creditable attempt at classification. In 1554 G. Ron- 
delet (1507—57) published his De Piscibus Marinis in which 244 
different, species of fish chiefly from the Mediterranean were 
described with woodcut illustrations. The basis of classification, 
however, was first established by John Ray 1628—1705) and 
Francis Willoughby (1635—72). “The Historia Piscium boa ten 
in Oxford in 1686 (edited by Ray after Willoughby’ ape | 
really the work of wore recorded, and with additions ewe Ray. 
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in five volumes. Artedi attached a descriptive phrase, consist- 
ing often of a number of words, to the name of each genus to 
make up the name of thespecies. This system of nomenclature 
is called polynomial. To Artedi we are indebted for references 
to a large number of our fish; his genera are in almost all cases 
Benen groups corresponding essentially to the families of 
to-day. 

L. T. Gronow, a German, who resided in Holland. closely 
followed the arrangement proposed by Artedi and increased the 
number of genera and species from the contents of his own 
Museum, which contained collections of various distant Jands. 
the East Indies not being excepted. He published three works - 
Museum Ichthyologicum (1754), Zooephylacium (1763), and Systema 
Ichihyologicum (1780); none of these a student of Indian 
Ichthyology can afford to overlook, nor can he overlook the 
labours of J. T. Klein (1685—1759) which are embodied in five 
parts of a work entitled Historia Naturalis Piscium (1740—49). 
Jan Nieuhof (1600—1671) also wrote onthe fishes of the Dutch 
East Indies. 

I'wo hundred years ago, in about 1718, Henry Ruysch 
published at Amsterdam descriptions with drawings of four 
hundred fishes from India new to science. Eight years after 
this publication, in 1726, Francis Valentijn (1660—1730), a 
Dutch clergyman at Amboina and Banda, in his history of those 
countries, published engraved figures of four hundred and sixty 
fishes together with short descriptions. Most of these figures 
are evidently reproductions from Ruysch’s work. Another 
collection of more than four hundred coloured figures of fishes 
in two volumes was published at Amsterdam in 1754 by 
Renard. These fishes were painted in colours by the order of 
M. Balthazar Coyett, when he was Governor of the Molucca 
Islands. Most of these figures ag with those of Valentijn. 
“The style of drawing in all the three above-mentioned collec- 
tions sufficiently denetes the hand of an Indian artist."’ At one 
time several of the figures were held to be fictitious, but the 
eminent naturalist Pallas first hazarded the opinion that the 
originals of all these drawings would in time be found—a view 
which subsequent discoveries proved true. 

All these authors and compilers followed the cumbrous 
polynomial system and though we get many glimpses and 
side-lights from them in our study of the Indian fishes, they are 
of less importance than the works of Linnaeus and his followers, 
some of whom proceeded on voyages of discovery to foreign and 
distant countries. ; 
| Carl von Linné, known academically as Carolus Linnaeus, 
if was an early associate and close friend of Artedi and from 
, Artedi he obtained practically all his knowl of fishes. 
ie Linnaeus soon substituted for the polynomial method the con- 
venient and inevitable binomial system which has now endured 
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for over one hundred and sixty yvears and which must remain 
the permanent substructure of nomenclature in systematic 
Zoology. 

The works of Artedi and Linnaeus excited fresh activity. 
Osbeck, an enthusiastic student of Linnaeus. published in 1757 
the record of his cruise to China and Java. under the name of 
Iter chinensis in which students recognize many well-known 
fishes of Indian waters. At about the same time another of 
Linnaeus’ students, Fredrik Hasselquist, published in his /ter 
Palestinum an account of his ichthyological discoveries in 
Palestine and Egypt. Carl Peter Thunberg, successor of Lin- 
naeus In the University of Upsala, wrote on the fish collected by 
lis student Jonas Nicolus Ahl in the neigbourhood of Nagasaki. 
Petrus Forskal (1736—63) examined and described the fishes of 
the Red Sea. His work on the fishes of that region was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1775. Petrus Simon Pallas (1741—1811) 
traversed nearly the whole of the Russian Empire in Asia and 
published his Zoographica Russo-Asiatica. Commerson travelled 
with Bougainville and Sir Joseph Banks sailed with Cook and 
made valuable contributions to knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of fishes. They discovered new species in the East 
Indies. The students of Indian Ichthyology cannot afford to 
neglect anv of these pioneer works. 

Mark Eliezer Bloch was a Jewish physician, born at 
Anspach in 1723; when he had reached an age of fifty-six he 
began to devote himself to Ichthyology. Bloch’s work is 
unique, and will for ever remain so. He received a large 
number of specimens from Tranqueber from the Dutch Mission- 
aries of Southern India, and a large proportion of his Indian 
genera are described from types from the Coromandel coast. 
His well-known genus Ophicephalus is one of these. His 
Ichthyologia was published in Berlin between 1782 to 1786. 
After the completion of this work Bloch occupied himself with 
systematic work. He prepared a general system of classifica- 
tion of fishes, in which he arranged and described not only those 
of which he himself was the author but also those with which 
he had become acquainted from the descriptions of others. The 
work was edited and published in 1801 after Bloch’s death by 
J. G. Schneider, under the title “ M. EB. Blochit Systema 
Ichthyologiae.” The number of species enumerated in it amounts 
to 1,519. > 

As we have already said, Bloch had formed many Indian 
genera in his “ History of Fishes,"’ but a much more considerable 
number was formed py tae eee in his continuation of prt ~ 
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which the work is illustrated are inferior to those of Bloch and 
often the description is referred to one genus and the accom- 
panying figure toanother. Lacépede had to contend with great 
difficulties in the preparation of his work which was written 
during the most disturbed period of the French Revolution. To 
a student of Indian Ichthyology, however, the works of both 
Bloch and Lacépede are indispensable. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century there flourished 
two very enthusiastic workers on Indian Ichthyology who by 
their long residence and wide travels in this country thoroughly 
familiarized themselves with the species they came across. 
Both of them were convinced of the absolute necessity of 
studying them on the spot and they confined themselves there- 
fore to an exhaustive study of those they examined personally. 
One of them was Dr. Patrick Russell of the Madras Medical! 
Service and the other Dr. Francis Hamilton (formerly) Bucha- 
nan of the Bengal establishment. 
Dr. Patrick Russell, M.D., F.R.S., in the course of several 
years’ residence at Vizagapatam was attracted to ichthyological 
research by the sight of fishermen daily dragging their large 
seine nets and angling from boats and rafts beyond thesurf. He 
went back home with two hundred figures of fish faithfully 
delineated by an Indian artist under his supervision ; these 
figures were published with detailed descriptions in 1803 under 
the patronage of the East India Company at the suggestion of 
Sir Joseph Banks. They occupy two folio volumes entitled 
‘* Descriptions and Figures of Two hundred Fishes collected at 
Vizagapatam on the Coast of Coromandel.’ Itis needless to em- 
* phasize the importance of this work to the Indian ichthyologist. 
In the arrangement of the collection and in the treatment of 
genera Russell followed Artedi and Linnaeus, although before 
the publication of his Descriptions he became acquainted with 
the works of Bloch and Lacépede. Of the newly instituted 
genera only one was adopted from Bloch. In the specific 
names, where he felt sure of the identification, he adopted 
Linnaeus’ binomial names, but to the species which he thought 
to be new he merely applied a polynomial descriptive phrase 
after the manner of Artedi. He made a point of giving the 
local names employed by the fishermen in the country dialects 
current at Vizagapatam, Ganjam and at Ingeram on the coast 
of Coromandel. Russell's predilection for these local names 
were so great that in the plates they alone are inscribed, with the 
result that subsequent writers in alluding to Russell’s fishes 
= referred to them by local names only. This work will always | 
 vemain one of constant reference to students of Indian I 

| thyology both marine andestuarine. * ~J | 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, M.D. (1762—1829), came from Edin 

burgh and entered the service of the Honourable East Inc 
_ Company as an Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal establishmen 
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in 1794. He was a keen student of nature before his arrival in 
India, and his enthusiasm continued throughout his official life 
in this country. With Captain Symes he was sent on a 
mission to Ava, and there he employed his leisure in collecting 
natural histery specimens in Burma and subsequently in the 
Andaman Islands. He forwarded his collections and drawings 
to the Honourable Court of Directors who presented them to Sir 
Joseph Banks. Returning to India he was stationed for two 
years at Puttahanut near Luckipoor, not far from the mouth of 
the old Brahmaputra. The fishes of this locality attracted his 
attention, and it is here, we have positive evidence to show, 
that he began to take notes on fish. In a letter to Roxburgh 
dated 30th November, 1797, he says. *‘ I have given my old 
painter a gold mohar a month and have him employed on 
fishes.”"" From the beginning of October, 1798, till the com- 
mencement of LSO0 Buchanan was stationed at Baruipur in the 
Twenty-four Pergana District. While here he had occasion 
to make several voyages in the Western Sunderbans and 
utilized these opportunities to become acquanted with Gangetic 
estuarine fishes. In 1800 he was commissioned to report upon 
the state of Mysore and Malabar, lately acquired from Tipu 
Sultan. In the course of these travels he discovered three new 
species of fish, descriptions of which, with figures, he included in 
his reports published in three volumes between 1805—0O7 under 
the title ‘‘ A Journey from Madras through the Countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malahar, ete.’"" These descriptions are the 
first published contribution by Buchanan toIchthyology. His 
copious notes on fishes collected while be was stationed at 
Puttahaut and at Bauripur, were incorporated in his Account 
of the Gangetic Fishea to be referred to later on. In 1802 he was 
sent with Captain Knox to Nepal where he collected extensively. 
He onstneee: his study of Gangetic fishes when he had charge 
of the menagerie at Barrackpur during 1804—05. In 1806 he 
was directed to make a comprehensive statistical survey of the 
territories comprising the Presidency of Bengal as well as a 
portion of Assam and some other adjacent districts. Bucha- 
nan’s time was wholly occupied in this work fox vane 
from the rainy season of 1807 till the hot weather of 1814. 
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under the title Eastern India, with Martin’s name on the 
title page, a work popularly known as Martin’s India. In 
these volumes Buchanan's notes on the fish and fisheries of the 
different districts were quoted, but in so casual a manner that 
they are useless alike to pisciculturists and ichthyologists. 
The full report on fish and fisheries was eventually published 
by Sir William Hunter in 1877 in the twentieth volume of his 
Statistical Account of Bengal with footnotes by Dr. Francis Day 
on the names under which the fish are referred to in the Fishes 
of the Ganges. The drawings illustrating Buchanan’s work have, 
however, not yet been published. One set consisting of one 
hundred and forty-nine original coloured figures and forty-five 
copies of originals, all made by Indian artists under Buchanan's 
supervision, are in the possession of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Buchanan returned home in 1815 and for family 
reasons adopted the name of Hamilton. On his return he 
busied himself in preparing and publishing his accounts of 
Nepal and of Assam and tables of the genealogies of Hindu 
dynasties. As soon as these works were finished he arranged 
for publication the most sustained and notable of his zoological 
works, An Account of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and 
tts Branches, with a volume of plates in royal quarto. In 
this treatise he embodied the observations of nearly twenty 
years. The numerous drawings made at Puttahant, Baruipur 
and at Barrackpur were all his property and they were 
incorporated in the volume of plates illustrating the work. 
Those made between 1807 and 1514 were part of the report on 
the Statistical Account of the Presidency of Bengal and he was 
deprived of their use. It is not necessary here to enter into the 
circumstances which brought this about, but the incident was 
unfortunate as the published volume of plates is less complete 
than it would otherwise have been. It has been already stated 
that Dr. Francis Buchanan subsequently assumed, for family 
reasons, the surname Hamilton, and this name appears on the 
title page of his Account. Cuvier, however, suggested that 
although he signed himself by his new name in his Account of 
the Fishes of the Ganges he should be recognized amongst 
scientific writers as Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, as under the latter 
name he was best known amongst naturalists. The impor- 
tance of his excellent work on the Indian fishes cannot be 
exaggerated. In a letter written by the late Mr. J. B. Hamilton 
of Leny (son and successor of Hamilton Buchanan) to Mr. 
H. Beveridge there is a reference to an interview ‘with Dr. 
Ganther who, speaking of this work, informed Mr. Hamilton that 
“he always kept it on his table for reference ; he had implicit 


reliance on it as an authority, for it was the work of one who 


recorded with ‘absolute truthfulness the results of his own 
observations and nothing more or less."’ Ginther has remarked 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Hamilton Buchanan's works were distinguished by 
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a greater accuracy of their drawings than was ever attained 
before.” 

Almost contemporaneous with these two Indian workers 
there arose a master mind in France who revolutionized our 
conception of Ichthvology in all its branches. With Georges 
Leopold Chretien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier (1769—1832) we have 
the beginning of anew erain this branch of Zoological Science. 
Cuvier did notoccupy himself with the study of fishes merely 
because this class formed part of the ‘“‘ Regne animal arrangé 
aprés son Organization (1817)"’ but. devoted himself to it with 
particular predilection. Indefatigable in examining all external 
and internal characters of fishes from all parts of the world, 
brought together mainly through his ceaseless activities and 
masterful influence, he ascertained the natural affinities of the 
infinite variety of species and accurately defined the divisions, 
orders. families and genera of the class. Soon after the year 
1820, Cuvier, assisted by one of his pupils, A. Valenciennes, 
commenced his great work on fishes, Histoire Naturelles des 
Poissons, of which the first volume appeared in 1828. After 
Cuvier’s death in 1832 the work was left entirely to Valencien- 
nes who left it unfinished with the twenty-second volume 
(1848). Incomplete as the work is, it is indispensable to 
students of Indian Ichthyology though Cuvier had to depend too 
much on the report of M. Leschenault, a superficial observer, 
and his collections from Pondichery, and often disregarded or 
passed over the results of Hamilton Buchanan's masterful 
studies. It has been already noticed that the great work of 
Cuvier and Valenciennes was left incomplete; but several 
authors subsequently supplied detailed accounts of the orders 
omitted in that work. Johannes Muller (18O08—1858) of Berlin 
with Dr. J. Henle published an account of the Plagiostomes, 
J. J. Kaup of the Muraenida and Lophobranchi. A. Dumeril 
commenced an Histoire Naturelle des Poissons ou Ichthyologie 
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the Samarang and the Herald. Still more important and far 
ranging is the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, including the first 
unportant work on deep-seas species by Dr. A. Giinther. Other 
valuable work on the deep-sea forms has also been aceomplished 
by Goode and Bean, Gilbert, Garman, Gill, Jordanand Ryder, 
who have reported on fish obtained by the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion Steamer Albatross and by the Fish Hawk and the Blake. 
Edgar R. Waite and James Douglas Ogilby of the Australian 
Museum described the collections of the Thetis. From Austria 
the voyage of the frigate Novara yielded large material des- 
cribed by Rudolph Kner (1865—68). Nor can the students of 
Indian fishes neglect the study of fossil fishes, especially the 
magnum opus of Louis Agassiz, i.e. Poissons Fossiles, the 
catalogue of fossil fishes of the British Museum from 1845 by 
Dr. Woodhead and others, and above all the splendid publications 
of Dr. R. H. Traquair of the Edinburgh Museum during last four 
decades. 

Before coming to the Indian Ichthyologists of recent years 
{ will mention the names of a few of those who have devoted 
their life-time to the study of the fish of the countries surround- 
ing India, for without their help an Indian student cannot 
proceed far. lForemost among them stands Dr. P. Bleeker. 

Dr. P. Bleeker (1819—1878) was a surgeon in the service 
of the Dutch East Indian Government, who between the years 
1840 and 1870 got together immense collections of the fishes 
of the Indo-Australian Archipelago and described them in 
numerous papers published chiefly in the journals of the 
Batavian Society. In 1853 he published a paper entitled 
Ichthyologische fauna van Bengalen, with lists of all the fishes 
previously described from India and detailed descriptions of 
162 species. In 1862 he gave descriptions of 11 species of 
earp from Ceylon, illustrated with four plates containing 
eleven coloured figures. Soon after his return to Europe (1560) 
he commenced a large work illustrated by coloured plates 
stwled Atlas Ichthyologique des Indes Orientales Néerlandaises, 
the publication of which was interrupted after the ninth volume 
by the author’s death in 1878. Splendid as these volumes are, 
the colouring of the figures only proves the justification of Rus- 
sel’s warning against attempting to colour them outside India. 

Professor H. Schlegel, of the University of Leyden, pub- 
lished between 1843 to L850 his work Fauna Japonica on fishes 
collected near Nagasaki by P. F. Siebold and Birger. This 
is a most useful guide to the fishes of that region. Karl T. 
Kessler (1815—1851) travelled much and wrote extensively on 
the fishes of Central Asia, Turkestan and Mongolia. Peter 
Schmidt wrote on the fishes of the Seas of Japan, Edward 
Riippell and S. B. Klunzinger on those of the Red Sea and 
neighbouring ts of Africa, Franz Steindachner on those of 
almost of all parts of the world. Dr. H. E. Sauvage of 
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Boulogne has written largely on the fishes of Asia, Africa 
and other regions. Charles De Vis, William Macleay, H. De 
Maclay, J. D. Ogilby, Edgar R. Waite and Clark are all writers 
of note who made valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
fish in Polynesian and Australian seas~- their works have a 
direct bearing on the study of Indian fish. 

The one work most essential to Indian Ichthyologists, or 
indeed to the systematic study of the fishes of any region, is the 
monumental work Catalogue of the Fishes of the British Museum 
published trom 15850 to IS70 as the result of the laborious 
devotion and patient industry of late Dr. Albert C. L. G. 
Ginther, for a number of years the honoured keeper of the 
British Museum. 6,843 species are described and 1,682 
doubtful species mentioned in this work. The publication gave 
great impetus to the study of fishes, and the number of known 
species has now been raised to nearly double that dealt with in 
(iinther’s great work. Among the extensive contributions 
to Ichthvology made by this writer, too numerous to be 
summarised here, students of Indian fishes cannot dispense 
with his various reports on fish collections made in the course of 
political and scientific missions and of travels in countries adja- 
cent to India, his /ishes of Zanzibar in collaboration with Play- 
fair and Fische des Siidsee published between 1873 and 1910. 

We have to mention some of the more valuable works otf 
Indian Ichthyologists who flourished and worked after Hamil- 
ton Buchanan. Foremost of them is the Fishes of the Dukhun 
by W. A. Sykes, who entered the Bombay army in 1804 and 
was engaged in a statistical enquiry from 1824 to 1831 in the 
course of which he made a report on the fishes of South- 
Western India giving descriptions of forty-six aeons illustra - 
ted by twenty-eight drawings. It was published in 1541 in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. Dr. T C. 
Jerdon of Madras devoted some time to Indian fishes. His 
“ Fishes of Southern India”’ and “ ep age hict Gleanings mm 
Madras,’ published in 1849 and 1 aly | | 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, are important contri- 
butions. Mr. J. Bennett of the Ceylon Civil Service published 
in 1830 an illustrated work con A perl 
fish found on the coast of lon. Dr. € 
Medical Service contributed Notes res 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

uently in 1849 publish isi 
Fishes in the Journal of | iatic Society 
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edited for six years from 1841. Mr. Blyth, the distinguished 
Curator of the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
contributed several interesting and important articles to the 
Journals and the Proceedings of the Society from 1858 to 1860 
on several fish collections from India, Burma and the Andaman 
Islands. Mr. H. S. Thomas of the Madras Civil Service has left 
Valuable information in his Rod of India and Pisciculture tn 
South Canara. 

The Fishes of India by Dr. Francis Day, published in parts 
between 1875 and 1878 and fully illustrated, is considered to 
be a fairly complete account of the fishes of the Indian 
iempire, including Burma and Ceylon. Dr. Day (1826—IL1889) 
belonged to the Madras Medical Service and was stationed 
from 1859 to 1862 at Cochin. His work in spare hours 
resulted in a folio volume on the Pushes of Malabar in 1865. a 
beautifully illustrated publication, though in other respects a 
most disappointing performance. In 1867 Sir Arthur Cotton 
drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the supposed 
injury that had been done to the coast fisheries by weirs 
constructed in all the principal rivers of the east coast for 
irrigation, and the Madras Government in 1869 appointed 
Francis Day to investigate the matter. His deputation was 
afterwards extended to Orissa, and Lower Bengal and subse- 
quently to British Burma and the Andaman Islands. He re- 
ported that the knowledge of the Ichthyology of this part of 
the world was exceedingly imperfect. On this representation 
Dr. Day was appointed Inspector General of Fisheries and 
carried on fishery investigations from IS71 to 1874. The 
results were embodied in two official reports in the year 1574, 
on Freshwater Fish and Fisheries of India and on Sea fish and 
Sea fisheries of India. He published his Fishes of India in 
parts, as already mentioned, besides contributing a large num- 
ber of papers to the Zoological Society of London. It is unfor- 
tunate that he could not find time nor opportunity to examine 
fully and critically the pioneer works on Indian species by 
Russell and Hamil Buchanan. Numerous instances of care- 

lessness have been cited on diverse occasions by various authors 
~y who have followed him, and these need not be repeated here. 
In 1889 he edited in two volumes the publication on Indian 
fishes in the wg india series. With all their defects Dr. 
Francis Day's contributions are 
workers. Francis Day was soon 
| India and Dr. G. A. Boule 
eet who as a result of thei 
«Indian fish contributed 
and Proceedings of va: 
honour of being the first to | 
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James Wood-Mason, the real credit of elucidating the taxonomy 
of the deep-sea forms belongs to that indefatigable worker 
Colonel Aleock, for many years Surgeon Naturalist on the 
R.I.M.S. Znvestigator. it is on his work that we have entirely 
to depend for our knowledge of the deep-sea fish of Indian seas. 
His fascinating book A Naturalist in Indian Seas will be read 
with interest by every student of Indian Ichthyology. 

Of recent contributors to Indian Ichthyology we are 
indebted among others to Dr.G. A. Boulenger, Mr. Tate Regan, 
Dr. Willey, Dr. N. Annandale, Major R. Lloyd, Captain F. H 
Stewart, Dr. J. Travis Jenkins, Captain Sewell, Dr Duncker, 
Dr. Zugmayer, together with Mr. James Johnstone and Mr. JJ. 
Hornell. Of workers on fish of neighbouring countries, the 
Indian student cannot but give his best attention to the 
numerous contributions that are being almost daily made 
among others by Prof. Max Weber and Dr. Beaufort on the fishes 
of the Indo-Australian Archipelago, Dr. Alvin Seale on the fishes 
of Philippine Islands, Mr. 8S. Tanaka on the fishes of Japan, 
Dr. Boulenger, Drs. Gilchrist and Thomson on South African 
fishes, Henry Fowler on fishes of Borneo, Dr. Theodor Gill 
and Mr. E. W. Gudger on fishes of the Atlantic Ocean and 
Mr. Berg on Central Asian fishes. Among workers in distant 
lands we are very much indebted to Dr. David Starr Jordan 
and his associates and disciples working in America, Japan, 
China, and the Philippine Islands for their careful studies of 
Indian fishes and Indian literature on fishes and for pointin 
out various mistakes in authors who have followed Russell an 
Hamilton Buchanan. It is with feelings of profound regret that 
all workers in the field of Ichthyology realize that Dr. Jordan 
is bringing his Ichthyological researches to an end He is now 
turning his attention from Ichthyology and its taxonomy to 
larger but perhaps less charming studies in the relations of 
nations. We can but hope that his work in this new sphere of 
endeavour will be as fruitful as the forty years which he 
devoted to Ichthyological study from which he retires, following 
the example of Linnaeus by naming his last described species 
hona-nox “ good night.”’ 
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(!) ‘That racial plasticity is a more common phonomenon than ex- 
treme individual variability, and that the two are not necas- 
sarily correlated. 

(2) That in very few instances is it possible to detect any advantage 
that the race can have gained by its plasticity. 

(3) That the moulding forces, or the causes of plasticity, of greatest 
influence are not the sarne in all species, and that among them 
apparently slight differences in environment are sometimes of 
greater practical moment than changes which seem to be much 
creator. 


A primitive eel from the Southern Shan States.—By N. 
ANNANDALE. 


Among the most interesting specimens collected on a recent tour in 
the Southern Shan States were several examples of a ermal) eel with 
extremely primitive characters, the most important of which are the 
following :—the tail is fan-shaped ; there is a practically free caudal fin 
supported by two hypural bones; the ethmoid and the vomer are distinct, 
the frontals paired, teeth are entirely absent from the roof of the mouth 
small scales are present in the skin; the branchiostegal rays arefew. The 
eggs are relatively large and provided with abundant yolk. The largest 
specimen, which is fully adult, is only a little more than two inches long. 

With the exception of the Cretaceous genus Urenchelys, to which my 
species is not allied, this eel is the only representative of the order Apodes 
in which the tail-fin and hypural bones are developed. 


Review of progress in our knowledge of oriental Diptera 
during the last two decades.—ABy E. Baunerti. 


A brief review of recent work on the Diptera of the oriental region. 


Notes on the large Indian Glow-worm (Lamprophorus 
tenebrosus, Walker).—By C. Patva. 
A full description of the larva, pupa and adult female is given. 
The feeding habits, method of cleaning the body and the Baise agree: of 
i 


burrows as a preliminary to ecdysis are described in detail. The lumin- 
-osity of the eggs is also noted and facta bearing on that of the larva and 


adult recorded. 


Qn the anatomy and life-history of Rhynchobothrius ilisha, 
n. sp., irom the intestines of a shark, Carcharinus 
gangeticus (Mull. and Henle).—BSy T. Souruwrtt and 
BAINT PRASHAD. 

In this paper the authors describe a new tapeworm of the genus 


Rhynchobothriue found in the large intestine of a shark Carcharinus 
gangeticus (Mull, & Henle). <A full account of the etructure both of the 


larval and adult tapeworm is given. 

The larval stage of this ‘ta oh (which occurs in a tadpole-like 
¥ | "the lateral 3 es of the Indian Shad, Hilaa ilisha 
| B poworm develops from these cysts on the 
by the shark and is found in the intestine 
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A description of a Cestode parasite of doubtful systematic 
position, from the mesentery and liver of Hilsa,—Sy 
T. SovurTu wet. and Barnt PRASHAD 


In this paper the authors describe a Cestode parasite found in the 
mesentery of Hilsa. The infection is so heavy that the mesentery becomes 
a massive liver-like organ. The anatomy and devolopmont of tho parasite 
are described. The parasite is uniqae in having only a parthenogenetic 
method of reproduction. 

The systematic position of the parasite is a very anomalous one. 
The authors, after discussing ita ‘structure and affinities with both the 
Cestodes and Trematodes, come to the conclusion, that it is an adult 
Cestode in which many of the adult chargcters have become masked 
owing to degeneration. 


On methods of asexual and parthenogenetic reproduction 
in Cestodes.—By T. SovutuHweEwwi and Barnt PRASHAD. 


The authors, in this paper, discuss the various methods of asexual 
and parthenogenetic reproduction found amongst larval and adult 
(Cestodes. 

1. Internal proliferation from the wall of the cysticercoid larval 
atawe. as exhibited in Polycercus, Coenurus, ote. 

2, Endogenous budding as shown in Willey’s Merocercus and the 
larval form of Tefrarhynchus untont/actor. 

3. External budding as exemplified in larval atages of tapeworms 
like Staphylocystis, otc, 

4. Parthenogenetic reproduction in an adult tapoworm. 


The caleareous glands of earthworms.—Sy J. STEPHENSON 
and KBAINT PRASHAD. 


The older view of the calcareous glands of earthworms, as given for 
example in Beddard’s monograph, is that they are to be looked on as 
diverticula, more or less complicated, of the oesophagus. Recently 
Combault, working on the Lumbricidae, has seen reason for par grade Hp 
the epithelium of the lamellae of the glands represents the walls of the blood 
vessels of these very vascular structures,—in this following Harrington 7 
the epithelium would thon be of mesodermal In a later paper. 
however, he thinks it is difficult to say from which germinal layer the 
glands are derived. Since the view that the glands are mesodermal has 
been taken up in a recent elementary text book, it seems desirable 

by bey junior students) to 








(earthworms being among the types studied . 
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as solid masses of colls surrounding a few muscular fibres; the second as 
tree-like branching structures around the margins of perforations in the 
‘ septa. Neither of these views is correct: the glands are forward ova- 
ginations of the septa, which form thin membranous sacs, within which 

are developed the lymph cella which constitute the bulk of the glands. 
The ** Coolomic Organs’’ which Beddard and Fedarb apparently 
supposed to be present in all specimens of Pheretima posthuma, are but 
rarely found, at any rate in specimens at Lahore; a more complete histo- 


logical description of these structures is given than had previously been 
furnished, 


The valves of the bloodvessels in the genus Pheretima.— 
By Pt. S. K. Zresec. 


The valves and the course of the circulation (which depends largely 
on the position and direction of the valves) have been studied by a large 
number of observers, but mostly in the Lumbricidae. Bourne is the only 
investigator who has published an account of the subject in any Indian 
earthworm ; his results wore obtained on Megascolex carruleus. 

In Pheretima the valves of the dorsal vessel have the «ame ition 
and structure as in the genera already investigated. In the condition of 
the hearts, however, Pherctima difters from both the Lumbrididae, which 
have valves along the course of the hearts, and from Megascolex, where 
there are no valves at the junction with the ventral vessel (at least 
Bourne does not mention any); in Pheretima, the valves are at the junc- 
tions with the supra-intestinal and ventral vessels. The septal loops 
have valves at their junction with the dorsal vessel. 

The disposition of these latter valves shows that the blood must enter 
the dorsal vessel from the septal loops, which corrospond to the dorso- 
parietal and dorso-integumentary vessels of a number of authora. This 
view of the circulation is opposed to that of Bourne and Beddard, but 
agrees with that of most other writers. 


The origin and ethnological significance of Indian boat 
designs.— By J. HORNELL. 


The principal types of existing small! craft comprise :— 

1. The catamaran or raft form. 

2. ‘The basket-boat or coracle. 

3. The dug-out canoe. 

4. The outrigger design in two forms, sither with 
(2a) the float boomed out, or / 
(5) a transversely placed balance board amid-ships. 

5. Lateen rigged boats, with grab bows. 

6. High sterned river craft with quarter rudder-paddles or with 
balanced rudders. 

7. Square-rigged river boata with double masts of A-form. 


The catamaran appears to be of indigenous origin as nowhere clee does 

it show such elaboration as in India ; so most primitive form is seen in 
fte and i tain stems skewer : : 

gragr. tes y ee with that used in Mesopotamia, 








The Indian basket-boat is identical : 
while river craft using » pean steering oars (Ganges) and those with must 
- tri (Burma) are diatinctive tian in origin, the latter shown 


















hy or 
= gece, cape po » boats of the 4th to llth dynasties, after which it 
died out in Egypt; this design is also seen in Java. ; - 
Lateen-rigged craft with overhanging bows are found only on the 
ear to be of Arab origin, represent 
orm used by the Sabsaeans of 
Arabia and India. 
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The outrigger design is much more widely spread on Indian coasts 
than is commonly known. It flourishes strongly on the Konkan Coast 
(Bombay Presidency) and I have seen examples as far north as Baluchistan ; 
it appears again in great strength in Ceylon and Palk Bay and alsoin 
backwaters near Cuddalore and Porto Novo on the Carnatic Coast. while 
as far north as the Godavari balance-board canoes are used for sea-fishing. 
The size of these outrigger boats is often considerable and may oxceed 
30 tens register in the case of Ceylon and Point Calimere coasters—tho 
former possessing a floating outrigger, the latter (3-masted) having a 
balance board. The discontinuity and wide extent of the distribution 
of outriggers on Indian coasts suggest great antiquity. Large boats of this 
atyle are seen in the Boro Budor sculptures in Java of the Sth century 
A.D. India is the only country in the world outside of Madagascar and 
Zanzibar and the Malaya-Polynesian region where the outrigger design 
has ever penetrated. 

The main conclusions I have come to are as follows :— 

(a) That the pre-Dravidian population of, at least, coastal India 
was largely of Polynesian stock, these fisherfolk using, like the peoples 
of Malaysia and Polynesia of the present day, outrigger canoes and 
balance-board proas 

(6) That the true Dravidians, who appear to be a branch of the 
Mediterranean race, learned or invented the use of the circular coracle 
while living in Mesopotamia, and on arrival in India, vid Baluchistan, 
introduced the boat forms of the Nile and the Tigris, the former on the 
creat perennial rivers, the latter on those that carry little water in the 
dry season. 

Cranial measurements, which I have lately taken of the various 
castes in the extreme south of India, reveal an unexpectedly strong 
brachycephealic elerment in the lower caste population. Of 50 Parawas 
(fisher-caste) measured, the average cranial index was 79°4; while of 100 
Shanars (palmtree tappers) it was 80°7. Hitherto ail the people of this 
region have been considered typically dolichocephalic, so this discovery 
throws fresh light upon the ethnological problem of who were the florce 
Nagas found by the Tamils on their invasion of South India, upon the 
intreducers of the outrigger canoe into India, and may be upon the route 
followed by those Austric wanderers who peopled Madagascar with tribes 
akin to those of Malaysia and Polynesia—Polynesian and Malays being 
both typically brachycephalic, 

Various other facts are enumerated pointing to the validity of my 
main hypothesis of a strong Polynesian clement in our coastal population. 


Serpent shrines in Malabar,iCochin and Travancore.—Sy 
L. K. ANANTHAKRISHNA ATYAR. 


The relics of serpent worship are common throughout Southern 
India and Ceylon. Snakes carved in granite stones are numerous in and 
around Jain temples also. ; 

In Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, there are serpont shrines in 
every compound, and im of serpents carved in granite stones are 
placed underneath trees. flerings of milk, fruits and boiled rice are 
made to them on auspicious daya. Any indifference or negligence in the 
pesoetienes of ceremonies is eved to bring on leprosy, itch, barrenness, 

eath of children, etc. 
Foremost among the shrines in the provaness above mentioned, is the 
one in the compound of the house of Pambinmelkat Illam in Cochin. 
Several kinds of ceremonies, Noorurmpalom, Pambin thullal, etc., are per- 
formed to Aton the deities in the serpent groves, > <5 9 
apes ori rs ue Shas tectalionicat of the deity heed ‘ag teae jee ir 
my + . 
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In some unexplained way there exiate an intimate connection between 
the worship of Subramania and that of the serpent, and it is explained 
by the fact, that his most famous temples are on hill-tops, and that he is 
connected with the tree and serpent worship and the Sylvan deities. 


Some remarks on Somatology of the people of Caleutta.— 
By K. 8S. Ray. 


In Anthropometry very little attention has been paid to the shape of 
the trunk. But certain racial differences in this respect are well shown 
in @ series of photographs recently taken at the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The differences are to be found both in the shape of the trunk as 
viewed from before or behind and in the profile of the abdominal region. 


Notes on the life-history of Ophiocephalus punctatus, Bloch. 
—By C. R. Narayay Rao. 


The observations recorded in the paper supplement the already 
published accounts in certain particulars, such as for instance the mode 
of transference of the oil globule to the liver, the erigin of the pelvic fins 
and the opening of the rectum on an anal lobe and the colour changes 
during the period of larvaldevelopment. Nothing beyond a bare reference 
is made to the remarkable yolk sac circulation which, however, will be 
described in detail in a paper to be published soon; it may be noticed 
here that at about the same stage, the circulation in the yolk sac in the 
larvae of O. punctatus differa with that described by Dr. A. Willey in 
those of O. striatus. 


Some South Indian Coccidae of economic importance.— 
By T. V. RAMAKRISHNA AYYAR. 


The economic importance of scale insects and mealy bugs is ver 
little known in India. A knowledge of these will be very useful to fruit 
growers and horticulturists as these insects are spscially partial to trees 
of various kinds. The object of the paper is to point out the importance 
of these insects to agriculturists in general and to gardners and orchardists 
in particular, The paper deals with 32 species which have so far been 
noted to play some part (chiefly as crop pests) ag economic insects. Only 
a fow have been noted on some of the important field crops, while most 
of the forms have been found on trees of different kinds. Though many 
of the species are not yet of serious importance, there is a tendency on the 
part of some forms gradually to increase their activities as there is a gene. 
ral increase year after year in the fruit area of the country. A knowledge 
of the local species will also help us to know the foreign forms that are 
likely to be introduced through fruit, bulbs, roots, orchids and nursery 
stock of various kinds. India is fortunate in that it does not vet suffer 
from some of the notorious scale insects of the West—auch as the San 
Jose Seale, Fluted Scale, etc., some of which are known to do considerable 
damage in the well-known fruit tracts of Australia, South Africa and 
California. Most of the forms noted are illustrated with diagrams which 
will help one in identifying them to a certain extent. 
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PLANT OECOLOGY AND ITS BEARING ON PROBLEMS OF 
Economic IMPORTANCE IN INDIA. 


(With Plates V—X.) 


1. Plant oecology is the study of the relationship exist- 
ing between the plant and the various 
factors which constitute its habitat. One 
of the most important objects of this study, therefore, is 
accurately to determine the nature and intensity of these 
factors, such as soil-moisture, soil-aeration, light, tempera- 
ture, fire, symbiotic, competing and parasitic organisms, and to 
discover by experiment and observation the effect of these 
factors on the life-history and development of the plant. 
From a scientific point of view this study is essential for a 
correct understanding of the causes responsible for the physiog- 
nomy of species and types of vegetation and for their existing 
distribution over the earth. From an economic point of view 
this study is no less important, inasmuch as it reveals to us the 
conditions necessary for the healthy development of those 
plants which are of economic value and the causes of their 
diseases. I propose to indicate briefly in the present paper 
some of the directions in which this work has recently yielded, 
or appears likely to yield in the immediate future, tangible 
results of definite economic value in India. 
2. In connection with a proposal to manufacture paper- 
pulp from wila grass (Anthistiria gigantea 
Sana Grass- (Cav., subspecies arundinacea, Hack.) in the 
Pilibhit Division of the United Provin- 


Objects of Oecology. 
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flowering culms have been removed At first sight, the tufts 
of large well-developed green leaves visible in these latter 
plants might be mistaken for the so-called sterile shoots 
often seen in grasses of temperate regions. This, however. 
is not the case and these leafy tufts are the immature culms 
which, if allowed to develop normally, will attain a height 
of 12-15 ft., and will flower in the following cold season. Any 
factor, therefore, which, like cutting, checks or weakens the 
development of these immature shoots will affect the vield 
of flowering culms. In addition to the method of cutting, 


-* the most important factors of the habitat from this point 


re 








of view are :— 


(1) Grazing.—The young shoots of ulla are extensively 
eaten by deer, nilghai and other animals, the 
damage done being equivalent to the repeated 
cutting back of the voung culms. 

(2) Fires which diminish the quantity of organic matter 
and moisture in the soil, directly injure more or less 
the u/la plants and greatly increase the damage from 
grazing by clearing away unpalatable old leaves 
and culms and facilitating the access of animals to 
the young shoots. 


The grazing of wild animals could not be prevented except 
at prohibitive cost, but experiments were carried out over 24 
acres in the Pilibhit grasslands to test the effects of clear and 
partial-cutting, with and without burning. These experiments 
have shown that cutting only flowering and dead culms coupled 
with fire-protection increased the dry-weight yield of flower- 
ing culms by 83%. while the other methods tried decreased 
the yield by 20-60%. In this case the object of management 
is to produce the maximum yield of the hard cane-like 
flowering culms. In other cases, however, our object is to 
obtain from coarse grasses of this type the maximum quantity 
of fodder, #.e. of tender leaves, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the norma! development of the stout woody flower- 
ing culms. Consequently, in such cases, burning is essential, 
in order to give the cattle free access to the immature young 
leafy shoots, the constant grazing of which will effectually 
preyent their normal development. 
3. If the establishment of seedling growth is suffici- 
| ently delayed, this must eventually result 
ng =A ae a in the extinction of our natural forests. 
| In some cases this is by no means a 
remote contingency and, in many others, although the seedling 
wth is considerably better, yet the delay in establishing 
t is so great as to interfere seriously with the economic 


exploitation of the forest, thus causing considerable financial 
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rly true of our valuable Sal (Shorea 
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robusta) forests. The results of experiments which have now 

been carried out over a series of years to test the effect of 

various factors at present indicate that the following have 

most influence on the development of Sal seedlings in the 
: moist forests of northern India :-— 

(1) Bad Soil-aeration.—In the Sal forests during the rains 
germination is diminished, a large number of seedlings usually 
die and the root-development of others is retarded by in. 
sufficient soil-acration. The moister the soiland the greater 
the quantity of organic matter in the soil, the more injurious 

‘this factor becomes. Hence it is best controlled by burning off 
the soil-covering of dead and decaying leaves and by removing 
the overhead cover, thus exposing the soil to the sun and air, 
That we are not dealing here with a case of insufficient light 
for the healthy development of the seedlings is shown by the 
fact that vigorous seedlings can be grown with a light of 
similar, or even less, intensity provided the soil is well 
aerated .' 

(2) Drought.—This causes widespread damage to seedlings 
during the season of short rainfall from September to June. 

On loam Sal seedlings die or die back when the water- 
content of the soil near their roots falls as low as 10%. 
During the dry season this death-limit is commonly reached in 
the upper six inches of soil both in the shady Sal forest and 
in the open, while below this depth the moisture content 
steadily increases downwards. Sal seedlings, therefore, are not 
safe from damage by drought unless their roots have attained a 
depth of well over six inches at the commencement of the dry 
season. Owing chiefly to insufficient soil-aeration, however, 
the roots of seedlings in the shady forests have not as a rule 
attained by this time an average length exceeding six inches, 
whereas on the same soil in the open they have usually 
attained a length of 18 inches. Damage by drought can, there- 
fore, be best prevented by securing vigorous root-growth 
during the rainy season as noted under (1) above and secondly 
by making our clearings in the forest in small patches or 
narrow strips, so that in the dry season the soil may be 
kept moist and transpiration from the plants diminished by the 
side-shade from the adjoining trees. 

With due regard to the above factors, therefore, the, best 
treatment to adopt in order to secure the rapid establishment 
of healthy Sal seedlings consists in— 

(a) ne off the soil-covering of dead and decaying 

AVES 5 

b) clear-felling in small patches or narrow strips (the 

diameter of the pees and width of thay latter 





| Indian Forest Records, V, 4, part II, p. 72 (1916), 
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usually not exceeding 60 ft.). combined with arti- 
ficial sowing and weeding, when necessary, during 
the first two or three years. In such small clearings, 
also, the side-shade is sufficient to prevent frost 
damage and very materially reduces the competition 
of grasses and other herbaceous weeds. 


Plate VI, fig. 2, indicates the development of Sal seedlings 
in a cleared patch 60 ft in diameter and plate VI, fig. 1, shows 
the corresponding development in the shade of the adjacent 
forest. In both cases the plants are two years old. The edge 
of the cleared patch in this case is only 25 yards from the 
edge of a large grassland in which all young Sal are annually 
cut Mpg by frost. No such damage occurs in the cleared 
patch. 

Plate VII indicates the relative vigour of the competing 
weed growth in cleared patches respectively 60 ft. and 180 ft. 
in diameter, two years after the clearing. 

4. Experiments carried out in 1913-15 indicated that 
teak seed germinated very badly and tend- 
ed to remain dormant for severa] years 
under shade. This was found to be the 
case under an artificial iron shade and also under the natural 
shade of trees both in loam and well-aerated sand. These 
experiments, so far as they go, indicate that a high tempera- 
ture, such as would be obtained in nature by exposure to a 
hot sun or possibly a forest fire, is probably essential for 
the germination of teak. Moreover the seedlings which do 
develop are found to be sensitive to bad soil-aeration. An 
experimental clear-felling carried out in a teak forest also 
showed that the germination of geak seed and the development 
of the seedlings were most unusually good in the cleared area. 
These facts indicate that in moist forests fire-protection is 
likely to be decidedly detrimental to germination and the develop- 
ment of seedlings, inasmuch as it induces a dense growth of 
vegetation and heavy shade and a badly aerated soil. Also 
that in drier forest, where the overhead cover is fairly com- 
plete, more or less extensive clear-felling is desirable for 
the rapid establishment of vigorous teak seedlings.’ 

Plate VILI, fig. 1, shows one of the iron shades used in these 
experiments which allows all rain water falling on the shade 
to pass through on to the seed beds below. 

Plate VIII, fig. 2, shows two seed beds two years after 
sowing, the iron shade having just been removed from the 
right-hand portions of the beds. The only noticeable plant 
in the shaded area on the right arose from a seed which was 
outside the edge of the shade. On the left are the two-year- 


Reproduction of 
Teak forests. 
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old plants in the unshaded area. The removal of the shade 

was immediately followed by the germination of a number of 

seeds which had remained dormant in the shaded area for 

two vears. 

5. In 1911 attention was drawn to an oecological fact 

| of considerable interest, viz. that, in India, 

wW rg i ap ae idea for each main type of woodland there 

Lindl: appeared to be a parallel type of grass- 

land capable of thriving under similar 

conditions of soil and moisture.' Thus in Dehra Dun we can 

distinguish the following broad types of soil each character- 
ised by a distinct type of woodland and parallel grassland :— 


(a) With a large percentage of sand and frequently shallow 
with gravel and boulders below. This soil, therefore, 
is essentially dry and is characterized by dry mis- 
cellaneous woodland with such species as Acacia 
Catechu, Dalbergia Sissoo and Bombax malabaricum 
prominent, or grassland with Saccharum Munja and 
Saccharum spontaneum dominant (see plate IX). 

(6) Well aerated loam, characterized by Sal (Shorea robusta) 
forest or grassland with Saccharum Narenga domi- 
nant (see plate X, fig. 1). 

(c) Badly aerated loam. This differs from (4) usually in 
being wetter or denser with a slower rate of surface 
percolation. This is characterized by moist mis- 

e cellaneous woodland with J'erminalia, Butea, Mallo- 
tris, and others or grassland with Hrianthus Rav- 
ennae dominant (see plate X, fig. 2). 


From the experimental cultures carried out in these soils 
up to date it appears that (@) is usually unsuitable for the 
growth of Sal seedlings, inasmuch as the water-content of the 
soul falls rapidly to the death limit after the close of the rainy 
season, while (c) is unsuitable on account of bad soil-aeration 
which leads to a low percentage of germination, a high percent- 
age of deaths during the rains and a high percentage of 
deaths during the dry season on account of the superficial 
poorly developed root system. : 

In the first place, these facts indicate that the study of soil 
characteristics such as soil-moisture and soil-aecration, espe- 
cially as regards their effect on germination and the develop- 
ment of seedlings, is likely in many cases to explain the 
existing distribution of different types of vegetation. 

Secondly, this remarkable parallelism between different 
types of woodland and grassland is of considerable economic 
importance. Thus it is obvious that the grasses on an area 
may indicate to us the species and type of woodland for which 
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a particular locality is most suited, and thus facilitate afforesta- 
tion and extension of our forests by helping us to select the 
species most suitable to the locality. By revealing the import- 
ant characteristics of a habitat, also, grasses may indicate the 
method of treatment necessary to ensure the successful estab- 
lishment of a particular species. Thus in dry grassland of 
Saccharum Munja and 8S. spontaneum the chief desideratum, 
from the point of view of the Sal tree, is a sufficient water- 
supply which may in some cases be provided by first establish- 
ing on the area a thick growth of a shade-giving, humus- 
forming shrub like Adhatoda Vasica which is capable of thriv- 
ing in a xerophytic habitat. In addition to this, attention to 
the grass growth in existing forests may indicate to us the 
treatment necessary to secure the reproduction and permanence 
of the forest. An instructive example of this has recently 
come to notice in the Jaspur forests of the United Provinces. 
The regeneration of these forests has been an unsolved problem 
for many years, the forest is gradually becoming more open 
with a dense undergrowth of grass, and unless seedling growth 
can be established to replace the existing trees these Sal forests 
must become extinct. The configuration of the ground is 
irregular, ridges and plateaus alternating with ravines and 
depressions Inthe depressions the prevalence of Saccharum 
Narenga indicates suitable soil and moisture conditions for Sal, 
and in such places the best young growth of Sal is actually 
found. On the slopes and ridges, however, the prevalence of 
Saccharum spontaneum, S. Munja, Imperata, Eragrostes and 
others indicates that here the soil is too dry for the satisfactory 
growth of Sal seedlings. These facts indicate that here we are 
dealing with a case of denudation. Previous to reservation 
these forests appear to have become open and the soil denuded 
and compacted under the influence of fires, unregulated 
fellings and grazing to an extent beyond that which could be 
remedied by simple protection. Under existing conditions of 
simple protection, rain washes away the dead leaves and 
friable soil particles from the ridges and slopes into the depres- 
sions where a good moist soil is accumulating while the ridges 
and slopes remain dry and hard. The obvious remedy here, 
therefore, is to increase the soil moisture and improve the 
soil texture by inducing the rainfall to percolate into the 
goil in situ and by increasing the admixture of humus by 
preventing the dead leaves from being washed away into the 
depressions. This can be done by breaking up the soil, supple- 
mented where necessary by running shall ow catch-water 
trenches along the contours. It is interesting to note that a 
similar parallelism has been recently recognized in the waste: 
Son of ee Riel alice wie Guercss Robur woods and Lolium 
Cynosurus grassland on clays and loam, terct sult 

woeds and Nardus-Deschampsia grassland on shallow siliceous 
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soils, and Fraxrinus excelsior woods and Festuca grassland on 
limestone. ' 

It is believed that this phenomenon will be found to be of 
widespread occurrence and of considerable economic tmport- 
ance. 

6. Turning now to the question of diseases we will first 
shortly consider the case of the fungus 
Trametes Pini which causes great damage 
to the Blue Pine (Pinus excelsa) in the 
hills of the Punjab and in Kashmir. As an indication of the 
damage done, it may be noted that in one Division alone 
(Simla), the Divisional Forest Officer estimated in 1911 that 
80.000 trees distributed over 30,000 acres were infected and 
that the presence of the fungus in a first class tree reduced its 
average value from Rs. 20 to Rs 7-8-0. European experience 
indicated that this fungus could only gain access to a tree 
through a wound, e.g. that caused by cutting or breaking 
a branch, and could only attack dead wood. In India, how- 
ever, there was a complication in that hyphae (apparently 
belonging to Trametes) were constantly found in the living sap 
wood especially of the roots, even of the smallest roots of the 
attacked trees. This indicated that infection might take place 
through the roots, a possibility which would render effective 
control of the disease practically impossible, and, until this 
point had been settled, local officers were unwilling to initiate a 
campaign against the fungus. With the object of deciding 
this question, an investigation of the habitat factors was 
earried out in 1911 which established the following facts -— 


(a2) The sporophores are invariably found on the sites of 
wounds, thus indicating that the fungus first gains 
access to the interior of the tree at these places. 
The great majority of these wounds are due to 
lopping the trees for fuel and manure. 

(6) In no case is the wood of the roots more rotted by the 
fungus than is that of the base of the stem. 

(ce) The majority of the primary sporophores are invari- 
ably situated on that side of the trunk facing the 
direction from which the prevailing wind blows at 
the season of spore-production, except only when 
no infected forest exists in that direction. 


These facts proved that infection was usually effected not 
through the roots but by wind-carried spores which were able 
to alight on a wounded surface. Consequently the control of 
the fungus by peace, « all lopping was obviously a com- 
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This conclusion was accepted by the local officers, and Mr. 
C. G. Trevor, Divisional Forest Officer of Kulu, wrote in 1915 
as follows :-— 

‘““Wherever lopping has been done there you find this 
disease, where no lopping has taken place there the trees are 
sound. I have managed by proving the truth of this to get 
Government to agree that all Kail (Blue Pine) lopping in 
demarcated forest must cease.” 

These facts indicate that the hyphae frequently found in 
living sap-wood and especially in the roots probably belong to 
another fungus, possibly a symbient, a point which is being 
further investigated. 

7. Among the most difficult fungi to control in the forest 
are those which live in the soil and attack 
and destroy the roots of our trees. Two 
of these are particularly injurious in India, 
viz. Polyporus Shoreae which attacks the Sal and Fomes lucidus 
which is particularly destructive to_ Sissoo (Dalbergia Sissoo). 
Both of these fungi are widely distributed and no efficient 
control measures practicable on a large scale in the forest are 
at present known. ‘There is reason to believe that any factor 
which interferes with the normal intake of water such as 
drought or bad soil-aeration renders trees more liable to fungal 
diseases generally, and that this is especially the case with soil 


Root Diseases of 
Sal and Sisaoo. 


fungi, the entrance of which into the plant may be facililated _ 


by the presence of a number of roots which have been killed or 
damaged by these factors. It seems probable, therefore, that 
an effective means of controlling diseases of this class will 
consist in improved methods of cultivation which ensure a 
better water-supply and conditions of soil-aeration. 

Sissoo is known to suffer from bad soil-aeration and it is 
significant that the worst attacks of Fomes lucidus occur 
in irrigated plantations, like Changa Manga in the Punjab, 
where the soil is liable to be badly aerated on account of the 
surface flooding by irrigation and considerable additions of 
organic matter, chiefly from the leaf-fall of the invading 
mulberry, which has been introduced by the canal water: 
The Sal root fungus, also, although widely distributed in the 
Sal forests of India, so far as is known at present is most 
injurious in the wet forests of Assam and Bengal where the 
conditions of soil-aeration are particularly unfavourable. 

8. The last disease which I propose to mention is the 
| well-known spike disease of the Sandal 
Spike cienene of tree (Sanialum album) which is one of 
ap airs those obscure diseases sometimes classed as 
physiological and in the case of which no definite causative 
organism, insect, fungus or bacterium has yet been discovered. 
An excellent account of this was given to the Science Congress 
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last year at’ Bangalore by Dr. Coleman, who has pointed ant 
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that the annual loss caused by this disease cannot be estimated 
at less than Rs. 6,00,000. Based on study of the disease in 
the forest, a theory regarding its cause has recently been put 
forward.' Careful experiments are now being organized which 
in two or three years should either definitely prove or disprove 
this theory, and until the results of these experiments are 
known it is not advisable to attempt a detailed discussion of 
the subject. The theory is briefly this, that spike is a patholo- 
gical condition induced by an unbalanced circulation of sap 
which may be caused by a number of different factors, e.g. 

those which cause a gradually diminishing supply of water to 
the leaves not sufficient to cause actual wilting or withering, or 
those which interfere with the translocation of the organic food 
manufactured in the leaves. A low burning fire for instance 
may be very injurious in both directions first by destroying or 
damaging the superficial roots, and secondly by damaging the 
cortex. The net result of such factors is to cause a gradual 
accumulation of carbohydrates in the leaves, and if this state of 
affairs is sufficiently prolonged it appears to produce the 
pathological condition known as spike, probably as a result of 
abnormal enzymatic activity. 

The point I especially wish to emphasize here is this, that 
so far as we can see at present, a careful study of the important 
oecological factor, water-supply, appears to offer at least just as 
gooda chance of solving this extremely important economic 
problem as does any other lineof research. 1 think the known 
facts even justify our going a step further in saying that this 
line of work will possibly supply the key not only to spike but 
to several other important diseases which in some respects 
resemble spike. 

9. The characteristic accumulation of carbohydrates in 
the leaves of spiked sandal is well known while, in the 
closely allied diseases known as Peach Yellows. and Peach 
Rosette, this point has, I believe, not yet been investigated. 
Atkins also has recently emphasized the fact that an accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates like sugar is usually correlated with an 
‘mereased production of oxidising enzymes. He has also pointed 
out that in the chlorosis disease of the mulberry, the mosaic 
disease of tobacco, the leaf-roll disease of potato and the 
curly+top disease of the beet there isan excessive production of 
oxidizing enzymes,*? while Bunsel suggests that this increased 

oxygen absorption indicates a condition of 


Other Physiological «fayer"’ in the plant. Do not these facts 
= indicate that a profitable line of inquiry in- 
connection with these diseases lies in the careful investigation of | 


\ Indian Forester, XLII, p. 429. 
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those oecological factors which, by influencing the water supply 
to the leaves or otherwise, are able to cause an undue accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates in the tissues and thus possibly sef up 
abnormal enzymatic action 2 | 

Several of the obscure diseases now under discussion can 
be communicated to healthy plants by budding or grafting, and 
this fact has been considered by some investigators to support 
the theory that such diseases Must. be due to an organism. 
This fact, however, is in no way incompatible with the theory 


that such communication of the disease is due to the effect. 


exercised by the abnormal metabolism and enzymatic activity 
of the “diseased ”’ buds or scions on the healthy tissue of the 
stocks. In some extreme cases, e.g. that of the mosaic disease 
of tobacco, the disease can be communicated by very minute 
quantities of the sap of diseased plants. Such cases apparently 
indicate as the cause of the disease some factor which is able 
to reproduce itself and increase greatly in quantity in the cells 
of the plant in which it is placed. Such increase it is argued 
must indicate the existence of some living organism capable of 
rapid reproduction. It is believed, however. that cases even of 
this class admit of explanation otherwise than by assuming the 
existence of an organism. When the normal healthy activity of 
protoplasm is sufficiently depressed by a deficient water-supply 
or other factor there is reason to believe that the permeability 
of the protoplasm is altered and that enzymes are then able to 
act on substances with which they do not come into contact 
under normal conditions. It is quite conceivable that in some 
cases one of the results of this unregulated chemical action may 
be the production of a poisonous substance which in itself is able 
to depress protoplasmic activity. The introduction of such a 
poison into a healthy cell by weakening protoplasmic control 
might again cause similar unregulated enzymatic action, and the 
production of further quantities of the same poison, and this 
process might continue indefinitely. In this way it seems 
possible that a disease due originally to some external factor, 
such as water-supply, may in some cases be communicated to 
healthy plants by means of very small quantities of sap from 
diseased plants. ; a: 
10. As regards the general question of diseases it is 
believed that, although the part™played 
Qeaology and © nae by insects, fungi and bacteria is as a rule 
rr ame N's ioe in these days duly appreciated, as evi- 
denced by the appointment of specialists to deal with these 
factors, the importance of oecological factors like water-supply 
is frequently not fully recognized. There can be no question as 
to the wholesale destruction of plants which is directly attribut- 
able to such factors as deficient water, bad soil-aecration, frost, 
fire, deficient light and excessive competition. In many other 
cases, when these factors have impaired the normal resistance 
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of plants, the latter are attacked and _ finally destroyed by 
insects, fungi or other organisms. In such cases it is usual to 
consider the organism to be the really uoportant factor and to 
regard the others as merely “ predisposing factors." This 
terminology is apt to be misleading, inasmuch as it may give 
the impression that if, in any individual case, a particular 
organism had not been present the plant would necessarily have 
recovered and regained normal health. In many cases at least 
this would not happen, inasmuch as the sickly condition, if 
sufficiently prolonged, would either result in death from per- 
manent physiological derangement or render the plant an easy 
prey not to one but to several organisms. The first falling 
away from health and step towards disease is, therefore, an 
extremely important point and it is just this which requires 
careful study and which is frequently overlooked owing to the 
absence of obvious external signs such as the death of leaves or 
twigs. A plagt suffering from a deficient water-supply and a 
clogging of its tissues with unutilisable carbohydrates may 
show no external signs of willing or withering, also a plant 
apparently still healthy with green leaves may have a number 
of its deeper roots more or less completely asphyxiated. Finally, 
it should be remembered that, whereas the direct control of a 
widely distributed organism is usually a matter of extreme 
dificulty, it is often possible to control within considerable 
limits such factors as water-supply by the ordinary operations 
of practical forestry, such as those which regulate the degree of 
shade and quantity of humus in the soil. : 

ll. It may now be argued that although occological 
factors are undoubtedly important in 
forestry this fact has been recognized for 
very many years and the study of such 
factors is the province of the practical sylviculturist who must 
base his methods of treatment on such study. In the first 
place such questions as the economic management ef grasslands, 
and the detailed study of diseases do not form a part of the 
legitimate duties of the sylviculturist. In many other direc- 
tions, however, the oecologist and sylviculturist do no doubt 
meet on common ground, and here it is merely a question of 
mutual agreement and co-operation as to which aspects should 
be studied by each. Speaking broadly, however, there is a 
fundamental difference between the two lines of work in this, 
that the work of the sylviculturist is essentially extensive while 
that of the oecologist is intensive. In the case of Sal, for 
instance, sylvicultural experiments may show that a certain 
degree of light is nec for the establishment of reproduc- 
tion, and with this result the sylviculturist has attained his 
object, viz. the knowledge which enables him to treat his 
forest in such a way as to seeure its regeneration. The ; 
gist, however, should go further and 


Occology and 
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Photograph of alle plants (Anthistirria macpanterw, CaN Sb Lesa, 


Hack.) Showing mature Howering culms in Novembe: 





ig. 2. 


The same plants as those shown in fig. 1 above, as they appeared a few days 
later. The plants (on) the right have ow been cut over completely wherens, 
in the case of the plants on the left, only the mature flowering culmea have 
heen removed. 
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big. 1. 


A clearing 60 ft. in diameter made in Sal forest in 1915. Photograph 
taken 24 years later. Note the absence of heavy grass and weed 


growth. 





Pig. 2. 


A clearing 180 ft. in diameter noade in Sal forest in 1915. Photograph 
taken 2) years later. Note the dense growth of grasa and weeds. 
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Iesgr, 1. 


Type of iron shade used in the tenk germination ct periment. The rain 
water falling on the shade ts delivered on to the shaded area below. 
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Fig. 2. 


Photograph of two teak seed beds two years after sowing, the iron shade 
having just been removed from the right hand portions of the beds, 
The only noticeable plant in the shaded area on the right arose 
from a seed which was outside the edge of the shade. On the left 
are the 2-years-old plants in the unshaded area, 
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P'ige. 1. 


Dry miscellaneous forest on deposits of boulders and sand in Dehra 
Dun. The forest consists of Rombax matabharicum, Acacia 
Catechu, Dalbergia Stasoo, Moringa and others. On the edg 
of the forest are seen the grasses Saccharum Munja and 


Saccharum spontanectem which constitute the parallel grassland. 





Fig. 2. 


Grassland of Saccharum Munja on deposits of boulders and sand in 
Dehra Dun. 
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mine the precise factor concerned and the way in which it acts. 
He would probably find for instance that the beneficial result 
of removing the cover in this case consists not in increasing the 
light available for photosynthesis in the green leaves of the 
seedling, but in improving the conditions of soil-aeration 

This knowledge might explain apparently contradictory results, 
such as that a similar removal of cover does not have the same 
beneficial result in forests on sandy soil as in those on loam, it 
might supply the reason for decreasing increment in woods in 
which humus is accumulating rapidly and might afford the 
clue to the primary cause of an injurious root-diseases The 
practical sylviculturist by taking an extensive, but necessarily 
superficial, view of the factors concerned is able to obtain, 
results of the greatest economic value very quickly, but at the 
sime time it is perfectly clear that for continued and satis- 
factory progress in sylviculture a more precise and imtensive 
knowledge of the various factors and the way in which thev 
affect the plant is essential. The work of the oecological 
botanist, therefore, is the necessary complement to that of the 
sylviculturist. 

12; The above remarks will, I hope, convince you that 
there is a great field available for oecological study in India and 
that this study promises to yield results of considerable 
economic importance in connection with the management of 
our forests and grasslands and the contro! of plant diseases. 


The sun-drying of vegetables for army purposes.—#y A. 
Howarkp and G. L. C. Howarp. 


One of the difficulties in the maintenance of military expeditions 
in sparsely populated arid tracts like the North-West Frontier of India 
and parte of Mesopotamia, is the supply of fresh vegetables, As is well 
known, these substances are necessary to prevent loss of efficiency 
through scurvy and other diseases, What is required is «system of supply 
which reduces the weight to a minimum and which can be based on the 
existing Army depots in India. These problems have been solved by 
utilizing the ral) of the up valleys of Baluchistan where 
vegetables can be rapidly dried in the sun. The roduct is then pressed 
into bricks, one pound in weight, and packed into tins, each con- 
taining from 18 to 24 bricks. Six of these sealed tins form a mule load, 

‘boing placed on either side in a suitable crate. In this manner it 
o 


: bee und possible to compress the weekly supply of — bles 
roa tiiveet th & babtation tito twelve tins which can be carried by two 
mules. The various processes are described and illustrated by means of 
samples of the product obtained. 






Note on natural root-grafting—By A Howarp and 
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Some methods suitable for the study of root development. 
—By A. Howarp and G. L. C. Howarpn. 


In connection with the study of the root systems of agricultural plants 
it has been found necessary to find some method by which the fine root 
ends and root nodules can bo traced in the soil. In alluvial goils like 
those of Pusa, the whole root system down to the piliferous layer and 
the root can be removed from the soil without damage by means of an 
ordinary knapsack sprayer. 

To trace the effect of various substances (such as acrating agents, green 
manure and other forms of organic matter) on root development a 
modified form of pot culture has been designed. _ 

The recent results obtained in the study of the root system of Java 
indigo are dealt with. 


Blastomyces et Blastomycoses (comprenant une revision 
des champignons inclus dans cette classe).—Par F. de 
Meio et L. G. FERNANDES. 


The authors say that there is at present great confusion in the botani- 
cal conception of the word Blastomiyces and on the clinical value of the 
word Blastomycose. The Yeast-like fungi inchided in the Blastomyces aro 
classified in several genera, the classification varying with different authors. 
A systematic revision is therefore called for in accordance with the actual 
state of our knowledge. 

The word Blastymyces bas had three interpretations. (1) *‘ Fungi 
which bud."’"—A purely etymological meaning which cannot stand since 
every fungus would at some point in ite life-history be a Blastomycete (o.g. 
Endomyces, Sporotrichon, and expecially the Mucorinae). (2) A restrictive 
sense oxcladi the fungi with mycelium (like Bndomyces and Ofidium), 
but including Saccharomyces and Criptococus. This interpretation cannot 
stand because many of the Criptococus (e.g. C. gilchusti) have a filamen- 
tous mycelium. (3) Reserving the word Blastomyces for those fungi of 
which there is not. or cannot be, sufficient information to classify them in 
a well-defined genus. 

The clinical meaning of the word Blastomycose has had the same 
fluctuations following the botanical meani of the word Blastomyces. 
The authors then discuss and reject the clinical ‘* oxascoses"’ based on 
arcumenta of clinical and botanical order, showing that the so-called 
Criptococus cannot be included in the tribe ‘* Pxascose"' as Guegen and 
others wish. Thoy propose that the designation of the disease should 
follow the botanical genus (e.g. yces, ¢ we, efc.) and reserve 
the word Blastomycose solely to the following cases; (a) when the budding 
aan Nor nop been or cannot be classified ; (6) when the term Criptococus 

stan < . 
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tion, cannot for the present for lack of information be included in the 


other genera, and make a complete revision of the fungi of a Yeaat 
character, studied up to the present, whether pathogenic or not, classify- 
ing them by their known characters. A table is given of the genera 
showing their relationships by their botanical affinities, where the princi- 
pul characteristics are the existence or not of the Ascus, the number of 
Ascospores, the transverse septation, the existence or notof a filamentous 
mycelium, and the existence or not of Chlamydospores. 


On the genus Eriocaulon in India,—By P. F. Fyson. 


An examination of the genus Eriocaufon in the Herbaria of Calcutta, 
Madras, Dehra Dun, the Agricultural College, Poona. including that of 
Talbot, and others, has shown certain deficiencies in the published des- 
criptions which have resulted in frequent incorrect determinations. There 
appear also to be several unnamed apecies. A description of the floral 
and general morphology is given, and a revision of the genus as it occurs 
in India proposed. 

With a view to putting our knowledge of the genus in India in a 
more satisfactory state, a request is made for collectigns to be sent from 
all parts of India, and to facilitate the work of collecting a key has been 
drawn up of all the known Indian species. It differs from the only other 
general key known to the author, thatof Ruhland, in not requiring the 
dissection of the flowers at the earlier stages. 


The Andreecium of Plagiochasma appendiculatum I. et L. 
and PF. articulatum Kashyap.—By S. Ro Kasuyap. 


l. "The andrecium in both the species is surrounded by scales which 
when*young contain reduced plastids forming alittle starch. These scales 
often show a distinction between a body and an appendage. From the 
margin of the basal portion numerous mucilage hairs are given off. 

2. The andrmcivum is usually cordate or deeply bilobed. The anterior 
ends of the lobos are covered with closely applied young scales. 

3. The antheridia arise in a distinctly acropetal succession in each 
lobe, the youngest being found at the apox. 

4. Sometimes the andreecium goes on growing in the middorsal line 
without dividing for a considerable tims, forming « linear-oblong structure 
and then divides into two lobes which may again divide. 

5 Occasionally the andrescium shows many lobes more or leas 
irregularly placed, at least some of which have distinct growing points, 
others being probably due to mere irregularities of growth. 

6. The conclusion is that the andrewcium is a branch system with 
two or more branches comparable to the andrawcium of the higher 
Marchantiales 


The Flora of the Anaimalais.—By C. E. C. Fiscrer. 


1. General description of the tract. 
2; Ebel rar notes. GPE 
‘ ungle tribes and their c vations. ; 
. Division of the vegetation into 5 types, description and character- 
istic species. : 
5. General conclusions and synopsis. 


Notes on the growth and decay of Potamogeton in the 
Chilka Lake.— By N. ANNANDALE. “ | 
In the Chilka Lake on the east coast of India, in which the salinity 
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‘dense subaquatic thickets. The salinity falls considerably in July and 
August and in this season the plant sends up young shoots. The old 
shoots begin to degenerate at the same time, and finally great masses of 
dead and dying stems break loose. Owing to peculiar meteorological 
conditions these masses are piled up on the western shore of the lake. 
They there decay, producing large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and finally small quantities of free sulphur, which float, mixed with a 
certain amount of organic matter, on the surface of the water. The 
agency by which the sulphur is set freo is suggested as a matter worthy 
of onquiry. 


Preliminary note on the significance of Nyctiotropism.—By 
T. EKAMBARAM. 


1. The hypotheses advocated by Charles Darwin and Stehl aro 
shown to be inadequate. 

2 Observations made, as regards the differences between nictiotropic 
and non-nyctiotropic plants, are given and their significance in the eco- 
nomy of the plants is discussed. . 

3. The hypothesis that nictiotropism is an adaptation for the absorp- 
tion and storage of CO, at nichts, is suggested. 

4. A few experiments are stated to show that the capacity for 
storage of CO, is probably a widespread phenomenon among plants. 


Hybernating mycelium and the part it plays in the per- 
petuation and spread of rust on Laun@a asplenifolia 
and the smut of Doob.—Ay K. Cu. Menra. | 


l. The parasite. 
2. Results of experiments carried with a view to find out the 
rennial nature of the mycelium inside diseased plants of| Launaa 

asplenifolia. 

3. The part played by spores in the dispersion of the disease. 

4. Cause of smut on Doob. : : 

5. Results of inoculations on healthy Doob. 

6. Results of experiments which establish the perennial nature of 
the mycelium inside diseased Doob. | 

7. Appeersnce of disease every year and the production of spores 
brought about by the mycelium thin the underground and perennial 
portions of Launawa asplenifolia and Cynodon dactylon. . ie 


Dimorphic carpellate flower in Acalypha Indica (L).—By 
L. A. Kenoyer. | CRF ig at 
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The ripening seed of Jpomea biloba and ita septate structure. 
—By M.S. SaBpHesan. 


The noteworthy feature in the seed of Ipomea biloba is its septate 
structure. Tho septum is no outgrowth from either the chalaza or from 
any other part of the ovule. Morphologically it represents a part of the 
nucellus which, owing to peculiar circumstances, persists even in the 
resting stage, and brings about the septate structure. The species of 
Ipomea IT have examined agree in the nature of the septum and other 
details. For instance the presence of a dorsoventral vascular girdle 
traversing the edges of the septum and the intrusion of the complex 
vascular system into the nucellus are peculiar to the genus Ipomea. The 
vascular girdle renders a mediurn storage septurn possible, owing to the 
persistence of which throughout the development of the ovule into a seed, 
the seed appears bilocular. 


Preliminary note on a biological and oecological study of 
vegetable pond life of Lahore.—Ay S. L. Guose. 


l. There is a great need for research in Plant oecology, as no work 
has been done on it in India. 

2. Pond life in Lahore is interesting on account of the river Ravi 
flowing close by. which leaves ponds and pools after the rains. 

$. The three seasons of Lahore are winter, summer and rainy, 
which vary in temperature, and humidity, hence the vegetation also 
bears different aspects according to the seasons. 

4. Three ponds with different environment were chosen for regular 
and systematic study. Visits were paid fortnightly and physical and 
vegetative conditions of the ponds recorded. Phytoplankton waa col- 
lected by means of a net. 

5. Investigations carried on so far! show how the vegetation is 
different in and about the three ponds. 

6. The future plan of work consists in regularly watching the three 
ponds as to their yvogetation and the changes produced in cach pond by 
different seasons. 


The swamp forests of Dehra Dun,—#Sy A. Das and P. C. 
KANJE LAL. 
An oecological sketch indicating the chief characteristics of the forest 


vegetation of the Dun Swamps with a brief account of the chief factors 
constituting the environment. 


The leaf-trace in Polypodiaces —By G. S. CHEEMA. 


1. Different methods of taking out Stele. 
By sim teasing. 
ey By sti ie of ahecitoals. 
® ‘Tho structure and form of leaf-trace examined in:— 
a) Pteria longifolia (L) 
(3) Pteria oretica (1.) 
: (c) Ptertis tremula 
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(7) Asepidium «ap. (unidentified) -. ae original. 
(&) Nephrolepis acuta (Presl) ay sha original, 
(1) Pieopeltis-membranacea (Don) a's original, 


3. Discussion :— 
(a) Reasons advanced in favour of the primitiveness of a single 
C-typed loaf-trace. } 
(6) Brief discussion as to the importance of the various types of 
leaf-trace in establishing the phylogentic relationship. 


The flora of Ladak or Western Tibet.—BSy R. R. Stewart. 


1. Ladak is a part of India with temperate conditions. 

2. It has been visited by a surprisingly large number of explorers 
who have collected plants, but none of these has published a complete 
list. 

3. There are three main elements in the flora of the country, the 
alpine, desert, and oasitic. The latter contains a large number of cogmo- 
politan weeds. Although the desert is poor in species yet it covers most 
of the area. + 

4. The lack of forests is due to the absence of water and so is the 
barrenness. Water is the only thing needed to produce good crops. 

5. OF the provinces of Ladak which were visited Suru is most like 
Kashmir and Rupshu like Tibet. In the latter region 80 species were 
found above 15,00) feet. 

6. Of the 140 species common to Ladak and the Eastern United 
States 55 were cosmopolitan weeds. Of the rest, part were water-loving 
forms and the rest wide-spread North Temperate types. 

7. Continuous plant formation is very rare, as most of the area is 
an open desert formation with the individuals separate. Alpine meadows 
and continuous sods are rare. 


Two new Madras Phalloids.—By M. O. PARTHASARATHY 
IYENGAR. 


Two new Phalloids have beon collected at Madras. The one isa 
species Anthurus not recorded before. Altogether fourteen specimens have 
been collected. These show very interesting variations in the arran 
ment of theirarms. About threo hundred specimens of the other Phalloid 
have been collected. All the plants are stalked and possessed a rudimen- 
tary disc over the mouth of the stem, which in a way resembles that of 
Aseroe. But they show a great deal of variation in the arrangement of 
the arms. Some possess free arms and then resemble an Aaseroe of the 
A. arachnoidea kind. Some others possess a clathrate head and resemble 
Simblum. And some are midway between these two and possess a serii- 
clathrate head. So this species shows characteristica belonging to two 
general gonera, Ascroe and Simblurm, | 
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A new epeolnn: of Schizonella —By M. O. ParTHasaraTHY 
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Preliminary work on the root nodules of Casuarina.—#y 
M. J. NARASIMHAN. 


_ Root nodules were found in two species of Casuarina, C. Equtscts- 
folie, and ©. Glauca. Abaciliue, which behaved in the aame way as the 
nodule-organism of the Leguminoseae with regard to staining reactions 
and cultural characters, was found inhabiting the celle of the nodule. 
The amount of nitrogen fixed from the atmosphere by the bacillus, 
when grown in a medium poor in nitrogen, was estimated. Further work 
has yet to be done in the way of inoculating young casuarina seedlings to 
induce nodule-formation. 


Soil aeration results at Chandkhuri Farm in the Central 
Provinces.—By D. CLlousron. 


The cultivator of the Central Provinces has for want of available 
supplies of manure had to atarve his land, which has in consequence 
reached its maximum stage of impoverishment over large areas. Ex- 
perimental work carried out on Government Farms has shown that in the 
rice tract san hemp can be ured very economically as a rice manure when 

rown on the rabi area, i.e. land under winter crops and applied to the rice 
elds before transplanting. 

In the cotton tract nitrate of soda applied at the rate of about 60 Ib. 
per acre a5 a top-dressing to cotton previously manured with « small 
dressing of cattle-dung has answered very well, and will probably be 
applied in large quantities by the leading land holders when the prices of 
artificials again become normal. 


Relationship between systematic and economic Botany with 
special reference to «medicinal plants.—By H. Carrer. 


The Garden Flora of the Punjab.—by R. N. Parker. 


The Flora of the Central Punjab and the changes in it 
. brought about by settlement and irrigation of the land. 
—By R. N. PARKER. 


Morphology of Spines in Citrus.—By H. M. CHrsseEr. 


Observations on structure of flower in Bombax Malahari- 
cum.— By H. M. CHIBBER. 


Section of Geology. 


President—Mr. E. S. Pryroup, BA., F.GS., Geologist to the 
| Attock Oil Co,., Ltd. 


Presidential Address. 


THe CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE OCCURRENCE OF OIL IN 
THE PUNJAB. 


At the outset may I say how much I appreciated the 
honour of being asked to preside over the Geological Section 
at this meeting of the Congress. I hesitated as to my fitness to 
fill such a responsible position, but T. knew that I had been 


- 
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nominated by the Committee as a representative of the many 
geologists who are assisting commercial enterprise in this 
country, and as such I felt bound to accept nomination; for the 
Congress must find an important sphere of usefulness in provid- 
ing the commercial scientists of India with an opportunity to 
submit their work for record and discussion; the lack of such 
opportunity before the Congress was instituted must have 
resulted in the loss to science of much valuable material which 
would have been of permanent interest. 

I shall therefore make no excuse for the subject of my 
address ; oil-prospecting is perhaps the most scientific branch 
of economic geology, and it is the scientific aspect of our work 
in the Punjab, whic hI wish to put before you. 


History. 


The oil-springs of the Punjab are so numerous and prolific 
that they must have been known and used from very early 
times. <A bibliography of the references to them up to ISL is 
given as an appendix to a paper by Holland in the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, volume xxiv, page 96. 

As far back as 1869 the Punjab Government made its first 
attempt to drill for oil, and a boring was put down by Fenner, 
of the P.W.D., at Jafar about five miles west of Fatehjang. 
There are no oil springs at Jafar and the geological evidence is 
unfavourable. The boring proved a failure, but this did not 
discourage the authorities and in the early seventies an oil- 
expert, F. W. Lyman, was commissioned to examine and report 
on all the then known oil localities. His results and recommend- 
ations were published in a long report dated 1879. I have 
been unable to find any record of what borings were t down 
on Lyman’s recommendations; some wells were dilied a 
Chharat, five miles northwest of Fatehjang, and others 
at Jaba in the Salt Range. The Chharat bores yielde eet e 
oil, but the venture was a failure commercially. 

In 1890 a more ambitious attempt to develop the oil 
localities was made by a syndicate in which the Townsend 
brothers had the main intenaat, Wells were drilled by Canadians 
at Sudkal, near Fatehjang, at Jaba, and at Alugud in the 
Trans-Indus Salt Range. Some of these wells were carried 
down to over 700 feet; small quantities of oil were Olea ines ah 
each ann but thee 1 oject weseventeotivs -ba. eke: 
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us with a catalogue of all the oil-seepages which were known 
and with a certain amount of valuable negative evidence ; they 
indicate that we cannot expect oil in workable quantities 
in closely compressed limestone anticlines or in limestone 
monoclines, this notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
and prolific oil-seepages on such structures, Ind the Punjab, 
48 in sO many other oil regions, surface shows alone are entirely 
unreliable as indications of workable oil beneath thé surface. 

At about the same time that Lyman was examining and 
reporting on the oil-springs, A. B. Wynne of the Geological 
Survey was mapping the whole of this part of the Punjab and 
adjoining regions in the Northwest Frontier Province Wynne’s 
work, done under great difficulties, was accurate and thorough, 
and his maps give a complete outline of the country in which 
the oil-springs oceur. If the laws of oil occurrence had been 
as well understood in Wynne’s time as they are now he would 
certainly have located the Khaur oil-field for, as far as the 
purely geological mapping is concerned, the structure is cor- 
rectly shown on his map,! 

It will be understood therefore that Wynne’s work has 
been of great assistance to us in our search for oil in the 
Punjab. When the source-rock of the oil had been determined 
we were able by Wynne’s map to leave large tracts of country 
as unpromising and to confine our attention to the more favour- 
able areas. We were thus saved perhaps many months of 
useless labour. 

Stratigraphy. 

In examining any new region for oil the prospector has 
two main objects in view -— 

l. To establish the stratigraphic horizons, if any, at 

which oil is likely to occur in commercial quantities. 

2. To find large anticlinal or dome structuresin which the 

oil-bearing horizons will occur within reach of the 
drill. 


Frequently the two problems present themselves simul- 
taneously, for oil-seepages often occur on structures which are 
favourable to the occurrence of oil in quantity. In the Punjab. 
however, all the known seepages were on structures which were 
distinctly unfavourable or too doubtful to be recommended for 
testing. From the known seepages we were able to determine 
the oil-bearing horizons and the search for favourable struc. 
tures came later. | 

The succession of the tertiary rocks in the northwest 
Panjab is as follows :— 
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; was Chinji Beds. 

Lower Siwalik i Kamlial Beds. 

Upper Murree. 

Lower Murree. 

Fatehjang Zone. 

Unconformity. 
. Nummulite Shales. 

Upper Chharat Stage ; Limestones and Shales. 

Lower Chharat Stage. 

Hill Limestones. 

This succession is described in detail in another paper. 

It will be observed that the tertiary rocks can be divided into 
two groups, an upper group of entirely fresh-water origin 
equivalent approximately to the Oligocene, Miocene and 
Pliocene formations of Europe, anda lower group, mainly but 
not exclusively marine, of Eocene age. The upper group rests 
unconformably on the Lower. 


The massive hill limestones form the base of the tertiary 
system in the northern hills and are represented in the Salt 
Range by limestones of similar character but reduced thick- 
ness. In the Salt Range (and possibly at the western end 
of the Kala Chitta hills) these limestones are underlain by a 
thin shale series with some coal. These shales contain 
Cardita beaumonti and are apparently of marine origin. 

The sea in which the hill limestones were laid down 
must, at the end of this stage, have been cut off from the open. 
ocean, for the uppermost beds of the limestones contain native 
sulphur and gypsum indicating brackish water conditions. 
The overlying beds—the Lower Chharat stage—contain fresh- 
water fossils (Planorbis) and mammalian remains which point 
definitely to the prevalence of fresh-water conditions during 
the time in which they were deposited. The next higher 
rocks—the Upper Chharat stage—mark a return to shallow water 
but open sea conditions; they are crowded with marine fossils 
and the upper beds are composed almost entirely of nummulites. 
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brate remains are abundant in definite zones. The total 
thickness of these rocks cannot be much less than 20, 000 feet 
and throughout there is no evidence of any pronounced change 
in the conditions under which they were deposited. They are 
fluviatile and lacustrine deposits laid down by the fore-runners 
of the present rivers. 


The unconformity between the fluvio-lacustrine series and 
the limestones is marked by pronounced transgression and 
overlap. In the northern sections, for example, along the 
foot-hills of the Kala Chitta range, all the stages shown in the 
above table are present; the Fatehjang zone of the basal 
murree beds rests on the nummulite shales. Ten miles further 
south, in the Khaire Murat ridge, the basal murree beds are 
still present, but the nummulite shales are missing and the 
murrees rest on the Lower Chharat stage. In the Salt Range 
the effects of the unconformity are much more pronounced. 
In that arm of the Salt Range which runs northwards into the 
Indus valley there are traces of the passage beds between the 
hill limestones and the Lower Chharat stage, and the highest 
beds of the limestones contain native sulphur; but elsewhere 
both the Upper and Lower Chharat stages are absent. The 
whole of the Upper and Lower Murrees are also missing and the 
basal zone of the Siwalik system rests directly on the massive 
nummulitic limestones. 

The uplift which caused this unconformity appears to have 
had its greatest effect in the south, but as there is nowhere any 
marked discordance of dip or strike the movement must have 
been wide-spread and of continental type, unaccompanied by 
violent compression. The deposition of the Upper tertiary 
rocks was confined at the outset to a trough along the foot of 
and parallel to the beginnings of the Himalayan ranges in this 
region, and it was only in Siwalik times that the area of depo- 
sition spread southwards to beyond the line of the Salt 

Although the uplift of the Himalayas must have been in 
progress throughout Murree-Siwalik times, I have been unable 
to detect any unconformity in the Upper tertiary succession ; 
deposition appears to have been quite continuous from the 
basal murree beds to the Upper Siwaliks and the various 
stages are distinguished only by slight changes in lithology and 
by their contained vertebrates. : ; : 

Briefly, the sequence of events during tertiary times in 
this part of the Punjab has been :— 

1. Shallow marine conditions during the deposition of 

the Cardita beaumonti shales and coals. 

2, Open sea conditions whilst the massive limestones were 

formed. 

3. The sea was cut off from the open ocean and became 

brackish and eventually fresh-water, 
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The Lower tertiary fresh-water stage is followed by 
shallow marine conditions during the deposition 
of the Upper Chharat stage. 

The region emerged finally from the sea and was 
subject to erosion. 

The fluvio-lacustrine Upper tertiary rocks were laid 
down unconformably on the limestones, at first in a 
trough along the foot of the northern hills. 


. In Siwalik times the area of deposition spread south- 


wards to beyond the line of the Salt Range. 
The Oil-Seepages. 


We can now pass to a consideration of the conditions 
under which the oil-seepages occur with a view to determining 
what horizons are likely to be oil-bearing. 


The Foot-Hills Oil Zone. 


There is a well-defined zone of seepages along the foot-hills 
of the Margala and Kala Chitta ranges which might be 
described as the “ foot-hills oil-belt.’" This zone stretches 
continuously from the western flank of the Tret—murree 
synclinal—through the Rawalpindi and Attock districts and 
across the Indus into the Northwest Frontier Province. 

The largest seepage in the Margala hills is at Rutta Hotar,. 
eleven miles due north of Rawalpindi About ten miles to the 


the 


southwest are the Golra rept Bt at the éxtreme eastern end of 
Kala Chitta anticlinal, 


which is here a narrow eecerey. 


compressed limestone outcrop with Murree rocks to the nort 
and south. Jn both these localities the stratigraphy is very 
clearly exposed, and the horizon of the oil-seepages is the same, 
namely, the passage beds between the hill limestones and the 
purple and variegated shales of the Lower Chharat -stage. 
The oil is associated with sulphur, especially at Golra where 
crystals of native sulphur can obtained from the oil-soaked 
limestones and shales. The immediately overlying beds contain 
abundant sum , 

The C rat fold, about twenty miles west of Golra, is the 


largest limestone anticline of the Kala Chitta foot-hills; it is 
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Ten miles further west is the Ghak Dalla locality. Here 
the oil seeps from chalky limestones with complex structure. 
The seepage is in the main hill range, and the absence of the 
Chharat stages makes it difficult to define the exact horizon of 
the rocks in which the oil occurs. 

Along the same general line, but across the Indus, another 
seepage occurs at Punnoba near the crest of a simple anticline 
in which about 1,000 feet of the upper limestones are exposed. 
The oil occurs in beds which overlie massive limestones and 
probably correspond with the passage beds elsewhere. 

The only other seepages known in this zone are those at 
the eastern end of the Khaire Murat ridge about fourteen miles 
southwest of Rawalpindi. At the extreme eastern end of the 
limestone outcrop, where it crosses the Bussala stream, there 
is a small oil and gas seepage from @ vertical rib of limestones 
between steeply dipping Murree beds; the Chharat stages are 
absent owing to unconformity. Another seepage occurs four 
miles further to the southwest near a hut known as Lundigar-. 
This seepage appears to be at the crest of a small closely folded 
anticline of Murree rocks, but the structure is too complex to 
determine the horizon or how near the limestones may be to 
the surface: narrow limestone anticlines branch off from the 
ae outcrop both to the north and south of the Khaire Murat 
ridge. 

It will be observed that in the foot-hills oil-zone seepages 
occur wherever the limestones, and especially the upper lime- 
stones, are exposed. With few exceptions the oil seeps from 
the passage beds between the massive limestones and the 
Lower Chharat stage, that is, from rocks which were laid down 
during the brackish water phase of the Lower Tertiary sea. 
That this horizon is the true source of the oil is confirmed by 
negative evidence, for neither the hill limestones. the Chharat 
stages, nor the Murree rocks yield oil except in the few 
‘nstaneces where there is reason to suppose that migration from 
the passage beds may have occurred. These rocks are ex 
over a very wide area and in every variety of structure. 


The Salt Range Seepages. 

Another well-marked ‘“‘oil-belt’’ or seepage zone occurs 
along the northern flank of the Salt Range. 

At its western end the Salt Range turns abruptly north- 
wards into the Indus valley, and along the eastern side of this 
arm the uppermost bed of the limestones contains native 
sulphur and oil. It is a chalky limestone similar and probably 


uivalent to the peseeee beds of northern sections. The 
sarceat seepage is at Jaba and this locality has yielded small 
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East of Sakesar, near the centre of the main range, there 
is a well-defined group of seepages; oil-shews, some of them 
amongst the most prolific in the Punjab, occur at intervals 
along the junction of the limestones and Siwalik rocks for 
a distance of nearly ten miles. The massive sandstones which 
here form the base of the Siwalik system give rise to precipitous 
cliffs and buttresses; seepages occur in the gorges at points 
where the limestones dip finally beneath the sandstones. The 
oil seeps from the basal conglomerate of the Siwalik rocks 
or from the uppermost bed of the limestones; in the latter 
instances the basal conglomerate is usully absent or is repre- 
sented by the limestone bed in which the seepages oceur, for” 
there is some evidence that this bed is a re-cemented limestone 
conglomerate and probably of Siwalik age. 

Twenty miles to the southwest, inthe Sulgi glen near Amb, 
there is another prolific seepage in the very heart of the Salt 
Range. On examination this seepage proved to be a small 
patch of oil-soaked Siwalik rocks resting on limestones and let 
down by faulting into contact with the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone and Salt Marl. The Siwalik rocks contain vertebrates and 
they may be at a somewhat higher horizon than the sand- 
stones of the more northern seepages. It is important to note 
that the only seepage known to occur in the Salt Range scarp 
is quite definitely in Siwalik rocks. 

The group of seepages in this part of the Salt Range differs 
markedly from those previously described in that the oil occurs 
here in the basal beds of the Upper Tertiary series and not in 
the limestones. The explanation of these seepages is, I think, 
that the oil is derived originally from the same horizon which 
yields the oil at Jaba and the northern seepages, namely, the 
passage beds at the top of the massive limestones. This 
horizon does not outerop at the surface owing to the uncon- 
formity, but it must occur further north beneath the Siwalik 
cover. The oil would then find its way to the surface by 
lateral migration along the conglomerates. Such lateral move- 
ment of oil up the dip through porous beds presents no great 


mechanical difficulties and is in accordance with the usually 
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The Khaur Seepage. 


The only other seepage which I know in the Punjab east 
of the Indus is that on the Khaur dome, forty-five miles south- 
west of Rawalpindi. It is a remarkable coincidence that this 
seepage escaped previous record by either Lyman or Wynne ; 
I did not hear of it until actually camped on the anticline. It 
is the only seepage which occurs on an open dome structure 
obviously favourable for oil accumulation and storage. 

The seepage is a patch of oil-soaked sandstone about 100 
square yards in extent with a smaller detached seepage about 
200 yards to the east. The villagers obtained a small flow of 
oil from shallow scrapings, and we increased this yield to several 
tins daily by digging further into the sand. The seepage is 
near the crest of the anticline, but one mile down the westerly 
pitch from the dome summit. 

The crest area at Khaur is floored by Upper Murree rocks 
of which about 300 feet are exposed: they are light grey sand- 
stones and red shales. The individual beds are generally from 
50 to 100 feet in thickness, but some sandstones attain larger 
development and the sandstone element predominates some- 
what over the shale. 

The area is now being tested by the Attock Oil Company 
and gives promise of becoming a workable oil-field. 


To explain the presence of oil in the Upper Murree beds 
at Khaur is a problem of some difficulty. It seems improb- 
able that the oil originated in the rocks in which it is now 
found. for the Upper Murree beds do not usually contain seep- 
ages. Further, they are identical in lithological character 
with the Chinji beds of the Lower Siwalik system and differ 
only slightly from the whole succession of upper tertiary 
rocks. If the Upper Murrees contained original oil at Khaur we 
should expect the Chinji beds or other Upper Tertiary horizons 
to contain oil, but no such oil-sands or seepages are known. 

I see no alternative but to conclude that the oil at Khaur 
originated in the rocks which are oil-bearing wherever they are 
exposed, namely, the passage beds between massive limestones 
and the Lower Chharat stage, and that the oil has attained its 
present position by upward migration through the Murree sand- 
stones and shales. The greater part of the Murree system 
must be absent beneath the Khaur dome on account of the 
unconformity and overlap; it will be remembered that in the 
Salt Range the Murree system is completely absent from the 
succession. 

There is little direct evidence for this view, but the results 
of the test-wells, up to date, accord reasonably well with what 
might have been expected if such upward migration had 


rred, : 
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urged against every other case in which similar migration is 
believed to have taken place. They are :-— 

1. The mechanical difficulties against the passage of oil 
through considerable thicknesses of comparatively impervious 
shales. 

® The time factor, more especially the question as to how 
the oil was preserved in the source-rocks during the time they 
were exposed at the surface before the deposition of the 
reservoir rocks. 

Too little is known of the exact conditions of oil move- 
ment and accumulation for us to be able to judge how much 
weight should be attached to such objections, and in the present 
state of our knowledge it cannot be said that they make the 
migration theory definitely impossible. It is now generally 
recognized by oil-geologists that such vertical migration throu h 
shales is possible and has taken place in almost every petroli- 
ferous region. 

The most important evidence for the migration hypothesis 
is, of course, the conditions of oil occurrence elsewhere in the 
Punjab. In seven localities the secpages are jin the passage 
beds at the top of the hill limestones; in another locality, 
the Salt Range, the oil finds access to the surface along the 
basal conglomerates of the Upper Tertiary rocks, having 
originated in the same mother-rock. Itseems probable, there- 
fore, that the oil at Khaur has its origin in the same source- 
rock and has attained its present position in the manner out- 
lined above. 


Origin of the Oil. 


Although there is definite evidence to show that the oil 
has its origin at a particular horizon in the Lower Tertiary 
rocks, we are unable, as in so many other regions, to determine 
with certainty the material from which it was formed. The 
jen direct evidence on this point is the presence of sulphur 

gypsum in the source-rock and the paucity of fossils. The 
indications are that salt-lake or lagoon conditions, accompanied 
by some concentration of the salt water by evaporation, \ 
an important if not essential part in the Pecans iat, oil 
formation. , 

The most abundant fossils in the Lower t 
nummulites, and some beds of considerable thi 
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organisms, possibly sea-weeds, under the peculiar inland-sea 
conditions described above. 


Comparison with other Areas 


The petroliferous rocks of Assam and Burma are quite 
different in character from those of the Punjab. In those 
regions the oil is distributed through a vast thickness of sand- 
stones and shales which give little or no indication of any 
change in the conditions under which they were deposited. Oil 
seepages occur at various horizons throughout some 20,000 feet 
of such rocks in Burma, and no geologist has as yet even 
suggested that any horizon or horizons should be regarded as 
the primary source-rock of the oil 


A very striking parallel can be drawn between the oil 
occurrences of India and those of the Carpathian oil-fields. In 
Galicia and northern Rumania the oil occurs in the * Flysch,”’ 
a monotonous series of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, 
which must be similar in lithology to the oil-bearing Pegu rocks 
of Burma and Assam Professor Zuber claims that in the 
Flysch zone there is a reciprocal relation between the occur- 
rences of oiland coal; he suggests that the oil has originated 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter which under 
slightly different circumstances would have formed coal.' Dr. 
Pascoe has put forward an exactly similar hypothesis to explain 
the relation between oil and coal occurrences in Burma* and 
Assam. o 

The conditions in the central Rumanian fields are entirely 
different. Here the origin of the oil is attributed by Professor 
Mrazec to the ‘“‘Miocéne Salifére,’” the final lagoon facies of 
the deposits laid down in the miocene Mediterranean Sea. The 
large productive fields, however, obtain their oil from Pliocene 
fresh-water deposits. These rocks are devoid of oil except 
when in contact with the Miocéne Salifére and Mrazec claims that 
the oil which they contain has been derived from the miocene 
mother-rock by migration; such migration has taken place 
usually across great overthrust faults. In some cases orn atin 
and Tetcani) he attributes the high grade of the oil to - 
tional filtration during upward migration from a source at great 
depth. 

3 In India the Assam and Burma fields repeat the Flysch 
conditions of Galicia and northern Rumania, and the Punjab 
occurrences those of central Rumania. 


el to the conditions of oil occur- 
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American fields. In these fields it is suggested that the oil 
was formed originally in shales of eocene age, but production 
in the large fields is obtained from the overlying miocene. 'The 
interesting feature here is that the miocene rocks rest with 
unconformity on the eocene and overlap allows each stage of 
the miocene to rest in turn upon the eocene source-rocks. Oil 
is obtained from various horizons in the miocene wherever 
suitable reservoir rocks rest in contact with the eocene shales 
orare sufficiently near them for migration to have been possible. 

The occurrence of oil at several different horizons which 
are barren except when within reach of a common source-rock 
is strong evidence that migration has taken place ; in the Punjab, 
for example, oil occurs in the basal Murree rocks at Chharat, 
the oil at Khaur is in Upper Murree rocks, and the Salt Range 
seepages are in the basal conglomerates of the Lower Siwalik 
system, and it is only when these rocks are near to orin contact 
with the limestones that they contain any trace of oil. 

The Attock Oil Company is continuing the exploration of 
the Khaur field and as drilling a test-well on another area 
eleven miles to the southwest. The Burma Oil Company is 
testing the Meyal anticline twenty miles west of Khaur. Our 
knowledge of the conditions of oil formation, accumulation, 
and storage, in the Punjab and elsewhere, is rapidly increasing, 
and it remains to be seen whether the migration hypothesis 
will stand the test of the additional evidence as it comes to 
hand. All that is claimed for it is, that, subject to the objec- 
tions cited above, it aff@érds a working explanation of the facts 
of oil occurrence in the Punjab so far as they are known at 


present. , 


a 


Notes on structure and stratigraphy in the North-West 
Punjab.— Sy E. 8. PINFoLp. 
After a brief descripton of previous work in the Attock and Rawal- 


pindi districts and adjoining regions the author describes the succession 
of structural zones between the complex folding of the northern limestone 


hille and the modified ** block structure "’ of the Salt Range. The section 


is of special interest on account of ita marked resemblance to the sup- 


osed section of the ** Gangetic Trough.” 
r The stratigeaphy is deaoribed ay detail; the Subathu beds are sub- 
divided and a correlation is suggested with the Hazara and Baluchistan 









successions. 
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river, Shigar valley, Baltistan.—By C. 8. MIDPLEMISs and 
Sort PaRsHaD. © On nw Ad Oe « 
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Note on the Aquamarine mines of Daso on the Braldu 
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bearing pegmatite at the mines and in the neighbourhood to be very large 
and practically inexhaustible, The data furnished by the working test 
showed that, employing 25 labourers for 10 days at a cost of Rs. 178 for 
wages, explosive and charcoal. there were extracted 1236 tolas weight of 
A | quality, large and clear, 130 tolas of Ist quality, both these being 
suitable for cutting into facetted gems; and 180 tolas of 2nd quality, 
translucent and suitable for cutting encabochon into brooches, buttons, 
ote, 

The firat two qualities are of good water and delicate, though pale, 
tints, and are valued at #6 annas and 2 annas « carat, respectively, in th 
rough uncut state. The tola being reckoned at 58 carats, the results al- 
together show a large margin of valuable material realizable for defraying 
supervision charges, transport costs and as profit, sufficient to promise 
well for the future of the mines. 


On the discovery of Upper Palwozoic Fossils in the Krol 
beds of the Simla region.—By E. VREpENRURG and H.C. 
Das GUPTA. 


Much difficulty was for along time experienced in classifying and 
correlating the pre-tertiary sedimentary formations of the southern, 
Himalava on account of their generally unfossiliferous condition. A 
satisfactory clue to the sequence was appnrently afforded by R. D. 
Oldham’s researches establishing the glacial character of the Blaini con- 
glomerate and its probable identity with the Talchir beds and the Salt 
Range boulder bed of upper carboniferous age. Owing to the persistent 
absence of fossils, doubts havo latterly been entertained as to the correct- 
ness of this identification, and the unfossiliferous beds of the Southern 
Himalaya have been regarded as oquivalent to the unfossiliferous pre- 
cambrian beds of the Peninsula. Consequently, it has generally been 
supposed, of late, that the Blaini boulder-bed may be much older than 
the Talchir. Mr. Gupta’s discovery of upper palweozoic fossils in the Krol 
beds, amongst which is a Chonetes of the group laevis, finally confirms 
Oldham’s correlation. 


Considerations regarding a possible relationship between 
the Charnockites and the Dharwars.—By E. VREpeEnN- 
BURG. 


In thia paper attention is drawn to the possibility of regarding the 
charnockites as metamorphosed representatives of the igneous members 
of the Dharwars. The latter are known, in some instances, to have been 
transformed into granulites resembling the charnockites, while the char- 
nockites in some of their outcrops exhibit a distinctly bedded structure 
and are associated with certain rocks characteristic of the Dharwar system 
such as the banded iron ores. ; 

The distribution of the charnockite and Dharwar outcrops, excluding 
one another over large areas, and never intermingled, hig: ae that they 
may be two different metamorphic facies of a ormation. The 
frequent association of charnockites with the metamorphosed sediments 

“known as Khondalites (quartz-sillimanite-achists) also recalls the inter- 
bedded volcanics and sedimentaries observed in many typical outcrops 

of the Dharwars. It is therefore s that the Khondalites 
ar 






Suggestions regarding the mechanism of the * charriages.” 
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other European mountain ranges, but have not vet been recorniz i 
certainty in India, are difficult to aceount fon as the direct asta ae 
tangential thrusts on account of the frequently feeble degree of crushing 
and corrugation which the displaced rocks have been subjected to. 

The frequently plunging disposition of their contact with the sub- 
stratum has suggested the notion that their elevation was originally due 
entirely to an upward plateau-like bulging of the surface, and that the 
horizontal displacement is due to a sliding down tho slupe of the upraised 
area, as the direct effect of gravitation, in a manner eomparable to the 
movement of a landslip or of a glacier. 


Tin ores in Tavoy.—8y J. Coaars Brown. 


The author points out that the importance of obtaining supplies of 
wolfram at the high price prevailing for that mineral have led to its 
exploitation in Tavoy to the exclusion of other useful minerals, such as 
tin. The latter mineral is widely distributed in the district and is already 
being won by dredging in ono valley ; other promising areas are referred 
to and the association of the ore is briefly discussed. 


On the distinct sedimentary origin of some quartzites of 
Mysore.— By V. S. SampBastva Iyer. 


The author describes the occurrence, noar Kondli, Tumkur district, 
Mysore State, of some highly quartzose rocks containing sericite and 
sericitising felspara which show distinctly bedded structures and well 
defined elastic textures and are clearly and conclusively ripple-marked, 
exactly hke the markings on typical specimens of ripple-rmarked quartz- 
ites; while their microsections are very similar to those of ripple- 
marked quartzites of Baroda or to those of typical quartzites of r. 
Krantz’s collection, and concludes that distinct metamorphosed arenaceous 
sediments preserving their typical textures or structures do occur in 
Mysore, though the exposure noted at present is a small one. The paper 
was illustrated by specimens, photos, micro-sections and map. 


Note on some Dinosaurian remains recently discovered in 
the Lameta beds at Jubbulpore.—By C. A. MATLeEy. 


The author recently discovered a numbor of vertebrate bones, some 
of very large size, in beda of the Lameta formation at Jubbulpore. The 
fossila were found at two horizons on the western slope of the hill known 
as Bara Simla, on the estate of the Gun Carriage Factory. Thoy have 
been presented to the Geological Survey of India and are now being 
studied by Mr. G. de P. Cotter and the author. | 

The largest rernains occurred as scattered bones in a red and ont 

wer limestone of Bara Simla il. 
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be satisfactorily undertaken. ‘The specimens include <everal vertebrae 
and ribs, some limb bones, various bones of the feet {including two un- 
curl phalanges) and atooth. The limb bones are hollow and the akeleton 
generally is of lighter construction than that of T'. indieus. The reptile 
was apparently 4 carnivorous dinosaur of the sub-order Theropoda. 


The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy. Basin.—By G. 
DE P. Corren. 


It has been found necessary through recent field work in Minbu and 
Pakokku districts to modify our previous ideas of the tertiary history of 
Burma. The author believes that there is no unconformity except of an 
entirely local character between the Pogus and Irrawadies of the Irra- 
waddy basin. The supposed unconformities of Yanangyat and Minbu 
are partly to be explained as missing beds cut out by fold-faults. The 
presence of a basal eocene conglomerate along the east foot of the VYoma 
shows that this barrier existed in lower cocens times The Yorna barrier 
formed a continually rising geoanticline, and the Irrawaddy basin a con- 
tinually sinking geosyncline, but as time went on, the subsiding area 
shifted southwards. The sean retreated ateadily to the south, the sedi- 
ments becoming both horizontally northwards and vertically upwards 
more and more of a fluviatile t . The occurrence of red earth beds 
signifies land conditions temporarily established through silting, but does 
not necessarily mean upheaval Each bed tails off into red earth factes, 
and in certain areas it is suggested that we have mapped as one bed the 
red earth facies of several beds which are changing their facies. The 
boundary thus obtained would appear to show overlap. 

There is evidence of pleistocene and recent upheaval in the Irrawaddy 
Basin. The plateau gravels are old raised river gravels, and the large 
size of their pebbles show that the rivers formerly had steeper gradients. 
The streams in pe of Minbu are now cutting through the recent 
alluvium: this indicates recent upheaval 


The Lamellibranchiata of the Eocene of Burma.—Ay G. pE 
P. CoTrTer. 


The fauna is a meagre one, consisting of less than 20 species. Of these, 
one is identical with a form from the upper eocene of Java and Borneo, 
and one identical with a Khirthar species from India. The remainder 
apress to be either new species or at least new varieties. but the'r rela- 
tionships are with the upper eocene of other countries. Detailed descrip- 
tions of each species are given. The author wishes to thank Mr. B. 
Vredenburg for kindly assisting him with his advice in the preparation of 


this paper. 
Stegodon Ganesa in the Mid Siwaliks of Jammu.—By D.N. 
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Proceedings of Ordinary General Meetings, 
1918. 


FEBRUARY, 1018. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th February, 1918. at 9-15 p.or, 


The following fourteen persons were balloted for as 
Ordinary members :— 


Mr. S. N. Ray, B.A. (Cantab), Indian Civil Service. Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Kesoregunge, Mymensingh, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. K. C. De; Mr. J. N. Ray, 
Barrister-at-Law, High Court, Calcutta. proposed by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri: Mr. Kumar 
Arun Chundra Singha, M.A., Landholder, Susanne Mymensingh, 
proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana; Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh, M.D... M.Se.. Prof. of 
Biology, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely: Mr. Narendra Nath 
Banerjee, Superintendent of Telegraphs. Ramna, Dacea, pro- 
posed by Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., second- 
ed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. Mr. W. A. Sutherland, 
late Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, Rajputana Dn., 22, 
Elliott Lane, Calcutta, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. Ff. H. Gravely; Babu 
Ramant Kanta Kavyaryakarantirtha, Prof. of Sanskrit, P.O. 
Adamdighi (Bogra), proposed by The Hon Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely; Babu 
Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Asst. Professor of Economics. Calcutta 
University, proposed by the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyvaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely: Bahu Sitsir 
Kumar’ Maitra, Principal, Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana ; 
Rev. Sramana Wan Hut, Chinese Buddhist Monk, 22, Khairu 
Lane, Calcutta, proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely; Mr. J/otan van Manen, 
Balaclava Hotel, Ghoom, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, sec- 
onded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. 8. C. Bagchi, Barrister-at- 
Law, Phukanvari Tea Estate, Dibrugarh, proposed by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Go Das Chaudhuri: Shaikh 
Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Translator and Author, Historical Research 
Office, Bhopal State, proposed by the Hon, Dr. A. Al-Ma’mun 


~~ 


Suhrawardy, seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely; Bada Kaji Mariché | 
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Man Singh, 38, Khichapokhari, Kathmandu, Nepal, proposed 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Dr. 


F. H. Gravely. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. H. Phelps, 
and Mr. C. J. Brown, Ordinary members, and Dr. Ekendra Nath 
Ghosh and Pandit Marichi Man Singh, Associate members, had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. 
Charles Russell, M.A., Mr. Framjee Thanawala, and Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Ordinary members of the Society 


The President called attention to the following exhibi- 
tions :-— 
1. Four manuscripts and a Ceylonese Chaitya.—Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana 
2. Buddhist manuscript of ancient date —Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 
3. Miscellaneous exhibits from the Imperial Library.—Mr. 
J. A. Chapman. 
4. Twelve Moslem manuscripts.—The Hon. Dr. A. Suhra- 
wardy. 
5. Manuseripts belonging to Hon. Mr. W. A. Tronside.— 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 
6. Albums of photographs of Indian antiquities.—From the 
Society's Library. 
A. Sanchi Topes, Vol. I. 
B. Karli Caves. 
C. Bhubanesvar Temples. 
7. Meteorites and other geological specimens.—The Geo- 
logical Survey of India. 
8. Some essential oils of medicinal value.—Dr. H. G. 
Carter. 
9. Drawings and photographs of cases of leprosy before and 
after treatment with gynocardate of soda.—Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Rogers. | 
10. Specimens from the ethnological gallery, Indian Muse- 
um, illustrating Shamanism or exorcising of harmful 
irits as practised in the Nicobar Islands,—Dr. A. 
eerwarth. — ny, se 
11. Dieng Shat pylieng (egg-breaking board used by the 
Khasias as an augury).—Prof. Hem andra Das- 
Gupta. | . | i ; 
12. Primitive weighing beams of the bismer type.— 
_ Annandale. — eats 
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13. Shells of pond-snails from the Inlé lake-system in the — 
Southern Shan States.—Dr. N. Annandale. 

i4. Museum cases illustrating the development of Indian 
Insects.—Dr. F. H Gravely 

15. Specimens of an albino strain of the mulberry silkworm. 
— By Miss. M. L. Cleghorn. 

16. Living specimen of a rare Indian toad. Kaloula pulchia, 
captured in Calcutta about 2 years ago.—Miss. M. L. 
Cleghorh., 


17. Compound pendulums.—Mr. H. G. Graves. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 


—————<>——- 


APRIL, tor. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1918, at 9-15 p.m 


N. ANNANDALE, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 
| Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


Visitor :—Dr. M. B. Soparkar. 


The minutes of the December Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
the Annual Meeting, and the February Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting were read and confirmed. 


One hundred and nine presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Mr. G. R. Kaye, Prof. 
Kiran Sankar Roy, Hon. Mr. E. B. H. Panton, I.C.S., Mr. CG. 
Gilbert Rogers and Babu Harendra Kumar Mookerjee have ex- 
pressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society's Rules, the names of the following two membera 
had been posted as defaulting members since the last meeting, 
and their names have now been removed from the member-list : 


Khaza Ahmed Amin Ansary, Lucknow ..Rs. 60 





Dr. E. H. Hankin, Agra. i. ‘re 
‘The Chairman also announced (1) that Dr. W. A. K. Christie 
had been appointed Honorary General Secretary in the place of 
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Dr. F. H. Gravely, resigned, (2) that Dr. P. C. Ray had been 
appointed Physical Science Secretary in the place of Dr. 
Christie, (3) that Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar had been appointed 
a member of Council. 


The General Secretary read the names of the following 
entlemen who have been appointed to serve on the various 
Er oautiiees during 1918 -— 


Finance Committee. 


Dr. N. Annandale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shas- 
tri, C.ILLE., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidvabhusana, Hon. Librarian 
(ex officio). 

Library Committee. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., J. A. 
Chapman, Esq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Hon. Librarian (ex 
officio), Library Regulation 22), Anthropological Secretary, 
Biological Secretary, Physical Science Secretary, the two 
Philological Secretaries, Medical Secretary. 


Philological Committee. 


The Hon. Dr. Abdulla Al-Ma’mun Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhvaya, Kt., Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Babu 
Nilmani Chakravarti, A. H. Harley, Esq.. Aga Muhamad 
Kazim Shirazi. O. F. Jenkins, Esq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarker. 


Hon. Numismatist. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Nevill, L-C.S. 


Hon. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 


Dr. J. L. Simonsen. 
Prof. P. 8S. Macmahon. ‘at 


oan 


~ 












The following — nine gentlemen — wane: balloted for. as. 
ordinary members :— 5 oe 


wn 
Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, C.M.G., LMS. oles Messrs. “J 
King & Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, ‘propose 
Annandale, seconded by Mr. So Ww; Kemp; “Mr. Sis 
enero oo Me B. Dhani a i, Gurgaon, 
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Baini Prasad, Superintendent of Fisheries, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Indian Museum, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. .8. W. Kemp; The Hon. Mr. W. A. Ironside, 
Messrs. Bird & Co., 2, Woodburn Park, proposed by Lieut.- 
Col. Sir L. Rogers, Kt., seconded by Lieut.-Col. W. D. Suther- 
land; Mr. Jagannath Das Ratnakar, B.A., Private Secretary to 
Srimati Maharani of Ajodhva, The Rajsadan, Ajodhya, pro- 
posed by Raja Prithwipal Singh, seconded by Lala Sita Ram; 
Dewan Bahadur Balabhdass, Banker and Zemindar, Jubbulpur, 
proposes by Mr. E. Vredenburg, seconded by Dr. W. A. K. 
hristie. 


The following papers were read :— 

l. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Brackish 
Water Polyclads —By Dr. T. Kanorakt. 

‘This paper has been published in the Memoirs. 

2. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Mollusea 
of the T'at-Hu.—By Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

3. £0o0logical Results of a Tour in the Far Haat. - Sponges.— 
By Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 

This paper has been published in the Memoirs. 

4. Réviston des Champignons appartenant au Genre 
Nocardia.—FPar le CaPIratse Frortano DE MELLO et Dr. J. F. 
St. ANTONIO FERNANDES. Communicated by Dr. N. Annan- 
DALE. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. Preliminary note on the Flora of the Anaimalais.—By 
C. FiscHer. Communicated By Dr. J. L. SIMONSEN, 

6. The Burmese Sesamum Varieties: Notes on  thetr 
Variation and Growth.—By A. McKerrat. Communicated By 
Dr. J. L. SIMONSEN, 

7. The Poet Shaikh Mufakhkhar-al-din Azari of Isfa- 
rayin.—By Lr.-CoLtonet T. W. Hata, C.M.G. 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 


_ ~ ~ 
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MAY, 19018. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Ist May, 1918. at 9-15 p.m. 


N. ANNANDALE, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.8S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 
The following members were present ;— 


Moulavi Abdul Wali, Anagarika Dharmapala, Dr. L. L. 
Fermor, Rev. Sramana Wan Hui, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Rev. K. 
Oka, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-four presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. Chaudhuri had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported the death of Dr. 
Arthur Venis, an ordinary member of the Society. 


The Chairman announced that Babu Panchanan Neogy, 
Rajshahi, being largely in arrears of his subscription. had been 
declared a defaulter and that his name would be posted im 
accordance with Rule 38. 

The following papers were read :— 

l. A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the T’tme 
of Buddha —By Bimauta CHARAN Law. 

2. Minor Tibetan Texts, 1. The Song of the Eastern Snow 
Mountain.—By Jonan VAN MANEN. 

This paper will be published in the Bibliotheca Indica . 


The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medica] Section this month. 


—— > 


JUNE, 10918. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1918, at 9-15 P.M. 


N. ANNANDALE, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.8., F.A.8.B., 
Vice -Exosideny, in the chair. . 


The following members were present :— 
Dr. P. lg EE Bruhl, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, 


S.J., Shaikh Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Baini Prasad, Dr. K. 8S. 
Ray, Mr. E. wentenbace. 
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Visitor :-—Mr. W. Taylor 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-three presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Maharaj 
Ranjit Singh, an ordinary member of the Society. 


The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 | 
the name of Babu Panchanan Neogy, Rajshahi, had been 
posted as a defaulting member since the last meeting and his 
name had now been removed from the member list. 


The Chairman also annouuced that the name of Capt. 
J. D. Sandes, I M.S., had been removed from the list of 
members under rule 40. 


The following four gentlemen were balloted for as ordinary 
members :— 


Mr. W. H, Lees, 1.C.S., Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 
Chinsurah, proposed by Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan, seconded by 
Dr. N. Annandale; Major W. L. Campbell, 1.A., Political 
Officer in Sikkim, The Residency, Gangtok, Sikkim, proposed 
by Dr. W. A. K. Christie, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; 
Mr. Haranandan Panday, M.A., Assistant Superintendent. 
Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle. Patna, proposed by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana ; Mr. P. Gangooly, Lecturer in Hindu Astronomy 
and Mathematics, Calcutta University, 6. Mullen Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri. | 


The reading of the following papers was postponed :— 
1. The Isolation of VPorphyroxine. By Jitendra Nath 
Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 
2. On a new Theorem in Elasticity. By M. N. Saha. 
3. On the Pressure of Light. By M. N. Saha and SS. 
— Chakravarti. 


4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 
By G. de P. Cotter. 


The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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JULY, 19018. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1918, at 9-15 p.m 


N. ANNANDALE, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wah, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. Hem Chandra 
Das-Gupta, Rev. E. Fancotte, 8.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Babu 
Meghnad Saha, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidvabhusana, Mr. EB. Vreden- 
burg. 


Visors -—Babu Narayandas Basu, Babu Sudhakar Chak- 
ravarti, Mr. J. J. Campos, Mr. J. W. Gregory, Dr. D. B. O. 
Meek, Mr. G. B. Williams. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-two presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. 
Green, I M.S., and Mr. H. P. Watts, M.A., had expressed a 
desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The following six gentlemen were balloted for as ordinarv 
members. 


Mr, Jnanendra Mohan Ghose, Barrister-at-Law, 1, Haring- 
ton Street, Calcutta, proposed by Br. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
seconded by Prof. Hem Chandra Das Gupta; Babu Charu Chandra 
Bose, M.B., Asst. Surgeon, Medica] College, 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. S. Rav, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Dr. B. C. Roy, M.D., F.R.GS., M.R.C.P. (London), 
Lecturer, Campbell Medical School, 36, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. 5S. Ray, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale: Mr. Tarosuke Oka, Merchant, No. 66 Handa, 
Kamfemura, Miyeken, Japan, proposed by Rev. K. Oka, 
seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; Mr. Kazunobu 
Kanokogi, Prof. of Philosophy, The Keio University, Lhasa 
Villa, Darj sed by Rev. K. Oka, seconded by Dr. 
Satis Chandra hidya husana; Mr. J. J. Campos, Journalist, 


Editor, ** The Centu thay dod 12, Wellesley Street, Calcutta, 
proposed by Mr. E. enburg, seconded nd Dr. HG. Carter. 
Mr. E. Vredenburg Ge eax the following exhibitions :— 


1.,A specimen of Alectryonia Townsendi Sow., a rare deep- 
hy i aoe he sbi: eae img el pee E 
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_ The following papers were read :-— 


Ll. The Isolation of Porphyroxine.—By Jrrenpua Natu 
Raksair. Communicated by Dn. P. C. Ray. 


2. Ona New Theorem in Elasticity.—By M. N. Sawa. 


3. On the Pressure of Light.—M. N. Sana and S. Coakra- 
VARTI. 


The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin.— By 


4. 
G. de P. Correr. 


5. Considerations regarding a possible relationshy p betiocen 
the Charnockites and the Dharwars.—By E. Vaevexpuro. 


6. The Sources of the Akbarnima.—By H. Beveriwee. 


7. Note on the occurrence of Dolium variegatum Lamarck at 
Maskat, with considerations on its geographical distribution at the 
present day and in former geological times.—By E. Vreven- 


BURG. 
Papers Nos. 5 to 7 will be published in the Journal. 
The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
—— 
, AUGUST, 1018. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Sociéty was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th August, 1918, at 9-15 Pp.or. 


H. H. Haypen, Esq., C.1.E., DSc., BA., BAT. F.RS., | 


W.A.S.B., F.G.S., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Dr W. A. K. 
Christie, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr.S. W Kemp, Dr. B. Prasad, Hon. 


Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. : 


Visitors :-—Dr. D. B. O. Meek, Mr. J. W. Gregory. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Syed Abdulla- 
ul-Musawy of Bohar, Burdwan, an ordinary member of the 
Society. | eX . 

The President announced that Babu Vireshwar Bhatta- 
charjee of Navadipa and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore 
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being largely im arrears had been declared defaulters and that 
their names would be posted in accordance with Rule 38. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member :— 

Dr. Jatindra Nath Maitra, Physician and Surgeon, 68/A, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The following papers were read :— 


1. A Note on the Vitality and Longevity of Silkworm Moths 
during the cold and rainy Seasons in Bengal—By Mauve L. 
CLEGHORN. 


2. Dacca Diaries, I and 11.—By J.T. Rankin. 
These two papers will be published in the Journal. 
3. Zoological Results of a Tourinthe Far East. Echiuroids 


from brackish Water, with the Description of a new marine Species 
from the Andamans.—By Dr. B. PRASHAD. 


This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 


4. The Spelling of Babar’s Name.—By AspuLt Wats 
This paper will be published in the Journal. 
5. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Les 


Orthoptéres cavernicoles de Birmanie et la Peninsule Malaise, par 
L. CHOPARD. Gommunicated Sy Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 


This papefwill be published in the Memoirs. 
6. Note onthe taxonomic Position of the Genus Camptoceras, 


Benson and LithotityJaponica, Preston (Mollusca Pulmonata)— 
By Dr. N. ANNANDALE and Dr. B. PrRAsHAD. 


7. A note on Buddhaghosa’s Commentarics.—By BimMawa 
CHARAN LAW. | 
These two papers will be published in the Journal. 


The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 











20. Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. found 
in various Libraries in India.—-II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The second instalment of notices compiled by Mawlavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad consists of descriptive notes of 4 Arabic 
and 315 Persian MSS., contained in 5 libraries. The desecrip- 
tion of the celebrated Rampore State Library is one of con- 
siderable interest. Accounts are given in footnotes of emper- 
ors, ministers, nobles, and learned men, their libraries, auto- 
graphs and literary taste. He has also given details of dis- 
tinguished scribes and their scripts: 

Although the two instalments comprise notices of 478 
Arabic and Persian MSS. and descriptive notes on 20 of the 
libraries of India, the amount of work still to be done is very 
considerable. 

The following extract from the Introduction to the first 
instalment (published in the J.4.S.B. Vol. XT, 1917) indicates 
the scope, arrangement etc. of the notes :— 

“ The notes are on unique, rare, and valuable MSS.: on old 
MSS. written in or before the 9th century of the Hijra, on 
autographs, copies of autographs, and such copies as bear 
sufficient testimony to their correctness, on MSS. written by 
eminent scholars or calligraphers, or bearing notes of Emperors, 
Kings or distinguished personages, on highly illiiminated MSS.. 
and works not noticed by Brocklemann in his Geschichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur. Each notice contains the title of the 
work, name of the author, date of his death, date of composi- 
tion of the work, subject matter. the beginning and state of 
preservation of the MS., nature of hand-writing, date of tran- 
scription and the name of the scribe. 

Remarks or criticisms on the notices themselves or of their 
arrangement are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the arrangement and 
classification will receive due attention.”’ 

The system of transliteration and abbreviations of the 
notes are as in the first instalment. 


System of Transliteration. 


— , jam Hf 
s =4q 
3 = &. 
* i=. 
3 Seay | 
fo i. | - 
- 7 rude 


+i 








i = 8 
ce = dad 
.* = f 
= ay 
* = ain 


List of Abbreviations. 

A. = ‘Abd al- 

A.S.B. = Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ar. = Arabic. 

Br. Mus. Suppl. = British Museum Supplement. 

Brock = Brocklemann’s Geschichte der Arabishen Littera- 
tur. 

Bodl. Lib. Cat. = Bodleian Library Catalogue. 

B = Bin, Ibn (son of). 

Berl. = Berlin Arabischen Handschriften, Ahlwardt. . 

Cairo Lib. = Khedivial Library. , 

d. c. = Died cirea. 

Distr. Gaz. = District Gazetteer. 

Fihrist = Kitab al-Fihrist by Md. Ishaq B. Abi Ya‘qub al- 
Nadim (d. a... 233 = a.p. 347). 

Covt. Ind. Coll. = Government of India Collection. 

H. Kh. = Haji Khalfa’s Lexicon Bibliographicum et Ency- 
clo icum. | 

Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. = India Office Library Catalogue. 

Imp. Lib. = Imperial Library (Buhar Collection), Calcutta. 

J.R.A.S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Bhizinab Pere 4 i a ae of Azad Bilgramt. 
ith. = Lithogra > : 











A. 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON LIBRARIES. 
MURSHIDABAD, 
(26) Sayyid Abw'l Hasan Library, Murshidabad. 


This library was founded by Nawwab Sayyid Zayn al- 
‘Abidin (d. a.u. 1320= a.p. 1902), father of the present owner. 
The founder was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and 
Urdai MSS. and printed works. The works which the library 
contains have either been purchased or transcribed from 
originals. The founder had a special predilection for astro- 
nomy, as is evident from the instruments of observation still 
preserved by his son in the library. The collection of MSS. is 
smaller than that of printed works The number of MSS. is 
about two hundred, mostly on medical science. but these 
and the printed works have no catalogue. The MSS. are not 
properly kept and are in a neglected condition owing to lax 
supervision on the part of the present owner, who is inclined 
to dispose of them, together with the instruments. 


(27) WM. Sayyid Asad-Allah Jalal al-Din Library, Murshidabad. 


This library was founded by the owner’s father, who had 
the title of “ Malik al-Ulama’,”’ and was a Shi‘ah Mujtahid. 
The condition of the library is very bad. The MSS. are ina 
disorderly state and are much spoilt owing to the dilapidated 
state of the building in which the library is located. There 
were formerly 3,000 Arabic and Persian MSS. besides printed 
works. The owner is willing to dispose of whatever now remains 
of the collection. It is a pity that a library, at one time evi- 
dently of great value, should have fallen into ruin owing to 
lack of proper care, consequent on the poverty of the owner. 
No MS. worth noticing could be found in the library, which does 
not possess a catalogue or any means of obtaining informa- 
tion of its contents. 


(28) Khan Bahadur Diwan Fadl4-Rabbhi! Library, Murshidabad. 


This library contains only fifty Persian MSS., most of 
which are well-known historical and biographical works. I 
found two historical MSS. worth noticing, one entitled Dastir 








| For his life see the Masnad of Afurshidabad by P. C. Majumdar an 
History of Mur idabae ‘by Col J. H. Tull Walsh. ? 
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al~ Amat of an Ajmir Qantngi, and the other an unique historical 
work without title by Ghivath al-Din Md. Jami who flourished 
in the 10th century of the Hijrah. Ihave mentioned this work 
in detail in my notices. (No.55), When I arrived at Murshid- 
abad in 1917, the Diwan was undergoing medical treatment in 
Calcutta and died there shortly afterwards. There is a copy of 
the first work ( Dastiir al-Amal')in the A.S.B. Library. The 
copy under notice bears the signature of Mr. Blochmann, dated 
A.D. ISTO = an. L287. The library has no catalogue. After 
the death of the Diw&n, it was removed to Salar, his home in 
the District of Murshidabad. 


Dacca. 
(20) Nawwab of Dacca Library. 


This library was founded by Sir Khwajaa Nawwab ‘Abdal- 
Ghani. It contains 257 printed and MS. volumes of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu works. The number of poetical works in 
manuscript is greater than of other works. There are 64 Per- 
sian poetical works in manuscript among which the Diwan of 
‘Ubayd Zakani® (d. aw. 772 = a.p. 1370) is specially worth 
noticing. Unfortunately the MS. is defective at the beginning 
and the end; it is written in good Nasta‘liq. 

it appears that no improvement in the library was 
effected by the successors of the founder, Sir Nawwaéb Ahsan- 
Allah and Sir Nawwab Salim-Allah. 

Great credit is due to Col. J. Hodding, c.1.2., Chief Manager, 
Nawwab’s Estate, for preparing a list of the works in the 
library. The A.S.B. is obliged to him for kindly sending the 
list together with certain MSS. on loan. 


RAMPORE. 
(30) Rampore State Library. (RS. Lib.) 


This library was founded by Nawwab Fayd-Allah Khan 
Fayd-Allah Khan (A.. 1187-1208 = a.p. 1775-1793). Naw- 
ai =m ss wiib Fayd-Allah Khan, son of Nawwab 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur (a.m. 1132-1163 = a.p. 1719- 
1748), was the first Nawwab of the Rampore State. Nawwab 
Fayd-Allah was a great patron of learning. There were many 
ma” in his Court, e.g. Mawlavi ‘Abd al-‘Ali, Bahr al-Ulim? | 
Lucknow (d. a.m. 1225 =a.p. 1810); Qudrat-Allah Sadiqi, an 
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inhabitant of Mavi. near the town of Kahar in Rohilkhand, author 
of Jam-i-Jahan Numa,' composed in acw. 1193 = A.D. 1779, « 
general history, and T'akmilat al-Shu‘ara? biography of the poets ; 
Hakim Babar, author of usiil~a-Fayd-Allah Khaini, a medical 
work. By order of the Nawwab,a digest of Muhammadan Law, 
namely *' Matiwai-Faud-Allah Khani,” was compiled in 3 vols. 
by the learned men of his Court on the model of the faltawa-i- 
‘dlamgirt. A copy of this Fatawa is in the library. The Nawwab 
was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and Urda MSS.. but 
there is nothing to show how many volumes the Nawwab pur- 

chased, neither is there any catalogue of them. 
The successor of Nawwab Fayd-Allah Khan Bahadur was 
‘Sue vos a Nawwaib Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
Md.*Ali Khia. Bahidur (a.m. 1208-1209 =a.p. 1793-— 
1794). There is no record as to how far 

he contributed to the library. 

Nawwab Haji Ghulam Muhammad Khan Bahadur succeed- 
ed Nawwab Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 


_ Nawwib Haji Bahadur in a.n. 1209 = a.p. 1794, and 
Ghaliim Muhamrmad 1.3 = 
Khan. was on the Gaddi about four months. 


Two historical works, one in Persian by 
Rif'at and another in Urdii by Mu‘azzam ‘Abbidst were dedicated 
to him. He is said to have collected many rare and unique 
works during his journey to Kabul and Hijaz, but there is no 
trace of them in the library at the present day. 
Nawwaib Ghulim Muhammad was succeeded by Nawwib 
Nawwkis. ek iiaks Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Bahadur (A.n. 1209-1256 
Ali Khan Bahadur. = A.D. 1794-1840), There is no trace of 
i any catalogue prepared in his time. He 
was a great friend of learning, and there were many learned men, 
poets and physicians at his Court, e.g. Shah Ra’if*® Ahmad, 
poetically called ** Rafat’ (d. ast. 1253 = a.p. 1837). author of 
Tafsir Ra’aft, ‘Anbar’ Shah Khan*, a distinguished Persian 
poet who died after the year (a-H. 1237 = a.p. 1821), and 
Hakim “Ata-Allah Khan, author of Tazkirahi-Khuld Bimethal. 
Nawwab Ahmad Ali Khan was succeeded by Nawwab 
Muhammad Sa'id Khan (a.n. 1256-1271 
ds phat a teres = A.D, 1840-1854). It appears that this 
eet an = Nawwab purchased many books and 
MSS. for the library and prepared a cata- 





. 927, poke a saab of Islam, p.584. Bahr al--Ulim had a very nice 





brary conte g many rare works (see RisGloh-i-Quibiyah, by his son 
‘Abd al-A‘lf and al-Nadwah, 1910, No. 12, p. 7. __ 
| See Elliot, History of India, for de , Vol. VIII, p. 184, 


? Se . 83. | : 

| For Shah Ra'Gf soo Tazkirah-t- Ulamd’-i-Hind, p. 06, and Khazin- 
Shah's life and. work see my Pers. Notes Nos. 301, 307 
khab Yadgar of Amir Mina’s, p. 4. 
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lague which, however, is not now obtainable. He engaged many 
well-known scribes, decorators of Kashmir and Lucknow on 
suitable stipends for copying and embellishing MSS. belonging 
to his library, and manw book-racks and shelves were con- 
structed in his time. He removed the library to the Toshah- 
Khinah ( als &2,) ). 

From the blbrary accounts it appears that the sum. of 
about Rs. 6,119 was debited tothe purchase of books and MSS. 
Many authors, e.g. Mawlavi Fadl-i-Hagq Khayrabadi! (d. 
A.H. 1278 = a.p. 1861), author of Hadyah-i-Saidiyah, a famous 
philosophical work, and Sayvyvid Kiffyat ‘Alt ‘* Kafi *’, author of 
Abwab al-Tawartkh, were at his Court. The library became 
known to the public in the time of this Nawwab. 

Nawwab Yusuf ‘Ali Khan (a.n. 1271-1281 = a.p. 1854- 

Newwah Bawuia 1564), successor of Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali 

Yaenf-Ali Khan 306 Khan, improved the condition of the 

i library and appointed scribes to copy 

unique and rare MSS. In his time, books and MSS. to the value 

of Rs. 12,258 were purchased. Mufti Md. Sa‘d-Allah®* (d, a1. 

1294 = a.p. 1876) and other learned men dedicated their works 
to this Nawwab. 

Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan (a.n. 1281-1304 = a.p. 1864—1886) 

Nawwab Kalb Ali ean Naw wab Muhammad Sad 
Khén Boh&dur. in. This Nawwaib, who was a great 
== patron of learning, materially improved 
the state of the library. From his youth he was fond of study- 
ing and collecting MSS., and this fact is borne out by his 
autographs and signatures in the MSS. The Nawwab re- 
moved the library from the Toshah-Khanah to a palace near the 


Machli-Bhawan ( ore plex ) and appointed Rahim Shah, the 
Darughah of the Jewel House, as librarian. The Nawwab 
in his last days constructed a two-storied building for the 
library near the old Lal-Pardah. ( ray JY e155 ) 

Vhis library was named “ Kutub-Khanah-i- Uliim Diniyah”’ 
( Bakes gpie GIS SS ), which isachronogram. The vear a.1.1203 
= a.p. 1886 is deduced from it (the year of construction of the 
library building). This building still stands and has the above 
name inscribed on it. The library was about to be removed to 
the new building when Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan died. The 
Nawwab was very fond of Persian belles-lettires, as his composi- 


tions show. Unfortunately his life was cut short, when he was _ 





| For his life and works see Tazkirah-i-+Ulama’é Hind, p. 164, and 
Had@'iq al Hanafiyah, p. 480, and my Notes, J.A.S.B. 1917. No. 2, Vol. 


*' For Sa‘d-Allgh Mufti. See Hada’iq al-Hanafiyah, p. 488, and Tazki-_ 
: be Lo. (pe. BS! 


rah-t' Ulam&"-i-Hind, p. 74. 
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engaged in writing in Persian the history of Cathay and China, 
This incomplete work may be seen in his library in manuscript. 

No less than 93 works were dedicated to this Nawwab 
by distinguished writers. Among many others the following 
learned men and poets were attached to his Court :— 

Sa‘d-Allah Mufti. ‘Abd al-Haqq Khayribadi! (son of Maw- 
lina Fadl-i-Hagq) and Dagh, the well-known Urdii poet of India. 
ete. The Nawwab appointed Munshi Amtr Ahmad," poetically 
called Mina@’7, to prepare an alphabetical! catalogue of thie lib- 
rary; but unfortunately Mina’i left Rampore for Lucknow. 
before the work was done. 

The Nawwab purchased many valuable, interesting, rare 
and unique MSS in his time, and many dealers in MSS. from 
distant countries used to come to him. ‘He purchased the Sad 


Pand Luqman ( wile oig we ) for Rs. 1,009. Books and MSS. 


in his time were purchased at an outlay of Rs. 43.608. 
After Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan. Nawwab Mushtaq ‘Ali 
NiaGrwatl. aebatver Khan (a.n 1304-1306 = a.p. 1887-1889) 
‘Ali Khan ?-—s 8a on the Gadd. During his tenure of 

= power, which was only two years, he did 
much to improve the status of the library. He added to the 
collection 323 volumes, purchased when he was the heir- 
apparent, and appointed Bakhsht ‘Abd al-Rahim as the libra- 
rian, and many scribes, calligraphers, gilders, binders. folio- 
turners, two registrars, etc. 

A book register was prepared for the library in his time. 
and six learned men were appointed to enter the books and 
MSS. in it with their full details. Among these was Mawlavi 
Md. ‘Tayyib, an Arab who died in a.m. 1335 = a.p. 1916. The 
Nawwab appointed General Muhammad A‘zam al-Din Khan 
as the chief officer of the library. The General was a great 
patron of learning and was very fond of collecting books and 
MSS. The Nawwab laid the foundation of a new library build- 
ing, but he died before it was finished. Books and MSS. to the 
value of Rs. 7,885 were purchased in his time. 

Nawwab Mushtaq All Khin was succeeded by Nawwab 

., Md. Hamid ‘Ali Khan in a.n. 1306 = «.p. 

, cneenee Cc KARA TSS (the present Nawwiib of Rampore). 
ie The construction of the library building 
was completed in his time in a H. 1309 = a.p. 1891 at an out- 
lay of Rs. 40,000. It consists of three rooms, one in the 
middle, and one on each wing with a gallery running round the 
central room. The library rooms are paved with stone mosaic. 
In each of the three rooms there are 34 glass book-cases. The 





1+ al-Haqq was for some time Head Mawlavi of the Calcutta 
| ee war aus: int cutta Madrasah see Benga! Past 


and Present, #. 1S and 16. 
® Author of Intikhabd Yadgar. ote., ete. 
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book-cases in the middle room contain English and Urdi books 
and works written in fine hand writing. In the right-hand 
room there are books and MSS. in the Pushto, Turkish and 
Persian languages, and in the left-hand room are only Arabic 
books a nd MSS. 

Im the meantime General Muhammad A‘zam al-Din Khan 
who was in charge of the library was assassinated. From the 
l4th of April, a.w. 1309 = avn. 1891, the charge of me bape en 
was eves to Nawwab Yarjang. On the 29th June, 1308 
= a.p. 1891, Major Vincent came to Rampore as the President 
of the Council, and appointed Hamid al-Zafar Khan as the 
Secretary of the Council, and entrusted him with the charge of 
the library. At the suggestion of Major Vincent, Hamid al- 
Zafar Khan separated and arranged the books and MSS. accord- 
ing to their languages. On the Slst March, a.n. 1309 = a.b. 
1892. Maj jor Vincent opened the library formally. When the 
library was under the management of the Council, MSS. con- 
tinued to be added moe number already in stock, 

In a-x. 1314 = _1896, when the Nawwaib was invested 
with full powers, hes apnninied Muhammad Ajmal Khan, a 
famous physician of Delhi, as Superintendent of the library in 
addition to his hospital duties. The present Superintendent in 
his time prepared a subject-catalogue of the Arabic books and 
MSS. with the assistance of Mahdi ‘Ali Kh&n, poetically called 
“* Mumtaz,”* who had been appointed custodian of the library in 
4.H. 1281 = a.p.1864. This Catalogue, which abounds in errors, 
does not contain full information regarding the works and their 
authors, but is to some extent helpful. 

In a.H. 1315 = A. D. 1897 Hafiz Ahmad ‘Ali' Khan, poeti- 
cally called “ Shawg’', was appointed Superintendent of the 
library, in addition to his duties as Comptroller of the Nawwab’s 
household. in the place of Hakim Muhammad Ajmal caries 
Hafiz Ahmad “Ali Khan is very intelligent and painstakin 
Mr. Beveridge has commended him in his article in the J.R.A. 
1901, p. 75. He rendered me valuable assistance in my work 
when I was at Rampore. A catalogue of Persian works®* is 
being prepared under his supervision. 

I trust that the Persian catalogue will be of great help to 
Orientalists and scholars in making researches. I am informed 
by the present Superintendent that the number of Arabic and 


Persian MSS. was 8,587 up to September 1915, and of printed 


books 13,503, but Mr. Beveridge * has noted the nut ber Ob MES. 
as 8,720 in the J.R. A.S., 1901, p. 74. 
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It appears from the statement! of Hakim Muhammad 
Ajmal Khan, Superintendent of the library, that in aw 1315 = 
A.D. 1891, the number of the entire collection. printed works 
and MSS.. was 11,000, as follows :-— 


Arabic ie ne a 5,194 
Persian xe , net <7, U4 
Urda at +35 22 2.392 
Turki a = 0 46 
Pushto Ae oo 37 
Rhasha ay s co 16 
Sanskirit .. ioe yA 3 
Nagri =o ars aa 7 
Panjabi ee pe si 1 


11,000 


I am informed there are 3,392 Persian MSS. on the subjects 
detailed below :-— 


|. Astrology ( ¢»= ) Es 9 52 

2. Astronomy ( —tue ) iM aS 58 

3%. Biographies of Traditionists (Ja, slew) 
- »» Poets (stpant) 3535) 


» +? Sufis and ( B90) ) olaab) \ = 





(1) 
Qanun Mas'iii, by Ab@® Rayhin Md. B. Ahmad al-Birdni (d. Avi 
440 = A.p. 1048), dated a.m. 1035 = a.p. 1625. 
(Por Birini see T'Grith al-Hukama’ of Qiftt, p. 97. and ‘ Uyén al-Anba', 


Vol. II, p. 20.) 
Turki MSS. 
_- (2) 
A Turki Poem written by the Emperor Babar (4.4. 899—037 =a.n. 


wen Persian MSS. 
Tarikh-+-Babarit of Shaykh poe ‘Khwatt, 
History of Akbar of Haji Md. ‘Arlt Qandh@rf. 
Tafhim al-Tanjim, by al-Birdat (coo Br, Mus, Pers, Cat., p. 451), 


(8) 
TGrikh-t-Guzidah, by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, composed a.m, 730 =a.p. * 
1320, da A.H 843 = a.p, 439. 


| (7 | * 
Tarikh-i-Akbari, dated a.m. rene 1631. For fuller details see . 
J IAS, ,; 1901, : p- 75-77. } 7 ; * 

| See for details preface of the Arabic Cat., Rampore Library, prepared 

by Hakim Md. Ajmal Kbén, p. 9. ne She Say | cop Mea a, vs 


2 ag Oe 
a ote ) 
née ae § 4 
a. i 4 


. = 
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4. Calligraphical Specimens (whey 5 aitye) .. 28 





5. Commentaries on the Qur'an (,4—8) ie 25 
: 6. Chemistry (Gear) .. Si Nee 19 
7. Chirography (4<!).. a 5 
S. Chess and Card (4a=if , ght) a 4 
9. Cookery (Gb) .. ee met 
10. Dictionary of the Qur’an (of sbh wild) .. 4 
ll. Ethies (324)) ia ae a's 148 
I2. Etymology (3,<.).. wa ars 37 
13. Fortune-telling (,8>) — SS 5 20 
14. Fables, Tales and Poetry (wists - Ge<s 
«rts'9> 9) oa as «3 2855: 
15. Geography (2st,a2) ‘i 5 10 
16. Geomaney (Ue,) .. m2 ee 25 
17. History (4 40) =i . 271 
18. Index of the Qur’an (wT,3 Pet Th gimtciy” 23 
19. Interpretation of Dreams (asd) = 4 
20. Jurisprudence ( 44s) is ei 27 
21. Law of Inheritance ((42155) .. ani 6 
; 2.323 





22. Lexicography (ola) 
24. Logic (Ghix<) aa 
Mathenie vibe: (eh) 
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38. Theology (-4S 5 s:las) = 7 83 
39. Theory of Jurisprudence (432 J»! ) ote Ss 
40. Tradition (25m) .. ne ae LO4 
41. Various Readings of the Qur'an (525) .. 22 
42. Veterinary Arts (s,b.s) 8 Fea 20 

1,069 

2,320 


3,392 


The number of medical works is larger than the rest: the 
reason for this appears to be the predilection which the Su perim- 
tendent of the library, Hakim Md. Ajmal Khan, had for medicine. 

When I visited the library I found the library staff con- 
sisted of 38 persons whose monthly salaries totalled Rs. 567. 
Aroong them were ten calligraphers engaged in copying old 
rare MSS. and six folio-turners in dusting and clearing. The 
total expenses of the library from 1307 a.m. = 1889 ap. to 
1322 a.uH. = 1904 a.p., were Rs. 92,446. Of the many libraries ! 
| have inspected I found this the best of all. Probably there 
is none in India equal to it. It has been visited by every 
Viceroy. There is in it a splendid collection of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. well kept and cared for. It was quite a pleasure 
to see books so well-housed as they are here. Probably there 
is hardly a library in the Islamic world from which a MS. has 
not found its way to this library. There are many holographs 
_ and old copies, and also many copies which were written in the 

lifetime of their authors and many MSS. which were collated 
and corrected by famous and eminent scholars. 

I was engaged for about five months in inspecting the 
library, during which time I was able to examine thoroughly 
a considerable number of Persian MSS. I imagine the whole 
contents of the library cannot be inspected fully in less than 
three years. Owing to an outbreak of plague, | was compelled 
to leave Rampore before I had finished my work. I suggest, 
with due respect to the authorities, that the preparation of a 
catalogue on the lines of those published by the British Museum 
is urgently necessary and should be undertaken as soon as 

ssible. 
There are more than 347 Arabic and 523 Persian MSS. 
written in exquisite hand by the authors themselves and by 
eminent calligraphers. Portraits of well-known artists are in 


abundance in the library. Among the many remarkable, old 





| 24 libraries visited by me. See for full details J.A.S.B., Vol. 
XIII, No 2, June 1917, and my Arabic Notes, p. Ixxx. 
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and interesting works the following Arabic and Persian MSS. 
are specially worthy of attention :— 


Arapnico MSS. 


(1) An unique and old commentary upon the Qur'an, 
entitled al-Nukat! wa'l *Uyiin ( opt 5 —SJ) ), by ‘Ali B. Md. B. 
Habib al-Mawardi,* a most distinguished jurisconsult of the 
Shafite sect (d. awn. 450 = a.p. 1058). Dated a.n. 577 = a.pv. 
1183. 

(2) Another unique and old commentary upon the Qur'an 
from ~'}=¥! %)5>— Chapter 33 to the end, entitled al-Taysir fi'l 
Tafsir ® ( sx—_ait) (6* y2—sU) ), by Abu’l Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim 
6. Hawazin al-Qushayri,* an eminent jurisconsult. He also 
possessed great skill in penmanship and a profound knowledge 
of Sufism (d. aw. 465 = a.p. 1074) Transcribed by Ja’far B. 
‘Umar al-Sayrafi al-Haddadt, dated a.n. 679 = a.p. 1273 

(3) An autograph copy of an unique work containing the 
biographies of the traditionists entitled Nihayat.* al-Su’til fit 
Riwayat al-Sittat al-Usil JN Bian} 4215) os? Jed! dsl ys by 
Ibrahim * B. Md. B. Khalil Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, called Sibt 
B, al“Ajami (d. a.H. 841 = a.p. 1438). He began to compose ‘ 
the work in a.n. 839 = a.p. 1436 and finished it in the course > 


| For reference seo HT. Kh., Vol. VI, p. 384. 


* For M&wardi's life and other works, see Brock , Vol. I. p. 386, and 
Jbn Khallikan, p. 401. 


8 For reference see H. Kh., Vol. Il, p. 487, who holds a very high 


opinion of the commentary as appears from the following remark :— , 


peel o9el Er a 9 - 


* For Qushayri and his other works, see Brock., Vol. I, p. 432, J.A.8.B. 
(New series), Vol. XIII, 1917, my Arabic Note No. 16, Tan Khallikan and 
Nafah&t (Caleutta 1859). p. 354. 


6 For reference see H. Kh., Vol. Vi, p. 401 


6 For author's life and his other works, see Berl. Library Catalogue. 
Nos. 1479 and 3350, and Brock , Vol. IT, p. 67. 


7 At the beginning of the fly-leaf the following note appears by the 
author :—,.»+] bs Sule Ly» do > rely! 4iJ,< ahalas we Sa 
wry 9 a Ge we Sel ey wr ( ~ ) Byte pole (69 qo 
urls Arle alli she (5) toms al) com ~ las EH) Fost Miles y 
B43) slolt we alee ws’ woe 4 - ~ pla 5 ayle<t » AT 5 dome Lorn 

~ RSLeiLeS 5 coe se > hed Rie cre 29 Bry od 3! yd! 

On the last fol. another note on the merits of the work ie written by a 
oritic:— le al Syaey Suded Listy Cit wrriled cro 581 028 SUS) 130 
ar aR 9 feel see Sin: Seat lea vaca 


. i . P Eh eo ; 4 A 
_ 4 a ae th al r _f ‘ = AT za : | * 
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of a year. Dated the Madrasah Alfiyah at Aleppo (41s) a.n 
829= a.p. 1436. hig fs 

(4) A complete Arabic Diwan entitled al-Hadirah ( Hy slant} ), 
written by Yaqut '-Musta ‘simf, the celebrated calligrapher (d. 
A.H.GO98= a.p. 1398). Dated* a.n.629 = ap. 1229” It bears 
the seal of Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah # (uststo le Jol esl! } to whose 
library the MS. former! V belonged. 

(9) A famous autograph copy on the Hanafi school of 
law entitled al-Ashhah* wa'l Naza’ ir ( pb . susy ) by Zayn 
al-‘Abidin B. tbrahim, called Ibn Najim (d. acm. 970 = ap. 
1563). Dated aar. 969 — A.D. 1562. 

(6) Magamat Hariri | esyiz™ oko ) a well-known work on 
Arabic literature, by Md. al-Qasim B. ‘Ali-B. Md. al-Hartri. 
Written by the famous rhetorican Sa‘d al-Din Mas‘id,. B. ‘Umar 
al-Taftazini® (d. acu. 791 = a.p. 1389), with marginal notes, 
dated the Madrasah ‘Imadiyah a.w. 740 = a.p. 1338 as he says 


at the end of the MS. pg Slat) ome oy! poe ut ope ~ (yet)! cael! 
Amy Eliane 5 Gran! Bie cont xt Se > I10! ws? gs UR) 
- = Ss shall 

(4) A very valuable and well-known commentary upon the 
Kafiyah entitled Radi*® (.58)), by Radi al-Din Md. (d. a... 687 
= A.D.1287). Transcribed by Sa’d-Allih Khan (d. aon. 1066 


I 


“ Silke ee SAS no! [ e (frv | sy Aft Siw cstriel) 
| For Y&qiit-Musta‘simi, see J.A.S.B., 1917 (Now series), Vol. XIIT, 
No, 2, my Notes No.1. For Diwan al-Hadirah, by Qutbah B. Aws, see 
Brock., Vol. t, p. 26. 
2 In the last fol. of the Diwan the following lines are written -— 


So, eee Sala) toe 9) gO OU! seems Hath 62’ (6 

he abe a * 7 

idle a joele [ 5 tery |] Ablgine 5 wre 5 a Sle* eatin! 
| ~ ples IT 5 seme a le Low , asad ple 


§ Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah (a.m. 941-963 — a.n. 1534-1555). See O.B.D., 
p. 171, and Br. Muse. Pers. Cat., Re 4040 Adil Shih was very fond of 
collecting interesting MSS. for his library, as would appear from my Notes 
ies are FL ont Ferqguason'a Architecture at Bijapore, p.75) and preface of 
the Lo ogue, | 
For other copies by the same scribe (Yaqfit) see J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 334, No. 5901. Selections from the Diwan-i' Ali written by the same 
scribe are preserved in Munaghi ‘Ali Husayn Lib, at Hyderabad, Deccan. 
* For Ashbah wa'l Naz@'ir and ite author consult Brock., Vol. IT, 
& For Taftazini, seo Brock., Vol. 11 P; 215. = at ie 
* For fuller details, soe J.A.S.B., 1917, No. 2, Vol. XIII (New series), 
eS rx, * bn ‘ : ™ ~h. 














iny Arabic Notes (No. 150), — 


¢ 
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= a.D. 1655) who was the celebrated minister of the Emperor 
Shah Jahfin. See for this work my Note No. 150 in the 
J.AS.B. XIU. 1017, No. 2, Ma@’a@thir al-Umara’. Vol. I, pp. 441- 
449 and Hayat-i-Salik of Md. Sa‘id Ahmad (Urda), 

, Turkisn MS. 

(8) Acomplete work in Turkish written by the Emperor 
Babar! (an. 899-937 =a-.p. 1493-1530). This fact is attested 
by a note in the handwriting of the Emperor Shaihjahain (a.n. 
1037-L0e9 = a.p. 1628-1659). For fuller details see J.A.S.B. 
1910. Vol. VI, Extra No. 

Persrax MSS. 

(9) A very valuable and old copy of the Persian translation 

of Tafsir Tabart ( ck» de, ) dated c. an. 600 = a.pn. 
1203. See for details (No. 11). 

(LO) A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract 
of Khwajah ‘Abd-Allih al-Ansfrt, transcribed by Sultan ‘Alt 
al-Masbhadi the celebrated calligrapher. The copy has notes 
written by the Mughal Emperors. For fuller details see (No. 
345). 

(11) A rare and autograph copy of Witiarnmadar Law 
entitled Fatawa-i-Aminityah (438<1 .<543) by Md. Amin B. ‘Abd- 
Allah. Dated a.m. 978 = a.p.1570. For fuller details see (No. 
B51). 

(12) An account of a journey of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah *a.n. 1131-1161 = a.p. 1718-1747. For details see (No. 61). 

(13) Two valuable copies of the Diwan-t-Hafiz. (See Nos. 124 
and 125.) 

(14) A very valuable and interesting copy of the Kulliyat-i- 
Sa‘di. (See No. 182.) on 

(15) A very valuable copy of the epics 
(See No. 185.) | | 
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(19) A rarecopy of seven Mathnavies, entitled Sab ‘al- 
ae by Yiisuf ‘Alt B. Md. al-Husayni al-Jurjani. (See No. 
‘ 7 

(20) A very rare and valuable copy of a romantic poem, 
entitled Mantiq al-Rayahin by Ast, composed in a.m. 830 = ap. 
1426. (See No. 211.) 

(21) An unique Mathnavi entitled Nazirwa Manztr, by Asi. 
(See No. 215.) 

(22) A very famous religious tract entitled Sad Pand Luq- 
man, by Khwajah ‘Abd-Allaih Ansiri, transcribed by the cele- 
brated calligrapher MullA Mir All; it bears the autographs of 
the Mughal Emperors and of Jahin Ari Begam. (See No. 239.) 

(23) A very valuable and old copy of Zakhiraha-Khwarizm 
Shaht ( 2 eytp® Fah0). Dated an. 560 = ap. 1164. (See 
No. 247.) 

(24) A very interesting work on interpretation of dreams. 
Presented by the Emperor Akbar to Bayram Khan. with an 
autograph note by “Abd al-Rahim Khankhanain (d. as. 1030 
= A.D. 1626). (See No. 283.) 

(25) A very valuable copy of the Gulistain, transcribed by 
the celebrated calligrapher ‘Abd al-Rashid Daylami (¢d. a-n. 
1085 = a.p. 1674). (See No. 313.) 

(26) A very valuable and excellent copy of Rawdat al- 
Anwar of Khwajii Kirmani (d. a.nw. 742 = a.p. 1341). Tran- 
scribed by the famous calligrapher Mir ‘Ali. Dated a.m. 975= 
a.D. 1567. (See No. 201.) 

(27) A very valuable copy of Haft-Awrang of ‘ Jami" (d. 
A.H. 898 = a.p. 1492); it contains 19 excellent miniatures. 
(See No. 220.) 

(28) A very Valuable autograph commentary upon the 
famous astronomical work entitled AKash{ al-Hag@iq. Dated 
a.n. 709 = a.p. 1309. (See No. 252.) 

The library contains many works of authors of world-wide 
fame. The following are the names of some such authors, and 
the figures against their names denote the number of their 
works that are in the library :— 


(1) Abii ‘Alt al-Husayn B. ‘Abd-Allih B. Sina! 
(Avicenna) (d. aun. 428 = ap. 1037) 1 SG 
(2) Aba Hamid Md. B. Md. al+Ghazzili* (d. an. 
505 = a.p. 1111) .. gf Sy: 


a 





- 


| See for Sin&’s life and 
426 and Pp. 190, lod ‘ yt eae ae. ; 
* See for Gh 
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Number 
of 
Works. 
(3) Md. B. Md. B. VTarkhbain Abt Nasr al-Farabi ! 
(d. a... 339 = A.D. 950) 4 28 


(4) Abt Ja‘far Nasir al-Din Md. B. Md. al-Hasan 
al-Tiisi * al-Shi't (d@. a.w. 672 = a.p. 1273).. 32 
(5) Ahmad B. ‘Ali B. Md. B. Hajar*® Shihab al-Din 


al-Asqalintl al-Shafi't (d. a.w. 852 = A.D. 

1449) .. et Sa ei el by 
(6) ‘Abd al-Salam B. ‘Abd-Allih B. Taymivyah * 

al-Harrani (d. aon. 652 = a.n. 1254) ii 0 


(7) Fakbr® al-Din Md. B. ‘Umar B. al- Husayn B. 
Khatib al-Razi (d. aar. GOK) = a.p. 1209) .. 10 
(8) Aba’l Rayhan Md. B. Ahmad al-Biriini® (d. acn. 


440 = a.p. 1048) .. es en as 
(9) ‘Abd al-Rahman B. Abi Bakr JalAl al-Din al- 
Suyuti? (d@. aw. 911 = ap. 1505) S+ 


(10) Muhyi' al-Din Md. B. ‘Ali B. Md. B. al-‘Arabli 
(d. awn, GBS = a.p. 1240) us as 
(11) ‘Ali B. Ahmad B. Hazm”* al-‘Andalusi (d. a.H. 
456 = a.p. 1064)... = 0 | 


I cannot conclude these Notes without expressing my in- 
debtedness to the Commissioner of Bareilly who procured 
the necessary permission from His Highness the Nawwab of 


_ 





— 


! For Abii Nasr Far&bi's life and his works, see Brock., Vol. I, p. 
210, Uyfin al-Anba’, vol. 11, pp. 134-140, and Tarikh al-Hukam@ (Leipzig), 
pp. 277-280, O.B.D., p. 128, and Ibn Khalltkan, p. 677. 

2? For Tiisi's life and his works, see Brock,, Vol. I, p. 508, and Rawdar 
al-Jannat fi Ahwa@l *Ulam@'al Sadat (Bombay). 

“ For Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalini'’s life and his works, soe Brock., Vol. II, 
pp. 67-70. 

+ It may be interesting to Orientalista to know that there is an 
autograph copy of Fath al-Bari fi Sharh al-BukhGrit (see Brock., Vol, 1, 
p. 159) by the same author (Ibn Hajar *Asqaliént) in the library of the 
A.S B.. in the Government collection (see Catalogue, part I, p. 38, Noa, 
695 and 696). I intend to give « list of the valuable and interestin 
MSS. in the library of the A.5.B., and in the Government collection wi 
their full particulars in my next Notes. . 

4 Seo for Ibn Taymiyah’s life and his works Brock., Vol. I, p. 309, 
Fawat, Vol. I, p. 257 Mag&lati-Shibli (in UrdO), pp. 217-234, 7 al- 
Hanabilah of Ibn Rajab (d. a.m. 705 = a.p. 1393), Tabaqgat al-iT 
Zahabi (d. am. 748 = a.p. 1348), Durar al-Kaminah of Ibn 
1449), and Pawat al-Wa/fayaGet of Jin 
Ibn Taymiyéh's father had a goo . 
Dimashq when the Tatiire rose in rebellion in 
abagit al-Hanaibilah of Ibn as cdots 
and his works consult Brock., Vol. 1, pp. 506-508, and 


iri : Zan his works see Brock., Vol. I, pp 475-476, and 
yfin al-Anba, Vol. II, p. 20. 

Sol beste noe ee 143-158, 

“and his works seo Brock., Vol. I, p. 400, Berl. 


ma « 
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Rampore! for me to i t and write notes on the MSS. of the 
library; I am also obli ch he ee who rendered me 
assistance in writing this history of the 
warmest thanks are due to Mr, 8S. W 


jan prope, re for GH revising the ‘Aad of ‘Beo- 
tion A, and to Mr Tipper Superintendent Geological 
Survey of India, tor shiek foot-notes of the notices. 





Lib. Cat., No. 9510, Maqalat-i-Shibli ( 
Huffaz of Zahabki (d. a.w. 748 = ap. ous 


' For the ey: of the Rampore 
XXI, pp. 182-190 


in UrdG), pp. 68-76, and Taskira¢ al- 
tak seo Imp. Gaz. of Ind., Vol. 






: —- A aT, ’ 


ae ey. adi Adis eit 








B. 
NOTES ON IMPORTANT ARABIC MSS. 
iF 
CoMMENTARY ON THE QUR’AN. 


153. 


: pre! | 
An unique commentary upon the difficult passages of the 
Quran without author’s name. Probably the author flourished 
not later than the 7th century of the Hijrah, as appears from 
his remarks on the writings of a contemporary author ‘Abd al- 
Haqq called Ibn ‘Ativah (d. a.m. 542 = a.p. 1147). It appears 


from the mode of style that the author was a highly accom- 
plished writer. 


The author in his commentary on the lst chapter of the 
Qur'an ( 4=3\i)) 54) has discussed briefly almost all the 
cognate subjects shortly, and in the rest of the commentary he 
has mentioned the grammatical construction (wtyel ), vocabulary 
( —4J) and application ( o2!23) of the verses of the Qur'an. 

Unfortunately two verses at the beginning of the 2nd 
chapter (_)32!1 %y—) are missing. Some fols. are spoiled by 


moisture. Written in Naskh. Dated J tone, = in Khwa- 
rizm *, A.H. 717 = a.vD. 1317. 


Bog :—ailin (IF inna, igh tase aecle sty Spee aPeeetial | 
End :— Reddy Aas ed GE aes ee - 








Arabic Manuscripts. ccxvil 


nobles and viziers of all places, who lived in the 8th century to 
lOth century of the Hijrah :—4s5 case gstias ar le pat op US 1d 
esrb aide Aleiles 5 ede! alyt CoS wi! Se Ua cre aisle Yo 
clihsatt 5 stmt) 5 sloli 5 ity pli y shithcall gy Bhaal) 5 slolet) ple po 
Lie sf Gilee Licle yo Of Le shit y Crm leell 5 sty<¥i 5 Sele 5 

- lame ot Ge tio Lane 5) L<yy 


The name of the work Daw'al-Limi* @<W| s5.6 by Sakhavi 
(dl. AlH. $02 = A.D. 1497) appears in the title-page, but from the 
account given on the last fol., it appears that the work was not 
composed by Sakhavi because he died in a.n. 902. It contains 
accounts of incidents which happened 28 years after his death. 
From the following account in fol. 252 it appears that the work 
was composed by one of his pupils as a supplement, ( WS ) 
when Sakhavi was alive —gplt BF 5 dam, AY) Bola Lglin}, bere 
. woe | cos. anil al! os? oF a a) al) is sla up| oro 

; ze Ss ya BS) 

The above statement proves that the work cannot be 
Daw'al-Lami'. @oW; s5. (For Daw'al-Lami' see Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., p Slla, and the Introduction of the Hist. of the 
Caliphs by Maj. Jarret, p. x.) 

There are two commentaries (supplements U6 ), one entitled 
Badr al-Tali® @lib)t »» by Shamma‘ (d. a.m 936 = ap. 1529). 
A copy of Badr al-Talé is in the O. P. Library (Bankipore). The 
beginning of the work does not agree with the copy under 
notice. This work cannot also be Badr al-Tali. 

The other entitled al-Qabs al-Havi by ‘Abd al-Salaim (d. a... 
931 = a.p. 1525) may be al-Qabsal-Havi. H. Kh. has only 
noticed the above three works under Daw al-Lamt but has 
not given their beginnings. See also Brock.. Vol. Il. p. 34, 
for the above three works. However, the work under notice 
is rare, valuable and interesting and is arranged alphabetically 
according to the names of persons. It isa pity that the names 
are up to the letter ‘Ayn ( e ) ‘Ubayd ose only. | 

- The author gathered the materials from the following works 
as mentioned in the preface :-— 
=P ort! gt? ey - OP wil eRe - care - hte EUb 
- Byes Bad) syd 
The MS. contains many clerical mistakes. Written in minute 
and neat Naskb, probably in the author's time. 


> 
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! 
Beg :— mary Sad 6° tle Gro @ilys lit) aole al! sex) 
ral woleed) 
(Rhundkfir Md. Salih, Salir, Distr. Murshidabfid.) 


Bought for the Government collection in A.S.B. in 1918. 


Ill. 
AMLEDICIN BE. 
155. 


" “| 
A treatise on medicine by Md. B. Yiisuf.* It is divided into 
three objects ( >./lie ) -— 
(1) Name of the limbs ( sles «1 us? ). 
(2) Name of the simple and compound medicaments 


(FaS roi 5 Baye! As s5¥ 5°), 

(3) Definition of diseases (_<1,<¥l olay03 .,°). 

The objects of the work are arranged in alphabetical order. 
It appears from the colophon that the present copy is an 
autograph written by the author in a.H. 898 = a.p. 1294 as 
stated in the Colophon :— 
ced Fie 59 heey Gy Come oa) 20 ayy Wyo py OF 

The work and the author are not mentioned in Brock. For 
another work of the same author entitled Bakr al-Jawahir © 
peg see Loth. je 3 ol No. 1024, p. 283, and Ashbur- 
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’ 
Beg :-— ral ler Alyy Chey! qs aU 5.=J| 
(Bahadur Shih, Mochigate, Lahore. 


ye! pois 

A work on optical science. 

The author flourished in the Sth century of the Hijrah. 
He was a pupil of Qutb al-Din Mahmiad B. Mas‘ad Shtrazt 
(dq. an. 710 = a.p. 1312, vide Brock., Vol. Il, p. 211) as stated 
in the preface, fol. 2h. 

I cannot throw much light on the life of the author except 
what appears in his preface regarding himself and hia work. 
He isa commentator of Kulliyat al-Qanin and wrote a Tangth on 


the book of Apollonius* ( slew)  -,si,bt ) entitled Makhriitat 
(vide MS., fol. 36). The work appears to be an excerpt from 
Ibn Haytham’s® ‘Jahrir al-Manazir or a commentary upon 
it. Ibn Haytham died in a.w. 430 = a.p. 1038. See Brock., 
Vol. I, p. 470, where the name of the commentator Kamal 
al-Din Abu’l Hasan al-Farsi (d.c. an. 700 = a.p. 1300) is 
given, but the title of the commentary is wanting, which 
however appears in fol. 3b of the MS. under notice. Kamal 
was a contemporary of Mas‘tid the preceptor, hence it may 
be inferred that he was the commentator of the Tangih ac- 
cording to Brock. Ibn Haytham has divided his work into 
seven Fasls and the author added a Khatimah ( 41% ), Zayl 
( bo ) and Lawahig ( G~!)) ); vide fols. 4a and 44. 

It contains diagrams illustrating the optical laws. The 
work is very interesting but worm-eaten throughout, especially 
some fols. at the beginning, and a portion of last fol. is pasted. 

Written in clear Naskb. Undated ; apparently lithecentury 
of the Hijrah. ‘Unwin is iluminated. One copy of the work 
is in the Rampore library. Another copy of the MS. has been 
presented by Nawwaib ‘Imid al-Milk to the Anjuman-Taraggt 
Urdii, Hyderabad, as appears from its report 1916, P. L6.* 


Beg :-—é@e=JI ls og by Vi lee pp bm y tp Woy als dest 


| | “ 2 sla! > 
(Bahadur Shih, Mochigate, Lahore.) 


| For fuller detaile of the work, see my Urdé article, published in tRe 
see TBrikh 
‘ah 1911 














Cc. 
NOTES ON IMPORTANT PERSIAN MSS. 
TI. 


Various READINGS OF THE QuR’AN. 


1. 


a2 tp 


A tract on the correct readings of the Qur'an. 

Author :—Hafiz Kalan Bukhari ? 

Dedicated to ‘Abd-Allah Bahaidur Khan. Written in 
Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


Beg :-—-~) d15 5) BS eptbrne iS (51! cmt! Ss Dlny corroy—_ 4h 
(Shih Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


2. 
ond! ell lS o2 9c) Ons! J kJ! 

On the various readings of the Qur'an, by Radi al-Din Abu’! 
Khayr ‘Abd al-Majid, composed in a.w. 1022 = a.p. 1613. 
Writen in good Te'hq. Not dated. 

Beg :—wpl ... at dex - ars wT yas; us o> Sosy = 

z=" cules jy WIFOIAS 5 BoirsF wl aps yy! oli ov be 2 
(R. 8. Lib.) ae 


ae psa ‘ led into 30 <i 


ane ty 
‘ 

a f w 

- 
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4. 
SHi: Vo: ge tegeye bal! ppp 


A treatise on the correct readings of the Qur'an, by Mulla 


Md. Tahir. Written in fine Naskh within gold-ruled borders. 
Dated a.n. 1083 = a.p. 1672. 


Beg :—osze wT, owt why _» _. weed’) oc, aU oom 
. ! = r 
(R. S. Lib.) € hy 
5 


A versified treatise on the various readings of the Qur‘an. 
by Hafiz Rimi B. Yisuf al-Zahir, composed in a.#. 776 = a.p. 


1374 at Khwarizm.' The total number of verses is 780 as 
stated :-— 


phe Ble gus a me y OSs, inn 9 Sneaks 
FRE yg Re Y ASI > AB ot clei a5 
cw! elt dlean acT ol_ige y 6222 
was pS pgtkl 3} oo dle 3) pS whe 


g—ed one GRoEU CoG Oylhe wt ol 
y—+e5)) Aw! Cpl Soma uss) Bria 
Written in neat Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
Beg :— 3b abl lie Sis B abl psy” (si 





1! ° 
St 88 FEDS Wl pints 
* (R. 5. Lib.) 
: | IT. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE QurR'AN. 


. 


6. 

A short glossary of the Qur'an, arran alphabetically. 

Author oO akim B, ‘Imad Na&gotri ? SVritten in bad Ta‘liq. © 
Not dated. | , 








1 For Khwirizm see Mu‘jam al-Buldan, Vol. U1, p. 54. 





cexXli Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Beg — eh 459956 sles oy) pSl= sla} iad! o15F 0 AU ded 
(R. 5. Lib.) 


Ve 


als yet 
A commentary upon eight chapters of the Qur'an from 
-9 | 
395 to 33-* (chapter 97 to 104) by Md. B. Mahmad al-Hafiizi 
al-Bukbart, who died according to Nafahat al-Uns (of * jamt’) in 
A.H. 865= a.p. 1460, but according to Berl. Lib. Cat. 850= 


1446. The MS. was transcribed, as stated in the colophon, 


from a copy which was transcribed from the author's copy 
in a-w. 1181 = a.pd. 1767 :-— ; 


ohne Kaw Qermn Oo cele pala) Se iy? wr? Bly BF) oF 
dice) bev Aic JpRbett Ol 5 (opm* Al Siw 
Written in bad Ta'liq. 


L 
Reg — I spot up Some phi! JpRy .. retlal) o) aU dow + 
a (R. 8. Lib.) 
8. 


A commentary upon the Qur'an by Ahmad B. Hasan B. 
Ahmad Sulaymant (d. a... 658 = a.p. 1259), composed in A.H. 
519 = a.p. 1125. For details and other copies see Mahbub al- 
Albab p. 89, O. P. Lib. Pers. Cat. (Bankipore), and Govt. Ind. 


~ 


Collection, part I, p.13, No. 210. | a a 
Scribe :—Baha’al-Din B. Yisuf al-Qattalal-Gharl. Dated 
a.H. 980 = a.p. 1572. | | Phe we fs 


ak: ay es a) ae 
Beg :— gt ede yx) oA SSH gshh a comp 
(R. S. Lib.) | ° 


. . td ° Z 
Erte - " ‘om >t, * a.4 - ~ . 
: a See ee Rs or ws eS aition ; ane ger { 
. (ere oF corr 20510 £ -% Ha. - 
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.. be ri : : _— o ry Pe q 
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5+ as oiiS 1, Ble » fi 2H 5 SF Myo 82 wif 


Written in a very fine Ta‘liq, within gold-ruled borders. 
‘Unwans illuminated. The MS. also contains a short tract on 
Sufism. 


! 
Beg. :-— Mnn8d ol lyas 5 dash) will? ad cst) aU o4=J} 
(R. S. Lib.) 
10 


pues SD ees 
A commentary upon half of the second chapter of the 
Qur'an. 
Author :—‘Alt ‘Azim Khan (?). Slightly imperfect at 
the beginning. Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
Beg. -—) Sept ore ot cob =f - yh 5 ed 
rl aS} So wlacty ow be! .. 


(M. Mirz& Md. ‘Ali Khan Lib., Victoria Street, Lucknow.) 


11. 


bere yh any 
A very old and valuable copy of Persian translation of the 
Arabic commentary of Abu Ja‘far Md. B. Jarir al-Tabari (d. a.m. 
310 = A.p. 922) upon the first three and a portion of the fourth 
chapter of the Qur'an. The first preface is in Arabic, compris- 
ing about 2 pages, and begins thus :-— 
dee | clas 5 as deed eu 4.2) wlisd) 52 dem esd!) al do) 
isis abl) GUS . 9 dem LO? coh} Sanne si-=> eT 5 ainas Um Jol 
ral ~ Solel} Ayu 5 Brac wl 


The second in Persian opens thus :-— 
ge) csrtlell p> wt Some Sty Fee S52 pe US Cpt » 


The text is written in beautiful bold Thulh (+) character 
and the commentary in fine Ta‘liq. Most of the headings are 
written with gold in bold Kiafi character. All Ayats and Ruki‘s 
are beautifully illuminated with floral designs. The first two 
folios are sumptuously illuminated. The . breaks off with 


the following words :— _ , ~ Vaal Yoo ap bil (69 wal US 5 
& : 





A 
A 
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The copy 1s not dated, but apparently it was written 
about A.H. 600 = A.D. 1203. For details and another copy see 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 8b. and H. Kh., Vol. 11, p, 346. 


(R. S. Lib.) 
12, 


A very extensive commentary on the Qur'an in two 
volumes, by Hafiz Ghulim Mustafa B. Md. Akbar Thanfsari.! 
The author states in the preface that he composed this work at 
the request of some of his friends :— 

Sy cls Oey xyiss (55le Sexe Ue wlalme , B52l (gau Vouys 
z' HOS OT yy as UI 

Besides the commentary the author has left the following 

five works :— 


csribnce Ab - 55-4) 50 wletlay an 


The following versified chronogram in fol. 3 gives the date 
of composition a... 1191 =a-.p. 1777. 


pole ya» leg. fi 50 Fal} Jo 526 oe 
It is divided into eleven subjects -— | 
OTF BS pay ple - WTF Gods ple - ( Or9ed ) - lp - 8 - 
in Ua} lie - BBS - Geet - Syl - cd ney pilhe - ced Gu re - 


Transcribed from the author’s copy im a.H. 1252 = a.p. 


1836 as mentioned in the colophon :-— 
OTF pei ppd jf GitS E56 ire 
Dar Sy Amee Gy) 099 Coole 0 
BE os pale Sot pio pinlse 
daz-Als onT 539 yes pl pre oS 
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13. 
Lal Fie ytd 


_, A versified commentary (in Sindhi language) upon the 
bas s-> (chapters 78-114) of the Qur'an. by Hashim Thattant (7). 
Written in Naskh. Not dated. 


Beg. :-— ol ~ sles SS se of Wy a nly Le ere 
(al-Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 


14 


o2 |i! On 4 yelp! ae 

The second and third volumes of a very useful and ex- 
tensive commentary on the Qur'an with a glossary, arranged 
alphabetically by Wali-Allah of Farrokhabad, the author of 
Tarikh-i-Farrukhabad. See for author Br. Mus Perse. Cat, 
p. 9596. The author commenced the work in a.n. 1233 — AD 
1517 and completed it in a.n. 1242 = ap. 1826 according to 
the chronogram in the colophon :-— 


Ly shine sissiing LG Gt let) pA Be or! se 
boyd = Slo tall) gid 5 gor Si csr hw 55 
. pele que y oS yb Ly BU mF oye Bi SLs 5 
Pe po—twl® spate Ss o5b eo" s—™ gs: as 
Vol. Il contains the 16, 17 and 18 chapters :-— 
GALS} wl go ayysl ypilac wha ast F ol s,ho cr - peep ob 
BS te WI ole C(t) - patie oh big! ans Gay 
geile sg tel 515 OLS 0 oe (IN) ~ rye eS ae! Jalio I 
ly? Daige pHs y —sFy 90 daly Beay *Ba dl, obT .35) teers wk , 
ral Bra wo Bat Ary yd 
Vol. IIT contains the 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 26, 27, 28. 
29, and 30 chapters :-— 


oT 53 ( r- ) - Syme wtsF 5s wry Fd~ sla! Gewd yo ( 149) 


ee 
s* 


~ 


ee 


-.. 


ey 


s 
* ‘ 
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oat af aT 9 GLT »—8i ( re) - $a90) fol WT Ce= Bay rhe af ats 
wikle 52 (Fr) -@aiia ahs 5S ww att baiive tj) y asks 
(ro) - Sto eT laste aly leds) lols) OslF Gly at clamic , 
By Ade 5 pty Selmrwe MN Aiyyey ple 5 Arle AU) be d= jf Bylo ,wlBi 59 
ES CRD) = corte S258 s Seb e oo 5 - pele y Mel 5 Wey Be pile! 5 
de 5} Bor—ny GPLye |) ast! US Sled) aS Siyine , aab) woo yt HL 
wt ys ailake 29 MLO ye<} 99 ( FV) - ra GY oF yo Coamd ; cite 5» 
thro (obS) Sie (FF) - coe All OM 5 Shine ( FA ) -oame 
pile fle 6S Saud OF alley ollgb yo (re) - Orem wGs _pruiily 
pp oe Shee Cbawy Ol 5 Gain Gai wyme Ci) Bin ST Us oiyty 

~ Sante a! 5 5 5 Games Gy p-Be 5 41,9 oi 325 =? wl 9 Ny 


The first volume which contains 15 chapters is wanting. 
Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.w 1253 = a.p. 1837. 


Beg. :-— - aT § wise o> peo5ile ob 
15. 
An extensive Pc upon the sa, iy.-, chapter 12, 
by Mu‘in al-Miskin, the author of Mat‘arij al-Nubiiwat. who 
died in a.a-907 = a.p. 1501. See Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 138. 


For another copy see Govt. Ind. Coll.. part I, p. 13, No. 215 
(A.S.B.). Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


oe ict ties fins BON 2... 82050 wv sot 
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Beg. ——tinws! atd~end So pn y= gsi! Bail 5 ji ae ol =. 
Io wlad Ls abt Jin sj) ray? 33! 9 Als ys oils mead | 5S as 


—{- Bsl5 
(R. 8. Lib.) é 
Lf. 


i aan Or 
Se Lp a . 
The peculiar characteristics of each chapter of the Qur'an. 
by an anonymous author. | 
Written in Arabic Naskh. Dated a.w. 700 = a-pn. 1300. 
Seribe :—Yahya Md. al-Tiisi (7). 


Beg. :-— z"" - DH pe yp OF eesloo 25,0 - CS) FaGls 350 
(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


Ill. 
TRADITIONS. 
18. 


A very extremely valuable versified translation of the 
collection of the forty Hadith, by: Mir Shaykh B. Nar al-Din 
Md. al-Yirant, composed in a.n. 929 = a.p. 1522. 

The illumination on each page is noteworthy for its beauty. 
Written in very good Ta‘liq. Dated a... 1221 = an. 1806. 

Seribe :—Ashraf ‘Ali Khan of Lucknow. 

Beg. :—oo= csto! 3... Gem ¥! Co? Seem 3) 5B! Ce! coz) 


@! 22 lo, 
(R. S. Lib.) 


19. 


A collection of ‘40 Hadith with a Persian translation by 
one Hakim Saft. Written in avery good Ta‘liq in a.n. 1039= 
A.b. 1629, The first folio is wanting. 

(Mabhbab Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


‘ais * ‘ “Says us. ¢ - 


; = 
+ a 7 i. S. Sa 


~~. et 
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IV. 
TreoLocy. 


20. 
eytelmo | ols»! 


A commentary on the famous Arabic theological work 
est) ole of “Abd-Allih B. Ahmad an Nasafi (d. a.m. 710 = a.v. 


1310). Commentator :—Burhan Miskin (probably Mu ‘In, see 
No. 15). Composed in a.w. 914=a.pn.1508 in Hirat as men- 
tioned in the preface, fol. 4 :— 


et Se alloy) das yo Px | ek Se @y! aie 59 G 
Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
a 
Beg. :—g)! find) Une (<3 aU oes)... dem, Sa) GT by, 
(R. S. Lib.) 
21. 
ovlaal| &. RS} 


B. Shaykh Nizam. Composed by order of ‘Alamgir (a Hn. 1069- 





bears two seals, one of “Alamgir, and another of Ghadanfar 
Azad, folls. I and II, highly illuminated. 





ie | 
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Date Sale wsly AF ¢ ol@ jae yo (1) OS 28/55 joa; AE 55 shee UR 
Written in Shikastah-Amiz Nasta'liq. Not o< gs 53 
dated. 
Beg. -— ee er! nie wsfs< oem) Le} gue cepnot la) —) au nee! 


z=! - ae! Lele 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


23. 


yak) VBignat 
A treatise on Isma‘ili theology, by Ahmad B. Zayn al-Din 
al-[hsea t 2. 
It is divided into a Muqaddimah, five chapters and a 
Khatimah. Written in minute Naskh. Not dated. 
Scribe :— Ali Asghar B. Husayn Karbala't. 
Beg. Wee ph? cpett! oF 21... Oem! Jofee ... dom) 
eH! wlyst 


(W. Ivanow’'s ! collection.) 


24. 


A dialogue between Rijah Jang BPadith and his father on 
metaphysical doctrines, translated from Sanskrit into Persian 
at the desire of "Dara Shuktih(d. aw. L069 = a.p. 1658). The 


work is divided into eight chapters ( U«s ). The title of each 


chapter is given in Sanskrit with its Persian explanation as 
follows :-— 


( anis ) Splee the 3) eds ( QLe ) cates Lis 39 im (dai ) 
(om) gab Bal (CL ) apd 72 655 Glos spre ( whe ) Bads GILT ond 
esos p eS 9 ais 5) 65 5 tet a= ( alow ) GS 3 mre Y~ 
Je of Sty © 31s widis prab Grey SUS tat (fio) ae 
24 dD o-Sly 9 WSS -pdifie U oF 2 5 way Whey > 
Written in fine and minute Nasta‘liq. Dated 19th year of 


* «Alamgtr’s reign = Gan. 1087 = a.p. 1676). Gold-ruled borders. 
‘Unwan illuminated. Seribe <—Riupchand. 





I Mr. W. Ivanow ia «a Russian Semvelleks ‘He had « collection of Per- 
sian MSS. acquired in Persia. He came to so ian in 1914. “ 
“ * 


wf 
e 
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Beg. ptt - Bybs 31 whelle 5 wl a whl re) Yob ly Y ol oor 
(M. A. Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


25. 
olka)! pes 


A work on theology, by Fakbr al-Din AwrangabaAdi. 
The author composed this work at the request of some of his 
friends at Pak Patan, which contains the tomb of the celebrat- 
ed saint Farid al-Din! Shakargange (d. a.n. 664 = a.p. 1265). 


Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1277 = a.p. 1860. 
Beg. :-— ve rll Soy GHWIS 5< ony cold 4 omy oem . 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
Vv. 
SUFISM. 
26 


A work on religious instructions and precepts, by Md. 
Ismaé‘il B. Mas‘id “Ali, known as Sajan Lahtri, composed in a.n. 
771 =a.p.1369. Seribe—Rahim-Allah Akhiind. Written 
in ‘Ta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1166 = a.p. 1752. 

Beg. :—8>5T opms yo ef Ue 5 56 1ldd Ctulie 5 (ph 











(R. 8. Lib.) 
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este whe -le ! of Md. Shirin Maghribi * (d. aun. 809 = a.p. 1406), 


he was so attracted by its beauty and utility that he deter- 
mined to write one on the same lines as the above work. 
Written in elegant Ta‘liq. Dated aw. 935 = a.p. 1528. 


(M. A, Bisit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


28. 
wl, yo) 3!y4! 


An extensive work treating of the daily prayers and other 
religious observations, etc., by ‘Abd al-Ghafair B. Md. Sharaf, 
known as Lutf Rasil (7). It is divided into 23 chapters. which 
are subdivided into 108 Fasls and the Fasls into 51 Fawa’id 


( Yi ) and a Khatimah. Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
Beg. :—yy= jlo imiio Soleus y otd< OT FY pe as so 
' 


-' oats § 3leT grellal) w, al o-zJb esse 
(Mata Parshad, Nawfzgange, Lucknow.) 


29. 
ayes Le! cpa! 
A rare and autograph work on Sufism, by Jamal al-Din(?). 
Written in Nasta‘lig. Dated a.n.1150 = a.p. 1737. 
Beg. —_ rd en >aleall o> Ce al se 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


30. 


eh)! ur?! 

A work on Sific doctrines, compiled by Habib-Allah of 
Qinnawj. It is divided into a Muqaddimah, 17 Maqasid and a 
Khatimah. Written in bad Ta‘liq. Dated Ilachpore, a.m. 1113 
= A.D. 1701. 


Beg. :— yay=* & etre UB ormn ath Qe Se 
Fa estore Abt goe Csas® pl BUl ae wre ogt!! ---.-- 
(R, 8. Lib.) 








n-t-jahGn Numa see Br. Mus. Pere. ‘Cat., p. 8667, where the 
ie mentione 6G) oli eihices aintBiad”& came’ 
2 For Givin Maehsibt ser ensue p. 089°, acd Sproneet Cot. w. 476. 
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ol. 
a yola)| Lpreil 


An autograph epistolary collection of mystical subjects ad- 
dressed to the followers of the Qadiri order, by Baha’ al-Haqq 


Qidirl, written by his own hand in the time of Md. Shah (A.H. 
1131-1161 = a.p. 1719-1748) —— 


CAIG ar oly (perit ST SO55 ctp aalle Dads bolls .,) tet 1d4) 

us? ... ice bs. eb) Ex) - 6 r Sees] cw 2. GUSH Oe... one 

obF yi male rer Poa) DIS po ... ae i" 2 ach > We a: meh Sins 
wo. BLE Sh BLS Oeme ... cible op y 


Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘lIq. Dated Shahjahanabad, 
A.H. 1138 = a.pv. 17285. 


Beg. :— wlhj~=]} Sle Giis aint col 
wp Giese 5 ere wd te we 
PIO ele cot aale Aanle cy! Gof alle cot AyoG Hr» oF 


} f > Aya 
(R. S. Lib.) od Spe 


32. 


Lod) | lye 
A treatise on Stfism, by ‘Alt B. Husim al-Din al-Muttaqi 
al-Hindi (d. aca. 977 = a.p. 1569). (For his life and works 
see Brock., Vol. T1, p. 384, Nadwah 1910, Vol. VII, A hi 
and for another Pers. work see Pers. Note (No. 22). 1e¢ chap-- 
ters are arranged alphabetically. Written in a good Ta‘liq. 
Dated a.n. 1287 = a.p. 1870. i : 
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Beg. :-—AS ty wpm Sl ois wl som 3 abe 5 Wy —= 
VALS yo Nyt Sols: i ecod caw! lL.» Ge vewnke sj J bewe 
#' wh 6 Ua! Spla » & Ibe Wyte 
(R. S. Lib.) 


34. 
cole! eGo 


A very instructive work on Siifism, composed in a.H. 825 = 
A.D. 14271. 

Author :—Md. Ja‘far al-Husayni al-Makki (d. a... 591 = 
A.D. 1486). For author and his other works see Khazinat al- 
Asjiya, pp. 402—405, where from the following quotation it ap- 
pears that the work was only promised, and was not seen by 
the author of the Khazinat al -Astiya :-— 


a gla Je sine! peiW@e 5 coiled Guilds usm fro Us , 
i & oi) aisb Cisse) 


For another work entitled Bakr al-Ma‘ani by the same 
author, see Ind. Office Lih. Cat. No. 1867. Written in ordi- 
nary Nasta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1194 = a.p. 1779. 


Beg. — #"' wy! omy O9)5 9 osaan<b des 


(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
UP ee Sa aa 


* 35. 


hed? Oi mie slab alloy 
apr ieee ‘on Safism, by Saft Sharif Jhanjhant(?) It is 
divided into ten Atw war ( yipbl). ‘ok 


I the co! log re ba this work was translated — 4 
OS Kae 
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36. 


A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract of 
the celebrated saint ‘Abd—Allah al-Ans&ri al-Haravi! (d. a nA. 
451 = a.p. 1088), consisting of pious invocations to God aid 
exhortations to Sufis, and is due to the penmanship of the famous 
calligrapher Sultan ‘Ali al-Mashhadi.* It is dated a.n. 921, 
and is remarkably noteworthy for the exquisite workmanship 
in its illuminations and decorations. It has acquired an addi- 
tional value by virtue of the notes written in it by the Mughal 
Emperors Jahangir (a.w#. 1014-1037 = a.p. 1605-1628), Shah 
Jahan (a.H. 1037-1069 = ap. 1628-1659) and the celebrated 
Abd al-Rahim Khankhanan-* 

(1) On the fly-leaf at the beginning, Jahangir, in his follow- 
ing note, says that he received this valuable MS. as a present 
from the Khankhanan in a.w, 1023 = a.n. 1614 :— 


UISSA (2Ktas 3) le lbls He bs Coylai¥ all) cue ant& wley 
= (sHE MEL 521 ot pile Bye - sy Re 1 err tie Sy coslem rie gaylit 


For another autograph note of Jahangir see O.P. Lib. Cat., 
Vol. I, No. 151. 


(2) The above note is followed by that of Shih Jahan, in 
which the Emperor says that the MS. was received in his 
library on the very day of his accession to the throne, viz. the 
28th day of Jumada I1, a.m. 1037 = a.p. 1627 :-— 


or ost! crop Ble pPs > =) eo - a! way al) a 
Gets weetylec  pgl= jy, ar sys I orv ain asst!) csdlem 54% hae 





! For ‘Abd-Allih al-Angzfri’a life and hia works see Brock., Vol. I, 
P 433, Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p 349, Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. Nos. 1778-1780, 
sion oh atin p. 53 
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ce! whe sls seme cyol) whe Bye - oS ales dies) yp Slevtlis 
~ Bh 5251 Up Be Sle 


For another autograph see O.P. Lib., Vol. I. No. 93. 

(3) “Abd al-Rahim Khankhandan. the celebrated noble- 
man of Akbar’s Court, in his note written longitudinally on the 
Hy-leaf, gives to understand that he became the owner of this 


MS in a.w. 998 = a.p. 1589 :-— 
ustrtyte Ue lo CGF Gy! syme 14h Bie Gly ust! me tin #125 99 
win cs SIR 5 WKS Guys - Foyt~ oe Ses yall dle; is3y) so 8 


~ bagi use Cyt? Oem Cp! pa, ons 
For another autograph see O.?. Lib. Cat., Vol. I. No. 93. 


The MS. also bears the seals of Shah Jahan, ‘Alamgir and 
the Khankhainan. It is carefully preserved in a splendid 
binding. 


Beg. yy 1S pie ow ey ASigs cole a ona) 
oJ) . til 
(R. 8. Lib.) € ee 
al. 


This is a collection of sayings of Ahmad Sarhindi Faraaqt. 
better known as Mujaddid-i-Alj thini | sib i} soare< ) (d. aH. 


1034 = a.p. 1626), a celebrated Darvish of the llth century of 
the Hijrah and a disciple of Khwajah Baqt Nagshband of Dethi. 
It appears from the following colophon that Md. Siddiq Badakh- 
shit collected these sayings of the Mujaddid, who addressed 


them to his disciples in his /‘#kha@/ G\ic}' in a.n. 1019 = a Dd. 
1610 and that Badakhshi wrote it, as he says :— 


5, laed) ae Bs oe rd aso = Ayal . oes ac} ears 
wre Sila) lacy ped 53T (6f oleae sy forth ome!) day) Etta) 
— Cettte J yde es SH tts aie lsd 





——— 


1 Beokii retirement in a m ue during the last ten days of the 
Fast of | "g ; during which time the worship ipper does not leave the 

necessary purposes. Tho time is spent in- reciting the 
Qurtin in’ performing. the cereroon ony of Zikr, or the recital of the 
names and x praiien of the Deity. (Vide Hughes's Dictionary of Islam, 


p. 2220- 
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For Mujaddid-i-Alf Hhant and the work see Khazinat al- 
Asfiya, Vol. 1, pp. 607 and 600, and Md, Siddiq, p. 483. 


Beg. :-— +t ~ gland) 5 forel) (9 aU oem 
(M. -Ali Husayn Lib., Kijcha-l-Madrasah-i-A‘izzarh, Hyderabad.) 
38. 

LASS! Usb > 


A rare and old tract on Sufism, by Rashid al-Din Md. 
Bidawari. The author composed this work in the monastery 
( sels ) of Jamal al-Din Jurjani in a.w, 846 = a-p. 1442. 

The work is incomplete and breaks off immediately after 
the 10th Section ( a@o 493/y). Written in a ar Nasta'‘liq. 
Undated. 


Beg. :-—ow be) - sled) gigsh Whe¥) were yy) oJ} aT Sex| 


39. 
Sst) aslo 

A short psychologico- -mystical tract without author's 
name. It appears from the preface that the work is a transla-. 
tion from the Arabic original. The colophon shows that the 
MS. was transcribed from the autograph copy of Ahmad B. 
Md. B. Ahmad al-Bayabiyaki, better known as ‘Alja‘al- 
Dawlah al-Samnini (d. a.w, 736 = a.p. 1336). See KAazinat 
al-Asfiya, Vol. Il, p. 288, and Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1922, 

p- LO73a. 


i 
it lap cont xf Some Wy Semi BU) Gl pAMN ak gy UB Ides , 
E get aJyo)) Fyn Sy me 
For another copy and details see oe Sites at. No. , 3. 
Written in good Nasta‘ ‘liq. Nok dated. a : ae | 
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Beg.:— Sailaa)) GUL aplasl slay) poly 25 ure! dom) 
(Shih Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


41. 

calla! yee 
A work on Sdifism, by ‘Isa B. : Seen B. Rukn al-Din B. 
Ma‘rif B. Shihab al-Din, better known As ‘Lehqt al-Shuttari al- 


Oaclirt, who lived in the year A.H. 997 = a.p. 1588. Defective 


attheend, Written in elegant Nasta‘liq. “Unwan illuminated, 
within gold ruled borders. 


A.S.B. Inb, has a complete copy of the work: see Pers. 


Cat., p. 56. / 
Beg. — eet cpa fless ote ous al So} 
(M. A. Biasit. Lib., Chidarghiat, Hyderabad.) 
42. 
— is)! c — 


An autograph collection of Persian letters, by Mir Sulay- 
min, known as “Ali Quli Khan (7). 
From the following lines at the end it appears that this is 
an autograph copy and was written for one ‘Aziz Mirza Md. 
Hadi :-— 
cs Sho ae® ER, ka ale yl al) rine elo sare 
oka liatealll GaN oko walt< igo le ase Js al) part AF 


Written in fine Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liqg. Undated. 
(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


43. 


A work on Sifism yt on eeu reliable works enumer- 
ated at the beginning and divided into two parts. 

Author :—‘Abd al-Khaliq B. ‘Ata-Allah al-Ansari. 

Written in neat Nasta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1114 = ap. 1702. 
I have seen another copy of this work at Hyderabad in the 
possession of a book-seller. 


(Mahbab yr Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


’ 
é 
2 
u 


One hundred anal fosty-s 









written by Sa ‘All BL Md. Moma tee, 
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shiin (ew »sts,<). Slightly defective at the end. Written in 
good Naskh. Not dated. : 
Beg. — wbyise o3a Gp! Oar yg 2 22. Uptellad) Gy a oo) 
(Shah Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


45 


eet ni wel PA | 
A collection of thirty letters, containing spiritual admoni- 
tions addressed by “Abd al-Jalil of Lucknow to Miyin ‘Ashiq Md. 
Written in Ta'liq. Dated Jahainabad, a.w. 1145 = a.p. 1732. 
Scribe :-—Khalil B. Md. Shakir B. ‘Abd al-Rashid. 


Beg. — gl Vs etpe tt GIS aent be Coyl So whe Jo! => 
(Shah Habib. Haydar Lib., KakiGri.!) 


45. 
‘ cr tle fm 


A famous treatise on the principles of Sifism by Wallt- 
Allah B. ‘Abd al-Rahtm of Delht (d. a.n. 1176 = a.p. 1762). 
Written in Ta‘liq, by his son ‘Abd al-Qaédir * (d. a.n. 1242 = 


A.D. 1826) :-—W US) waueeo ©») ,c1) oer ane eww Dated an. 
1187 = az. 1773. ' 
Beg. :-—-0! oie Self Gy! ...... Seth aibo} od!) al oynJ 

2iGed on! 5 ys ale) slaw 3! of 


(R. S. Lib.) 


VI. 
PRAYER. : 
47. 
oD) Sy™ sue 
A treatise on prayer, by Nar Beg (‘). | 
It is divided into 4 Maqf#lat :— | | hye Jaiesae 





ie. . $ x 
5 A ae Dy 
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Byes reed (old wigd 5 Use y ple ys (7) ee 5 ple cnt Spot ys (1) 
BSyemee Bre! 5 siT 5 abime rye das coed 5 Uxtye 9 Ghai Gy b o (F) 
vs Sdaz-8 Sect cera ys (1) ily (cline (clon! y silane sI6,b Wbie 

Bride pope wl UwlS5 5 18d 9 Caw yn 


It appears from the following line on fol. 1786 that it is 
an autograph copy. Dated a.w. 1221 = a.p. 1806 :— 


~ (Sy PO NET Bie Fay yy) tye) pls beinow 


Beg. of preface - ty <i csclaye (-Lag: Se 
Beg. of text :-— ye maw! pg aie ep! as all) a SS) wie 
(R. S. Lif.) e ws 
Vil. 


MUHAMMADAN Law. 


48. 


ei! o~ uF ei! UI}! 


: A work relating to the legality of music, by M. Nar-Allah 
B. Md. Muqim al-Din of A’zampir, composed by the order 
of his spiritual guide Shah ‘Abd al-Rahmaan in a.m. 1244 = ap. 
1828. It is divided into a a«oke and 3 x09, which are sub- 


divided into t,t. Written in clear Ta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1255 
= a.p. 1839. | 


Beg. Hal gat ahs sia @ is os! ae oad) ae 


te » ; sta) > > 
(Hiway Atma “alt Khin Lib., Rampore.) 
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50. 
laa! Gyb 

A versified work on Muhammadan law according to the 
Hanafite School. Author unknown. Composed in a.m. 785 = 
A.D. 1383. The author commenced the work at the age of 56 
and completed it in five years. It is divided into 335 Namah 
and the number of verses is 15,200, as appear from the follow- 
ing verses :— 


mio pl p—Sty CH 
Js—B2— gto AF Sly) 2 
CoS ere eB eng 
aclL_& yf ol»! yo —<s 
208 5 Ws wth Sy) OO 


Se 5 cafe Wy 5 slits o») 


em or Cs tp! 
eM pl (set, slay Jl 
pic pd ety! Jie ais 
pet os jis! 2-2 of 
Babs OS atts (gt 9 S— cae 
me 32 552 sg o% 2—le 
Jtr—* pi porS @—ie 


Namah 4 and 5 contain eulogies of Firtiz Shah (a.n. 752— 
790 = a.p. 1351-1384) and Nasir-al-Din Mahmud Dihlavt (d. 
AH. 757 = A.D. 1356). Written in fine Ta‘liq. Another in- 
complete copy is also here. 


Beg. :—pib wh -- Oa cb 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


51. 


aereol Ko 5 
A collection of legal opinions, arranged 1 
re of the Muhammadan lew books, : 
‘Abd ah of Mu’minabad. Composed in a.H. 978 = a.p. 1570. 
It is an autograph copy as } appears from © Does er 
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Beg. :— Setar om 5 - Saclee Gael Usle Usa Liss & 
wil plas 5 ise pba< = ipe LI sali’) 2) eae Cy Uy} come 
=! . sl aa) | d.cidle ; Lae 
(R. 8. Lib.) € ve ee 


52. 

A collection of Muhammadan law compiled, as stated in 
the preface, at the request of Md. Shaybinit Khan, king of 
Khwarizm (a.#. 912-916), by*Alt B. Md. B. ‘Ali al-Khwarizmt. 

scribe :—Uthman B. Ghaybi. Written in Naskh. Dated 
A.H. 912 = a.p. 1506. An index in a different hand is prefixed 
at the beginning. . 

Beg. rye slab 5 levee wh; eles al w5 as soe oom 

—! 
. 8. Lib.) i 


53. 
‘e bin aol Ut! y3 


A versified treatise on the law of inheritance, by Straji (7). 


Composed a.H. 725 = a.p.1324. Dated a.n.774 = a.p. 1372 
as stated at the end ;— 


Sve Bi ont oof SL Sloe 45 AT anit so 
wef Alem 9 WF pay Ld — uphee ped ald acila py 
me oof Laces ae LLS = fyme ys aids a& (61,5 
dyFY OF? esl we! 4) Gye 5 oak 53 yl she » olay 
wane! yigdacf yas fy - guleo sl Wolk sat FY wt LP 
gsti@ol cbehe csjpeb rug! Ly I 5 ly o BU a8 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. 

Beg.: wb <—~ »5 usher 455 wha SY Slo dee Bt Ry 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


54. 
edey! 355 
A treatise on Muhammadan law by Md. Latif B. Md. 


‘Ali B. Md. Shah of Bahraich in Gujrat. Composed in a.m 
1120 = a.p. 1708. It is divided into 20 chapters. - 


oo ea 1 


mt ha G 





* 
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Incomplete; wanting 10 chapters. Written in Ta‘ liq. 
Not dated. 


! 
Beg. :—t ct els slew M ect ple af Gracie) Gy aU agmt) 
ze! wT 
(BR. S. Lib.) 


B ‘VIII. 
HrsrTrory. 
55. 


A general history beginning from pre-Islamic times without 
any title and carried down to the vear a.w. 970 = a.p. 1562. 

The name of the author Ghivath al-Din Muhammad Jamt 
appears on fol. 1. In the preface he says that he was in the 
service of the Emperor Humayain'! till the year a.n. 950 = a.v. 
[543 and undertook to write the history after his demise which 
occurred some time after a.w. 964 = a_p. 1556, as appears from 
the following quotation :— 


al) hear gseleJ} seme .d)) che ux ae ood PrP? sos 4.5, 
epime cjile wise ja0 af 359 2th sou oy! Sty Gs - gal aLak, 
Pr 19 HS 5 Sx w9Sm< Bw, Bos wyee wile oS spe, ., cli 
ere a malle uskel = ope gs DY Sy S=5T ot ¥ Gals Klis 
my DY e™ Saree olble ga ores slosh Gs5 Sty. oul,< 
sligh wolee seme csMt) 5) pee Uy 50 essed y etosled) whi, 

~ gt Ai AS y3 BLES 5 ated) peo all} alin css! 

The history commences with a short account of the ~* 

prophets, kings and philosophers of pre-Islamic times. Then 


follows the history of the Islamic period in which the author 
gives laconic descriptions of the Prophet, his successors and the 





Imams; and a tabular account of the renowned pe: L 
Sayyids, learned men, nobles, ministers and celebrated Persian 
poets who flourished from the Ist 
A.H. 970 = a.p. 1562, as 
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_praliue J! >=! Jims Jl Ailgnni , uretsm IV Sins o> sete b Soyo )oiy 
» tenn Lane ee siya yall y S58 5 tye! 5 Lite 9 wishes 5 pele! 5 aulzw.e 


_ The narrative breaks off at the description of Ibn Husayn 
Mirza who died in a.n. 919 = a.p. 1513. 


The author has made use of a great number of books in 
the compilation of his work. The followi ing are among them :— 


- 872155) wx - deat} LASS ~ 25) Maabie = 55H ym ~ gre gHU 

~ wha) dc, - te SV Snare] - WSLS on -  Joncl! eclm - ess rao 

eb ~ Wane} Kasyy - Solel) 355 - H:5,5L fbx] roam clBi - sjlec 
~ Byrds Byres toy 5S 


\ The MS. was transcribed in the year a.n. 919 = a.p. 1513 
when the author was alive :— 


Lg foIr ) csyR* 919 dive EW 5 Bz! s05 grey Luss 


From the following note on the fly-leaf it appears that this 
MS. was in ‘the possession of one Lutf-Allah in the year a.H. 
996 = a.p. 1587 who gave it to his son Shah Husayn for preser- 
vation as a legacy :-— 


ys ~ logic Re ead) ou. Das} «yd wih i aks astle 5 tanle 
eM NU CGS) joe S22 5 - | Bp 1OAV ) Cope 197 die seek (5 
| wa Be oS5¥ 


J 
~ Fala) LES) (gf see al aly b 


From 1-206 folls. written in neat Ta‘liq and the rest in usual 
Ta‘liq. Headings are in rubric. 


Beg. :— z! CH apae 5 OF > ety Clean Oem 5 Cul 5 SS 
(Diwiin FPadl-i-RabbI Lib., Murshidabad. ) 


A rare copy of a history at the iad siepesi Caliphs and the 
Imams by Md., Kazim, co in A.H. L114 = a.p. 
1702. author seems to be identical with the author of the 
Farh-i-N here he es his penned in Br. M ng eg 

708a, where he s his as pastarela and refers 
remit? work as one sue ct an ieiespadiione 
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Written in a fair Ta‘liq. Not dated, but apparently 13th 
century of the Hijrah. There is another copy of the same 
work. Headings are in red. 


Beg. :-— dl Ube slay plas) Ca Ub) Saawre wi pic 
(Imperial Lib.) 


57. 
Sled! shal 


A biographical work by Yar Md. B. Raji Kamman, born in 
4.H. L098 = a.p. 1686 in the reign of Aurangzib (a.H. 1069-1119 
= A.D. 1659-107). It contains short notices of prophets and 
saints. Most of the latter were inhabitants of Kol (Aligarh), 
among whom was the author's spiritual guide. It was com- 
posed in the time of the Emperor Md. Shah (a-n. 1131-1151 
= A.D. 1718-1738). See fol. 7” of the MS., and for an account 
of the author's life see MS. folls. 247” to 249°. 

From folls. 1-53 and from 71-368, ie. the last fol.. the 
pasted parts are not readable. 


The MS. is defective at the end. Written in usual Ta’liq. 
Headings are in rubric 


L 
Beg. :—oeme 3b ... Ow Le} _.. Eghcd) 5 Urol} VW) al ooxJ! 
US rh cr 


(Cambridge Mission Lib.. Delhi.) 
(Bought for the Government Coll. in the A.S.B. mn 1917.) 
58. 
Gicel ine 
& valuable and old copy of a history of the Prophet, ‘All 


and their descendants, by Abii Md. Husayn B. Abu ‘All B. 


Hasan Sabzwari. For author see Amal al-Amil, p- 37, and Br. 
Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 758.1 Written in good Ta‘liq, within coloured 
ruled borders with an illuminated ‘Unwan. ot dated, appa- 
rently 16th century. 















Scribe :—Hafiz Md. Baqir al-Sharif. : 
Beg. :— gil ose slid 5 oma dom 
(Imperial Lib.) 
5 ther , ) 2.0) | Oriental MSS. in the Lib. of 
King’s College, Cam 1% the J.R-A.8., Vol. IIT, New 


. 
= . 
: e 4 
: - 


Series, p. 110, No. 
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59. 
Kt alee oP 
; This work contains the story of the prophet Solomon and 
his wife Bilqis, and a short narrative of the prophet David, by 
an anonymous author. ‘Unwin illuminated, written in Ta‘liq, 


within gold-ruled borders. The MS. contains 18 Indian minia- 
tures. Dated a... 1260 = a.p. 1844. 


Beg. :-— rl ~ psd Bleck wi, 5 oan (55, omy oon 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


60. 
£59 pee! aePhS 53 0 


A rare and valuable history of the kings of Oudh from 
Nawwab Sa‘ddat ‘Ali Khan (a.n. 1212-1229 = a.n. 1797-1813) 
to Md. ‘Ali Sh&h’s accession in a.n. 1254 = a.p. 1838 -— 


ermye WE ole Sip ayy Sy FH Whesyn GY 4 (opcime 

poe Sip WI Omg wloa! 6-0 cle Boy} Lipe V2) 98) 5 wlinydie 50 

dye 5 lig y Oo 595 poh She af tbe Gorge coh epee sol Hie 
~ Sam gh tg pg yg OO SSP 5 15S Gilbo | ome 


The author describes those contemporary events to most 
of which he was an eye-witness, and which were omitted by the 
author of the Imad al-Sa‘adat, a history of the Oudh dynasty, 
brought down to a.m. 1216 = a.p. 1801 :— 


hs ty elke F lille wleass wrt piles » olds Brom 
ar esol als as gland} sles ls ale 5 aisl e275 Slant} yam! 
psy aS, sible pple Clie wT GJyn oye G Bits Googe sitet T 
rel - tijLe stl ae © cet oly Ge ol me | el 5! 
Contents :-— 
‘ ~ NE er cle OS) wlap Gly qe FS (1) 
GET 9 wlinyrie po Wl qolaw Sty oeT ciiere ogy, 5S (8) 


eee, ee tnd gis? 
with gle yyaie Sin sao sale pide tive ohf csi 65 (Fr) 
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wtlelt wiles wisi clas, fia ss80 sets) cpSiyT ime SS (*) 

csriuey go) ae (Fe! Geme Alyy) Lye 50 arr aad SS (4) 
Bo wlicyg Sie yore l af 

2950 sly wom BES 5 (Shir WIR cee b Coys Sie SS (9) 
pote mip wel jae Coty wos alts y om, pS mek 
SUT wheels rity Bay 5S eee SS 5 Cot ty) ALBIN Cot fin 

aalee (Sigh 5 pole Atyal) ele Slee) 55 Gly) Ech T oo (v) 
asty’ 1p WIS gold Some 5) worl, LIE old Jinan! ool 
Salmo wy Spo Xyptee wh, 

ehy wle see! woe wae 5s olbT eo ly x Syme (A) 
295 H2 re 5 

Sie Be oe} Wl wen) Bile cle!) Bil. bS Oy rdn0f (3) 
So slorS 3) Sle) Bole woe aiss , pfs wls sea! os 

Se Oy ome Alyoty Ctef oy) cclpw Bale 5 55 (1+) 

Bert wre Sly wop eh 55 5 adja!) lise wor ais (11) 
oF sb 

wilsdle Coty Cal ys Ayal) aoT wily) 26 8, ,)) ep FS (iP) 
iso * ey 3 27) 9 Ono 9 1-H die yo Sria yy 5S 

diay the she ghee aF IE le 55 (sitti oie G55 (IP) 
Bor! 559) 

cael Ee WT CIhT 48% 5 GIS Cle wales oly 5S (1) 
=y1b9 

AS de ge by Cm ¥ Cope eo slifyy wos aids 5 (10) 
; o> isto yo dleicl 

als cable Ssbs cradjbo Sim sysF Gls a59 5S (19) 
wet wb gle oie oie , 

HyoJ} she est S159 Do pp) 92> eri esse Erte ale 9 (IV) 
wl» wl jj 

BS) SHEL yos= G0! 2) (oT Simo (14) 

Written in usual Ta‘liq, except the last folio. No date. 
Beg. :-—er yrs US 5 sels ple alld aS sists wrt? 9S 
(R. 8, Lib.) 
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61. 
@ . = 
Loab - . 

An interesting MS. containing an account of a journey 
undertaken by the Emperor Md. Shah to a place called Muktesar 
( pets). The journey commenced on the 23rd of Muharram, 
and ended in Jumada I, a.H. 1150 = a.n. 1737. and it was 


undertaken with the object of shooting and hunting as well as 
to punish one *Ali Muhammad Rohilla -— 


pine 5 Beds 5 maSe s sig Sle plyeti pyre pte 9 eer 
whelsle joke ole Ep otp oe _.. cssl# slash sla seme... (oppo 
GIA tay aF SSL pyre Go My ph le Cot Gte wile jb (colt , 
BROS ely) 19 cumssl aF 153] ays Umi 2551)36 Wee oly ¥ 1) wyles 
ert GA< i) OUT 45. eee 9 cme ol eslay’ s dite SimnT (55) 
ey sbT wlmalt esa) ys aali y Mee wy Gnd syn oss 
asl® SESS OT cred yo af pediho 3S KE yg ae Saryb Boe! 
ral Bliss) Sexe 


The date of the journey is indicated by the following 
verse, which is a chronogram: see fol. 24 :-— 


lol By 2m C1 75 as csd 059) 5! 3,5 eu aes 


Author :—Anand Rim MukAlis (d. acu. 1164 = a.p. 1750). 
For author and his other works see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 997%, 


and for Nawwab Md. Khan, consult Mr. Beale’s O.B.D.. p. 58. 
Written in Shikastah within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwan “illu- 
minated. All headings are in red. Dated a.m. 1158 = a.p. 
1745. Autograph copy :— ' 


28s 9 EG Bh Syleed) Whdey pasitgs a 5 poi dint) y sem) all 

aay 55) 9 Saw! gdle come Cn Pmt so » Css pice » slay » 

BREESE 5508 shee cum! 35S Gy le Sloe! Grande af oie Cole! wy! 
~ diay clLOL Volsve plyoi) 28s bau wli-c) oT onT else 


The work contains two miniatures of good style, to be 
found on foll. 32@ and 39a. 


Beg. lrg 5 008 5 58s Sie ely me pene y Se 
| i* tr. s. Lib.) Tet tS Fae : 


ne 
ey 
a 
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62. 


syt92, 62 2b 
A detailed history of the prophet Moses, by Mu‘in al-Din 
Md. Amin al-Faraéhi (d. an, 907 = a.p. 1501). Heis the author 
of many works, e.g. Ma‘arij al-Nubiiwat, Rawdat al-Wa‘izin 
errBety| Sos - Bat oylee etc. For details see Ind. Office Lib. 
Cat, No.605. Two copies of the work are in the A.S_B. Lib. 
Vide Pers. Cat., p. 23, No. D.75. Written in ordinary Ta‘liq, 
without date, apparently 13th century. 


Beg. :— 2! fem) Sa) Wo WT, 
(Imperial Lib.) 


63. 
Wyse rare | 3 Ss 


A history of the Prophet, the twelve Imaims and the fourteen 
martyrs of Karbala, by Md. Nadir. Probably this work was 
composed after the llth century of the Hijrah. The date of 
transcription given in the colophon is without year (3rd Rama- 
dan, Tuesday). Written in fair Nasta‘liq, apparently 12th 
century of the Hijrah. 


Beg. :-— ra ILL ct Hala) 5 Gilee 4 Wty! > GW 5 oom 
(Imperial Lib.) 


64. 


A history of Muhammad and the early Caliphs with an 
account of © Caliphate of Imam Hasan and Mu‘aviyah, by 
Kamal-Allih Md. Pir Siddiqi, composed in a.m. 1185 = a-p. 
1771. The work is divided into 25 sections ( Uas). Wri ten 









in usual Ta‘liq. Not dated, app 
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66. 


_. Autobiography of Md. ‘Abbas Khan Afghant B. Md. 
4iyairat-Allih, poetically called ‘Abbas, who died in a.n. 1188 = 
A.D. 1774. Vide AkAbar al-Sanadid for Abbas Khan (where ex- 
tracts from the autobiography are also given), part 1, pp. 373-75. 
Written in clear Ta‘liq. 


Beg. :-—wS Bs) why as }, psVl& 50 Baw cold, omy dee 
‘ #" 1) wes =) 
(Hafiz Ahmad ‘Ali Khiin Lib., Rampore.) 


67. 
law} Les) 


A history of the early Caliphs chiefly treating of their 
merits, qualities and distinctions, by Wahid al-Din Md. better 
known as Mir Khan. composed in a.H. 944 = a.p. 1537. 
Written in careless Ta‘liq, apparently 18th century. - 


Beg. — #"! wh) » cs) wie » js 3 lis 5 as 
{Imperial Lib.) 


68. 


A detailed history of the reign of Nawwab *Umdat al- 
‘Umara,’ who ruled the Carnatic from the beginning of avr. 
1210 = a.p. 1795 to a... 1216 = a.pv 1801, with an account of 
the last year of the reign of his father, Muhammad ‘All Khan, 
the son of Anwar al-Din. It also contains a summary of the 
events under ’Umdat al-’Umara’s successors, his nephew ‘Azim 
al-Dawlah and ‘Azim’s son ‘Azim Jah (who succeeded his father 
in A.H. 1235 = a.p. 1820) and a full geneology of the family. 

Author :—Ghulam Daimin, who composed the work in a.x#. 
1235 = a.p. 1873. 

For another copy and details see Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 502. 
en in fine Nasta‘liq. -Dated a.m. 1281 = a.p. 1864.=a.p._ 
1828. ‘ 


| _ (AbLi-Islim Lib., Madras.) 


4 
| 
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69. 
Je! oly) 


A valuable copy of a history of the Prophet and the twelve 
Imims, by Ahmad B. Husayn Zawwarl. It is an abridgment 
from the Ahsan al-Kibar of Md. B. Abi Zayd B. ‘Arabshah al- 


Husayni, and was written by order of Shah Tahmasp Safavi, 
a.H. 930-984 = a.p. 1523-1579. 


Md. Baqir Khwansiarl, the author of Rawdat al-Jannat, 
says in p. 407 :— 


mpllS pe Keach) S55 « Kinny dhe Lois sos TAS Sea IND 

gle — pel Bible Cea jleby £59; wilio (59 ae 4 

este lye dla 5 Qtei yg Othe) Cees ale N55 Mak gels 
iA BI Stott Smt 9 UG pe kart 5 Grd! Joe i dvalic 


Written in Nasta‘liq within coloured ruled borders, 'The 


headings are written in red throughout. Dated a.m, 1244 = 
A.D. 1828. 


Beg. :— 3 Gye Ub als! silo wlanre af GH oes 


(Imperial Lib.) e" ica 


70. 


Sold! aomre | wy 
This historical work is the tsi Daftar of the Bahr-i-Za, 
khar, a historical encyclopedia. See Elliott, History of I7 
Vol. VIII, p. 433, and Br. Mus, Pers, Cat. . P- 915¢ 
Author :—Md. Rida, poetically called ‘ N 7m * who suc- 
penden his father as he chief minister Sips Delhi Court in 








Persian Manuscripts. echt 
Author :—Ahmad B. Md. ‘Alt B. Md. Baqir of Isfahan, 


composed in avn. 1224 — a.p. 1809. For details see Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., p. 385. 


Written in minute Ta’ liq. . Not dated. f 
Beg.: — ul as 3 slat Bory clea Una coo al sean! 


) ‘Qo 
(Syed Zayn al-‘Abidin Lib., Murshidabad.) af “ 


42, 


A valuable history of <aivee and prophets, by Mahmid B. 
Ahmad B. Hasan Faryabi (d. a.m. 6O7 = a.p. 1210), For 
author see Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 8771. The name of the 
author and the work are incidentally mentioned in the Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., Vol. III, p. 1030%. Written in clear Ta‘liq, within 
coloured ruled borders. No date, RPDETentS l7th centary. 


(Imperial Lib.) 


LX. 
BIoGRAPHY. 


73. 
eyitle)| vo) 


An excellent and valuable collection of biographies of 
ancient and modern poets and poetesses, by Rajah Ratan Singh 
Bahadur, poetically called “* Zakhmi ” (d. avn. 1267 = an. 
1851). He was an inhabitant of Lucknow and was the finan- 
cial minister of the Nawwabs; but his property and family 
were at Bareilly.' His titles were Munshi. al-Mulak Fakhr 
al-Dawlah Dabir al-Mulik Rajah Ratan Singh Bahadur 
as Ie te © For his life and other works see Sprenger Cat., 

us. Pers. Cat., Vol. ILI, PP. 962a@ and 10966 and 
Beale” s O.B.D., p. 426. 

This is the 2nd Vol. of the work.* Itcontains about 1,176 

notices arranged i in alphabetical order, and begins with T.a.(b). 


| He left a : library, a tare ware printed books and 
sbout 2.000 MBS. seo Br cha al gee a eas). htany MSS 


peeery here 










o re in 
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Written in fine Ta‘liq. Illuminated ‘Unwan. Dated a.1.'1239 
= a.p. 1820. 
Scribe :—Ghulam Husayn. 
Beg. :-—zs* wl SUS 15 frerele wlfo)5 toad yt WILL J 
(Gori Pershad, Mashakgange, Lucknow.) és =" soot 


74. 
SP aac dc 


Short lives of the holy men, who form the filiation of 
the Qadiri order, from the Prophet to the author’s spiritual 
guide, by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rashid Qadiri al-Kayravani. 
Composed a.w. 1150 = a.p.1737. For author and his other 


work see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 3615. Written in Shikastah- 
Amiz Ta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1193 = a.p. 1779. 
Scribe :—Md. Mustafa QadirtT. ; 


Beg. :— 90 sie cetyl old an i) a oss! 
gp! wiodiiae 5 wide esse... wlta!! 
(R. S&S. Lib.) 


75. 
sloeud! Tad 


Short lives of Shaykh Sa‘d (d. a.#. 988 = a.p. 1580) Qiwam- 
al-Din (d. a.w, 840 = a.p. 1436) and Shah Mina (d. a.n. 870 = 
A.D. 1465) of the Chishtiyah order, by Khwajah Kamal. 
Composed at the request of his son in a.n. 1016 = a.p. 1607 :-— 


er! Ge 9! orem sles _.. 5,59 yme fine 5 wat) Bin $05 50 | 


Pye . 
° 
- BS, 
a ; ia = ‘5 
“ > ai 
= sino Mo = <a 
a . 7 " 
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76. 
2350 | Zam3 


Life and sayings of Shaykh Md., known as Shah Mina 
(a famous saint of Lucknow), (d. a.u. S84 = a_p. 1479). 
Author :—-Muhyt al-Din B. Husayn al-Radavi. Written in 
bad Ta‘lig. 
Beg. :——a8 w¥osnle eilic as ty ggmle pc , play rls 
4in.le use 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 


rye 
$\ ec)! Tao 
a 

Biographies of the Persian poets of the Deccan who 
Hourished in the time of Asafjah I (Js ta tefl ) Nizam al- 
Mulk Mir Qamar al-Din Khan ( wl* pws) ze pe ehh) Ale) 
who died in a.w. 1161 = an. 1747 at Burhainpore). See Nata’ ij 
al-Afkar, p 47, and Khizanah-i-Amirah. p. 35. 

Author :—Afdal Khan of Aurangabad. Composed a.H. 
1165 = a.p. 1751. 

Written in Nasta‘liq in the vear a.H.1185 = 4.p. 1771 for 
Asafjah II ( (0 slo ef ) Mir Nizam ‘Ali Khan (d. acu. 1218 
= A.D. 1803). 

Beg. :—- ral wr 5G by AIS 5S cot 

(Nizim Lib., Hyderabad.) 


78. 
ysis ysis | id—5 

Short biographical notices of the companions of the Pro- 
phet who narrated the Hadith :—(1) ( 8,400 s2¢ ) ten tom- 
panions, (2) traditionists who are known by surnames, arranged 
alphabetically, (3) traditionists who are known by their 
Kunyas, (4) wives and daughters of the Prophet. 

The author composed this work by the order of Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa’i', the enlightened minister of Sultan Hu. of Persia 
(d. a.u, 906 = a.p. 1500) as mentioned on fol. 2 :-— 


ply a) oh ga gle Gwolt s yal olBi at pats ple) Ly 
ads 55 1 sime ont $) aS Sayer wjlt) OF y55b0 Ure Cyt alone 





\ For ‘All Shir Nawa't’s life see Habib al-Siyar, Bombay edition 
History of India, Vol. IV, p. 527. . 
— = ; 
ays 4 A ‘ | % . » 
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gslle_pe! past ply - 036 1 5 ads! ols syle Us,6 calie » 5 oT 
Mleoy cpl s .. O<f ple »5Fd0 oF Dlare sola yo aime ot Cl sf 
Byrne Bee SS yo (1) Sle pepe as pe i) ni) Jad |, 
CH gt Bay ool oul) iy ope aS [Udy] ailsc jt ceed Gecko! (F) 
sly BST Semmell 5 5 will sho 5 wre!) aay paid) pt 5) Gail Sar 
git dyno 52! IS O51 yophe A, Hit af alee aes 5S (Fr) 
Byte) le 5 preday lags FS (1) z!! ~ ese sf Slege!) Ff 5 tess) 


: colalaue piles 5 
. Chapter IV is divided into 3 Fast :— 


Beg. of Ist Fast :-— crsi<*ye)) @! - Ue pretty less FS (1) 
L<! 5 (poe 5S is?! ety ARydue)) atvle 
Beg. of 2nd Fast :-—3! pyt2 pal af oblilaw ye (Pr) 
cog MN Abe iF 0 alee!) Cw 9 Bad Ch) ey slew! —at te 
Beg. of 3rd Fasl :—y e520 Gai aF wlulere ¥ (om (Fr) 
| Bay} Ome coy? Cpt Sh Ali Ooi! pl OI 


Written in minute Ta‘liq. Valuable copy. YWol. Lis want- 
ing. Fol. If is highly illuminated. ; 


Beg. of preface :-—grm! 5 Syst pl) ».<1 psaiis pl) oly! 


(R. 8. Lib.) | eS aX 
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The purport of the MS. is same, but is differen 
ment. Arranged alphabetically as he says -— 
ssGs} 235 ise sy yl alae usta! SIE dope Coty 5 
Bm BF, at oT cst Gem wT AF B2503 Brac FpLe y /Ok) cd yd 5 
ASN) cornt ys B28 FS Roy sry) phony 91 by AF ty gel wligy an y 
nase BF eS yt 9 BOS Sly) Lap pe get py Ost ply whls,< sce 55 
~ ABEL eg pe (cdi yo AMds lig pst y ALES ) hao 5m ys eee yup 
Written in very bad Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
Beg. of the Preface:— _ = - =" Splia) 5 ¢.pamell (5p) a sexJ! 


Beg. : zl a; ose 5) pel 5 eel Byko Bee SVs) Cty 9555! 
(R. S. Lib.) 


tin arrange- 





80. 


A short collection of biographies of the thirty Persian 
poets of Qa’inat or Barjand. Arranged in alphabetical order. 


Qa’inat is a village in Persia situated between Mashhad 
and Sistan. 


Author -—Diya’ al-Din of Qa’inat. 

Written in fine Naskh. Dated a.n. 1330 =a.p. 1911. 
Copied from the author’s copy, who is still living. 

Beg. 99-44 or) pitty! ot AF Cte! GU pe 


ral — ise lp cy Url 


(W. Ivanow'a collection.) 


81. 
wie 533 


A very rare copy of the short biographical dictionary of 
Persian and Indian poets, arranged alphabetically. 

Author :-—K&atib SafaviI Muhammad ‘Ali. Composed in 
aw. 1225 = a.p. 1810, according to the chronogram on the 


last page :-— 

guage GSE 6G pa) oroS ays oF Usd 3! 4555 oS 
copie 05,8535 3) es) SF tile CRG Lpaeled Ex 
The author deals with those Persian poets who are not 

mentioned in the Makhzan al-Ghara’ib [ 1,4!) o>] of Ahmad 
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“Ali Khin Hashimi of PRET mentioned in Bodl. Lih, Cat. 
No. 395 and Tub/at al-Shu'ara’ [ styas &ix3) of Sultan Muham- 


mad Mirza noticed in Br. Mus. Persian Cat., p. 430% Composed 
by the order of the said Sultan Muhammad Mirza. who adopted 


the poetical title of “ Tula‘t” (cserhb ), as stated in the pro- 
logue :-— 


esxhuec aeme wlbl. _. c= Oe 3S JO cee. gla le 530 ewl ws 
Na929 a oy» als iB! pm Uae y wala 55 ase ees ust alb cpalaris!) 


wlAS spo2T yladt lew le By culie pli Gua wre £585 31 agi as 
ale om eb dass U sre esse OIG 15 ket c! $138 &hds y 
SB Lis ye slat! Raw ys golbic Coole gale St 23h ye ...... phi 

- o903 OT Coy9T Bom 59 gar ...... podem y<¥t may - aijle zo 


Written in beautiful Ta‘liq. No date. 
Beginning of the preface :— 


silee pyie abs F 551) yleoT 5 ure} 9! 01 Uy) af Gas 
Beg. :-—Jlee! wo teyepF Secd yn af Siew Gye! (ca!!) 
2 =~! wiptde< S55! 4 se 


End :—gh a8 cslas pie 2 999 Un! po Sl Ss pore 5 oa 
(R. 8. Lib.) 





82. 
sli! 3 BSS | . 


Short biographies of the poetesses of India, without 


author's name. Written in Buikeste he Ale Ta‘ltq. Dated 
A.H. 1182 = A.D. 1768. ) os 
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Gee yao U0 Boyyl ys ...... BS oeme cible gy5 o¢ G ua 





at] Date cle [pnt yi? re eee pial. 
The author compiled this work after his ‘es ol. -7l (com- 
posed a.n. 1191-3 = a.p. 1777-9) :— 
secnye Seitc af lei lee ple iJ 5! 
AV g Ctttle 5 Exile 5 25.9 @ rem Sou ecle 25 AID cp! 25 


tale wes wlbe>y ison en po 


i #’! oe Bowe 

The work is arranged in alphabetical order. For author 
and his other works see Br. Mus. Persian Cat., p. 10245 and 
1051, and Elliott, History of India, Vol. VIIL, p. 184. 

Author :—Muhammad Qudrat-Allah of Gipamd in Oudh. 
Transcribed by Hafiz Ghulim Muhyi al-Din B. Jain Md. for 
Muzaffar ‘Ali Khan Bahadur. Written in fine Ta‘liq. Dated 
A.H. 1218 = a.v. 1803. 


Beginning of the preface :-—yua> wyime Jad OS on F 


Ee ee 
Beg. :— - # co) svlaes op jz UL! ...... pic (ols 5 815 oom 
End :— red escece iso yen a= 


There is another copy in this library written in Shikastah 
hand. 
(R. 5. Lib.). 


84. 
wos! olyed 


Biographies of some saints and pious women, most of 
whom belong to the Chishtivah order, by La‘l Beg. Written in 


Ta’liq. It is divided in four sections 45,5. Incomplete at the 


end. | 
Bee eigrl asp ty eet etic cot canis 15 WGidl ig? Dom 
(R. 8. Lib.). 


a 


‘Amoalet ‘on the. okies ie-tredition illustrated with bio- 
grapies of some eminent traditionists, by Md. Ja‘far B. Sayyid 
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Jalil B. Maqsiid ‘Alam Shahi. poetically called *‘Jalali’’ (da. ac. 
1085 = a.p. 1674). Composed in a.w. LOTT = a.v. 1666. The 
following subscription suggests that the copy is an autograph 
of the author :— 


fra\ SJ) dale!) Ania!) cus Eig) onan) Lit ably. aislis wr? gy? 
Dawe Gy! pine sacra essa ae!) Us! syle csshhae!) Qa)! poy 5S 
ure! 5 led! utd ai ONS cops) gel! alle ap230 bem Gyo)! Jie 
lds rt ere epic! y Kay CIS! Ge GUS [Say - Leglat , logget 
ole 5 syosd) Jeet or? 2 te! welt Grol) GUS esa Koti 
to SW GEIL iI) BI) 69 Belg Wrest! We prtlbell Jia 
~ sas) GLY » otpmeel! GUS: come 
on acest Sa) ce Ems fe ide Ks we Lye ws 5 
w a oexdi wt Uigen ~4T 5 usye* Ivy Bine po A&ee) CoS We 
cdl) oa le Gri) 5 pei, SFr 5 celts Blel, Grctlal! 
LegiL¥ WIS leaoty¥, Led aba! 5 fais 5 alee! 5 AT , ome 


- GteT lesion! 5 


For author and his other works see Tazkirah-1- Ulama-i- 
Hind (by Ramadan‘Ali), p. 214. Sprenger Cat., p. 445, and my 
Se fot Note (No. 135) for his Rubai 

An autograph copy of the Diwan of Jalali is in the A.S.B. 
Lib. See Pers. Cat, p. 106. It was once in the possession of 
Tippai Sultan Lid." (acm. 1196-1213 = a.v. 1781-1798) as ap- 
pears from a miniature seal on fol. 1h. 


(M. ‘Alf Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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87. 


; cds alll esi lS | ge 


Biography of Shah Ni'mat-Allih Wal!, abridged from Jami 


Muftdi of Md. Mufid Mustawft B. : 
See Br. Mus. Pere. Cat a AaOTE. Najm al-Din Mahmiad Yazdf. 


See ome -Allih Ni‘mat-Allaii as stated in the MS. 


wile coher yy Geyley af il Derm pone yoiS wily gtails 9 

samy! 5 So! tory 9 wile Grisme slate ss Cudyye 5 glo 
Sept OS flee slim 9 oneSy Uy 99 BF pete 5 Sole 5 ya 5 
wen osls al) nomi ert} 55) Ble Ji tyne! ALN ao =, 
ogend. Boaito,S she Vis olmine 5s B22 55 sel sth cyt pigs y 


~ @l ols meaty ‘luey wen ce ylans call owt ab} fio LY,< 


Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. Dated a.w. 1281 = a.p. 
1864. Scribe :—Md. Sadiq Kirmant Ni'’mat-Allahi. 


Beg. —pl rl) 1d Cl Upshaw etee 413) Gad 5 ped y 


(W. Ivanow’s collection.) 


88. 
|x| LI 


A very valuable copy =f the notices of poets who flourished 
during the reigns ‘of Jahangir, Shihjahin and — ‘Alamgir, by «| 
Muhammad Afdal * Sarkhush’ (d. act. 1126 = a.n. 1724). Com- 
posed in a.n. 1039 = a.p. 1681. See for details Br. Mus. Pers. 
Cat., p. 369. The MS. was transcribed three vears after the ‘¥ 
author's death by the order of Anand Ram ‘ MukAlis’ (aot, 1164 oy 
= A.D. 1760). The MS. contains many small miniatures of ex- | 
cellent style. ‘Unwan illuminated. 


Written in perfect Ta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1129 = a.p. 1716. | af 
Scribe :—Md. Mah. i4 
This copy was in the eee of the Emperor Muhammad Ve 





_ Shah (an. Tsi-1161 = A.D. 1719-1748). T¢ bears his hisseal, 
; BRS Wa - a ite ae ee ¥; 
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89. 
vert pl 

Shert biographical notices of 53 eminent savants and 
pemete cof petty, colt pee, un, wheel 507, one, C2 st y*) OO, Se 
end «bs Composed in a.m. 1245 = a.p. 18209 at the request of 
Md. Baqir-al Miicavt al-Husayni in the reign of Fath Alt Shah 
Qach&r je 4 we ,lemis (1212-1250 = a.p. 1707-1831). The 
date of composition is expressed by the following chronogram 
at the end »— 
oly Wey nigh AE e cigglem oot phy CRG pgp ah Oy AO rg 


Author -—Mahammad ‘Alt B. Md. Tabditaba’l. Written 
in «mall Persian Ta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1247 = a.v. ISSI. 
Soribe -—Md. ‘Ali Bazraiz Isfahfint. 


Beg. -— gl - ty coy sak AF aielf ele tytod win 
(R. 8. Lib.). 


90. 


Glos! _ le< 
Lives of the great mystics and of some celebrated lovers, 


by Sultam Husayn B. Sultan ey 911 =a.pd.— 
1505). For details see Br. OL Mus Pore. Oot See 
ged Mad A vengh oyna pete 

beautiful miniatures the | 
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It was subsequently transferred to the library of Badr al- 
Dawlah Shuja’ al-Malk Muhammad Sa’ adat Kban Kahbé- 
dir Acad Jang. the grandson of Shame al-Dawlah G 


Jang,’ in a.m. 126% = 4.%. 1846, as appears from the following 
note on the fly-leaf of the MS -— 


Beg. -— hay A op pe pte th Eee) gd 28 295d 
fled plane Alsat) yar wif ys oie ys DA nits Glial) Se A tee 
deme B52)! watt Uy opt ie @n' jyoly cAb oie wales come 
come Asyli pet iy Oe5) wale Gee sole chi oingt 
oye S Gets out ppd othe oly ig ice poly ode pow (Ok 
(RK. 8. Lik.) 
91 


Life of Shih Dargih! Nagehband! of Rampore, by Imaim- 
al-Din Khan B. Ghulim Husayn Khao B. Ghulim GCtlint Khan. 
The author was in the Court of Amir al-Dasmlah Md. Amir Khan 
Bahdidur, Nawwab of Tink. It is divided inte 4 rE oe 

Written in bad T’aliq. Dated a.n. 1236 — ap. 1820. 


Bog. — gl Au¥is a8pos sz 0 PSS MS 1, gt skier f 

















AD. 1682). 
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Written in fine Ta‘liq. Dated aon. 1304 = a-p. 1886. 


! 
Beg. :-— - zl Lphae pt 5 clam y) Gls <s) aU s.=J) 
(Imperial Lib.). 


93. 
Sled)! Cast 5 ald! Bly 


A work on the merits of ‘Ali, the 4th Caliph, composed in 
A.H. L050 = a.b. 1640 in Birfar. 

Author -—Sikandar. 

The author attempts to prove the superiority of ‘Ali over 


the other three caliphs. It is divided into a 4<oa<, Mugaddamah 
4 3f,< mir'at and 4 ©)5). ruku. 
Scribe :— Mir Sadr al-Din al-Husayni. 


Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1111 = a.p. 
1699. 


_ _Beg.:— get GU wrticne [pe oem Soe 
(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 
94, 
_ yea’! We ° 


A poetical anthology, with short biographical notices of 
poets, composed a.n. 1161 = a.p. 1748 (see the chronogram in 


the last verse :— _plee -& jeu 195 fle coy ). 


Author :-—Mardan ‘All Khan B. Md. ‘Ali Khan Bahadur 
with the Takballus “ Mubtila” (Mine). The anthology is 
alphabetically ee and begins from fol. 2b. eh #, 
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Written in clear Nasta‘liq. 


(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


95. 
ose! dodo 


A short biographical dictionary of the Hanafi traditionists, 
by Md. called Khawas Khan al-Hanafi al-QAdiri al-Qarashi al- 
Madan! al-Bijipiri, who flourished in the time of Farrukh 
Siyar (A.H. 1124-1131 = a.p 1712-1718). The work contains 
besides the various traditions such as gr-eo, EarSye yhh, ur! ete. of 
the Hanafi school, a detailed life of Imim Abi Hanifah Nu‘ man 
B. Thabit, one of the four juris-consults of Meccah, and founder 
of the first orthodox sect. He died in a.m. 150 = a.p. 767. 
The title of the work is a chronogram for the date of its com- 
position (A.H. 1128 = a.p. 1715). 

lt is divided into a Mugaddamah, some Muhimmah and a 
Khatimah. 

Beg. ell JES cline Se wlabyb af ate (F8ie SI3= Gy up 

Written in elegant Naskb. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


96. 
as leno 


A collection of Sagi Na@mahs of ancient and modern 
Persian poets with their biographical accounts, by ‘Abd al-Nabt 
B. Khalf Fakhr al-Zaman, composed in the time of the Emperor 
Jahangir (a.m. 1014-1037 = a.p. 1605-1628). The author says 


in fol. 5° that he collected these Sagi Ndmahs in five years 
and divided them in three Martabahs a»,« as follows :— 


abe ula) Sa ty Ge gels AF ily pis 453 y9 Js! aay (1) 
~ BASS By) SIE UID 50 5 
sine ol} eal diaxre 5 Rey wile yo Jin) as ely £2 0 (r) | 
- ppity~ plese aul ont where » 2 See Gy 5? oly! ole, Bic 5) cay rma, 
US liye af sleuad £3.59 (F) - sit AUS csslee pled EU ile gato 
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“a \ se : y Phas rg! ie Ff ~sV bis ~ *4, oo 

2 ‘ - eos : a ae i . “= ’ ” ‘| ie \w 

> > fab) Sied ee * g a... eT ee) ow b o— 
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willy clot B51 5 Bylo cope led sis) 5 05) alah acti psile oUile 

rl htebe af een yg Sa er b LIT Seat glerve ce) 105 Bil, asin 

La ym tegeme or) cli ys sophie 25, aAi-SS 41 655,06 oS aids OLS 

sty?! soe css & Olt ae olfotsald 5 GL) prbe wlelich 53 45 

cele » ELS» S54t con 3 by whet ord clot - a9 (po Bo F patety 
- 373 st 


After this he gives an index of the names of the poets 
from whom he has made the selections. An account of his 
life will be found on folls. 301" to 310° where he states that 
he dedicated the first and second Martabahks to Nawwa&b Sardar 
Khan and the third Martabah to Himmat Khan (d. a-n. 1092 
= a.p. 1681). He further states that he himself composed 
® 528 verses and wrote two other works, viz. Dastir al-Fudala 


(22a) 5,55) and NawGdir al-Hika@yat (2'<S=J} 55153) (composed in 
a.H. 1041 = a.p. 1631), which is. in the Br. Mus. See Catalogue, 
p. 10046. Shams al-‘Ulama Shibli (d. a-w. 1353 = a-p. 1914) had 
a copy of the Maykhanah (ailese). See Makatib-Shibli, Vol. 
Il, p.73. The MS. was written in the author’s lifetime and is 


dated a.n. 1039 = a.p. 1629. Written in minute Ta‘liq. One 
fol. is wanting at the beginning. 


Beg. — z wt o)5< =.) wb = 34 3! bee 
(R.. 8. Libije' - 
97. 


Moaeeay Ve 









Quali Khan 2 as ra 
AH. 1233 = ap. 1817. 2 
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98. 
lo s= 5! —'F 5 olF glen. wl 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 


A rare and valuable cosmographical work, composed in 
the beginning of the latter half of the sixth century of the 
Hijra. The author does not give his name anywhere in the 
work, but from a passage on fol. 7’ it appears that he wrote this 
work for Tughral B. Arsalan B. Tughral (a.m. 571-590 = a-p. 
1175-1193). 

The date given by the scribe, a.n. 125, is clearly an error: 
it should be a... 1025 ( = a.p. 1616); the zero has apparentl 
been omitted. The beginning of this copy does not tally wit 
the copy noticed by H. Kh. entitled ‘Aja’ib al-Makhliqat by 
Md. B. Mahmid B. Ahmad al-Tisi al-Salmant (d a.m. 555 
= A.D. 1160). See H. Kh., Vol. IV, p. 188. | 

The MS. has 21 miniatures, written in fine Ta‘liq, by Md. 
Qasim, within gold and coloured ruled borders on gold-sprinkled 
papers with an illuminated frontispiece. 

Mr. Beveridge has omitted to note this rare work in his 
notice of MSS. belonging to the Bohar Lib. See J_R.A.S. 
1910 p. 82. 


Beg. :— git - apitoyS linn a8 djnes af terigiod po Ulin 
(Imperial Lib.). 


; XI. 
99. 
yg5L! Le! pat pe la | 
Porrry. 
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100. 


oH] * 9 
. 


A very valuable collection of Persian poems selected from 
the works of eminent poets The first hemistich (ac ,.e) of the 


opening line is illegible. Written in good Persian hand. Dated 
A.H. 1271 = a.p. 1858. ; 


Beg. :-— le 30 Oto Ae U (critic opt as ye . 
( eptlbes web ole, ) 

Ih ose 3 wyS AS 55 cctay~ 1) ptt gy Wyle ates 53 (ae cot 
I) gett bes cue a—avcye 5) eye 3y39T 2 orfre —J Gye 
(‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

101. 
epobo oles! 


Selections from the Diwans of the six following famous 
Persian poets :— 


(1) Hafiz Shirazi (d. asx. 791 = a.v. 1388). 


Beg. :— Lgl 5 LolS ot cgtlet) ler & YI 

End :— Se StS 4,5 ye Guoe Bila 
(2) Kamal Khujandi (d. a.n. 803 = a.n. 1400). 

-Beg. -— Jee Ue! oiif at ae wT Gare - is 

End :-— ple So!) oy Ass 31 Yas 


(3) Hasan Dehlavi (d. a-H. 727 = a.v. pene nash we 
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(G6) Ibn Yamin! (d. an. 745 = a-n. 1344). 


Beg — Ws — ss © ty—<€ wl 5 wo—e 
End :— Otyxe pe oot SIO Sasyt 45,8 


The copy is extremely valuable, written in beautiful Nas- 
ta‘liq, Iluminated throughout with gold. Undated, but seems 
to be very ancient. 


(MahbGb Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


102. 
An autograph commentary upon oe famous Hajl-Band 


(ox =f ) of Afdal al-Din, of Kishan. called Baba Afdal Kasht, 


died a.w. 707 = a.p. 1308. ek Bodl. Inh. Cat. No. 749.) : 

Commentator :—Md. ‘Ali Md. Sadiq al-Husayni al- 
Nishapairi. Composed in the ied of Sa‘adat Ali Khan, a.n. 
1212-1229 = a.p. 1797-1813, Nawwab of Oudh, 


Written by the commentator himself as mentioned in the 
colophon :— 


OF... Copa! Ghresd) Gale osme Gt ile come UY) os0)) 
- 2hau aaiS 5 —1iS)) foe wal} 


Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. First two folls. are 
illuminated. 


Beg :—wt y+ le ust siako} 5 tisle) Joy) 315 os sD ose 
(R. 5. Lib.). 
103. 
jet! (slo 


An extensive collection of Persian poetical works of kings, 
princes, nobles and eminent poets. It is divided into seven 


Firgahs’ 25.5 : — | 

-otamle oye crite ts - wil ck dle (ft) - dye web (t) 

y as oe O)- sas dee poke upsbetle (0) - ws Gees 
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costes esran 4 ert ee whe cstakl 5 sty<! > lye 5 pee (Vv) - ds! 
- ra = uy prolaso 
A detailed index is given at the beginning. [asl I and II 


are wanting. Written in finest Ta‘liq and Shikastah, within 
gold-ruled columns and borders. 


Beg. :-— #! - OS le Y OS se Al} UG wyyhnns 
(R. S. Lib.). 


104. 


Some Persian quatrains written in elegant Ta‘liq by ‘Abd 
al-Rashid Daylami! (d. a.w. 1085 = a.p. 1674), an eminent 
calligrapher of the Emperor Shahjahian’s time (a.H. 1037-1069 
a fp. 1628-1659). ‘The MS. bears a very nice picture of the 
scribe ‘Abd al-Rashid. Dated a.n. 1033 = a-p. 1623. 


(Khalil al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benares.) . 


105. ~ 
Cpe cP liulse 
The lyrical poems of Ahi (d. A.n. 927 = A.D. 1520). See 
for details, Sprenger Catalogue, p. 327, and Sham‘-i-Anjuman 
( werd! ae), p. 63. The Diwan consists of Ghazalyat and 
nine Ruba‘iyat. Written in Shikastah. 


1p ad) 32 eas > pea Se rile fae: se ti 


(R. 8. Lib.). < nept Sins Fy 
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ences to his life and works vide O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore), Vol. 
III, No. 400, p.219. The Ghazalyat are arranged in alpha beti- 
cal order. Written in Shikastah-Amtz Ta‘ liq. 
. LY se sleXo wey whe 53 51 90 
eg. :-— 
tyle sty j3—20 prcil< $5; py 3s 
(KR. 5. Lib.). 


107. 


(sor | wls20 
Lyrical poems by Mir Isma4‘il Khan of Madras, poetically 
called ‘Abjad? (d. a.u.1193 = an. 1779). See for author and his 
works Tazkirah-i-Gulzar (composed in a.m. 1269 = a_p. L852). 
(see J.A.S.B., 1917, Vol XIII. p. Ixxxii), pp. 22-27, Sprenger 
Cat., pp. 307-308, O.B.D. and Tazkirah-i-Subh-i-Watan, p. 27. 
For another copy see A.S.B. Lib. Pers. Cat. p. 103, and my 


Pers. Note on Mathnawi Hajt Jawhar (No. 219), another work 
by the same author. 


Written in ordinary Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
Beg. :— tele 5 SE jo like 55 Ab 
(M.A. Biri Lib... Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


108. 


peo! wie 
The lyrical poems of Mirzi Ibrahim, poetically called 
‘““ Adham”"’ (d, a.H. 1060 = a.p. 1649). The author came to 
India in the time of the Emperor Shah Jahan. See for author's 
life Sham‘-i-Anjuman, p. 41. Written in Ta‘liq. Frontispiece 
illuminated. Not dated. 
lye Ds yo Sd, CHT OU 5 
Beg. :— ~ 
Ire IG Cpt Ghe Bed 52 Sipe 
’ (RK. S. Lib.) 
109. 
Liston | wise 
e lyrical poems of Mirzaé ‘Abd al-Rasil, of Kashmir, 
Dar sr "called “ Istighna”’, who died in the time of the Em- 
r ‘Alamgir (aw 10 -1118 = a.p. 1651-1706) as noticed in 
r. Mus. Pers. Suppl. Cat. No. 111, and see also Raz Raushan 


? 
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( es) 33) ) and Sham'-i-Anjuman ( +) ae), p. 25. Written 
in Ta‘liq. Some folls. are wanting at the Beaiconisii 


le wiaS wh3 of obs GIL Jo ob 


Beg. :— 
Le wins yo al dM pho qaele atl 
(RK. 5S. Lab.) 
110. 


Lexa! GAG pywge acnkl wip 
A curious but very interesting work consisting of parodies 
by Abt Ishaq, known as Hallaj and At‘imah (d. a.m. 827 = 
a_p. 1423). See for author Nata’ij al-Afkar of Qudrat-Allaih, 
Gupamavi, p.19. For notice of the work see H. Kh., Vol. V. 
p. 248, Sprenger Cat., p. 68, and Subh Gulshan, p. 63. The author 
quotes verses from well-known poets to each of which he adds 
a number of his verses of the same metre. In those verses the 
author mentions the various kinds of delicious foods and table 
luxuries as :— 
( esom ) 
tp » ADI as wg AF wlolock 


Mee slels 5 Lyme wrlo 97) Chat 


ate o | 
les pti et 5! op 8 wlotool ig. ote 2 et 
| -~ | . te She 8 ere ee 
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te 
Le 50 jt O8T 59 pfteyo wet af fo 
Le samc fps 5 wads 5 af 
sgjlus etal 
Bisse 170 95 5}! _2® BF cxeySeg! pio 
emmte CosIS pla? (RE SY 59) oer Lv 
Rin 
amt Col |yo day be AF wl , clita 
mt (5 Io Jie Ville sau L 


Written in Ta‘lig. Dated Ajmir, 43 years after the (Julis) 
of the Emperor Awrangzib = a.n. 1111 = a.p. 1699. Fol. I is 
wanting in the beginning). 


Beg. :— — Sd Cbg yd ry 9 Epes Ely 5 & Ccbye yy ........ ; 
(R. S. Lib.) 


111. 
SES! ee ( Seb Ulpe ) 


A Diwan of Baligkh, composed in a.H. 1168 = a.n. 1754. 
Mor author and his other works see Sprenger Cat... p. 371. 
Another poet Shah Md. Rah-Alléh with the Takhallus of Baltgh 
mentioned in the TJazktrah-i-Gulzar-i-A‘zam (composed by 
Nawwab Md. Ghawth Khan in a.n 1269 = a.p. 1852, see 
J.A.S.B., 1917, Vol. XIIL, p. Ixxxii, my Pers. Notes) was born 
in A.H. 1230 = a.p.1814. See TVazkirah-i-Gulzar-i-A*zam, pp. 
132-137. 


Beg. :— le wigs y> » cs) oe dyl Smid 
(Haji Habib-Allah Lib., Nellore.) 


112. 


Jote wipe 
The lyrical poems of ‘ Bahial,, who died before a.n. 970 = 
A.D. 1562 as noticed in Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 659, and § 
Cat., p.370. For details and another copy see O.P. Lib. Cat. 
(Bankipore), Vol. 11, No. 240, p. 161. Written in fine Ta‘liq. 
Dated A.B. 1090 = a.n. 1679. Some portions of the MS. are 
worm-eaten. 
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le sia Uf am poe ro 9 pL 3 ue 
Beg. :— 
Le .Stiss US SIR oS 41pm! wy pmo 
(R. S. Lib.) 


113. 
En leo 


Lyrical poems by Ghulim Husayn, poetically galled 
- Bitab”™ (d. a.m. 1259 = a.p. 1843). See for author’s life and 
his works Gulzar-i-A‘zam, pp. 113-L14. Written in Ta‘liq. No 
date. 
Beg. — ly wisi aly em as! at 3 cos wr 
(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 


114. 


doe. w!a2° 
The lvrical poems of Mirza Muhammadi of Akbarabad (a 
disciple of Fakhr al-Din of Delhi (d. a.n. 1199 = a.p. 1784). See 
Anwar al- Arijin of Md. Husayn of Muradabad, pp. 431-2. For 


author's life see Riz Rawshan (j3) 3s)), p. 114. Written in 
bad Ta‘liq. 


zed tye SF vile 3 Gre pe 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


Beg. :— 


115. 
Show she 
A collection of Persian poetical works, collected and. 
written by Mirzi Ghulam Md. by the order of Ahmad ‘Ali 


Khan, NawwaAb of RAampore. The title of the MS. is a chrono- 
gram for a.u. 1227 = a.p. 1812. as mentioned in the preface :— 


pitey ole oped ae he Uo 9 ey HG 
(rrv 
Written in good Ta‘liq, gold-raled borders, *Unwan illumin- 
b op eel tot 5 Gr col 


Beg. a : ; 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
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116. 


> a! os! 
; SYST Wize 
A Diwdn by Md, Husayn Tabrizi, poetically styled 
“* Ma‘litm.”" é : 
The Diwan Murtadd Quli Beg“ Wala’ (d. c. an. LOO 


= A.D. 1688) is on the margin. For life of Wala. see Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., p. 796b. 


Slightly defective at the end. Written in elegant Ta‘liq. 
No date. 


(Nawwab Ihtishim al-Dawlah Lib., Madrasa. ) 
117. 
JG wise 
The lyrical poems of Khwajah ‘Abd-Allah, poetically 


called “ Ta'id,”’ who died accorling to the chronogram in 
AN ishtar-i-~ Ishq in A.W, LIS6 = a.p. 1772 (of this library) :-— 


By tyr OLR og a5 ete? wtyel& date oT oe 


But according to Md. ‘Ali, poetically called **‘ Tamanna ”’ 
(author's son), in a.n. 1206 = a.p. 1791 :-— 


alt wily! 52 ab tod Sey 2 O25 lke cpt & saS 5 & bs 
. Z| . 
ws! 018 DF Sm coolb or] = al’ ae woz 5 ao re! oy 


whe By wha mht ys oi ot ek wliee 3 (og w*) me ees 


ls, Jie p25 ais) a= Gi hee 3! J,le site) oF woe aa5\5 cr! p 
(Vide Subk Gulshan, p. 79.) 
Written in cursive Ta‘liq. Not dated. : 


(R. &. Lib.) 
118. 


he ule 
The poetical works of Sayyid Ja‘far, poetically called 
« Jur’at’’ who flourished in the time of the Emperor Md. Shah. 
Siee Nishtar-i-‘Ishq, fol. 1656 (of this library). Written in 


Shikastah. Dated 9 accession (42 o-me _--l), 
1) p® »—Say op 22ST plo GF 


Beg. :-— 
a ty ll al 2 ww & 


(R. 8. Lib. 
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Le .sla rats a“ om ar 5 ye j w= 


le .st_ish US isle od slo! whe 
(R. S, Lib.) 


Beg. : 


113. 
le wip 


Lyrical poems by Ghulim Husayn, poetically galled 
* Bitab”™ (d. a.w. 1259 = a.p. 1843). See for author's life and 
a works Gulzar-t-A‘zam, pp. 113-114. Written in Ta‘liq. No 
date. 

Beg. :— ty wipes QU as estab 3! poet wid 
(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 


114. | . 


pioe wie 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Muhammadi of Akbarabad (a 
disciple of Fakhr al-Din of Delhi (d. a-n. 1199 = a.p. 1784). See 
Anwar al~ Arijin of Md. Husayn of Muradabad, pp. 431-2. For 
author's life see Raz Rawshan (3) 33)), p. 114. Written in 
bad Ta‘liq. ~ ro 

: gt ye Ff oijle 53 Ghee py 

Syd g eagle St Obi Ad! eH 5 

(R. 8. Lib.) 
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116. 
sie whe 


A Diwin by Md. Husayn ‘Tabrizi, poetically styled 
“ Ma‘liim.”’ 


The Diwan Murtadai Quilt Beg ** Wala” (d. ec. a.n. 1100 


= A.D. 1688) is on the margin. For life of Wala, see Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., p. T7966. 


Slightly defective at the end. 


: Written in elegant Ta‘liq. 
No date. 


(Nawwib Ihtisham al-Dawlah Lib., Madras.) 
1k iv’ @ 
owl we 
The lyrical poems of Khwajah ‘Abd-Allah, poetically 


called * Ta'td,”’ who died accorting to the chronogram in 
Nishtar-i-Ishq in aA.w. 1186 = a.p. 1772 (of this library) :-— 


By wef olt poy Lis j ee olen dato wT oe 

81 O35 op up e es 5 ale pt) 3 tiley we 

But according to Md. ‘All, poetically called ** Tamanna te 
(author’s son), in a.n. 1206 = a.p. L791 -— 
alts wily! 52 ob 10S 5 Cas» af 8G lie wis Saf y SLs 
ws cob 5 oF Ga melb 99 Gre aL ose ype Sho ml oy 
led wy whe opST yok orl elie 91 Cog ce hn 9d 


ls, flo $05 ais) a> Ge whe 3! J,le csised oye Oe aa5\5 vy! ” 
(Vide Subk Gulshan, p. 79.) 
Written in cursive Ta‘liq. Not dated. : 


(R. 8. Lib.) 
118. 


lym wise 
The poetical works of Sayyid Ja‘far, poetically called 
« Jur’at"’ who flourished in the time of the Emperor Md. Shah. 
See Nishtar-i-‘Ishq, fol. 1656 (of this library). Written in 
Shikastah. Dated 9 accession (42+ o-m< _--+>), 


Ip pd 2—Sty oy) AST pls oF 
L 


ty lt al& wt wh Gtre pee 
(R. S. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 
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119. 
ao wl y2e 


The Sufic Ivrical poem of Shah Habib of Bukhara as 
mentioned at the end of the MS, :— 


is) she est raze Hh wigis CUS <9 wd) cS! » sl ale! 
BIF-< yoko y diem,yo clhe , aad Re (ples Su> sl wlre 


Written in finest Ta‘liq on gold-sprinkled paper. Gold- 
ruled borders. Not dated. 


Beg. :-— hee 
oe whe 1 Colle b Ub ae 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 


120. 
er > OF wl? 


A very valuable copy of a few selections from the fourth 
Diwan of the celebrated poet ‘Ali Hazin (d. a.n. 1180 = a.p. 
1766), revised by the poet himself as well as by his learned pupil 
the celebrated poet ‘Ali Quli Khan, Walih Daghistant (d. A.H. 
1169 = ap. 1755). the author of the most popular Persian an- 
thology Riyad al-Shu‘ara, composed a.n. 1161 = a-p. 1747. 

The following subseriptions at the end of the copy support 
the above statement :-— 


aS yioySar UBS ates 55 cyt myles wlogs 3) Gls » Bored Oe WI! 
whesgs Die Sie! cele ciees soins weil) st, vl<e dl == 
NE li gle Gidy Gree Grow clad 61,0 Aen Jas! 5 cote 
. ti | ._ ~- : Areas 
OS sous af (poke Borns Bir y op) BoD LT yer oy! Ho)! alse! 









eI ee Fi See 


? t : 4 * ian — 5 sy a . 
—— = - a » c * 
l ie . ' : a el he 
. = . . z* @ 6 > af * 
* J ie " a 7 ~ " - - 7 wv * « 
. e 
> ‘ hl 





al 
7 


& ™ ~~ 
~Fee . = Bea > 
4b : Be ~ = 
: 4 oe Ps ' 
4, id o 4 ae : : 
‘ ~ ,. : 
» 
* 7 


, 
7 ? Oil : =~ e |. - J ~ Ts « ? ~~ . * pat t f \ = _ = 

> P ‘ . = ~ , ‘. = e ’ , - a ) 
‘No . 7 . : a oa," -_— ~ = fit By = » _- rac” 


~~ 
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le Ms ethos ty em pals Sole jf OSL polit} JB) ys sop, eu 
s= - di tb aisjs ,Lie she a ty Se eI Weea< wlS) pod wt 


phe toed oly ety yy pF pai het yl 11 gt 
pytetis cold pole a) phe psi Some pyere Lr! Gola! oral) 
SP PY Bh ILI) colom rp 58 yt pad - Aligs Wckiet 
Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.n.1149 = a.p. 1736. 
(M. -Ali Husayn Lib., Hyder&ibad.) 


121. 


The lyrical poems of Ghulim Husayn, poetically called 
Husayn, Nawwab of Shahjahanpir, who died. according to the 
chronogram found in Nawwab ‘Abd al- Aziz’s poetical work, in 
A.H. 1292 = a.p. 1875 :— 


yee Wo Y OF ewe GK Je wi, 
whhanys edt 5 diy, HO bts USoore 
Ae ce Bile SH 9S 5 5) ee? Ole se pie 
vig alee ot ene I BY Soe 


It appears from a note by Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan that 
this MS. was entered in the library in a.«. 1280 = a.p. 1863 :— 


gsthiic wists cdl wily af al oe=Ji - eam’) remy! 2 ae 
3p¥o mip) clever O¥5! 5) Couey rel rales Guee ple up Game 
- Way dla» ali ls gece Biol olpmale apse wiyloye Wl gly 5 ls 
USpo [gta] Se dde Coyne PAs ahem pdt ole pros ee gol 
- Ae 80 laale LIF oeme - oy, [ viet] als —is 
(R. S. Lib.) 
122. 
Le wlpeo 
The lyrical poems of Shew R&im Dass, poetically called 
‘ Haya” (d.a.n. L144 = a.p. 1731). See Subh-Gulshan ( 
elf), p. 144, and for another copy see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 


1171, and Sprenger Cat., p.154. Written in Ta‘liq. within red- 
ruled borders. Dated s.11 1227 = a.n. 1812. 


eal 


wed 
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‘ Iy Mio Jo o25 5! rm sot 97 
of. a N 
Ns A! 972 cml slis; e-= sl ee cmyb 
(RR. S. Lib.) 


123%. 
eS sald ole 


A rare Diwin of Khwa&ji whose full name was ‘At& Mah- 
mad B.* Alt, poetically surnamed ~ Khwaja.’ He was a native of 
Kirman and he died at Shiraz in a.w. 753 = a.p. 1352. See Br. 
Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 620; Sprenger Cat., p. 471; H. Kh. Ii, 
p. 279; Pertsch, Berl. Lib. Cat.. pp. 6 and 70, and G. Flugel, I, 
p. 544, and Mir'at al-Khayal of Shir Khan Lids. Agha Ahmad 
Ali gives his date of death a.n. 742 = a.p. 1341. See Haft 
Asman, p.77. 

Wanting some pages at the beginning. 

Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. Old copy. 

A copy of the AKulfiyat and five poems of Khwajt men 
tioned in Sprenger Oudh Cat., pp. 471-473, three poems in 
the Brit. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 620 — cles - aa SUF - 5159) 4.43) 
wplLe — A S.B. Lib. has a fine copy, dated a.n. 991. and con- 
taining three poems 24 .o5 - w.:lea colea - ali JLS (see p. 97), 
one Mathnavi wylee cslee is Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1234 and 
one Calcutta Madrasah Library (see Cat. Ar. and Pers. MSS., 
p- 108). and has one old Diwan Abu’l Hasan Haqgqint, bookseller 
of Delhi; for details see Bodl. Lib. Cat.. Nos. 794, 796 and 


Haj! Asman, p. 77. 
(Haji Habib-Allih Lib., Nellore.) 


124. 
bls wg 
Very excellent and valuable Diwan-i-Hajiz with the preface 
of Gul And&m (d. a-n.791 = a.p. 1388). Apart fron its remark- — 
able calligraphy, this MS. is noteworthy on account of the ex- 
quisite illuminati ns and the | ad drawings 











rsh 
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125. 
bs. wilg2e 
Diwan-i-Hafiz with the same preface. This copy was pre- 
sented by the Hon'ble Sir Alfred Lyall, Lt.-Gov. of North 
Western Provinces. to Md..Mushtaq ‘Ali Khan (d. aon. 1306 
= A.D. 1888-1889), Nawwab of Raimpore, in the vear a.n. 1304 


= A.D, 1887. Written by some distinguished calligrapher in 
perfect Ta‘liq. Dated a-u. 971 = a.p. 1563. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


126. 
bilo wigte 
Another valuable copy of the Diwan-i-Hafiz is in the lib- 


rary. 
(R. S. Lib.) 


127. 
isso Eso we Io 
A very beautiful and valuable copy of the above work with 
a preface by Gul-Andam. It has short glosses on the margin, 
and contains 38 miniatures of fine style. Highly illuminated. 


Written bv the order of N Gr-Allah Khan R. Khuda Dad Khan, 
in a.H. 1217 = A.p. 1802, in Ta‘liq. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


185 


nis eee of the epee by Bahlal Kal B. Mirza@ 


dhar. Composed in a.n. 1132 = a.p. 
1719, after a Tabou 2 17 days :— 


Beets 2 pales wp 93 BS gilat » 05 5y0it 65) bap GE wehe yo ti 


1G. Bear te shyt Gites ome apede sh 
te 99% he weigh oth) oat eae 


i . ° . 
4 ! ae | e . ies 
° 2 er : © ~ i oF 
q = ° ~ - = 
2 = a 
we. 2a ay 
° (it a) thierimcd * j li F tha ag 
: "| rh%® " — — e P - 
. af ~ * ° 
»* PP", ' > 


Ab ‘ 
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129. - 
pol Ld) 3 yd! ods 

A commentary upon the RE, 

Commentator :—' Abd-Allah, better known as ‘Ubayd-Allah 
Khalifahji B. ‘Abd al-Haqgq, called ‘Abd al-Qadir Khuwavulils, 
Chishti. Written in elegant Ta‘ liq. 

Scribe :-—Dara Shiktih (d. a.w. 1069 = a.p. 1658), who 
was a disciple of Sayyid Adam Rasil of Mawaraé'al-Nahr as 
would appear from the colophon. See for details and another 
copy, Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 272. 

Beg. :-— els so csllot 48 1) (soig'od lin 5 nl 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


130. 


LS uly 
The poetical work of Rai Sahib Ram, poetically called 
‘* Khamiish”’ who died previous to a.w. 1229 = a.p.1812. See 
S prenger “Cat., p. 461, and for other copies see O_P. Lib. Cat. 
(Bankipore), Vol. III, p. 260, No. 432, and A.S.B. Lib. Cat., p.108. 
Written in careless Shikastah. Not dated. 


Beg. :— L—~Js ——<2 5! 8 po wl css Py 
bic abe oS Gr ey ole Gel 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


131. 


Glos wie 


The poetical work of Mir Dana, probably Mulia Dana who 
was engaged in Farrukh Siyar's raf ita ta 1124-1131 ata 
1712-1718) with Nazim Khan, usually called “Abd al-R 

“ Farigh,”’ in co ying Oe Ghnamah. See Spre 















and Ie | 
Written in Tata. Not dated, 
‘Beg. = » ioe ae wor we: eer 





* {7 4 : 
oa . 
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for author’s life, Nishtar-i-Jshq, fol. 252 [of this library], and 
Sham ‘i-Anjuman ( (yes) ae& ), p. 146. 
Written in Shikastah in the 10th year of Muhammad Shah. 
Beg. :-— Ix? ws Grpd Oty (Qo 4F SS cco! se00 
tye whiz lass 51 eet 9S Gi G 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
133. 


The poetical work of Nawwab A‘izz Khan Tarkamant, 
poetically called ‘‘ Didah’’ (d. ec. ast 1200 = a.p. 1785). See, 
for author's life, Sham‘-i-Anjuman, p. 157. 

Written in Shikastah and Taliq. Not dated. <i 


Beg. :-— L—yidsws Se I rey yd SHS oy 
(R. S. Lib.) 
134. 


ByOo wilgo 

The lyrical poems of Bachchi Beg, poetically called 
* Zarrah,”’ composed, according to Sprenger Cat., p. 389, in a.H. 
1188 = a.p. 1774. The chronogram mentioned by Dr. Sprenger 
does not appear in this copy. The beginning of the MS. is 
different from that in Sprenger Cat. here are two other poets 
with the Tokhallus. “ Zarrah’’ mentioned in Subh-Gulshan, 
p. 166. | 

Written in Ta‘liq, within red-ruled borders. Dated a.n. 
1234 =a.p. 1818. 


Contents :— wles - wipes and e@bleb, 
eye SLABS! pF er Saxe plo 


HR wA-- rls Oat Uo gh S & 
| Ip wlayyo 1985 wit 19H yb Bm Pm 
re, ly oles So wl os ort & 
wie dee we sl sts Se) woe ; | at 
ST Wieap aa ncaa Piel os Beh og ; ho 
ae 8 Te ew ie rate a 


A Rs =." 
4 a = ' 
e . . at. .« 
e , p : 7, * 
» > F o- ee __ - 


| . , ) aera 
ee A ee | fied: | . -! eee 
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135. 


pile dope lel 
According to a marginal note written in a different hand 
the author f these Ruba@iyat is Maqstid ‘Alam ¢//& s»=8< who 


was in the service of the Emperor Shahjahan (a.n. 1037-1069 = 

A.D. 1628-1659). The author was a native of Gujrat and died 

at Lahore in a.n. 1059 =a.p. 1649. See Rawdat Shah 

(No. 85). Compiled bythis son Md. Ja‘far. See, for author's 

life, Tazkirah-i-- Ulama’-i-Hind, p. 216, Sprenger Cat., p. 445. 
Written in good Ta‘liq. Undated. 


Beg. = - lew aw IS fi; Le shy 
(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 
136. 
col eel léy wie 


The lyrical poems of Mulla Rida Isfahant, poetically called 


‘* Rida.’ See, for author’s life, Sham-i-Anjuman ( creel! Be), 
p. 170. 
Written in Ta‘liq. 


is SiR ty, 93 cl oF 3! 05 
tiylbl 5 p= als; aS gis Pp sesh 


(R. S. Lib.) 


si | 
The lyrical vecuitchaen oeecaraen 10e 
called ‘ Rif‘at’ cia ae 1235 = a.p. 1819). See, for cutlass a. 


life, SAD SSO eee Pai at (d. oe i a.p. 1900) 
Written in h in the: autl hor’s Entec? a8 


Beg. :— 


















AR. ei 


nn? rs d . >} 
4 of Va AY A ptt 
= ‘j 7 ' oOo | el a ene eS ~ 


—_ 
bs ~ < yd ' ' 
a , 
See eke Fae . 
y —, . , Te my BE : ‘ 
f 8 = . | .s - 
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A.D. 1706-1712). For author and his works see Sprenger Cat.. 
pp. 122, 156 and 560. 
Written in Ta'liq. No date. 
Beg. :— by Ls w'oS US Sy wore Sy 5 Oh 
(Al-Nadwah Lib,, Lucknow.) 


139. 
usc w)'s0 


The lyrical poems of a poet with the Takhallus “ Sami "’ 
identical with Khwajah ‘Abd-Allih Simi who was in the 
service of A‘zam Shah and died in the time of Muhammad 
Shah (a.n. 1131-1161 = a.p. 1719-1748) at Lahore; see Spren- 
ger Cat.. p. 156, and India Office Lib. Cat. No. 1704. 

Written in Nasta‘liq on gold-sprinkled paper. Not dated. 


Beg. :— pi - wt Joos ale so Sy 2 3 eve 
(Mahbib Yarjang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


140. 
a wise 


A very interesting copy of a Diwan of undotted letters. 
The poet calls himself * Sarmad," but he must not be confounded 
with the celebrated mystic Sarmad of Aurangzib’s time, a 
short notice of whose life is given in the preface of the MS. 


Preface begins thus :—- 3)) jt! S40 enw 5 plats p9lo Oem Ow 
Written in neat Taliq. ‘UOnwiins illuminated. On fol. 20a 


there are two pictures, one of Sarmad and the other of Ubbhi 
Chand, beloved of Sarmad. 


Beg. :-— yest el6 aS ty oF ty ple a oe ¥ Oem 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


141-142. 


leas § aie Aig wlee 
Wrongly styled “‘ Hilyat al-Kumayt"’ on the tiv-leaf of 
the MS. Both the works are bound in one volume. 
Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
(Ll) Diwan-i-Sardar begins thus :-— 


Jil vty 5 af pSe clyl su 


~ 







as is? ‘ : ‘ . 
nm ~ ) Pads 


- 
°F 
7 


ee , wy 
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(2) Diwan-i-Qassab begins thus :-— 
OR cst Smt le eS p05 ot erm p09 0b 
1B Cet me! logs Colas af So oe ot 
Probably this is the same Qassib whose Kulliyal was 


deposited in the library of the Emperor Ahmad Sh&h, in the 
year A.H. 1176 = a.p.1762. The verses of the Kulliyat number 


about 3,500. See Subh Gulshan ( —-%JS er )» p- 331. 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


143. 
Er Ue lye 


The lyrical poems of Mirza, poetically called * Sayadat,” who 
belonged to the Jamal al-Husayni’s (the author of Raudat 
al-Ahbab) family and lived at Lahore in a.n. 1100 = a.p. 1688 
and died in the latter portion of Aurangzib’s time (1068-1118 
= A.D. 1657-1706). See, for author, Nishtar-i- Ishq, fol. 3346 
(of this library) and Sham‘-i-Anjuman ( (pF! ee ), p. 195. 

Written in Shikastah within red-ruled borders at the 
request of ‘ Abd al-Rasil. *‘Unwan illuminated. 

Seribe :—Faqir Muhammad. 






Beg. :-— | Lab; 53 pb (ge,F didy~ cst 
las 5 alls i coon kop Sy 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
144 

The lvrical poems of Salabat Khan of Strat, poetically 
called * Sayid” (d. | _for author's 
life, Nishtar-i-' Ish | 

Written im t 
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Author :—* Sha@’iqg,”’ collected in the time of the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam (a.n. 1253-1274 = a.p. 1837-1857). 
Written in Ta‘liq, within 4 columns of red-ruled and gold 
borders. ‘Unwan illuminated. 
Preface begins thus :-— 
deter? Jp-a? jhe pt rd GRE 
< S59 Gee 0 omy GE 52,5 5 
oo ‘ ; 
b wy phe of wy0d pl—iy 
ly woke cpl oes SF eS hy 
(R. S. Lib.) 


146. 


GI woo 
The poetical work of Mir Ghulam Husayn with the 
Takhallus. ‘** Sha@’ig’” (d. awn. 1243 = a.p. 1827). The author 
flourished under Ghazi al-Din Hyder (ac. 1229-1242 = ap. 


1812-1826). See Sprenger Cat., p. 569. For a complete copy 
see Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1729. 


Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated 
sien YY ABI 5 Blo sy see CRY 1») 


csi yl my Cle! 92 5 cS jLe ale 
(R. S. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 


147. 


The lyrical poems of Sharaf-i-Jahan (d. a.n. 968= a.p. L560) 
with a short prologue. See Sprenger Cat., p. 566. 


Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. Most of the folios are 
damaged 


Preface begins thus :— g)) eal aby JEAN Wat L 
Beg. :— e oo GELe coo MH whe AF cane! wt =F, 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
148. 


Boyd lyi0 oi 
Wrongly styled Diwa@n-i-Kamal Khujandi on the fly-leaf of 
we Author :—‘Abd al-Mu’min Sharaf al-Din of Shufurwah yes 


. ~ 
” ‘a 





¢ 
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(d. ec. Ana. 600 = a.p. 1203). See Br. Mus. Pers. Suppl. Cat. 
No. 239 LILI. 


Written in Shikastah-Amtz Ta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1021 = 
A.D. 1612. 


tly whe} 5 wey coIR Lid, oom 
Beg. :— 


ty whem 5 wr—se® UT pp pile 
(R. S. Lib.) 


149. 
35% lye 

An autograph copy of the Diwan of Shawg, dated aA-H. 
1174 = a.p. 1760. 
> Binet ais h=ms cs? BO ea! y* asl B. <7) ¥ as es acs ow 
Silad) whas, op Bais she by) - rok 503) cb Geb Got wr’ 

Written in Shikastah within gold-ruled borders. Fol. I 
and If richly illuminated. 

Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the poet. 
There are 4 other poets with the Takhallus G»~ who are 
mentioned in Subh Gulshan ( o>) ere): P- 226. 

le sified Weim Slo cw} sa, 

Beg. :-— : 

Le gl__is wt_ab Sy<3 5 fe! B41 5/5 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


150. 


Hy* wlype 
The lyrical poems of Hakim Shaykh Husayn with the 
Takballus. ‘‘ Shuhrat”’ (d. a.u. 1149 = a.p. 1736). For details 
see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1178 witha different beginning, O.P, Lb. 
Cat. (Bankipore), Vol. III, No. 391, p. 206, and Sprenger Cat., 
. 571. 
7 Written in Ta‘liq. Another copy of the same is in this 


library :-— P 
t lajliS » aes coh yt US 52 oo! 


Ce yey Le 3 SS plow 
Pere ly Hes wT Se se px wr—beo 
PT ag ae Se EiaY wed gg Uist 
; (R. 8. Lib.) ign 
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151, 
eit wlye 


The poetical works of Mirz& Khan. poetically called 
* Shthabi.”" 
p. 240. 
Scribe:—Md. Akbar Qarasht al-‘Abbasi. Written in 
Ta'‘lig. Dated a.n 1011 = a.p. 1602. 
Beg. _—s ata cpl a lis , == . aay! ere= yp al) oe? 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 


See, for author, Sham*-i-A njuman ( a) x ), 


152. 


lant urge 
The lyrical poems of Mulla Shayda (d. a.w. 1080 = 4.p. 1669). 
Vide Sham‘-i-Anjuman ( ors! 2), p. 220 and Khizanah-i- 
‘Amirah ( tle & 54 ),p. 271. For another imperfect copy see 
Br. Mus. Pers. Suppl. Cat. No. 326. 
Written in Ta‘liq 
ty wile Bee BO CHAR jy) ody s usr’! 


ty pilas elt S GEL = 5) 52, 
(KR. S. Lib.) 


Beg. :— 


153. 
sls ule 


The lyrical poems of Mirzi Shih Husayn (as given on the 
top of the ‘Unwan on the fly-leaf at the beginning), arranged 
in alphabetical order. Written in neat Ta‘liq. 


ty p92 jlavo dm ys Ure Oe 


ral wr) ol} ae nt de ar 
(R. S. Lib.) 


154. 
gh wlpe 


* Beg. :-— 


The | poems of ‘Ala'al-Din ‘Ali Ahmad * Sabir.” 


in alphabetical order. Nome of the author appears 
at the end :— — 


~" a, 


wy a 2 
® 7 . bed . » 
. * 
= 
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~ Bornes ot” arose eo ple dea! gle vy ol) 4 lle or pss 
- obT ole elas 55 (9 tare Silke) Cop? IP) din arity 
It appears that the author flourished in the time of Nasir 


al-Din Mahmad (d. a.w. 757 = a.p. 1356) whom he praises in 
the following couplet :— 


Ses Gy) » xe) wis jeu 
pits whl wl 4s 55 pros 
Written in usual Ta‘liq. Dated Muradabad (a.n. 1239 = 


A.D. 1823). Probably the author is Sabir Shah of Delhi. See 
Bodl. Lib. Cat. for Sabir No. 1180. 


Wo 90M oF Ste m6 5 ee (gtr _S 


Beg. :-— . 
Liaw ees isoy 4} 35 w'=> wi ws isa¥ 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
155. 


Le Qemre wylgo 


The lyrical poems of Md. Salth. From the preface it would 
appear that the poet came to India during the time of the Em- 
peror Shah Jahiin (a.m. 1037-1069 = a.p. 1028-1659) -— 


eS > yk 59 Ross B07 Ode! SV; 3! Wale Wlx} 50 Pile seme 
epg ee} BB 5 Gy ® Gye! 5 or! o peiho Sisto sy Bop yp EL, 
tS grb site USF wD Sp Whrhtee OKT pe Wlmalt ewok 50 

= canes! WT3! Wid Crt aot ogre ods gine 5 7S eamlie 9 oso 


See Sprenger Cat., p. 382, for another copy with a diffe 
beginning. Written in clear Ta‘ liq, within gold-ruled — ers. 
The first two contain beautifully illuminated ‘Unwans. 
Dated an. 1260 = a-b. he 
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author Sham‘-i-Anjuman ( oi 2 - @ Twi : 
neat Ta‘liq. / wer! poe ), p. 266. Written in 
ly pilieto (fM5 torres San yf olie 


ty PL) oe ose CSc lo 2S 3 as af 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 


157. 
Lsy~ wlsie 


The lyrical poems of Mir Sabri Riz Bahan who lived in 
the time of Shah Tahmasp Safavi (an. 930-984 = a.p. 1523- 
1576). See Nishtar-i-Ishq, foll. 383-384 (of this library) and 
Atashkadah (Bombay ed.), p. 149. Written in clear Ta‘ liq. 


Beg. :— Ib ge FR3 Sela cow do oad go 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


158. 
com ® wily 


A rare, old, and valuable copy of the lyrical poems of 
‘Abd-Allah Tisi, a native of Khurisan who died in a.n. 869 = 
A.p. 1464. The poems are arranged in alphabetical order. 
Written only one year after the author’sdeath. Fine Nasta‘liq. 
Dated a.H. 870 = a.p. 1465. 

For author see Daulatshah. Some select Ghazals are 
quoted in the Br. Mus. Pers Cat., p. 735*, and Br. Mus. Suppl. 
Pers. Cat., No. 286. 


(Mahbib Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


159. 


BAe wly20 
The poetical works of ‘Ashig'? The proper name of the 
author is Mir Qasim Khan, which appears on the fly-leaf of the 


MS. Another poet with the takhallus ‘As/tq is mentioned in the 
Br. Mus. Suppl. Pers. Cat., Nos 340 and 341, O.P. Lid. Cat., Vol. 
Ill, No. 415. Written in Nasta‘liq, within red-ruled borders. 
_ Not dated. 


ty lee Game why omy pee Sep 59 Col 
Iy Lame GS cps) af OU pge 2i8S WAS |i 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 





| See Sprenger Cat., pp. 204-205 for Mahdi ‘Ali Khiin. 


- » 
* 
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160-161. 
cere wipe 
The lyrical poems of Naww&b ‘Abd-AllAh Khan (B. Nawwab 
‘Alr Md. Khan of Rampore) with the Takhallus “‘ ‘As7.”’ 
The author died in Ujhya&ni, a small town in Rehilkhand in 
AH. 1151 = A.b. 1767. Collected and transcribed by the order 
of Nawwaib Nasr-AllAh Khan, B. Nawwib Md. ‘Abd-Allah 
Khan of Rampore (d.in a.n. 1225 = a.p. 1810). Forauthor’s life 
see Intikhab Yadgar of Amir Mina’} (gsilr< pola yo if slbolsii), 
pp. 19-21. 


Scribe :—Fayd ‘Ali B. Md. Qasim. Written in Ta‘liq. 
Dated a.H. 1192 = a.p. 1778. 


Preface begins thus :— 
S29 oS Sa aS Ssh lsh Gli 5 -Lay be 
Beg.;— Lpigie aU! pay do 5 SY Core po 5 
(R. S. Lib.) 
162. 
y= W!y20 
The lyrical poems of Mir Diya’ al-Din “* ‘Jbrat”™ (as written 


on the first fly-leaf). The Diwan contains 89 quatrains. 
Written in Shikastah on blue paper. 


Le why osx ere yt o> Ge 


Le wlrs 7 wh a 8 pu ls 5 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 


163. 
cH ye wile 

The lyrical poems of Mir Md. of Akbarabad. See for 

author Riz Rawshan ( crm) 39) ), p- 444. Written in Ta‘liq. 
ty pole Js wee BS Edy wy & y See yi du 

Beg. :-— 

ty es oo Heme Se wate IY war oe 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


164. 


we) ya wise 
The poetical work of ‘ Uzlat Diw&nah (as written on the top 
of the Unwin) . Written in clear Shikastah. Incomplete copy. 
e : 





Beg. -— 
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L- wipre al); em lis ee A 1 


(R. 8. Lib.) 


165. 


itis wile2e 


The lyrical poems of Ghulam Hadrat, poetically called 
‘Ishqi’ as mentioned in the preface, composed in a.H. 1242 
= A.D. 1826. The author dedicated the work to Ahmad ‘Alt 
Khan, Nawwab of Rampore. The author further states in the 
preface that he was a pupil of Mirzaé Qatil (d. a.m. 1233 = a.p. 
1817). Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


Preface begins thus :—23 af (siy°f Gpiw Oem 


Beg. :— 


Ly ws Yo sldS_S sy ss isi aI 5 
~ “ s = 7 "he A ~ a ball - - 
Lam ages layer Je Lore (orn) Ny? 5585 


(R. S. Lib.) 


166, 


> 
The poetical works of ‘Ismat Bukhari (d. a.w. 829 = a p. 


1425). For other copies see Br. Mus. Suppl. Per. Cat. No. 282 


s)\sv ae Wile 


and Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 861. 
Written in elegant Ta‘liq. Gold-ruled columns. ‘Unwan 


beautifully adorned 
Dated a... 1030 = a 
Scribe :—Mirak 


in gold and ulframarine. Valuable copy. 
Dp. 1620. 
Bukhari. The MS. bears three stamps of 


the following three kings of Oudh :-— 
( cle come) ( geomet) ( tle Wlele ) 


Md. ‘Alt. 


Amjad ‘Ali. Sulayman Jah. 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 
167. 
Kay? wlye 


The lyrical poems of Gharib, who is quite different from the 
poets with the same Takhallus mentioned in NV tshtar-i-‘Ishq, 
Riz Raushan and Sham‘-i-Anjuman. 

-Shikastah 


Written in Nim- 


. Dated a-n. 1217 = a.p. 1853. 


” 
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13 whee OT Ghre 55 aTos OF 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


Beg. :— 


168. 
by 
als wise 
The lyrical poems of Ghiyaith al-Din poetically called 
«“Ghivatht,”’ who was a disciple of Ahmad Sirhind called 


Mujaddid-i-Alithani (ad. a.m. 1033 = a.p. 1623) as he states in 
fol. 5a. (See for Alfthani, O.B.D., p. 42.) 








. . 
Pree yo BS MS Gyo) Ohs Jos oles 
Written in irregular Ta‘liq. Not dated. Defective at the 
end. 
Beg. :-— cseres Cpls i af ess Sem loo 
(M. A. Bari Lib., Ferangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
169. 
Leyet Ww! po 
The poetical works of Lachman Singh, with the Takhal- 
lus ‘Ghuyuri’ of Delhi. He was a pupil of Mir Shams al-Din 
Faqir (d. AS 1183 = a.p. 1769). For this Ghuyutri see Riz 
— Raushan ( w~2) 39) ), p. 498. Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
e Ie ae 8 gifF 18S ged 26 
eg. ae A ! 
oe oF 728 L Epo ble 5p J 
(R. 8. Lib.) | 
170. - 
Bh wipe ~ bred P f é = pale te, ’ “- ‘34 


The 1 rigs) ems of 
sf ae “Zabar 





“ Fa’ iz”. ss t 


tt, 


~ A 
gion . ri | a iY eve ere 
_ ot 2" > 4 se 


* of the e Di wen : ssa by enor : 
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171. 
ZS vleeo 


The lyrical poems of ‘Ali Gilant, poetically called ** Faz'z,”’ 
with a preface, composed in a.w. 1112 = a.p. 1700. 

The author composed the following chronogram on the 
conquest of Goleonda by ‘Alamgir (acm. 1069-1119 = a.p. 
1659-1707). See fol. 606. The year 1082 is deduced from it :— 


SMS fobme oyS sty toe ohh wal SJ 
OL 2S 66) owG 5 Slo, Salis 
ss 1-APF 


For author see Riz Rawshan ( oy 359) ), p. 502, and 
Sprenger Cat., pp. 402 and 158. 

Written in Shikastah. Dated a.m, 1174 = a.p. 1760. 

Seribe :—Ghulim Samadant. 


Preface begins thus :— sos! slaf UUs plan y Oem 3 Ow 
BS gsalesh epee slT ee ys ust’! 
BS cst Us — wes Liss Sy i byw 
(R. 5. Lib.) 


Beg. :— 


172. 
sy wl? 


Several poets with the Takhallus “‘ Ftragt"’ are mentioned _ 


in the Vazkirah-i-Riz Rawshan ( ws) 39) 3,555). Written in 
Shikastah. 


ty—= gl oF 830 55 oT 
Beg. — é 


(R. 8. Lib.) 
173. 


sy lye 
The lyrical poems of Abii Turib Beg Anjadant, poetically 
called ** Furgatt”’ (ad. aca. 1026 = a.p. 1616). See, for author’s 
life, Tazkirah-i-Riiz Rawshan ( ey) 39) $555), p. 520. 
Written in neat Ta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1247 = a.p. 1831. 
gly es BS Aly » Uy; Sos 


(R. 8. Lib.) 


Beg. :— 
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174. 


OO 

The lyrical poems of Mirzi ‘Abbas, poetically called 
“ Farughit” B. Aq&i Misa (d. a.w. 1274 = a.p. 1857). The 
author was one of the court poets of Fath ‘Ali Shah (a.m. 1274- 
1250). See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p.210a. Another poet with 
the Takballus ‘“‘ Farughi”’ is mentioned in Subh Gulshan, P 
315. The Diwan is preceded by a prologue written by M 
Khan who collected the poems. 

Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Preface begins thus :-— 2 rmbt yioS 59,5 (5895? 

ty pis Uni af Jos dey GS 


13 pis tong af alii Say oS 
(R. S. Lib.) 
175. 
Says wpe 


The lyrical poems of ‘‘ Farhang,”’ propel Farhang Shtra - 
zi, arranged in alphabetical order. ritten in Ta‘liq, with 


Beg. :— 


red and silver-ruled borders. Not dated. } wei ade os 





tod love cS-ige o9? aS ccinr yyo 
(R. S. Lib.) P 


este "sls wlpro 
A valuable copy of the Diwan of Fayyad 
= AD. TCAQ)/ with'a ‘pretace which (begins tudes 
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Li. 
cae Cpe lad 
The Qasidahs of Qadi Shams al-Din of Tabas (d_a.n. 626 
= A.D. 1228). See Sprenger Cat. for notice, p. 17; for other 


copies see India Office Lib. Cat. No. 1030. Pertsach, Berl. Lib. 
Cat., p. 1247, and Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 621. Written in Ta‘liq. 


els aly (pase Ane ye ic a5 wT 2 


Beg. :-— ' 
oF si__sy mo 5b! ~~ ul. jy 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
178. 


iem | eo LIS 


— 
The poetical works of Ahqar, consisting of sles, ewbJ,e 
webs and eleeie, Regarding the Mukhammasat which he 
entitles as Gulzar Mukhammas (p+*< >5!;8 the author says in 


the beginning that their total number is 150 and that he 
composed them in a.f. 1134 = a.p. 1721. 


aif opt push SE 2 5 ays oo et os ome 
epee os NS esl Cpe lads me LIS yo 
coe ASG Cg Le Cty rox x —S 90 wel! eel we 
= elm be Ob 3 pha ae ateyS 9 ib) y at 
Written in bad Shikastah, slightly defective at the begin- 
ning. Surhin\ sives. ee sla OF 


camel pglo LEAS, c1a8 wes wl 
(R. S. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 


179. 
ae et’ 


A collection of the lyrical poems of Hamid B. Fadl-Allah, 

etically called ‘ Jamali,’ of Delhi (d. a.w. 942 = a.p. 1535). 

Bee for author and his other works Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 354a. 
Written in Ta‘liq. 


| wSle isle wtle yo (plan dom 
a a, Side the i os 9! JES Lele 
(R. S. Lib.) ‘ 
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. 180. / 
The poetical works of Mirza’ Darab Beg of Kashmir, with 
the Takhallus* Jaya *(d. a.w. 1118 = a.p. 1706). For notice see 


Sprenger Cat., p. 453, and for another copy see O.P. Lih. Cat. 
(Bankipore), Vol. LII, No. 369, p. 178. Written in Ta‘liq. 


ly clste Bi yes uy?! d= ico Li By gst! 
Beg. :-— 
Ly SSS ee Slt we glo qj ele ayo 5 
(R. S. Lib.) 


181. 
Lsyslo lle 


The lyrical poems of Dawari ? Written in very bad Shikas- 
tah. Not dated. | 


Beg. :— Ioay wre Big, a2 5° sk) Vtd Et =e 
to—ay Le S35, Gitte; By wi wil of | 
a8! fos ey EF WE A yet _o 
Iyp—S& OHS Coy) SEE ale Be pel 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


132. 


The MS. is of historical interest and is one of the most 
valuable possessions of this library. It bears on the first oe 
leaf some notes in the handwriting of Mun‘im Khan! B. 
Bayram (Beg)* (d. aw. 983 = a.p. 1575) and ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Khankhanin* B. Bayram Khan as follows :— ; 












‘fini, Vol. 
ee 
fe he ; - ug ui . 





D. 217, Darbar . 


=~. 7 
: 





Se Ga 
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WE sole! oof Gist se po | (sone gb cree SNS Gy! 

evr Jo - oe pm! day5) dnaily oy Boney? 5aRF POI pete y3—0 yd FOL 50 
SOE Slee 9 ox g Sate SUS Cnt Gly! coe Cs clita, o09 
SA! ———— ERO 5 5m soj9) Batley whe HH Csyzhe , oh 
dyna Kelas 5 Komey 59 rpleitic nee} ue yon s do che 5 558 se 
~ Newtpre she 5 Lepigic aU s88 ayes Ur panic oan) ~ csdise cr shes 


wise use ® - gst eS RE ey Use er oma, iyet 50 - yl ay (Fr) 
ae ke ey - (Sys 5° 5 S99 nlp gue Bossy of S yaly ws 
- pose pm ole ash albeo 5ST G Js YF py Oem Ey 


First two Hy-leayes are adorned with two circles ilumin- 
ated with gold and floral designs. Foll. 3 and 4 contain 
hunting seats. The handwriting is an extremely handsome 
Nasta‘ligq. Dated a.u. 935 = a.p. 1531. 


(R. 8S. Lib.) 
183. 
we de QE GUS 


The complete poetical and prose works of Talib ‘Ali Khan, 
poetically called ‘Ayshi’, arranged in alphabetical order with an 
interesting preface, composed at the request of his friend Mirza 
Md. ‘Ali in a.w. 1232 = a.p. 1822. 


Beg. of preface :— est iT 90 dem gine otlt 4, Bile 
Beg. of Diwan:— _ _........... bow we Cle s5e5 Dopey col 


Written in Indian Ta‘liq. 
(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 
184. ’ 


A rare and good copy of the lyrical poems of Tahir 
al-Husayni with the poetical title “* Ulv.”’ 





| Probably Bahidur Khan Fariai ; aN prea »p- 94. 

2 Sultfin Mugaffar of Gujr&t (a.m. 917-93 = AWD. 1511-1525). 

8 ‘Ali Mardin Khan Bah&dur, who served under Akbar and 
Jahangir, from a.n. 984 = a.p. he to his death, distinguished 
ospeci yin the Decean wars, ied in A.H. 102) =Aa.D. 1612. See 
for det Ma’a ir al-Umara', Vol. Il, pp. 773-775, and Blochmann, 
Ain-Akbari, p. 496. 
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He lived in the Emperor Aurangzib’s time and died at 
Kashmir. See for details Sprenger Cat.. pp. 100, 126 and 
327-328, and O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore) No. 389, p. 203. 

Written in neat Ta‘liq, within goid-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

(Mahbib yir Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


185. 
ke ARS ole 


A very valuable and complete copy of the poetical works 
of ‘Imad (d. A.H. 773=A.p. 1371). For author’s life and details 
see O.P. Lib, Cat. (Bankipore), Vol. I, No. 149, p. 218, Ind. Off. 
ib. Cat. No. 1852, Sprenger Cat... p. 436, and for another 
complete copy see Bodl. Inb. Cat. No. 803. The title of the 
work is written in gold within two richly illuminated Circles 
at the beginning of the copy. 

Written in a very elegant Naskh within gold-ruled 
corneas. Not dated. The headings are written in gold-and 
red. 


goto ClbsJ) Clee 1563 cies cot 


Beg. :-— 
Blo ST Bors 3 Ile one} ts 
(KR. 8S. Lib.) 
186. 


A very valuable copy of the Soul works of Qudst 
(d. a.w, 1055=a-p. 1645). See O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore). Vol. 
III, p. 14. Written by the order of Nawwab Nithair Md. Khan, 
by the calligraphist Md. Atzam in a.n. 1162 = a.p. 1748. 
Richly iluminated with gold, written in a very beautiful 
Nasta‘liq, within gold-ruled borders. The MS. was purchased 
by Nawwaib Kalb ‘Ali Khain from Nawwab ‘Ubavyd-Allah 
Khan Bahadur Fayd Jang, C.S.1., Madar al-Muham of Tink, in 
A.-H. 1299 = ap. 1881. 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


Usele pate HLT 
ig | poetical works of Muqim Shirazi, poetically 
e : Odin 


iseu7p eas? could ab be traced, but from some Pada | 
praisg of Dar& Shikih (d. a-. 1069 = 4.p. 1658), “Abd al- 









a : ag i pes'5 ae" = 
. e, é 7 ait . =e _ > a » 4 = va ‘ 
{ aa i ra : io. ae 2 ol eM ios » = hus a se. Rs 


Ee —————————— 
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Rahim Khankhainin (d. a.w. 1036 = a.p. 1616. etc.), it is 
evident that he flourished at the time in question. 
Written in fine neat Shikastah, within three columns. 


Beg. :— ral lb p> Su5T opr tlds ee 
(M. ‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 
188. 


The lyrical poems of ** Niz@mi *’ Ganjavi (d. c. a.n. 602 = a.p 
1205). The Diwan consists of Ghazalyat, Qas@’id and 23 
Ruba‘iyat. For details see Sprenger Cat. From a signature 
of Mr. H. Blochmann on the fiy-leaf it appears that he consulted 
this copy in a... 1286 = a.p. 1869. The work is rare. A 
copy exists in the Buhar collection, Imp. Lib. The present 
MS. is full of clerical mistakes. 

Written in neat Ta'liq. Not dated. 


OT wiehe: cs o> csyy H aS,0 
T wl, 86 4€=5 ase wid) cab 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


Beg. :-— 


189. 


Lely wile 
The poetical works of ‘ Wali." Another poet, namely 
Najaf Quli Khan, with the Takhallus ‘‘ Wah" is mentioned 
in Subh Gulshan, p. 585. Written in Shikastah. Not dated. 


ty Le Sine wis S ile oolb 5 ssis108 


ty le d&ST Juans w= b jl. chlie 
(R. S. Lib.) 


190, 


Geb whe 

The lyrical poems of Niyaz Muhyt al-Din Bilgramt, 
oetically called ‘Wamig’. The author was in the court of 
hitab Rai ' Rajah (Kayath) Diwan of Patnah, who died about 
A.H. I187 = a.p. 1777. See O.B.D. of Mre Beale, ioe 
For author's life vide Nishtar-i-‘Ishq fol. 4766 (of this library). 
| There is a hereditary library in the family of Rajah Shitab Rai. rr 
(Seo Ma‘arif, an Urdd Journal of A‘zamgarh, May 1018, Vol. II, p. 13 Ve. 


Beg. :— 





x 
4 ™ 


, 





ecxevili Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengat. 


Written in Ta'liq. For another co 


: : z ; Pp. 
Lib. Cat., Vol. III, No. 427. py and details see O 
Contents :-— 
1s crels 5 aid eer at 
Qasi’id: Beg. :-— a > pe ccl oo 


[> Oasys) x) Pp 5 cls G citys 
be 5 Ss st Usy oy ta bl 45 Jas ait po 
Ghazalyat : Beg. -— 
Le 8S fe 5 Jo so Sale yee pe OS Wy 205 


M© > ly oo cole Syms Bld co! 
Ruba‘iyat: Beg. :— ‘ | 


a » colic OM 5) 25 cet wt 
(R. S. Lib.) 


191. 
cls w)! 20 
The lyrical poems of ‘ Waj@i*>? Written in fine Ta‘liq, 


within gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece beautifully illumin- 
ated. Not dated. 


le Glam< FO)» wey Ble HO (cl 





Beg. :— 7 i. “ 
le Jo ge » Slee ee* 3 wry 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
| Sen AE 
. : or . 
ee obs 10 72, Oe | a 
A ve valuable and fin 16 CoP} of ‘Dit wa of Badr al-Din rat ae 

poetically known as Hilal Mae od a = sais Lea) eye in 
details O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore) fo. 22 | 





Br. Mus. Pers. “Cat., p. 65 


sgt? ae 
nobles of Shab Jahan sean ' alee 


Is of ; 
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193. 


A complete Diwan of Mujir al-Din Baylqant (d. a.m. 594 
= A.D. 1197). Dr. Ethe remarksin the Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 559 
that it isa“ very rare Diwan.’’ Br. Mus. Lib. has aa incom- 
plete copy. See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. p. 562, and, for notice, see 
Sprenger Cat., p. 503. There are also two other copies: see 
Nos. 495 and 407. No. 497 has the following note on the fly- 
leaf by Mr. H. Blochmann, dated a.p. 1870: “‘ Exceedingly 
rare." Written in Ta‘liq (undated but old). ‘Unwan illumin- 
ated, gold-ruled borders. Folls. 4 to 25 are written by another 
hand on blue paper. 


io ilo ly o> o> we? 3 >? UG 
LaF siSylo yo wr wee wle cos4 
Another incomplete copy of the same Diwan. 
hy GAO td Oa, Ee J-—< 
a 535 le cond, ee asa) 45 


Written in fine Ta‘liq. First two folls. richly illuminated, 
with gold and blue colour borders. 
S Another copy of the same Diwan, defective in both sides. 
Beg. :-— cee GPE AF p59 o> wible Wl.» abel) ») 
Written in Ta‘liq. 


Beg. :-— 


Beg, :— 


194. 
_aisr< (el) as! ) wise 


- A very rare, valuable and draft copy of a Diwan by the 
author Anand Ram Mukdlis himself (d. aca. 1164 = a.p. 1750). 
The date of composition, a.m. 1150, is expressed in the follow- 
ing Rubats -— 

weltrc aS Sab Ame ms SIR slo ye 
Gave ahs IT Los) cost ERY whet 9% Say nal 
ha] 7 


For author’s life and his other works see Br. Mus. Pers. 
Cat., and Elliott, History of India, Vol. VILI, p. 76, p. 997a. 


Contents :— < | 
wljss Beg. :-— ety riley Bs lab p59 85) » oT gett 
whely Beg. :— T 3 ae Are 2 dS ores 

Tat eee rb Gd St Uolive 
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e—Bel yawn Sibl-) OS, ge 
gs@l—sz wrtd Ghd 5 90 Ga of 
Wg wel (GAT ayes US Uor Sus 
Gyr ob ge Gy! GaS0 Gs male .o105 
A note on the fly-leaf runs thus :— 
siosl ae use pee ioe Es, clk Cele ot) ail) wipe 
BS rgilee [jyao slimy _ ojle 


The MS. written by the author himself is dated a.w. 1151 = 
A.D. 1738 :-— 


e Erle BAS 35) stl come Cpephe a el) ey rp ap ev 
oan plol drone ba, 


For another copy vide India Office Lib. Catalogue No. 1707. 
‘Unwans first and second folls. are richly adorned with 
gold. Written in Nim-Shikastah within gold-ruled borders. 


(R. 8S. Lib.) 


ene Beg. :— 


aisv , sae) Beg. :-— 


Mathnavri. 
195. 


s] 5 St! spit 


A romantic poem, without author's name. Some folls. at 
the beginning are damaged. Written in good Ta'liq. T 
copy was formerly in the library of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam 
(A.H. 1173-1221 = a.p. 1757-1806). ‘ Dated a.n. 1194 = ADs 
1779. Agha Ahmad ‘Ali! does not mention this work in the 


Hajt Asman. Another SOR Neet the same is in the Nizam Lib. 
Beg. :-— > PS wrle® > J asi gl 


. 


ly pales ae Ky 
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“All! (d. act. 957 = a.p.1550). For difference of his date of 
death, see Br. Mus. Pers, Cat., p. 5316 and my Pers. Note 
(No. 233). Dated Hara&t, a.n.927 = a.p. 1520, as mentioned at 
the end :— 

Rill 10s lem y oy pine s pie Fin 5305 55 n> Uaigt gi B20 pie y 


bY) we orem dye 
(RR. S. Lib.) 


ww 


Another copy of the Sustan, written in fine Nasta‘liq, on 
gold-sprinkled paper with two most sumptuously decorated 
frontispieces. Written by the famous calligrapher Md. Murad 
KashmirI known as shtrin Qalam of Shah Jahin’s time (a-n. 
1037-1069 = a.p. 1625-1659). The MS. is valuable. It bears 
on the first fiy-leafan autograph of the Emperor Shah Jahan :-— 

' 


= eS Black att up 


Humaytn, Jahangir, Shahjahin, Mun'im Khan and ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Khankhanfin’s autograph will be found in the fac- 
simile of the O. P. Lib. Cat. at the end of the 3rd volume. 


(Habib al-Rahmin, Dacca. ) 


-198. 


(Wrongly styled li) -be<) A Mathnavi containing 
thoughts on spiritual life, illustrated by copious anecdotes of 
Prophets, Saints and Fakirs, by Rashid al-Din, comp6sed in 
the time of ‘Abd-Allah Khan in the vear a.m. 852=a.p. 1448 :-— 





' Another valuable Persian treatise on Sufic poem without title, 
dated Har&t a.m. 880 = a.p. 1475. Written by the same calligrapher as 
appears from the colophon quoted below :— 


Ds¥ | 58 re IS) ugle will. 35)! 8a) osel} oy te ee ) 

ig im the Arabia resi tetas > eee beloheinexto the Hon'ble Mr. 
. A. Irons ' Preai lent the Chamber of Commerce. 

by ‘Notions on the said Arabic and Persian collection will be found in 

third instalment (next year). 





coc 


cle cpt BS sd 5 sles ; Mi 5 
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CEN aS yee 51 Se 8dS Eye 


The correct title jfpy~¥ ~«<-( is given in the preface. See 


fol. 3 :-— 

wis pete OS ALIS oy! D5! 
L408 yg Syme 4y) 5! 2—leo 
rat ght 5 9—“F 599 sh 58 
yy omy ae? cs! e—ial 
we stil —_—"6g—yyn Ot = 
pe oh ee GE wl —2) 
atomas gf 38S 3) aiail a3 epi 
ody sab, _§ Fp ee 


Written in Ta‘liq. 
Scribe :—Ptr Md, 


Beg. :-— 


ly 2al—S& wb} cy—f y—_S% 


eS rt S28) Ady pe OS) 
l—aJy) ch 45 3 porn (nome 
p—fies Ip Nb — isda jo 
SS 6s)! pdr-F wl ub gy 
we IF 5031 O—4}99 ie 
po—s> eile As Gy! o,f 
cee Owls GD Oe (0! cl 


es By H & be oT wl} 0 


Dated a... 1064 = a.p. 1653. 


ly <b weal 5 coy } >i) 


(RR. 5, Lib.) 


199. 


SY Sole ext 
A Mathnavi in praise of Akbarabad, Kashmir and other 
important cities of India, by Zafar Khan, poetically called 


‘* Ahsan” (ad. A.H. 1037 = a.p. 1627). 


The title of the poem 


and the author's name are given in the following lines on fol. 


13% -—— 


Oe Coyle! WIS yo pied bis 
34 Dh w= jo B,F oF 


For author see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., pp. 687, 807. 
ruled on gold-sprinkled paper. 


pitas yet eine cla! wl0o 
Be Corts Gr! E> pore 
SU Egle pols el wt 
‘Unwins 


Written in excellent Ta‘liq. 


Preface :— #! BOI (ES 5 yon? tly radi po Oma Cplin 5 O4 Oem 


Beg. :-— 


comes! Cab pe US aT -Lir 
ees! Ue ft CtyS po AY wl 2: 


(R. 5. Lib.) 
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se 


200. 


Jes wo Ls src 
A Mathnavi, by Md. Yahya, poetically called “ Fattahi ”’ of 
Nishaipir, who died according to Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. in At. 
852 = «.p. 1448 and according to Nishtar-i-‘Ishq in a.m. 853. 
The MS. contains two excellent miniatures of the best Pers. style 
to be found on folls. 136 and 14%. Written in good Nasta‘liq. 
Dated a.u. 909 = a.p.1503. Folls. 16, 2¢ and 14° are richly 

illuminated. The preface begins thus :— 


- rl S21) or! Gate 5 Sil Cpl p piso o,f pie 
36T ops beds OT -& 
J) aike< eo =! ely 
(KR. 8. Lib.) . 


Beg. :-— 


201. 
JW) Sey) 

An old and valuable copy of the Siific poem of Kamal al- 
Din Abu’'l ‘Ata Mahmid B. ‘Ali, poetically surnamed “ Khwha- 
ju” of Kirman (d. a.w. 742 = a.p. 1341). Written by Sayyid 
‘Alf al-Katib probably Mir ‘Alt al-Katib (sec Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., 
p. 531), who wrote it for Kamal al-Din Mahmiid B. Jalal ad- 
Din Jawrqan!i in a.w. 975 = a.p. 1567. 
G¥O Bie soaks 4% aa a hag cs ls} gle oa .., LUD) =o 

= orm ei! SUS Cy ope Gul) SL Sexy [pt env ] usrme 

Written within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwdan illuminated. 


Dated a... 975=a.pD. 1567. For author and other copies see 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 621, and Sprenger Cat., p. 472. 


(R. 5. Lib.) 


202, 

A very valuable copy of the rare romantic poem by 
ut (Asi ?). The name of the author appears thus on fol, 12 :-— 
come OS ME SS coy ys ay Ge Cts 23 ST 

It was composed in A.H. 832 = a.p. 1428, according to the 
chronogram on the last fol. of the MS, :— 


wyS5 gif LSS Ey I SyRA5 999 > alee 
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The total number of verses is 4,620 ;— 
Set g SES 50 gle 58 mse ot sled Sy cays 
BUF S25 sya pS oy! slo wl ST ary gl~ 50 
The MS. contains nine beautiful pictures of Persian style. 


‘Unwiin illuminated, gold-ruled borders. Written in excellent 
Ta‘liq in Persian hand. The MS. is undated but old. 


Beg. :— 
o9= el 40 ssl _4& 
(R. S. Lib.) 
203. 
. ¥y Bol. Lspte 


A Mathnarvt, by Md. Muriid, with the Takhallus “ La’iq”’ 
as lle says in the Kiatimah :— 

oly dem< $2 Eyw gRo _ ly has Seb ey! aap 

Written in Shikastah. Shahjahaianabad. Modern. 


Beg. :-— 
er —Css 9) > C2- x ea wey! all; cas 
(R. S. Lib.) 
» 
° 204. 


ee o 














996-1038 = A.D. hee7Les8): These pops 
fol. be . 


him as stated in the pologae 
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(3) 54591 4L5 consisting of 3.446 verses. 

(4) (.in” 5 ys consisting of 1,270 verses. 
(5) —/Ub6 consisting of 5,032 verses. 

(6) is > daly ob consisting of 8,665 verses. 
(7) tJ} aes: consisting of 4.650 verses. 


The following five Mathnavis of this author in a separate 
volume are preserved in this library :— 


2 A. 
roel 8 
On ethics, ete., with eulogies on the Emperor Akbar (963- 


1014 = ,a.p. 1556-1605) in the metre of the Haft Paykar. The 
preface of the work contains three pages. Wanting fol. I. 


' 
Beg. :-— 
plee (pte ys 55 Gl Se 55 4F5 5, chy b= py 9) Fo bee Chee Cl 


DEY sol. 


_On mysticism, ete., in the metre of the Makhzan al- 
Asrar of Nizami and Mantiq al-Tayr of Farid al-Din ‘Attar, with 
a long preface beginning thus :— 


: ly wy ——B) Babe Ceo yt >) 3 JE ty wile 53 51 BL_—< se Coy Gs! 
“The poem begins thus :-— | | 
pole wre aT eo pr Crem al ae 
The above work was composed in sa.H. 990 = a.p. 1582 
as the chronogram at the end shows :— 

F oe eB tc ene ws cs gt) ¥) 1 st? » 
Gte='tDAr | | Le he, 7 

| i goa! as . 

: 7 ot et, Pa. ay + 
| On morals _and mysticism, etc., in the metre of Subhat al- 






- ae" ° <f* . 


* 


: = 
* 4 7 , 
ono 46° Ow 
a 
-_— a ——e | 

« 2 - “as 

— 

. 
hal . Vr 

& a a 4 
> bal a eo -_ 
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Sea = —)9 
On love in the metre of Jami’s Laila and Majniin. Com- 
posed in a.H. 1004=a.p. 1695 as the chronogram on fol. 15% 


shows :— 
Beg. :-— 


IyT (sine as 55.2 3 ae 9 gine» Hyp cs! 
* a} ' . 292 
__In the metre of Jimi's Yusuf Zulaykha, composed in a.H. 
1011 = a.p. 1602 as the chronogram at the end shows :— 
Beg. :— ‘ 
2T 5B 50 pal ad) 9 rt sb (2b 1) ev Si 
esl. al); fp ty mb; gels B> ft | dd! OS. 


e Written in fine Ta‘liq, Headings are written with rubrica- 
ions. 


(R. 8. Lib.) 
205. 


Ayre | 
A very valuable copy of the Shirin Khusraw of the 
celebrated Nizami (d.c. a.w. 600 = a.p. 1203). Written in 
excellent Ta‘liq, within four columns and ruled borders, and 
adorned with beautifully designed full-page decorations on fols. 
16 and II*. Dated a.n. 983 = a.p. 1575. ' 







Scribe :—Mahmid Zahid. Lass - ‘ 
i (R. 8. Lib.) " soa 

















a 
7 ~ - «se 
. ! a) > 
ne 
LJ ad 7 ‘on 
« — o-% - 5 ey 5 . ~~ 
‘ P ty ae . a — + ioe a rf i 
—_ as ==, | > -— > vt = — = E fe 7 ne) eri re Ps 
. : r — gt 7 . e - ot a } ‘ea : — ©} : er we x , 
22 Th ho a cr . - =F yr Pe - —. i, — ° 7 
< : 2 ; ~~ _ a ee = as 
- . : ot 2 ny _7 sy eA, Aja + Ur : 7 2, : 
‘ , i { . teh £ . 


@ £ “© Psiliit 1 er Vy ten iin, 
. ~~ | anit A Save i . mM 7 
‘— >be Sel fi aap a= a Oe au i ee eh he 
x \ ro \ a xe oa ie L pS, | — # = » . - - 5 sf . = = ¢ = at - . 
j erga sr. ae ie i ;ear by “EP eta \” “4 7 oe a v at i" : d 
2 anal 7 mame-waree apne gam 7 ~- ¢ . — The “3 
- *, * 


<= 
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207. 
aye hay 


Another Mathnavi entitled Shirin Khusrau by Nawwiaib 
Asaf Khan Ja‘far, whose original name was Mirzi Qiwaim al-Din 
Md. He died in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir (d. A.n. 
1037 = a.v, 1627). Dr. Sprenger has wrongly calculated the 
date of his death containing the chronogram GAS chef 3! ase Qo 
A.H, 1212 = a.p. 1797. The correct calculation is a.u. 1022 = 
A.D. 1613. See Sprenger Cat., p.120. See a full account of his 
career in Blochmann’s A’'in-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, p. 411, Ma'’athir - 
al-Umara’, Tazkirat al-Umara’, Elliott, Bibliographical Inder 
pp. 143-162, and Elliott, History of India, Vol. V., pp. 150-176, 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p.1185, Sprenger Cat., p. 110, and Bod, 


Lib. Cat., No. 1068. For other copies see Bodl. Lib. Cat., ; 
Nos, LO60-1071. 


The work was written by the order of Mirzi Hasan Beg 
Bakhshi of Gujrat as mentioned at the end :— 


Soe ay ylatnl wt car oS BBats> Cp oo) 
~ lye te Sy C= jp SI oe 
In a note on the first fly-leaf the title of the MS. is given 5 
“ Shirtn Khusraw-i-Asafi’’ | gs®oT a= ert tt )- 


Written in fine minute Ta'‘liq on gold-sprinkled paper 
within gold-ruled borders and columns. First two folls. are 
richly illuminated. Dated a.w. LOOL = a.p. 1592. 


Scribe :—Fath Md. B. Mulla Sahib Katib. 

Beg, :— 

cs Ss 20 51 Jo pte apts cle 48 3 68) 104,198 
| (R. 8. Lib.) 


208. 
i OD 
A Mathnavt by Ghina’l. Composed according to the chrono- 
grain at the end in a.m. 1021 = a-p. 1612 — 
Bg Ses be ey SS fag tne oy 





Written in excellent Ta‘liq, within gold-ruled borders on 
old-sprinkled papers. Contains 8 miniatures of Persian style. 






any folls. Not dated. 








4 
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col-wec cht & Lox) 
Beg. :-— ee <i es 5 
ye S35 52 Sar eye 
(R. S. Lib.) 
209. 


Lsjlpt 5S de Leyte 
The author ‘Ali Akbar Shirazi wrote this Mathnavt in 
praise rn Lackner the river es ete. -— 


Paiva in the time of Amjad ‘Ali Shah,' king of Oudh 
(a-H. 1258-1263 = a.p. 1842-1846). 


Written in clear Ta‘liq. Modern copy. 
(R. 5. Lib.) 


210. 
wy er? sr 


A famous and an autograph Mathnavt on the marriage of 
the Emperor Farrukh Siyar (4.8. 1124-1131 = a.p. 1712-1718). 





| Amjad ‘Ali Sh&h was the son of Md. ‘Ali Shah. whom he succeed- 
ed on the throne of Lucknow as king of Oudh, with the title of “* t= 
rayya jah on the Sth Rabi‘ Il, a.m. 1268, 17th May, A.D. 1842, and died on 
the 26th . A.B. 1263. 16th Don A.P. 1847. He was dpueeded by 
his son Vajid Alt Shih (sco 0.B-D.. p : cl a 
Md. * Shah, son of Amjad ‘Ali Sh built an observatory at a cost 
of 4,600,000 rupees, and there was a big magnificent library attached to it. 
The library was transferred to the palace of Nawwa&b Ali Naqi Khin 
(d. a.m .1278 = a.p. 1871), who was the father-in-law and rime minister 
of Wajid ‘Ali -P Sa ey: Cole ** Akhtar,’ the last aha of Oudh, | 
ane Syne d - tion of Wajid ‘Ali Shah. (See Aligarh Institute Gazette, 
ay, . 
The khode Gitcaas Pe parma an extensive collection of books and 
a ee eee dimen gone th ro i haaly ia “irae ordo 
were so com ere 8} rery ; 
Seen Apes Sv aemcnony ot gee ‘orme longi ary in 
‘its contenta has been giver renger in the of 
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Author :—Mir ‘Abd al-Jaltl Bilgrimi (d. a.w. 1138 = a.p. 
1725). For his iife and works sec Khizanah-i-~Amirah, pp. 252- 
361. The work was copied in the year when the author died. 
Mir Azid Bilgraimi’s (d. ast. 1200 = «.p. 1*05) handwriting are 
in some places in the MS. For his another autograph see my 
Arabic Note (No. 152) in the J.A.S.B.. Vol. XIII. 1917. Writ- 
ten in Ta‘liq and Shikastah. Dated a.m. 1138 = ap. 1725 


Beg. :— eM sity pipe BES 
(M. ‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


211, 


_ Arareand valuable copy of a romantic poem by “ As "’(?) 
Composed in a.H. 830 = a.p. 1426 after a labour of six months 
as he says on fol. 63¢:— 


tate ssn cole crs Sy w- > Oni ee ju 
iso P95 37 DDS Ly’! oS a Lee the oe Os 
pleas oS soe es 2 ope st AS ere JS S.5 Se? (ora! 
Total verses 6,600. 

The MS. contains also 11 pictures. The illaminations, etc., 


of this copy seem to be by the same hand as in the preceding 
copies of the same author. 


Beg: : w—4) 9 wleeT ish (5! 
mn ws cle a Ley a 
(R. S. Lib.) 


212. 
sy 2 yy 


A valuable copy of a romantic Wathnavi. 

Author :-—Shams al-Din Md. * Assa@r"’ of Tabriz (d. a.m. 784 
= A.p. 1382). See for details O.P. Library Cat. (Bankipore), 
Vol. I, p. 225, No. 148, Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 626°. Ind. Office 
Lib. Cat.. No. 1244, Pertsch, Berl. Lib. Cat., pp. 843-845 and 
1066, Bodl, Lib. Cat., Nos. 811-814, Sprenger Cat., p. 311, Cam- 
bridge University Cat., 3 pope Dr. Ross and Prof. Browne 
Cat. p. 31, and A.S B. Lib. Cat..p 100. si 

A Turkish translation of this poem is noticed in the Paris 
Lib. Cat., No. 313. Written in good Ta‘liq, illuminated with 
gold. Dated a.n. 937 = a.p. 1530, | 





— = 


: = 9 
- — + : - mt, 
= ae tt Husayn Lib. bead.) ¥ 
o we Sx Ret Sabi ih. ees em hw ' ’ 7* 4 iA 
a a ' ’ « a . a * ~~ 1 ] 
‘ P : ; 
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213. 
ey 2 


Another valuable copy of the same work. 


The MS. contains seven beautiful miniatures. Written in 


excellent Ta‘liq, within gold-ruled borders and columns. 
Undated but old. 


Scribe :—Muhammad Qiw&m Shtrazt. 


Beg. :-— Fol (ae ale slack clu 


(R. S. Lib.) 


214. 
Lst5l spite 
A very valuable, unique and autograph Mathnavi with a 
preface. by Qasim B. Husayn B. Haydar al-Isfahini al-Nafijt, 
composed in a.#. 901=—a.p. 1486. | 


It appears from the KAdtimah that the MS. was written 
and collated by the author himself as he says :— 


esiletoy! = oP et ww ew a) tt th HB LG 
(sy PS 9+ Bee whad yo QF bau ail sic lise oI le Gail! 3 
Agha Ahmad ‘Ali does not mention this Mathnavi in his 


Hajt Asman. Written in minute and neat Persian hand. 
Dated a..z. 910 = a vd. 1495. 


Beginning of the preface :— rod - Ue 5 cab) ly: poo 
(M. +Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 






a 
as ef | = 
~ _ +S...) 
TP "eateries 
re wate wali 
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Total number of verses are 3.020 :— 
ge Be ep! ST 5 5 ee leds foes OF wow gfSy —% 


The MS. contains also ten beautiful pictures. Another 
Mathnavt of the same title “‘ Nazir and Manzur’’ composed 
by “ Wahsht”” (d. a.m. 1012 = a.p. 1603) is described in Bod. 
Lib. Cat., p. 391, and Sprenger Cat., p. 586. 


e* “© : > 
Begs JU sosdy Glo gy! alk 
This copy contains two other romantic poems, composed 
by the same author in a.n. S28 = a.p. 1424 and consisting of 
2,900 verses. Contains ten and seven pictures. The illumina- 


tions and paintings of the above copies seem to be in the same 
hand as in the preceding one. 


weslb—be (bate) [Biglod 


Beg. -— 
AOS Yet Sas ty plo 
wee 9 Ase Eto Sly 555 
Beg. :-— 


we ose GSLs UY zy 
The last copy is incomplete at the end. 


(R. 5. Lib.) 


216. 
Iyae 9 (Sols 


‘** Wamigqg and‘ Azra,’ a love story, by Shaykh ‘ Sar/ft,” com- 
posed in a.#. 993 = a.p. 1584. See the chronogram represent- 
ing the composition and the author’s name in the following 
Bayt -— 

Gals 5 Grine op (paul af GY ~s yi ee pty 

The MS. contains eight d pictures. Written in clear 
Ta‘liq. Dated Lahore A.w. 1290 = a.p. 1873. First two folls. 
are richly illuminated with gold. 

| tutes omens ee F I la Bee 


(R. 8. Lib.) | 
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217. 


Ioe 9 Sol) 


Another copy of the same title, by ‘ Sulhi’ (%), as appears 
from fol.. 2°:— 


Sh pF le whey aols ,o 19S Gl Gale Ly 


Composed in the time of the Emperor Akbar (a.H. 963- 
1014 = a.pD. 1556-1605). Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1072 
=A.D. 1661, by the request.of one Nir Md. 


Beg. < sU_ AS ihe, 3! cs)> Id35f oS 
stew el iso & ptr? 5 
(RK. S. Lib.) 


218. 
bos 2 Seb 
Another copy of the same, by Qatili of Bukhara, who was 
in the Court of the Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan Uzbak of 
Bukhara (son of Sultan ‘Ubayd-Allah of Uzbak Khaqans, a.nH. 
939-946 = a.p. 1532-1539). See for author's life Nishtar-t-Jshq, 


fol. 547° (of this Lib.). The name of the author is mentioned 
on fol. 256° in the MS :-— 


The MS. contains 52 miniatures of excellent style. Written 
in clear Ta‘liq, gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece richy illumin- 


ated and the first two pages are interlined with gold. Un- 
dated. 


Beg. :-— saan} Jo a2 > as cb re ee | 
seed Fong Seg cat 5 Wy , 





(R. 8. Lib.) C TPR : 
| | all at | é 
¢ tad - are 
- - . t _— ie > ¥ * ne ol 
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ee aie 
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Biographical notice of Haft Asman written by Mr. Blochmann 
(Bib. Ind.), 
Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


Beg. :— He 28 y3!d whe> cst 
(Sh. ‘U, ‘*Ubayd-Allih Lib., Madras.) 


220. 
S35) 5! a 


An extremely valuable copy of the famous seven Mathnawts 
of Jami (d. A.w,. 898=a.p. 1492) with a prose preface. Written in 
fair Ta‘liq, in four gold-ruled columns, with a richly Uluminated 
‘Unwan at the beginning of each poem. The headings are 
written in Naskh with gold. The MS. contains nineteen (19) 
miniatures of excellent Persian style. Dated a.m. 1038 = a.p. 
1628. For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat, p. 6445- 

Scribe :—Jaméal al-Din Khatib al-Shirazt. 

Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan purchased this MS. for Rs, 100 
in A.H 1298 = a.p. 1873, as written by him on the fiy-leaf of 
the MS. :— 


' 

plo spl esake ype: < daagl ata GIS dls was, ayh eps aoc 

Bw dRO (oyRe IT I> st aca ON ca ae Tae le th cae 
(R. S. Lib.) 


/ 221. 

A very valuable copy of Yiaisuf Zulaykha, by * Jame’ (d. 
A.H. S98 = A.D. 1492), contains seven pictures of excellent style in 
full page, and marginal pictures are richly adorned with gold 
and flowers. Tirst and last 4 folls. are also highly illuminated 


with gold, etc. (Nodate.) For details see Gr. Mus. Pers. Cat., 


p- 645%. 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 








222. 
A Pushto version of the well-known Qur’anic story ¥F of aie on 
Zula BBS. be Abed AOR 1 See Ind. Off. Lib. Cat., No. 1356. 
Written i good Naskb. Dated 1229 a.m. = a.p. 1813. 
. : @ 
. 4 = “2 e> | 
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<— Sly c amis o—i#! 5 
(Meahbib Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


Beg. :-— 


223. 


catle Srod 


An extremely valuable copy of Ja@mi'’s Khamsah 4«\~ 44, 
contains nine excellent miniatures of Persian style. ‘Unwans 
Hluminated. Written in four gold-ruled columns. For details 
see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 900 and Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 645. Ex- 
cellent binding. Dated Bakharz a.w. 977 =—a.p. 1569. 


Seribe :—Md. B. ‘Ala al-Din. Good Ta'‘liq. 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 


224. 


A very valuable copy of KAamsah-1-Nizamt. Fine ‘Un- 
wans and margin richly illuminated. Written in minute neat 
Ta‘liq. within gold-ruled columns and borders. Dated a.H. 
1021 = a.p. 1612. For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 5644 


Scribe :—M. B. Haji M. Khaljan Shirazi. 
< (R. S. Lib.) 
225. 
The history of Garshasp, the hero of Sistan. Written in 


imitation of the Shahnamah of Firdawsi, by ‘ Asadi (d. an. 458 
= A.D. 1065). See Br. Miis. Suppl. Pers. Cat., p. 134, No. 201. 





dated, but old and valuable copy. 
Beg. :— igs. 


Written in elegant Nasta‘liq. ‘Unwén highly illu 


(Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


S ’ 
} é e Qi 4 a 
P= - - io ~~ « 
alt Soe Fine aT A mae 





[OH tepa 


, afipet-s 
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Translator :—Sayyid Muzaffar B. Sayyid Hashim al- 
Husayni al-Hipyani? It is stated in the prologue that the 
work had been translated from the Hind! original to Persian 
by the order of the Emperor Akbar (A.H. 963-1014 — 1556-1605 
A-D.). For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 763¢. 


Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.nw. 1212 = a.p. 1797. 
Beg.:— by whe! spay af cs} sales cleans Gem yl sl paw 
ae ev +) >ELO 7 | 
(R. 8. Lib.) od go iat 
XIT. 
SCIENCES. 
227. 
aBbls aaa Sass ye a) 
A treatise on metaphvsiecs without author’s name, com- 


posed in the vear a.H. 1062 = a.p. 1651, as mentioned in the 
preface :— 


Jes) oi. aint) LY,0 2... esslhet ame 5 G1 181 Coy Re 1+ 4F Bin 
* oplosS sobre Sty9! Grd O97 yLIS latiae j1 af oie Jl - otro 


The work is dedicated to a prince Salim-Allah eU) ».sl. 
(some letters are omitted before his name) :— 
ID) god gah Wy wolpal anak Galas UT 51 as aig Bley ws 
z' enol as cat epost) c3) laa tbe vi. jile ay alan 2 es 1 
Scribe :—‘Abd al-‘Ali B. Pfr ‘Alt al-Haravi (2). 
Written in a very clear and good Nasta‘liq, within gold- 


ruled borders, and marginal] notes are in Shikastah. ‘Unwdans 
are illuminated. Valuable copy. 


Beg. :— gh Fy Kinzie ET 5 CS Selrs yore 
(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


re hye Hat ly GS ley 
A valuable treatise on Philosophy by Sadr al-Din Md. 
B. Ibrahim Shirazi called Mulla Sadra@'(a pupil of Mir Bagir 


p. 829%, Gobineau, Religions de Asie, p. 84, Brock., Vol. II, p. 413, Cairo 





. 


4 Paes ' 
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Damséd and author of al-Asjar al-Arba‘h) (d. aot. 1050 = A.D, 
1640). 


Beg. :— ze sales pe b Sen!) 
Written in a fine Nasta‘liq, by author's son. 


(M. ‘Abd al-Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


229. 
Eanot)| sya! 
A valuable treatise on Philosophy by the same author. 


Beg. :— ra wat cold 5 bt oe Ube 
Written in a fine Nasta‘liq, by author’s son. , 


(M. ‘Abd al-Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XITI. 
MECHANICS. 


230. 
polo ol 

A very curious work on mechanical contrivances for pur- 
poses of utility or amusements. The work is divided into many 
sections and figures, treating of the following subjects :— 
hour glasses, dials and other instruments for the measurements 
of time ; magical cups and other devices connected with wine 
drinking ; fountain pumps and other contrivances for raising 
water, ete. Each figure is illustrated and all headings of the 
section and figures are written in red ink. . 
written by a later author — row 
real author of this work but 
the work was composed — 
A.D. 1588 Empero 
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Beg. :— ze aS} os ons le} ad dexJ) 
End :— al) e Ble Me asiiac) (Sirs oulS Uli) 2.3 
BSL Spato US! da yoy (yo) sdas] aya) jas —.bbang); it pe 
~ Wop _»mse Il me vs Albsa) s Jia») se p oT & 6 Ssy dance 
The work begins from 9th figure ( er URS ). 


In 1918 I saw the same copy in the possession of a man of 
Bhopal who came to Calcutta with this copy. 


(Jagat Naré’in & Co., Cawnpore chowk.) 


231. 
Jo2u! see 


A tract on mechanical contrivances for 
or amusements by Abi ‘Alt (7). 

The work is divided into fivethapters. Written in Ta‘ liq. 
For other copies see Cat. of Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, p. 10, 
and Govt. Ind. Coll., A.S.B.. part I, p. 53, No. 959. | 


Beg. :— g --. SES Sat pole as) 8) AU oss 
(Khalil al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benares.) 


purposes of utility 


XIV. 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 
232. 


e ly pls ye alloy 


A tract on Physiognomy. The author's name does not 
appear in the MS. but we learn from the Bodl. Lib. Cat., No. 
1880, that the author of this work is Nidr Bakhsh. Written 
in Nasta‘liq. Undated. 


a, SE a hI © el ent © tes cs 5 Calin 5 Som 
(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


| CALLIGRAPHY. 
A very useful and interesting collection of treatises on nes 
calligrapy, as following :-— z 
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233. 
A treatise, in verse, on the rules of Persian penmanship in six 


characters, by ‘ Majniin,” better known as Mir ‘Ali al-Katib, who 


died, according to the Mir'at al-‘-Alam, a.m. 924 = a.p. 1518, 
and according to the other authors a.n. 951 = a.p. 1544 and 
A.H. 957 = a.p. 1550. 

See for details and another copy Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. 
p. 531, and my Pers. Note (No. 196). Written in Ta’liq. Not 
dated. 


Beg. — | nh ce fa) a) a<L* cst 
234 


Another treatise on calligraphy dealing with various forms 
of writing, viz. Thulth &b, Tawar" easy, Naskh and Nasta‘liq 
(eli) by Fath-Allah who is probably identical with the author 
of Akhlaqg Zahiriyah & ys, Gas. Vide Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., 


p. 865*. 
Written in Naskbh, not dated: 


(Mahbib Ya&rjung Lib., Hyderabad.) 
935. 


A treatise on <> rules of silasntien of at habets by the 
famous calligrapher Abd-Allaih Sie It is into a 
Muqaddamah, two cha pies, an halimah. 
a Not dated. 


—2¢ i ee any ouc sil ot ye 
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AVI. 
AGRICULTURE. 
237. 
wes ly! ols)! 

_A work on agriculture treating chiefly of the culture of 
fruits, trees, flowers, vegetables and grains as practised in 
India, composed in a.H. 921 = a.p. 1515. 

Author :—Qasim Yisuf Aba Nasri Ansfri, poetically 
called “ @antt.”” The colophon states that the transcriber of 
the MS. is Khwajah Kalan Katib and that the date of transcrip- 
tion is A.H. 986 = a.p. 1578 :-— 
ds} oJ) aot “? Kis 2S) Keil) phe Si9-3 Ey aoe @5s 35 

«“,» . . “« 

Ash. Aa ae Sirs <9; os? OS oll tated Chanal) oy cle Silas 5 
~ pellets Gy L io diye pie 5 as 5 he 

For another copy see A.S.B.! Govt. Coll., part. I, p. 3, 


,No. 30 (in 3 parts) where the name of the author is not given. 
Written in minute and clear Ta‘liq. 


Beg. :— rel BL see hoye ys & ty cso yo dom 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


AVII. 
Ernics. - 
238. 
yal blyy 5 je 


A treatise on ethics by the famous Ruba@i writer, Afdal 
al-Din Kashi* (d. a.n. 707 = a.p. 1307) For another copy see 





big library. He acquired a library belonging to ‘Adil Shah of Bijaipore. 
All the most Saivabte ites 
loads. Aur 


Figh, ate. 









For hi life see Sprenger Cat., p- ly, 


Pag tes Ataghkadah ond Riyad al- 


a 





a 
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Rodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1445-Il. Written in Shikastah. Undated 
but an old copy. 


Beg. :-— - z=! pose jist eT 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


239. 
Lorlail al one delga alley go Whi ot) ow 


The popular hundred sayings of Luqmiain (sop) with 
the abovementioned religious tract of ‘Abd-Allah Ansari, 
bound in one volume. This valuable MS. dated a.n. 945 = 
A.D. 1539 is in the handwriting of Mir ‘Alt (d. a.w. 957 = A.D. 
1550), one of the most accomplished Nasta‘liq writers. Like 
the preceding copy this MS. bears the autographs of the 
emperors Jahingir and Shahjahan, and the Princess Jahan 
Ara Begam which is very rare. A seal of this accomplished 
lady is however found in a very valuable copy of an unique 
work Shahanshah Namah preserved in the O. P. Lib. Cat. (Banki- 
pore). (See Vol. III, pv. 1, No. 265). 

Jahin! Ar&, the eldest child of Shahjahin, was the most 
accomplished lady of Shahjahain’s harem. She is the authoress 
of the famous Persian work ‘‘ Minas al-Arwah,”’ a notice of the 
celebrated saint Khwajah Mu‘in® al-Din ChAishit, (d. a.w. 633 
= A.D. 1235}, composed in a.H. 1049 = a_p. 1632. 

The MS. bears two notes by Shahjahan, one by Jahan Ara 
and one by Jahangir. 

(1) Note by Shahjahan (a.n. 1037-1069 = a.p. 1627-1658). 
In this note the emperor says that the MS. was received for 
his library in Akbarabad in Rabi‘ I, a.w. 1039 = a.p. 1629 :— ; 


bis aS spsy phe weal Seb si or! — prey! wer! al pr 
(Sree 1d sie od! li tle peig sy om pul a le pro We ye 
3)» - ~ alsa dios cw! Se wo Lat JS15 bts) ks) ys jo girs 
= cst tel 5! Gy teob pike ow ole ale oezve Lp oJ} Ul 
Immediately after the emperor’s signature is the endorse- 
ment 243 5) 15% 33, which suggests the price of the MS. to be 
one thousand rupees. 


(2) Another Note by Shahjahan. — : | “ 
In this note the emperor says that he gave this “‘ book 





= 





| Jahtin Ark died a.m. 1092 = a.p. 1681. (See Ma Gdhir-i- «Alam ngiri, 







p. 213, and ‘Amal+-Salih (Bib. Ind.),p-80. 0 © 
* For Khwajah Mu‘in al-Din, consult Khazinat al-Avfiya, Pega it 
’ > my ‘ : am, ee os 
et ™ . - / ad r : 


~ »* a ‘ 
g “ >» d ; - 


? “ * 
o ® ‘es ae» ] ‘a 1» ; 
. * . : baal * ; Fn i" — 
LS vf See i, —* 
‘ oP eile ~ eg ee ene ee 
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of admonitions to his beloved daughter Jahan Ara Begam in 
4u'l Hijjah aw. 1040 = an. 1630 -— 


P's Ce ttre) cope pee ain azn) cs2 yd ty 20 oly oy! 
whes els Nope, Sho wslew dies)! Daj yRs wSyloo (egla fF cin 
eee phe DT he sip ole 3 ash pty 


One or two words at the end of the note have been 
unfortunately pasted over by the foolish binder. On the left 
side of the first note is the following note by Jahangir! (a.n. 
1014-1037 = a.p. 1605-1627) :-— ; 


ele ¥ i 

Oiels op) ole wlis sis to ain aro cyte eu — St all 

ws 5 eS wed dol oty - 251 out while se - o is! js 
~ sows gle pao He ben AF | ol ci al} ove 


(3) The fly-leaf at the end of the MS. bears the following 
note by Jahin Ara, in which she highly praises the sayings of 
‘Abd-Allah al-Ansart :-— 


Se Sy MeN! sae cylaiy ai age seta af Wye oie cw! 

by FS 955 whys (eh Gi OF BSL aidry wh; 50 $1 aS cue! alll 

LT ole tym - 098 Fahy Grif) osore pd Come ty Joy oles 
= Be 89 she Cot! Crime dag p24 pdm ou50 


Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khin from a man of Benares purchased 
in the year a.H. 1300 = a.p. 1882 this valuable copy for 
Rs. 1,000 for this library :— 





! pb perie a had a good library (see Tarikh Henri, by Md. Bagir “Ali 
Khan B. Sh Kalim-Allah Bukhari, p. 2, Darbar Akbari, p. G66). 
During his reign Maktib Khin was a Superintendent of the Royal Lib- 
rary (see Tuzak-tJahangiri by Rogers and Beveridge, p. 12). “He was 
very fond of MSS. When he went to Gujritt, he took a library with him. 
To the Shayvkhs of Gujr&t, he presented from his library such books as 
the "Tafsir Husayni, Kashshaf and Rawdat al-Ahbab; and on the back 
of each of the books (MSS.) he wrote the day of his arrival in Gujrat and 
tho date of presentation. (See TGrith JahGngiri, by Rogers and Bever- 
idge, PP- 439, 440). 

JahGngir was a great lover of MSS. and books as Mr. Martin says :— 
** Collectors (of MSS.) complain of the exorbitant prices they are called 
upon to pay for Persian MSS. and the highest prices now paid are small 
in comparison with the sums they cost their former owners. The MS. for 
which Jahfngir paid 3,000 rupees—a sum equivalent to Rs. 10,000 
—weould not tetch Rs. 2,000 at a sale in Paris to-day........."" 

The Mongols, the Timurides, the nce Bete Emperors and Amire, all 
paid prices which we hardly understand, and it was not unusual for a 
celebrated MS. of the Qu'rain to realize a sum that would be equivalent to 
about a million france in modern currency. (See Martin’s Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia, India and ey, Vol. I, 
eminent painters and illustrators were ormployed in his library 
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xe Me aids) Cojlei) at ops seta Mle) le wypda eb aiy 
gab Mb es ardle » 529 » Mh oJ 55 Geli bse lhl. ily (be 
Sle 5S Adio Brot cpylir 5) Le taar ] gone tree dhe tondsd pagylé 
- vligule 15 - wf 
The MS. is carefully preserved in a splendid binding. 
Beginning of Sad Pand Luqméan :— : 
ra lead aS Sa} Oia ogne Ody She EH! ... Wel —) a o-aJ} 
Reginning of Risilah Khwajah ‘Abd-Allah Ansari :— 
$o le seep» b be Js ml 
BD wh<yo uspil= 1) &et® yd 
( apoio! dG s,5 ) 


It is not out of place to mention here that a most valuable 
and well known MS. beautifully illuminated entitled Khirad 
Namah-i-Iskandari, an ethical Mathnani, by “Abd al-Rahmaan 
Jami (d. aw. 898 = a.p. 1492), written by the same cele- 
brated scribe Mir ‘Ali ' on the same date (a.H. 945 = a-pb. 1539) 
and bearing on the Ist fly-leaf the seals and autograph of the 
Emperor Shahjahan *® and purchased by him for his library for 
rupees three thousand (Rs. 3,000) :— | 


—$———— 


is ——S eee — 


1 Inthe Tusuk-i-JahGngiri (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition), p. 81, mention is 
made of another! master-piece of the same calligrapher, Mir ‘Ali, which 
was valoed at 1.000 gold-muhars (= Ra. 15,000). ** The Khinkhinén 
presented [in a.. 1019 = a.p. 1610] a mostsplendid copy of Jaimi’s Yisuf 


Zulaykha@ in the handwriting of Mir ‘Ali. Its price is 1,000 gold- 
muhars.”” 


‘"Rawdat al-Anwar of Khwijf Kirm@ni transcribed by the same- 


eng pe R my Persian Note No. 201, Bastin No. 196, and for his 
work No. ). 
Matia’al- Anwar of Amir Khusraw also written by the same scribe 
(see O. P. Lib. Cat., Banki . Vol. 1, p. 191, and Vol. IIT, No. 196, p. 79). 
Another copy of the Sad Pand Lugman written by the same scribe is 
preserved in the Nawwa&b of Luhfri’s library (Delhi), as noted in the 
Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Antiquittes. Score H8). . 
pipet ey kn 
or another autograp Bhj see re 8 ey Nimah's 
gin, which MS. belongs to the A.S.B. Lib, No. D. 36 


i Sharh-i-Kafiyah. MS. copy. Riimpore State librar 
of the Emperor (see for this ae Archio vada _ to 1 
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ev male jr ie pee Bob ail ar Cs ihn Kelis op yi! 


STRAY Ade Bl) (colem 442 pice Silpe od! Woy Ble emily y om 
O88 Cot BE) s Shoei Lp} BlesGS Ah} 5 ost Sylac pyle jg) 25 [etary] 


- os38 BlSol pS) Gye pBle Goll 55) x= 

Is in the possession of Babi Protapa Chandra Ghosha of 

Calcutta, who gave it on loan for Exhibition! at the A.S.B., 

which was held under the auspices of His Excellency Lord Carmi- 
chael, Governor of Bengal, on the 3rd Feb., 1915 a.p. 


240. 
Lit eygild 


A treatise dealing with the manners and customs of 
eastern women, without author’s name. This treatise is 


known as 4 4 ¢-;3I§. The work is similar to wis—) ola men- 
tioned in Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1890. 


Scribe:—Ghulim Nabi. Written in poor but legible 
Indian Ta‘liq. Undated. 


teen - —_—— ee ——— 


Gultst@n which was in Farh Bakhsh library in OQudh (for Oudh libra- 









Maktib Khin (see O.B.D., p. 236). 
. 74, Br. Mus. Pera, Cat, p. 261), 


A.S.B., Vol. : 





al-Nisi Bogam and Naww ab 
paper, tra 






















agit R 
4-D. 1707-1712). ‘Arif was a pu 
askh writer. (7) A Qur'an atan : : 
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Beg. :-— aF wh} pgkt y Sol Sb 39 em! athey Cyt ow Ley 
rll ul ol\abe 


(Agh&® Karbalt'i, Cawnpur.) 


241. 


go ef 


A very valuable copy on Ethics. 


Author :—Abu’!l Qasim ? 
The author's name is written on the *‘Unwan of the MS. 


Written in elegant Ta‘liq, dated a.n, 1232 = a.p. 1816. 
Beg. — ole eblec BS ly peenS ma Oa csle 5 a dem jleT 
(Abli Islam Lib., Madras.) 


ey ierya gS 


A work on ethics, by ‘Aziz-Allah of Benares, composed in 
the time of the emperor Shahjahin (a.m. 1037-1065 = a.p. 
1627-1657). Written in Shikastah-Amiz. Dated a.w. 1107 = © 


A.D. L695. 
Scribe :-—Ghulim Rasitl Siddiqi al-Bihart. e ; 


i ee 8 rl gGKS GU aS 1) GT laze eR epee i 
(BR. 8. Lib.) 
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XIX, 
MATHEMATICS. 

244. 
ec) | jlane! 


A work on Arithmetic, by Md. Amin B. Md. Sa‘id al- Alwt. 
Composed 4.1. 1072 in the time of the Emperor Awrangzib (4.4. 


1068-1118 = a.p. 1657-1706). It is divided into a 4<52<, two 
lke and a 4sl&. Written in minute Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
a 
Beg. :-—- x! Aas ey » lem Ub sileads Lniic , db)! al oe=J 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
245. 


Ld nob! dom! 
A Persian translation of the elements of Euclid, made 


from the Arabic version of Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tisi (d. a.m. 
672 = A.D. 1273. See Brock., Vol. I, p. 508). 


Translator :—Mahmiud B. Mas‘iid al-Shirizt (d.c. an. 710 


= A.D.1312. See Brock., Vol. II, p. 211). It appears from the 
Ee reface that the work has been written for Amir Shih B. Amir 
a‘id Taj al-Millat-Wa'l Din Mu‘tazz B. Zahir. 
( yO up fimo gy ty Sled) -G cane pet ow se pel) 

Written in a small rough Nasta‘'liq, dated a.n. 780 = a.p. 
1378, seventy years after the death of the author. 

For another translation entitled Fawa’id Jamali see Br. 
Mus. Pers. Cat., pe 449°. 

Beg. :-— #' tye Sree SD 5t 1B Glee (ol) cule b 

(Bah&dur Shih, Mochi gate, Lahore.) 


246. 


Lose) | be 


A treatise on mathematics, by ‘Ubayd— Allah B. Shaykh 
a al-Siddiqt al-Suhrawardi of Gipimavi. It is divided into 
. two Babs and some Fasls. Written in Ta‘liq. 





Sadeted. 
we TP s49T cole wle= wig as Yom ilies U-G- 
Bslem noe » 
(R. S. Lib.) 
. 
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247. 
Sa! eu 


A treatise on Mathematics. 
Author :—Qasim ‘Ali Qant ? 


Scribe :-—Md. Rida Mashhadi. Writte i Nasta‘liq. 
Dated a.u. 1091 = a.p. 1680. - aedacts ; 


Beg. :-— z=! oe 


(Q&di ‘Ubayd-Allah Lib., Madras.) 


248. 
Ay! obs 
A work treating of the sciences and customs of the Hindas, 
in five Matla’s and a Khatimah as follows :— 


Busy (HH) Clays (r) awodieys (FP) link, aaeliys (1) 


~ sheep (0) 
See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 1026* xxi, for notice only. 
Author :—Salimat ‘Al Khan Tabib, entitled Sadaqat ~ 
Khin. Written in various hands. Dated a.w. 1262 = a.pv. 


1845. 
Beg. :— ces) col! o993 9 St ¥ oh! Celaw 5 Oe 3 Om « 
2 JLesy 
(Wajed Husayn, Lucknow.) 
249. 
+ 3a)] | Sg 


(Wrongly styled .-lnJ1 4255.55 cpise/t) A treatise on the 
same subject by Muhammad Ghaznavi. Composed in the time 
of Md. B. Bahram Shah. Written in Naskhb. Dated a... 778 
= Aa.bd. 1376. . er 

Beg. -— gi chaos Jo 9 ole st 31) wtoye aS bited oT WS 5 0am 

(BR. 8. Lib.) ) | 
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“ Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the trans- 
criber :— 


csllad at lalem 2 Kaypme dices SUEY chased!) orl! op ule 
SIRO VVA bine 9ST) gary ppd pte pall pb dy dno oy 
Written in Naskh. Dated a.n. 778 = 1376. 
(1) Beg. :— Gaps 79 le mat I span af tyioh lan 


J) ae! 
(r) Beg. — oo esses DU aig (-LUL, etre clo 
(er) Beg. :— ss scenng ty pee 21} BF Sings 7S) Llool) UuLo 
2! ole 
(©) Beg. :-— 7 bol we usine aS giles AU) She! wide 
ra wale 
(R. S. Lib.) 
b. B.S 
ASTRONOMY 
251. 


Se! é 3 
An autograph but incomplete copy of a treatise on astro- 


nomy, by Ashki, a native of Qumm. who came to India and died 


at Delhi, or Agrah, in a.u.972 = a.p. 1564. See Sprenger Cat.. 

p. 30, pp. 56 and 118. For author and his another work see 
Br. Mus. Suppl. Pers. Cat. No. 306, and Nata’ij al-Afkar, p. 27. 
Written in good Nasta‘liq, gold-ruled margin, not dated. 


(Nizgim Lib., Hyderabad.) 


An extensive, valuable and old commentary upon the famous 
astronomical work .,it®bLt =); of Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. an. 672 


= A.D. 1273, see Brock I, p. 508). 

Commentator -—Husa B. Md. Nishapart al-Qummi, 
known as Nizam. This is the commentator’s autograph, dated 
a.u.709 = a.p. 1309, as shown by the following subse ription :— 


and! uy}! B50 eh EM gS ib tes ele ob cli 
gsargtat Do? Oy Om wiyis 5 Bre aol ppmeals lad Ar abe 
a5 

AER) 


e ® 9 4 
| i « ' 0 > 
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Slo gle ero en 3 - ery} cs? @igmt aly ae oes, yee 
glRinnt 5 Bs RAG cc al) em) A? yu Ki lgmras 5 e-- Ain Hoadl} 55 
- zal anl* cr les iit ) ao 

The name of Md. B. ‘Ali al-Sawji, a patron of the author, 


is wee on the beginning of the fly-leaf within an illuminated 
circle : 


Lio), =I) oa alle) sy39 wibl. .Be¥) abe) iF 5S) pm ems 
clad AU Bee) cpm yt eck Uy Some wroledt| Shey CMe <6 poll , 
~ Bpidisy wich y 
Probably the author wrote this work for him. Written in 
minute and a very fine Ta‘liq. 


For another Kashj al-Haqa’iq see Br. Mus. Pers. es 
p. 450° II, and Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. Cat. No. 767. 


Beg. — Fadl clr cles! Dlx as (pe! ew url cent 
(RK. S. Lib.) 
253. 


* > 1 
apbie Sao~ ‘ 
A treatise in verse on astronomy, by Khayr-Allah? al- 
Muhandis of Lahore, composed in A-H. 1150 = a.p-. 1737, as 
mentioned in the following :— 


By L-aio Uel so aS alt 52% 3d 5 —4 
Sa) Ab) oar opt i, Bil po pte Co ip? 
Bets GS oie uy! pi sity, Oe 1 515% yo 
Written in fine Ta‘Iiq. Dated a.n. 1300 = a.p. 1882. 
Beg. :-— i585 Jo& sa ty g!_-o © DISS foro Wt 9 cS et? 
(Hf, Ahmad ‘Ali ae Lib., Rampore). 
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into 2 a“oa- mugaddamah, 15 @\a~e maqalah and a @eit* khatimat. 


en in a minute Ta‘liq within gold-ruled borders. Not 
ated, 


Beg. :-— ty oot cele y pom Sep 5 wy epl~ > y cases 
z! BJ, mneS me (olilies AF wl gy 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


XXI. 
ASTROLOGY. 
255. 
pln pb! 


A very valuable copy on astrology by ‘Ali Shih B. Md. who 
flourished in a.n. 690 = a.p. 1291. (See Dr. Ross and Mr. 
Browne, Cat., p. 88.) The author dedicated this work to his 
patron ‘Abd al-Baaql. 

For other copies see W. Pertsch, Berl. Lib. Cat. Pers. MSS., 
pp. 363, 367, and A.S.B. Government Coll. of Part. I, p 2.: No. 13 
has an incomplete copy noted wrongly to be in Arabic, and 
stated that the author was in the a.m. 1050 = a.p. 1690. 

ee copy mentioned by Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, 
p. 83. 

Written in a very good Nasta‘liq, at Constantinople.' 
Dated a.n. 1069 = a.v. 1658. 


Beg. :-— zt pres sigs 25 1) cs yfeuyT lS 5 oom 
(MahbGbyar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


256. 
else! pe! sd Pls 5. |b) 


A treatise on the principles of astrology, by Md. al-Husaynt 
called as ere! dane (7). 


i In Constantinople th 
Lib. containing 85,000 MSS. and books. 
old eopies and man 


















Khayr inat-al- As 
for fuller details SafarnG@mah-i-Shibli G), pp. 78-87). For geographi- 
cal information, sec 
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Khan, the father of the owner of the 
Dated a.H. 1290 = 4.p. 1873. 


Beg. :— ooesme sbaliyiiad!  slp~ cH! yer o,f wis 


roa - ame! Oh po d~!! estan 


(Hafiz Ahmad ‘Aly Khin Lib., Rampore.) 


Lib. Written in Ta‘liq. 


AXTIT. 
Falconry. 
257. 


Karger? acl jt 


An extremely valuable and extensive work on falconry, 


with their different diseases and their treatment, illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. | 


Author :—Sha ha 
Bolsaer or:—Shahin Beg Khan B. Tulghar Beg Khan 


Composed in the time of ai . ) a, 


The work is introduced by a scholarly preface. A full 
table of contents is given at the beginning of the work. This 


san abridgment of Shikarnamah-i-Nkhani gsilely del yee 
as the author states in the preface, fol. 5. : art 


Written in bold Indian Ta‘liq within golden borders. ‘Un- 
wan illuminated. Undated. | 


Beg. :— » as LES joys ee? fy hd (2 Com Slay SL jhels 
rte wean ag Ly fis 
End :— 5 <=! pte Gi)! oe 0 male 05 ot y 


(Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 
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259. 


olygS alley 
A treatise on falconry by an anonymous author. The 


work is divided into 20 chapters (4). Written in Ta‘liq. 
No date. ~ 


: i 
Beg. —qasip 5 35,5 wri yo cay ale, oy! ald a.m 
e" OT wort 9 Coil 3p 
(Sayyid Md. Lib., Lucknow.) 
AXITI. 
FARRIERY. 
260. 
yt! me) 


A treatise on farriery. Translated by the order of Himmat 
Khan ! (d. aw. 1092 = a.p-1681). 


Translator :-—Anand Ram, poctically called ‘ Mukhlis * *(d- 


A.H. 1164 = a.p. 1750). It is divided into 4 chapters ( Wt ), 
Written in Ta‘liq. Undated. 


as —_— — ws yl wi >s-0 cls ys wole due y= eT 
e' ty hae ye) OF Serre 
(R. 8. Lib.) . 
. | 261. 
| Selig Ah) 
A treatise on farriery without author's name. It is 


divided into a &eoke, 40 chapters (WL) anda aJl&. Written in 
‘Shikastah-Amtz Ta‘lrq. Dated a.m, 1085 = a.v, ae 


ble poe. Wee = 
Rie See 


a cas. 
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262. 
tol i» 


A treatise on the same subject, by Md. B. Mahmiid, com- 
posed in a.H. 767 = a.p. 1365 by the order of Muzaffar al-Din 


Baka. It is divided into 2 kinds Jl » wha! sme 55 (1) 
A ~ wT 5 Se 5, ( a ) -—.8) 5 ~subdivided into 40 chap- 
ters (wb) 
~ T 283 Ql 9 OF See} 5 OG (FP) 
Subdivided into 33 sections ( Ue). Written in Ta‘liq 
within gold-ruled borders. No date. 
Beg. :— cre ... 89 5 oh 5 Se cotly Wem Al oom} 
a Se GUE (9 SR , fulin y Wigtyy Sem 
(R. S. Lib.) 


sl so 


A treatise on pigeon-fiving. 
Author :-—Sayvid Md. 
. A copy of the same exists in the Sh. ‘U. Qadi ‘Ubayd-Allah 
library, Madras. 
Written in usual Ta‘liq. Undated. 
Beg. :— Aiwls iss ere whe eye  s)'fob 
(Ahl-i-Islim Lib., Madras.) 


The following interesting works are bound in one volume :— 


264. 
(1) A treatise on pigeon- ‘fying by Md. Wala Misavt. 
Written in Ta‘liq. 


Beg. :-— gol 2 1p hd gi AS cael Ly contin Sonn eee 
265. 
ac wiJ9o 
(2) A treatise on the importance of wealth by the same 
author. Written in Ta‘liq. 


Beg. :— gi sb 9 J GE = oa esl 5 jletin Oem 5) om 
or | 
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266. 
del E y 
(3) A versified treatise on cock-fighting, by the same 
author. 


Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.m, 1236 = a.p. 1820. 


Beg. :— cil pt tonT Jas est © cohity 1 gis 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
267.. 


acl 5 


A rare and interesting treatise on elephant taming. 

Author unknown. 

It is divided into 17 chapters. ( ). 

The follwing elephant drivers have left prescriptions for 
the treatment of ailments of elephants. 


pe La MM ow igh gunlel = cghe anes all ai 
gale - whe arti! - deme slo - deme ws - deme whe - WI tape 


- We oy) 
Written in Nasta‘liq. Undated. 


(Nizgim Lib., Hyderabad.) 


AXIV. 
ALCHEMY. 
268. 
Lib lee 
Otherwise known as asSle .caes. The work deals with 


hemvy and medicine. 
> Rohan -—Zayn al-‘Abidin al-Mashhadi B. Sayyid Taba- 


taba’, composed by the order of Sayyid Md. Rid& Khan 


Bahadur Muzaffar Jang, Na’ib Nizimat of Bengal (d. a.n. 1206 


= A.p. 1791). who was selected for the office of Chief Minister 
by the En; tab after the death of Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan (see O.B.D., 


. 271, and Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 315). 
x a"The sonia like bean Nransinied from Arabic. It is divided 


. > 


“i ‘ 
| ao 
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CCCXXXIV 
Written in elegant Nasta‘liq within golden borders. Dated 
A.H. 1220=a.p. 1805. 
Beg. :-— BP rh 9 ee? > HT wr Fe Ct > Up L~ 
(Khalil al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benaras.) 
269. 
ini.o)| ws laS 


An incomplete treatise on alchemy by Husayn al-Husaynit, 
known as AkAlati. The author says in the preface that he 
gave four names to this work and divided it into two sections 
(Fasls) and three parts (Aqsam) :— 

BAO (1) comet glee avo AF wiki BU he 1) CUS Gt opi! 
~ dain) ole (7) Wpasli y,) (rr) dado) cule (7) 


. Written in Naskh, undated. 
Beg. :-— ral ells 5 Sel 5 1) Col Oh os (old 5 Ou den 
| (‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


XXV. 
MEDICINE. 

270. 
peter bla! ay | 
A well-known treatise on materia medica, by ‘Alt B. al- 
- Husayn al-Ansfri, known as Haji Zayn al-Abidin (d a.1. 806 = 
. <a 1404). For fuller details see Ind. Office Lib. Cat. No, 2289. — 
| A note! in it by ge Qutb Shah (a.m. 1020-1035 = a.v. 
1611-1625). the fifth Sultan of Goleondah, shows that the MS. 


ft 
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is most valuable and of great historical interest. The auto- 
graphs of the king sufficiently prove the genuineness of the 
king's handwriting. 

Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


Beg. :— rl Oder Sem SOX} 
(Ma&téi Pershid, Lucknow.) 

cs B28 bly psal= (53 Bir! OTe: Oals 
Lats rat omar (go 5 las OSL aS gale 

cg eye fit ge pe ly p> Bats 
OA apt tes 8) —— eat eg 581678 gh a 

slies lear aartys ot) sleuks opm< wibls s¥..J (Sled) ase) aris 
gi vie ES ee el ai whe<y oe ra eh 


Another note by the same king ia on the MS. ents tied Diwin-t-Hafiz 
of O. FP. Library, Seanikinere), Vol. I, No. 153, p. 262.- 


eibelSt sts 30 Pe ltie) copme ferr aie Coole sle Ubty! gee wilt 
glorks seme ..'bl. =¥.e! tl) me obf jso.— 
T saw in the possession of Sayyid Mahmid of Merata very valuable 
and fine MS. entitled Kulliyati-& (Muharamad) Quli Qutb Shah (a. #. 989 
1020 = ap. 1581 1612), the fourth Sultan of Golcondah, with the follow- 
ing autograph note of the said Sultin Qutb Shah written on the firat fiy- 
leaf :— 
us** slay a phac shs}l ee ble a “wae i> Lf mele slas wlals 
aslo aslaeuliS ys oS plG a5, re 3] Wb ol seme ~,axrulle 
ene — div a yel| ——>> ao” bit 5! gu ils ened) we bau 
olT pou SibLo!) yo asi le las = cept ere | Ae) Cal) om asiet 
rl taakes oem wilbl. BY.) ye) la) dan!) aay - ste) > aly pe 
- pling Lore ula aUy eal, 
A note of the librarian *Abd-Allih Qutb Shib (a.m, 1035-1083 = a.n. 
1625-1672), the 6th Sult&n of Goleondah, is also written on the above-said 


eutcgrnee of BS Sth als — 


he Cee Sides siis obT y>4= 50 soe — bs a; ore (Jip<! 3 


ain auld By Kssepient ores oes Two are ble, and of the re- 
mad Qutb Shéh and the 


seal of Sultfin Mu 
ak Tare “Abdallah | BAe, ait pan or the brief accounts of the 
¢Descan. by Abdal Aziz (Urdu), 


wy %& P < : a 
4) $8 Sane eo a hi 
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A work on medical science, bv Ladhmal ( Uead ) B. 
Bahrimal ( U<s;,e ), composed at the request of his teacher Mir 


Abu’'l Fattah al Husayni, during the reign of Awrangzib 1068- 
1118 It is divided into a a<ak< and 38 chapters. 








The MS. is 311 years old) Written at Hyderabad in fine clear Naskh, 
within two gold-ruled columns, 

For fuller details sec O.B.D. p. 320, and Sprenger Cat. p. 632. Dr. 
Sprenger montions that he saw a splendid copy of the said Kulliyat in 
the 4.8.8. £16., but there is no autograph note in the MS. described by 
him. I searched for it, but IL regret to say that I havo not been able to 
trace that copy in the A.S.B. Lib, 


The owner wants to sell the former Kulliydadt (MS.) for Rs. 600. 

For other autograph notes of Md. Qutb Shah and his libraman Najaf 
Shah eee W. Pertsch, Berl. Lib. Cat. Nos. 389 (Rawdat al-Saf@) and 607 
(Zakhirah &¢ Khiwa@rem Shahi). = : 

The No. 35) has the following autograph :— . 


: “ 

wile yo lo.w)) Ane gy? — ii] lean’ a> ene aaa a Spe) core ala 
Colla) oae)) 255 - OO! Bay Cpls os? polnc af elalesty csllas 
ot ripe eo" cs? - sigs Leas afasys ty BLELBS Oeme Wlbl. 2¥,-I 
[ershe ) ooR@ Perr sie SL)! wlae, 
This MS. was also for some ars in the library of the celebrated 
Hafiz KRahmat Khan, chief of the Rohilas (d,. a... 1158 = a.p. 1774): seo 
for fuller details Pertach, Berl. Lib. Cat., pp. 393 394, dnd for Rahmat 


Khiin see O.8.D., p. 148. 
The No, 607 has the following note :— 


Celstt ) oso fere pi2sbs seme wihl., fou gle cixu 


From these autograph notes it may be inferred that the king Md. 
Qutb Shih was very fond of studying and collecting interesting | 
valuable MSS. and books. Mr. Stewart mentions in preface of the 
Tippti Sultan Library Catalogue that many MSS. and books carne from 

6G Sultin library, which con- 
in all the various branches 





















highly ornamented. I ha MSS. which origin 


| ve seen many 
to the Lib. of Tippi with the seals of Nugratjang » hide nan 
A. Wobhib, ete. Probably these persons were at to 
Sultin. (For a short detail of the libraries o 
published in the Aligarh Institute Gazette 
a pare of the royal library is 
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Written in bad Shikastah. Dated a.w. 1183—A.p. 1769. 
Beg. : gl - Hage Ahelf mekey af 1) gos ES 50 plas Sen 
(Rk. &. Lib.) 





272. 
oh Bpad , 5 cooley t)! ESS 
UI Byad 8 Solyyt)! 1955 
A work on medicine relating to the benefit of the marriage 
basea on the traditions and sayings of the learned physicians, 
by Safi al-Din Md. at-Tabib al-Gilant, composed a.H. 987 =a.p. 
£79, in the time of Sultan Md. Quli Qutb Shah (a. 988-1020 = 
A.D. 1580-1611). It is divided into a 4<52<, seven Blase and a 
Sel. 
i A An in minute Ta‘liq, within gold-ruled borders, Un- 
ated, 


AE = | 
Beg. —- rl sled) «i Ul gy Sa) — cel er) J PES eed whleasa. 
( R. S. Lib.) 


273. 


A medical work on eye diseases. This is the translation 
of the Arabic work of ‘Ali B. ‘Isa al-Kuhhal (d. at 350=a.p. 
961). Vide H. Kh., p. 266, Vol. Il, and Brock., Vol. I, p. 236. 
It is divided into 21 ,UsS_ Translator’s name is not mentioned 
in the MS. 

Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.w.1110=a.p 1698. 


a 
Beg. :— cava she >t QU) ore AF Sa lS ny. a age!) 


«Jt ,. Li 5 Snes! 
(R. S. Lib.) € rae = 


274. 
Laalé PYise& Fypdo 
A very old and valuable copy of the second volume of the 
famous Encyclo in of Medical Science, by Zain al-Din Abii 
Ibrihim Isma‘tl B. Ahmad B. Md. al-Husayni al-jurjini (d. aw. 
535=a.p. 1140). For details see nd. Office Lib. Cat. No. 2280. 
* From a note on the fly-leaf it appears that this MS. was 


presented in A,u. 1282 =A.p. 1865 to Nawwab Kalb ‘Alt Khan 
(d. AH. 1304=.p. 1886) of Rampore by Sadr al-Din B. Md. 


* 
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Nizam al-Din :-—wl® gyidJi y3.6 saait af 48 est cyly® faces 
wie) - Bs isao< wz. Headings are written in Kifi characters. 
Dated a.n. 560=a.p. 1164, 
Beg. :— wr O5t opts Chat cle! ome. a oes) 
(R. S. Lib.) 


275. 
aad mole] e)lwy 


A medical treatise on the principles of venesection, by 


Kamal al-Din Husayn Shirazi. 
Written in clear bold Ta‘liq. Dated a... 1179=a.p. 1765. 


Beg. -— =! re so we (syr* - wt tol » mnwes sh Pe 
' r 


(R. S. Lib.) writs 5 xaysT 
276. 
ey! dle 


A medical work on diseases. 
Author :—Habib- Allah B Nur al-Din Md. B. Habib-Allah 


al-Tuni. 
The work is divided into two Maqalah: The Ist Magfilah 


(section) treats of Patholo and the 2nd sig Se (section) 
treats of diseases contrac externally :— 
tN Be galtns seme) Cepase AF candi ol_ Usite Jt allie © 
- ebipae wo 5f F) laye3 woreh 9 
The date of the co following of the works: = AHL. 1221=a.p. 
1806, mencrding Shs wing chronogram | Ae 
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277. 


A work on medicine, by Abd-Allah B. Hanzalah of Damtir 
( ¢so-*<> ), composed in a.H. 1234=—a.p. 1818 and dedicated to 


Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali Khan of Rampore (d. a.a. 1256=a-p. 
1840). It is divided into some Fusal and Magalat. 
Written in Ta‘liq. ' 
Beg. :—.% -lme ji daS 5< Om ... wysollel! UG al dex} 
ww wt! Ayano CSihe » oSb site af Ob ple yo US ala, 
E! BAS Basqhoc x10) wlalae 5) datyo 0b spine 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 


278. 
lal) cei. IS polls 


A pharmacopea, in which compound medicaments are 
described in alphabetical order by Md. Bakhsh (Ni‘mat-Allaht), 
composed in a.H. 1224—a p. 1809 and dedicated to his spiritual 
enuide Shah Savyid Karimat ‘Ali BR. Sayvid Amanat ‘All. 

Written in Ta'‘liq. 


b sos cs Vp as ly aligs me) ay. J~ Suey a= wate 
ale Wy wn~_polic &)! mes? 3 
(R. S. Lib.) 


279. 
IS)! v2ly3 


A manual of medicine by Mahmud B. ‘Abd-Allah (7). The 
copy has been compared with the author's copy. 
Written in Nasta‘liq. Dated a.m. 973=a.p. 1565. 


(‘Alt Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


280. 


) | sys ~y d= s.=0 j 7 
__A collection of medical works, by Mitr ‘Alt Akbar B. Mir 
; adhi B. Mir Sayyed. The work is divided into a 4<o4< and 
p+, ee) | ; | 


@ 
= 





ceexl Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Written in smallclear Ta‘liq. Dated Fasli 1117 =a.p. 1712 
=a.H. 1124). 
Beg. :— ... Jib: Ys S52 al pt peels 5 U0 5 Oem 5} Om 
z= wiles? 55 wly 5 dare aby els=! yo taoke 
(R. 5. Lib.) 


281. 
mdz defers oe | 


nae Persian Glossary upon the work of Diescoridi’s Materia 
Medica. 

The author says in the MS. that this work has been trans- 
lated into Arabic from Greek. 

For Arabic work see Br. Mus. Suppl. No. 785; Ibn Abt 
Usaybaah, Vol. Il, p.46; Fikrist, p. 293, and H. Kh., Val. V, 

; 75. 

This Glossary contains Persian, Arabic, Hindi, Greek and 
Kashtilaé words and botanical and zoological terms with illus- 
trations. 

It is divided into six chapters. 

Written in good Ta‘liq, undated but old. 


(Nizgim Lib., Hyderabad.) 


. 282. 
alas! gilie 
A collection of medical works from authentic works on 
medicine, by ‘Ali Afdal Tabib B. Md. Amin Qazvini who com- 
posed it for his brother Ghivash al Din ‘Ali. It is divided into 
a axdl 30 catic, anda sella. Transcribed by ‘Ali Hyder Khan 


al-Guwalivar in the 45th ie of Shs: “Alavi’s reign. A 
Written in usual Ta’ q- OC ee 


‘ h. 
we Ss 
=: a y — , Sa 4 
s Ri mo - at 
Ease! a 
a af 
Lge * D 
eS, 
> Sm _ + 8 
p ¥ 
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ain ' (d. aw. 1036=a.n. 1626), the prime minister of Akbar the 
Great; at the end of the MS., it appears that this interest- 
ing MS. was presented* by the Emperor Akbar® to Bayram 








| Another autograph note by the same Khinkbinfin explaining the 
manner of taking omens from the Qu'rdn is on the last fol. of a Qur’iin, 
which is in the A.S.B. Govt. collection, part LI, No. 1; see J.A.8S.B., Feb. 
1910, p» xxix. (This splendid copy of the Qur'’fin formerly belonged to 
his library. The Khankhinin had a big snd very valuable library at 
Ahmadabad. containing many valuable, rare works and « good and 
learned staff was attached to it. Mull ‘Abd al Salam of Bahr® ich, 
Shaja* Mull Md. Husayn, Mir Biiqi Mawaré’ al-Nahri and Miyain 
Fahim were superintendents and Talseildirs of the Imp library. Mulli 


Muhammad Amin Khuraisani, a gilder of MSS. ( 346 UL | and inventor 


( &=»s< ) of Abri paper, was in the library on a salary of Re 4,000 a 


month. Mushfiq, Maidhi. Bahbid, Miyain Nadim (brother of Fahim), 
Mull& Md. Amin were gilders and embellishers of MSS., and one of the 


famous calligraphers was Mull& ‘Abd al-Rahim ‘Ambaringalam wr pe 
ait in the library. Many learned men used to come for study and self- 


improvement in the library. For Khinkhinin’s life and lbrary see 
Ma’aithir-i-Rahimi of «Abd al Biqi Nah&wandi (MS. copy A.S.B. Lib, No. 
D268, leaf 480), Maqalal-Shibli [Urdi), pp. 135-152, al-Nadwah 1909, No. 2. 
p 13, and Darbar Akbari, pp. 567-655). 

2*Abd al-Qiadir Badaé’Gni also was presented with a copy of the 
Anwiir al-Mishkat. 

8 The Emperor Akbar took much delight in the collection of MSS. for 
his library. Some of the MSS. in the royal library were kept in the 
haram and the rest_in the outer apariments. He mado several provisions 
for the good management of his library, and the MSS. were classed under 
sciences and histories, (See Gladwin, pp. 84, 85; and Darbar Akbars, 
p. 114. The Emperor acquired a library belonging to I*timid Khan 
Guajréti during the conquest of Gujrit. It contained many rare, unique 
and fine MSS. and books which were transferred in the royal library. 
Tarikh Bada’ ini, Elliot V, p. 519, Tarikh Akbari, MS. copy in A.S.B. Lib., 
leaf 58, Darbar Akbari, pp. 38 and 337). The Emperor Akbar collected an 
enormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to which P giyg ome 
no parallel then existed or ever has existed in the world. All the books 
were MSS. Akbar cared nothing for printed volumes. When the inventory 
















one time the su 
A.S.B., leaf 4 
brother of Abu'l 


intendent of the library («ce 
and Darbar Akbari, p. 755) 














ecexlii Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengat. 
Khan !' (d. a.f. 985 = a.p. 1577) :-— 


pethe csolty GE SS 3) Slbine CUS Got - Ue Ue iy 
it opt JR> slnielS Bell) olbl. (cllbe yt WIS oy UblGe 

~ army)! Sac 2a Wy oan!) - Wy Corda re am 
Written in excellent and distinct Ta‘liq, illuminated 
frontispiece. Undated. - 


Beg. weer L 9 SS) as aiss S) 5 - pills @&) pSinolit 
*- 


Sids +9 
. 7% (Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) int 


XXVII, 


* GEOMANCY. 
a 


lo! oe!s? 


A work on geomancy ( A») ) by Hida&yat-AllAh, composed 
in A.H. LOOL=—a.p. 1592. 


Written in bold Nasta‘liq- 
Beg. — = ail coles! 50 ifs ple wr! 4F stl al) Sau) wiles 


(Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 





astrology and music; the second, philology. philosophy, sufism, astro- 
nomy and geometry : and the third, cormmmentaries, traditions, thoolo 
and law. There were 1)! copies of the eae Nal Daman in Fav 
collection (see Tarikkh Bada&’Gni, Elliot V. p. 548, Darbar ‘4kbart 
368) and Blochmann, 4’in Akbari, Vol. I. p. 491. The library has 
Porsian MSS. in and Leb richly Uluminated by ominent artists. 
Fashion jis said to have cost Akbar about 
Re 40.000. It is now at Fao (cee eres Miniature eines and 
aeons of India, Seay and Turk . Vol. I, aoe ° 
also a large fragment a = | wr 
ghernctern, GP Laie ce 
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XXVIIT. 3 
Mvosic. 
285. 
wile} So! 


A work on Indian music, by Ghulam Rid& B. Md. Panah of 
Lucknow, composed in the time of Nawwab Asaf al-Dawlah (4.5 
1188-1212=—a.p. 1774-1797: see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. pp. 311", 
410b, and 961.) 


Written in a good Ta‘liq, dated a.m. 1280 =A.D. 1863. 
Beg. :-— whisry Ariw wy th 5< a «0 5 p28) ds aim: cle) » toes 
7 ai ly) ame 
(R. 5. Lib.) € 
286. 
A treatise on Indian music, by Faqir-AllAh, composed A.H. 


1063=a.p. 1652. A copy of this work, entitled  |3)> Sry, 


without the author's name, is mentioned in Bodl. Lib. Cat. 
No. 1847. Written in coarse Indian Ta'‘liq. 


Beg. — 2! mom 35! as o~ 1) csp FmyT_»< cprlarw cw sf 
(R. 8S. Lib.) 


287. 


sts ai: » Hly 
A short treatise on music, by Ghulam Md. of Wahtdpur. 
It is divided into four chapters and some Fasls. 
Written in Shikastah, undated. 


Beg. :— z Ls pF alSyo wy ode 
(R. 5S. Lib.) 


288. - 
wilsJNI owelite 


A treatise on music, by ‘Abd al-Qadir B. Ghaybi al-Hafiz 
aikcuceent c. A.H. 830 ep. 1426). fomene to Bodl. Lib. 
Cat, No. 1843 it is an abridgment of Jam -Lthain by the 
same author. — | : i 


i ae a 








ceexliv Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Two copies are mentioned in the Bodl. Lib. Cat. Nos. 1843- 


isd4. For another copy see Leyden Lib. Cat., Vol. III, 
No. 1426. 


Written in a good Ta'‘liq, old copy, undated. 
Beg. —z" ~ lead) 5s wl) — kb re | em) us| al dex) 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXTX. 
RHETORIC. 
289. 


$\ync)| jax 4 


A treatise on the arts of poetry and rhetoric, by Ghulam 
Husayn Khan, poetically called “ Jawhar,” ! who was in the 
vear A.H. 1238=a.p. 1822 in Hyderabad. 

Written in Ta‘liq. 


Beg. :— zits cis Gato ce 
(M. ‘Abd al-Bari Lib. Firangi Mahall,® Lucknow.) 


eT: es sh 


A treatise on rhetoric, by Gul Md., composed in the time 
of Shah ‘Alam (a. 1253-1274 = a.p. 1837-1860) as he states 


in the preface :— 
patie) bites ee pile le ates a>  e 


<canely 5 Bic gala Reese 51 Looe gilt AEO | ~~ 
The name of the anthor appears in the following recat — 


3? ws 3! les pry Remade: pe see 
ty! 90 palin 5 Loe fe Paced as oe ; 
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The work is divided into 13 Shumurdah (Boye). 
Written in eit neaee Not dated. 


“ Beg. :— aes - gif pylae wlists 22, , eo ai} > wiaals_,» 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


x: 
Ripples. 
. 291. 
lene yo elles 


The following two treatises on riddles by Shihab al-Din B. 
Nizim al-Hagqiri(?). 

Written diagonally in four columns in Shikastah, undated. 

(2) A commentary upon a treatise of riddles by Shah ‘AIL 

Commentator :—Hiashim Beg PB. Halwajt Beg Jantoli. 

Written in a clear Naskh, undated. 


Beg. :—a02 15 (Sau (2s) ,3 eo! fee oltre Jil 5 cc! 
(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


292, 
wool. oe ©) yan 


A complete glossary of the famous treatise on logogriphs 
of Mir Husayn B. Md. al-Husayni (d. a.n, 904=.a.p. 1498). 
See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 650, for Md. al-Husaynt. 
: Commentator :—Md. B. ‘Alt al-Yundaki, as Haj. Khal. in 


Vol. ae p- 639, says t— gle Ut desu) mo Tue Lad} Am 3% com> 
~ te tesalt ove ht ot o'bl) o)) watt 5 St5i,2)! 


The commentator composed the commentary at the request’ 
of ‘sortie: of his friends and dedicated it to Sultan Abu'l Ghazi 
Abd al-* Aziz Bahadur ban as the author states in the pre- . 






face:— | 
oe o as bas 2 gftoath oy ow deme git oe) wide) oval a es 
ps dens SY oy gy Sune > Sie macs ie og ano Aane: ee 
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dallbe aS bey willy ro cited Ht Cgtoe aF 55) Quoc Ube Hl (ge 
* = RRO us* cl) 9 allio dey! oa %y~ Dios) shtic aSley ey! 
See Messrs. Ross and Browne's Catalogue, p. 150. 
It seems that the MS. was written ip the author’s life-time, 
Written in old minute Ta‘liq. Text written with rubrica- 
tions. 


Beg. :— a (Shei silos agi} cred 5 are-5 Lori 5) ow 


5 » olds 
298. ao ae 


cinaye 


A commentary upon the versified treatise on logogriphs of 
Mir Husayn of Nishapir (d_a.nt 904=—a.D. 1498). 

Commentator -—Khwaj al-Balkhi, © poetically called 
“Nami.” See H. Kh., Vol. V, p. 639. ; 

Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.n. 1267 =a.p. 1850. 

Scribe :—‘Abd al-Rahman of Rampore. 

The MS is ia of clerical mistakes. 


Beg. :— tyre (31d Gaaka _ lane af ly gglelf o.oan< G oon 
asdii 5! 
(R. S. Lib.) 
XE XI. 
PHRILOLOGY. 
294. 


3) slew)! r| 
A very modern but interesting dictionary of such Arabio and 
Persian words which have no dots, e.g. =| - +>! - Ul ete., 
explained in Persian, by Ahmad Husayn, composed in a.n. - 1821. | 
Written in Ta‘liq. Dated wpe Ladera 1903. ther 


autograph co of t -semie, 18_y 
Lib. I met ¢ A 
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_ It was compiled by ‘Abd al-Kartm B. Qadt Rajan of 
Himyarpir, and not by Ahmad Khan as wrongly mentioned in 
the Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1405 (by Dr. Ethé): composed mM a-n. 
JUS—=—a.pD. 1589 at the desire of Ahmad Khan B. Shir Khan 
Turkamdén, and not ‘Abd al-Karim B. QadiI Rajan as mentioned 
in the Bodl. Lib. Cat. 


The date of composition (998 a.mz.=1589 a.p.) appears 
from the following verses :— 


pled me Ht 9 ag) yg Oy) Jl yo 


Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1224=a.p. 1809. 
Scribe :—Abd al-Ghani of Shahjahanabad. 


Beg.:— - =" ty oh} cskok 2F ly golSio pe cw lafs _ pls 
(R. 5. Lib.) 


296. 


(r= Oe 

A well-known comprehensive dictionary of words and 
idioms used by ancient and modern Persian poets. Compiled 
after 20 vears’ labour, by Munshi LalAé Rai Tik Chand, with 
the Takhallus *‘ Bahar”? of Delhi. ‘The work is not rare, but 
derives an interest from the fact that the valuable marginal] 
notes were written by Siraj al-Din ‘Ali Khan ** Arei”’! (d. an. 
1169 =a.p. 1755) himself in the space of a year. 

Transcribed from the author's copy. 

Scribe :—Shanker Lal, clear Nasta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1154= 
A.D. L741. 


Bec. Fell 1) BOL! 0 cpntline 5 url 
(All Husayn Lib., Lucknow.) 


i SirAjal-Din *Ali-Khitn Aref, a well-known Persian and Hindustani 
. a nophew of _the famous saint Nagir al-Din Chiraigh-i-Delhi. For 
lifo see sarv-t-Acad, p. 143. For another autograph of Ar:i is written 
on Kalimat al-shu‘'ara’, by *Abd-Allah Khin Zak/mi, which is preserved 
in the Nigam Lib., Hyderabad. The Kalimat al-Shu‘ara’ formerly be- 
longed to the Lib. of Siraj al-Din “Ali Kh&n Are. G : 
Tam informed that another autograph copy entitled Majma‘al-Naf'te 


lil eee composed by him is in the 0.P. Lib. (Bankipore). 
‘There is another copy of the Majma‘al-Nafatia [_,\; «-<] in 

the Govt. collection A.S.B. which is not entered in the Catalogue. 

Sy 2 oF 
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297. 


A Persian dictionary, explaining the difficult words used in 
the ose*slo wlele wles and in the poems of other distinguished 
Persian poets, compiled by the order of Amir Sayyid Mahmiad, 
known as Shaykh Mubarak ( Sse) al-Nirani(?). Arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

Written in Ta‘liq. Dated Dewgarh a.n. 1166=a-p. 1752. 


Beg. —  wome 3 plan pbb whl -a.= aF esclheo 52953 ,o1,o 
gl = Gp XS 
(Ahmad-Allih Lib., Muridabad.) ral pa ol 


: 298. 
my 2 ys Ale) 


An autograph treatise on the Persian words naturalised 
in the Arabic tongue. 

Author :—Abd al-Jalil Rilgramt! (d. a.w. 1138 = a.n. 
1725). For author's life see Ma’athir al-Kiram of Mir Ghulam 
‘All Azad, pp. 257-276, who was the son of the author's daughter. 





' Bilgrim is known as the birthplace of many literary men. and it 
was a well-known seat of learning. Formerly there were many valnable 
libraries but they are now lost. The same author ‘Abd al-Jnlil had a 
very nice library and many autograph copies were in it. He was also a 


Seat So aay ances aes ee rane 
ty US yp! SS) 95) AROSE wlatle GIL £05 0 cesbe Sls Cur 
BS eld bay sles 2) 5 O Bapei ablac y -dle} a9 Silo cum 
ere) Vs Se) 5 OS Ge Cet cules Giles BS i141 5 ait 
BHD Crt! Soyel y Shope) yeG sph Syle cmos oy) Cold bak, af 

Shih Tayyib Bilgrimi (d. a.w. 1152 = a.p. 1739) had also a big 


library —= 238 Ifo bei GA, BS 3 gerbe SS iS, winger Si 
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~ .. . : __ : - — . -* en a ; a". | 4% ' a ° ~ - t oe a. ie. 

Mir Sayyid Mubfrak ‘All Bilgrimi (d. a.m. 1115=a.p, 1703) also | 
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Written in Nasta‘liq. 


J 
Beg. :—<z | = Sarde Ty? yo yan bla); aye aw Le - a aoa 
(‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


299. 
cst 353 


A dictionary of Arabic words, with Persian and Hindi 
equivalents by Adud al-Din Md. B. Shay’ kh Hamid of Amriihah. 
It is divided into 15 chapters and subdivided into many Fagls. 

Written in clear Ta‘liq. Undated. 


Beg. — he Sls) iat w= SS oo. hen) ale cs™ I bot ado! 


al uj lac 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


; 300. 


ghd «* 


A metrical Arabic and Persian vocabulary, by an anony- 
mous author. 


Written in Ta‘liq. 
Beg.:— ets pBiys we et Sp UT MHI s 65 55 105 5% 





(R. S. Lib.) 
301. 
ie A Bervtan. dictionary, explaining the Persian > 


Fs 
ati Uap ‘Anbar Shah Sxaraples. Arranged alphabe cally. sel 


ally reall ean re tl . ah 
e123" For his 
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XXXII. 
GRAMMAR. 


302. 


An excellent Gisthitier containing a full explanation of all 
the parts of speech, etc., etc. 


Author :—Mir Husayn Dist (of Sanbhal) B. Mir Abi Talib 
Danishmand. 


The date of composition as appears from the chronogram 
pob eu™ and les ly is acw. 1173 = a.p. 1759 as given in the 
live live 


MS. in fol. 3°. For another copy see Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. in the Lib. of the Calcutta Madrasah, p. 104. 
Written in Ta‘liq, dated aww. 1251 = ap. 1835. 


Beg. -— gh! Gam wiorie Se af |) ties -bay -L~ 
(R. S. Lib.) 


XXNXNITI. 
303. 


A treatise on the conjugation of the regular Arabic verbs, 
containing paradigms of ail these tenses a ie Hea aan: / 
introduction and detailed Saher Ly pag eal 1 Md. — 
Wali-Allah B. Sayyed Ahmad ‘Alt ‘arrukbaba: 5 








in aa. 1216 = ob. 1801. For sa Oioe and his ‘another work | ee 
kh-i eats weed ( obT ees wo and Br. Mus. 


f ie = | : a 0 ; = 
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a: > ee Dos Je 
foe a ety e éFa nwt 
| > -Frs a ae ee Fy g - - Te > i. P 
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XXXITTI. 
PROSODY. 
304. 


An autograph ' treatise on prosody. 

Author :—‘Ata-Allah al-Husayni,?> (d. a... 926 = A.D. 
1519), author of Rawdat al- Ahbab. The Rawdat al-Ahbab 
was compiled at the request of Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’t® (d. a.n. 
905 = a.p. 1500). 

Written in fine Nasta‘liq. Dated a.m. 925 = a.p. 1519. 


Beg. :-— #' wlesico fil ae pael as ty ggmle u~Lbe url 
(‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


xm XIV. 
LITERATURE, ETC. 
305. , 


' Lsy Sell: ar) ‘ 


State papers, documents and letters written in *Alamgir's 
name, by Qabil Khan (d. a.m. LO72=<a.p. 1661) and collected 
by Sadiq Sirhindt* (d. a.w. 1129 = a.p. 1716). For details see 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 399, and India Office Inb. Cat. No. 371. 





: | Another autograph on, entitled RisGlah fi *Iim *U-+ril al-Hadith is ‘ 
preserved in the A.S. B. See Govt. collection, part II. p. 2. No. 25; | 


J.AS.B , Feb, 1910, Vol. VI p. xxix.) 
2 For “Atah-Allih’s life see Ha'bib’ al-Siyar, Vol. U1. part Itt, 
pp. 336 and 318, and Gr. Musa. Persian Cat., p, 147°. 

- & Mir *Ali Shir was a celebrated literateur. He had a very big and 
valuable library. In a.m. $04 = ap. 1491 he appointed Khwandamir, 
author of Rawdat al-Sa/@, superintendent of his library, where he compiled 
Khuldrat aL Akhbar as he says :— 


esi Spo 3! ple 5 Bake alli igloo gh cree He 9 Oe! Jie »3 6 

~ Oy? Spey rySsUT Bene HISLUF 5s 29) La! 5 ra wir etic af 
wt 9 - Sopey? Uae > Sey UT Keller y hare clare owt el 
wd faa aut wm les tee oly ose Boy | 1 
‘ar A.S.B.), fol. 15, Elliot Bibl: i: ee. 
, haa (a we’ Saal Sultan An 8 
fin a Shir M nes Zayn eas Re ky 


ty 370. 
ei ‘Aug. “bid, pe ies bb Re 
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It appears from a marginal note at the end that this copy 
was corrected and collected by the author himself :— 


ty ma @o lay 52,5 ors os) ablhe 5.5 wAicw oT b Js! 3 
Bits) Sy 


Written in fine Ta‘liq. The first two pages are written 
within gold lines. Illuminated frontispiece. 


Scribe :-—Khwajah Md. Mukhbt&ér B. Khwajah Muhammad 
Salih al-Ghuri al-Hanafi. Dated a.n. 1120 = a.p. 1708. 
Beg. — cians ty ert ore ure 2 > - astm pole & fos 


e ~_}} jp ase a 
(R. 8. Lib.) 4 a = (is 


306. 
jo! uls;! 
An extensive commentary upon J/‘jazkhusravi ( jie! 
p>), a well-known work of (<ssles 5,5 (d. a.nw 725 = A.D. 


1324) on InshA by Khayaéli Rim, composed at the request of 


M. Ihsin-Ullah Mumtaz according to the following chronogram 
A.H. 1253=a.p. 1837 :-— Z 


irre 


in the time of Md. ‘Ali Shah, king of Oudh (4.8. 1252-1258= 


a.D. 1810-1842). The work is divided into five sections called 
Farhang. 


Written in usual Taliq. Some folls. at the beginning of 
the preface are wanting. 


Beg. :-—_ 2 cx!) 8 al) Dis SUR) be 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


y ‘Anbar Shah Khan of Ramp fenoe 
fer = eo “1821 Lie sees as 


oe PORT . . 
re she ot 7 oF 


= A al > ) >a gle am . * 
- —_ ” 


mt 
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Two copies of this work, one of which is an autograph, are 
preserved in the Nawaépara Lib. at Muraidabaéd. 
Written in Shikastah. Dated a.nw. 1233 = a.pv 1817. 


Beg. — rl - £502 wll as ww b= cry 
(R. 8. Lib.) 
308. 


Ae 

A work on epistolography by ‘Anbar Shah Khan (d. c. 
A.H. 1238=.4.p. 1822). It is divided into 5 ( 2s ). This 
copy Was written by the author himself as mentioned at the 
Enid <—-thew wl Ble pro usolee!) peor wlacal! J 5oa< gsolad 5) = 
Sse | Fre 

Written in Shikastah. 

Beg. :-— 2 Go > ws ys Wey os lait 
(R. S. Lib.) 


A work on epistolography by Anand Ram‘ MukAlis"' (d. an. 
1164=a.p. 1750). The work is divided into 4 (use). For 
authorand his other works see Br. Mus. Per. Cat., p. 997°. 

Written in Ta'liq. Dated a.n. 1260 = a.p. 1844. 

Beg. :— at Jad gt palin 5 som wl-dee CAryT Sy ©) om 

(R. 5S. Lib.) 


310. 


my! By Fe 
A work on Persian literature, by Mir Ghulim ‘Alt Azad 
Bilgramt (d. a.m. 1200 = a.p. 1785). Composed in a.m L177 
=apb. 18t0. Compare Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p_9738*. 
Written in good Nasta'liq. Dated a.m. 1220 = a.p. 1805. 
Beg. i— gl re ¥ foyla af gre, Srlin cis alae a<T »~ 
-(M. ‘Ali _ Htusayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


\ For Anand Rém and his another work see mukhlis No. 260, 
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JSF 


Collections of Persian, Arabic, Turki and Bha&ka literature 
by Sayyid Md. Bilgrami (d. a.m. 1185=—a.p, 1771). For an- 


thor's life see Yad-i-Bayda and Khizanah-i- Amirah. 
Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta'liq. Autograph copy. 


Beg. :-— 
(M. -Ali Husayn Lib,, Hyderabad.) 


312. 
adr)! Sl 
Letters and other compositions, by Md. Amin al-Wiqari- 
at Tibsi(?). It is divided into 12 ( ye } as follow :— 
widytiec () wT JG1 , wlaveb ct yo CP) Lyelus 52> (1) 
mie po (9) eanil&o p90 (0) wlelaslky olwiay (ff) wlame > . 
aniiSc (9) Cusine (4) lacs ype y ie caitiys (v) riko 
Bia CoS yy AF led, (1-) Boe 2idis ob eto wh) y aF Gal » 
~pe0T =51,B chiss (167) Gptaoe Wilke (11) 508 


Written in usual Ta‘liq. 
Beg. :-— jag or whyo ele VAS ¥ as Spas wees 


* 


(R. S. Lib.) 
313. 


Written by the well-known calligrapher ‘Abdal- Rashid 
: » Jahan’s gti transcribed from the copy. 
ri ey ty Bari Re oa * Aa bid D 

in a.w. 1081 = av. 1670, A Pe pe pclae lowing 
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written by the famous calligrapher Mir ‘Imad (d. a.m 1024 = 
A.D. 1615; see for his life No. 104, footnote) which was trans- 
cribed from the author's copy as mentioned in the following 
note at the end :— . 


cs? eel 2 Abe celal AU) 52e ite!) eats ayy &S—i| (5% 5 

_Jbais) > a6 ot <a co AS l¢i~ s wre y pepe hal Shes c= ow se yaw 
(pine oS lie) wlae, 7 pie 2 syle. ae ree Pe bilws Jf we tle! 
a); ala ce a8 pile 5 a ye Pr as igi us™!y) 99 is; di hee 














eh p= yas ly 8 pe & Se! gyi — aiiblo , Sle 
Sh is)'Fo x? ape Jeta< slee p< whe 5 i) clint BS J,oic am) 3 
< ope 


Some mischievous hand has erased the words after Jp. 


First two pages are written within gold lines. ‘Unwan illumin- 
ated. Gold-ruled borders. 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


31. 
ye ty 


A wor’ cn ornate prose, by Sil Chand, poetically called 
* Tamiz’’ [ ‘4 }. Composed at the request of his brother Lala 


Gulzir Sil with the takhallus “ Gulzar’’ [ 38 ] in avn. 1249= 
a.p. 833. The title is a chronogram for a.n. 1248 = a.p. 1832. 
qt is divided into two chapters :-— 


goin auvlaec wit! < j= pee das) alt . &Sailasls wh Js! 
~ rot> 52) Gk ole YET STL AF chaleo » cesime po 
Written in elegant Neem Shikastah. Dated aw. 1249 = 
a.p. 1833. The author was very well skilled in writing fine 


ool at I have seen a good many Muragqa‘ [ @,<) of his 
hand in Lucknow during my tour. 


Beg. : —-1 LM 5 sR 1) 5 Bh) 520) Cole SEES Bl fois 
(R. S. Lib.) 
, . _ PROVERBS. : 
Dry, Sx } 315. 
a2 ‘: Care —le: 
ollectio verbs by Md. 
work is divided 
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Two copies of the work entitled Jami'al-Tamthil [ Sss0U) a<t= ] 
are mentioned in the Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 773, and Ind. Off. 
Inb. Cat. No. 2209. ‘The beginning of the MS. given by Dr. 
Rieu does not tally with the present MS. 

Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Beg. — ht wid aF = Sle dU c ae eelS pls, a2! yay hjle 


(R. s. Lib.) 








NOVEMBER, 10918. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th November, 1915, at 9-15 Pp or. 


; H. G. Graves, Esqa.. A.R.S.M., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. H. C. Das Gupta, Rev. E. Francotte, 
S.J., The Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S., Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


4 The minutes of the August meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 
Sixtyv-three presentations were announced. : 


The General Secretary reported that Dr. H. M. Crake and 
the Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath Roy had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentleman was elected ordinary member during the recess in 





accordance with Rule 7 :— *, 
Prince Victor N. Narayan of Cooch Behar. ) 
The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 


38, the names of Babu Vereshwar Bhattacharjee of Navadipa ae 
and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haqte of Lahore had been posted as 
defaulting members since the last meeting, and their names 
have now been removed from the member list. | 


~The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned we 
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* meeting of the Medical Section this month. 

Sere dollonieg papers were read :— “oh ; 
Y eae Diaries, Part I11,—By J.T. Raxxr. | at. 
bay This xtc will ‘be Oe Sasi in a subsequent number of 
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4. Review of Progress in our Knowledge of Oriental Diptera 
during the last two decades —By FE. Brenerrt. 


[Read at the Fifth Meeting of the Indian Science Congress. | 


The publication of Van der Wulp’s Catalogue of the Diptern 
of South Asia in 1896 marked an epoch in our knowledge of 
oriental diptera, since which our progress can be measured 
from time to time. Seven years ago I offered an abbreviated 
resume of what had been done up to that date,' and the 
present article is an attempt to recapitulate more fully and 
bring the information as nearly up to date as possible. 

Numerous valuable papers treating of oriental dipters 
have appeared during the last twenty yvears and notice may be 
made of the followmg without any intention of undervaluing 
those that may, from oversight. be omitted. 

Dr. Annandale has described a very interesting and ex- 
ceedingly minute insect Rhynchomicropteron and several new 
species of biting moth-flies (Phlebotomus) from India and 
Cevilon as well as a new genus in Psychodinae, which he has 
déne me the honour to name after me, Bruneltia. Mr. E. BE. 
Austen, of the British Museum, has written two papers on the 
connection between big game in Africa, tsetse flies and sleeping 
sickness, which are of consummate interest in spite of these 
Hies not occurring in the East. Father Assmuth contributes 
to our knowledge of the Termitophilous Phoridae. Dr. Alcock’s 
* Entomology for Medical Officers’ is one of the best works of its 
nature. Prof Bezzi in two *‘ centuries" of Philippine Diptera * 
introduces several new species and recognises many of those of 
the older authors. He has also monographed the Indian 
species of 7'rypetidae or fruit flies in the Memoirs of the Indian 
Museum IIT; and -furnished an important second article on 
them in the Bull. Ent. Res., and he has also written up the 
Leptidae and Empidae of Formosa in three papers. 

Dr. de Meijere, principally in the Dutch Tijd. voor Entom., 
gives us eleven very valuable and carefully compiled papers 
chiefly on Javan diptera, but including a good number of 
species from New Guinea, Sumatra, and a small adjoining 
island Simalur, and occasionally from other parts. His con- 
cise descriptions total several hundred, and many of the older 
authors’ species are redescribed, the plates accompanying the 
text being excellent. One of his papers revises the Sepsinae, 
and another in conjunction with Dr. Becker treats of the 
Chloropinae of Java. Mr. F. W. Edwards, in some Pew 

apers on Culicidas, renders yeoman service in reducing & 
arge number of alleged species in this family to synonymy 
and also contributes a few pages of valuable synonymy in 








1 Jour. Asiat. So, Beng. VI. 135 (1910). _ | 
2 notions in Phil. Jour, Science, VIEL, 305 (101 
i | rn te 4s i “ >, * 
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other groups of Nemocera.' Mr. A. D. Imms, Forest Zoologist. 
supporte the affinity of the Corethrinae with the Culicinae and 
Insists, as all systematic entomologists have done, that they 
form » single family. Major James supplies a new arrangement 
of Indian Anophelinae and Dr. Enderlein and Prof. Hermann 
have separately contributed to our knowledge of the Asilidae. 

Prof. Kertesz has worked out the species of Sapromyza 
found in Formosa, New Guinea and Ternate, also describing 
three new Syrphids. He has monographed the genus Hvaza, 
(Stratiomyidae), ond revised the Pipunculidae of South Asia 
and New Guinea besides describing a certain number of new 
species in various families.* Prof. Kieffer in his work on the 
Cecidomyidae, notes all the oriental species.* 

Messrs. Lefroy and Howlett are responsible for a very 
bulky popular book entitled ‘‘ Indian Insect Life™ liberally 
illustrated with figures and coloured plates. 

The chief work by Dr. Leicester has apparently been over- 
looked by many, even by those specialising in mosquitoes 
This is a voluminous treatise on the culicidae of the Malay 
States* in which all the known species are very minutely des- 
cribed. Miss Ludlow has supplied various short papers on 
Philippine Mosquitoes.° 

Mr. Mitter gives us the life-histories of two blood-sucking 
museids, Haematohia sanguisugens, Aust. and Bdellolarynx san- 
quinolentus, Aust., and notes the occurrence at Kasauli and 
breeding place of an allied blood-sucking muscid, Stygeromyta 
maculosa, Ausb. 

Captains Patton and Cragg have issued an excellent text- 
book on Medical Entomology and have studied the life-history 
of Philaematomyia insignis, Aust: and note some haematopha- 
gous species, also giving descriptions of two new species of 
Musea, and one of Philaematomyia. Mr. C. Paiva, of the Indian 
Museum, supplies some interesting notes on dedeomyta squammi- 
penna, Arrib. and on the larva of Toxrorhynchites immisericors, 
Walk.. one of the largest and most brilliant of oriental mosqui- 
toes. In Miss Ricardo’s two long articles on Tabanidae, much 
valuable information is found, and keys to a large number of 
species given. It is to be hoped that the remainder of the 


oriental species will be equally well dealt with. Prof. Speiser | 


gave preliminary descriptions of three new Indian Nycteribitdae 
(bat asites) but 1 have seen no fuller descriptions yet, 
though he has described other new species both in this family 
and in the Hippoboscidae. 


4 inl ‘in Ann. Magaz. Nat. Hist. and Bull. Ent. Res. from about 
2 Most of his papers seen in the Ann, Mus. Hung. 
® Genera Insectorum,. Fasc, 152 (1913). . 
+s . Research Fed. Malay States TIT (1908). 
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Mr. S. K. Sen publishes a preliminary note on the role of 
blood in ovulation in Culicidae. The first paper by Mr. ©. H. T. 
Townsend on the true muscids in the Indian Museum has just 
appeared, and others will follow in due course. As the leading 
living authority on the higher Muscidae his papers will be 
eagerly looked forward to. Mr. F. V. Theobald’s writings on 
Culicidae are too well known to need mention or praise here, 
for although a good proportion of his species have since been de- 
clared invalid, much remains of his laborious monographic work 
which will always stand to his name as a pioneer in this Family. 

As regards my own work I can only briefly note having 
compiled papers on the Stratiomyidae (a second in preparation), 
Syrphidae (two), Leptidae and Bombyllidae (three), Empidae, 
blood-sucking Muscidae, Sepsinae, Tipulidae (a second just pub- 
lished), Psychodidae, Nemocera (certain families only) and general 
papers on * New Oriental Diptera,” ‘* Diptera of the Abor Ex- 
pedition,”” ‘‘ New and interesting diptera from the Eastern 
Himalayas,’’ and “‘ Diptera of the Simla District."" Also a Cata- 
logue of Oriental Culicidae, with a Supplement and a Critical 
Review of genera in Culicidae. 

My first volume on diptera in the * Fauna of British India ”’ 
series appeared in December 1912, containing all the Nemo- 
cera except Cecidomyidae, Chironomidae and Culicidae, over 
two hundred and fifty new species being described in it. A 
second volume. treating of certain families of Brachycera and 
Cyclorrhapha is in preparation. A Catalogue of the Oriental 
Nemocera is in hand and approaching completion. . 

Comparative notes with our knowledge of 1896 may now 
be given under each family.’ 

Cecidomyidae.—Of gall gnats only three species appear in 
Van der Wulp, but about 50 are now known, mostly described 
by Kieffer. Some knowledge of botany being requisite for 
successful work in this family may be the reason why so few 
dipterologists have concerned themselves with it. The species 
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are all very small and exceedingly fragile, and frequently can- 
not be identified without the life-history being known; in fact a 
number of species have been set up on the lower stages only, 
the imagos not vet being known, and this practice should be, 
I think, rigidly condemned The species of the world are listed 
by Kieffer in the Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 152. Some notes 
are given by Mr. Y. Ramachandra Rao on gall flies on Indian 
grasses' and Mr. E. P. Felt has described a few new Indian 
Species sent him by Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher.* 

Mycetophilidae —Fungus gnats. Van der Wulp gave 23 
species and but few have been described apart from the 110 set 
up by me in the first ** Fauna’ volume. These include 38 species 
of Sciara, which group I decline to regard as a separate family. 

Glepharoceridae.—Of this very interesting family only one, 
Hammatorhina bella, Loew, from Ceylon was known till com- 
paratively recently, but three others have lately been described, 
and Mr. Agarkhar has written on the Kashmir species. Kellogg 
reviews the world’s species in the *‘ Genera Insectorum’”’ Fase. 
56 (1907). 

Bibionidae.—33 species now known. Some species may 
be taken in immense numbers for a few days, especially in 
spring, after which they may not be seen again all that season. 
The only personal instance of this was at Darjeeling when Bihbio 
obscuripennis, de Meij. was exceedingly abundant fora few days 
about Oct. 16th, 1905. 

Simuliidae.—A family of economic importance, as some 
species bite viciously, especially in the hills, where they are 
sometimes far from uncommon. The Indian species were tabu- 
lated by me twice,® but are not at all well known. Simulium 
indicum, Becher is probably the commonest and was the first 
described from the East (Assam), also the only one known to 
Van der Wulp. One species occurs as far south as Ceylon (NS, 
striatum Brun.) * and one in Java (8S. nobile, de Meij.). 

Chironomidae.—A vast advance has been made in this 
family, of which only 15 were known up to 1896. The exten- 
sive*collection of the Indian Museum has been worked out by 
Kieffer (although additions have since accumulated), and the 
results published in several papers in the Rec. Ind. Mus. with 
a 60 page treatise in the Memoirs of the same Institution. 
There are 340 now known from the East, almost wholly from 
India, quite possibly not a fourth or a fifth part of those actually 
existing here, to say nothing of the remaining parts of the orient. 





! Jour. Asiat, So Bong. n. s. XITT, elxxxiv (1917). The species 
are described by Felt in the Ent. News, XXVIII, 73 (1917). 
* Canad. Entom,. XLVILI, 400 (1916), 


® Rec, Ind. Mus, IV, 282 and ** Fauna,” . 
+ Spol. Zeyl, VIIT, 90 (1912). R 
& Kieffer ; Gen. Ins. Fasc. 42 (1906); Rec. Ind. Mus, IX, 119 (1913) ; 
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VI, 113 (1911); VI, 319 (1911); Mem. Ind, Mus. I1, 181-(1910). 
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Culicidae.—Probably no family in the whole of the diptera 
has been so extensively collected throughout the world and seo 
assiduously worked at as this one, since the connection between 
these insects and malaria was discovered only a few years arco 
This discovery brought a number of workers into the fiela with 
little or no previous systematic knowledge of diptera, with fhe 
inevitable result that large numbers of genera and species were 
created on minute and inconstant differences in a food of 
bterature. The names of the principal workers need not be 
recapitulated as they are well known. 

One or two systematic dipterologists (Williston, Edwards. 
myself and others) pointed out the fallacy of erecting genera 
and even subfamilies on characters of slight taxonomic value. 
my own efforts in this direction consisting of a paper on ‘* Taxo- 
nomie values in Culicidae”’' and a“ Critical Review of genera 
in Culicidae.”* In the latter I have ventured to sink wholesale 
a large number of the genera, whilst Edwards has done the 
sume with regard to the species, including the annihilation of 
the so-called subfamily (Heplaphloebomyinac) which was actually 
built up on a single (supposed) species which was afterwards 
found to represent the ¢ and @ of two different species, both 
onginally described by the author of the alleged subfamily 
Anyway, the headlong How of new species seems to have been 
stemmed. 

In the Catalogue of Oriental Nemocera which I have now 
in hand, some 360 species of Culicidae will be recognised, not 
because they are all valid, but because the systematists have 
not yet had time to overhaul them. When this has been done. 
the species may well be reduced to two-thirds of that number 
or even to half. 

Dr. Leicester's voluminous treatise on the Malayan species 
has been generally overlooked but much care and time have 
evidently been spent on it 

As was foreseen by me in the early days of the rush on 
species making. most authors are content nowadays to refer 
the bulk of the Anophelines to the genus Anopheles, and a large 
proportion of the Culicines to Culex, though of course a certain 
number of quite good genera exist in both groups. The new 

enera had been made so unrestrainedly that they soon over- 
Lined one another, and the more species there were discovered 
the sooner it became obvious that such genera were wholly 
artificial. ‘ 

The numerous papers by Theobald are too well known to 
culicidologists to need mention, but his elaborate Monograph 





' Rec. Ind. Mus. IV, 53 (1910). | 
~ Id. x, 15 (1914). v4 ’ 2 vat at i 
® Published in *' Studies from the Institute for 4 
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of the Culicidae of the World ' will long be the standard work 
on the family. Major James has recently offered a ‘‘new 
arrangement of the Indian Anophelinae’’; Mr. Paiva, of the 
Indian Museum, has published notes on Toxorhynchites immi- 
sericors and Aedeomyia squammipenna, including the habits of 
the larvae of the former species ; Mr. Sen has contributed notes 
on the role of bleod-sucking in ovulation in this family and 
various shorter papers have appeared from the pens of other 
Writers. 

The Corethrinae cannot be separated from the Culreidae, as 
those whose only knowledge of diptera is confined to mosquitoes 
would wish (possiblw because they are of no economic interest). 
and their affinity has been shown recently in the larval as well 
as the adult structure by Dr. Imms.* 

Psychodidae.—This small group of moth-like flies has only 
attracted attention of recent years so far as the eastern species 
go. Dr. Annandale has indited several short papers on the 
Phlebotominae of India and Ceylon and described some new 
species and varietics. I have dealt with this family on three 
oceasions.* Forty species occur in the East. 

Dixidae.—Only the five species introduced by me in 1911 
are known. 

Tipulidae.—With the exception of the Culicidac, un- 
doubtedly a larger proportion of new species have been des- 
cribed in this family than in any cther, but whereas a con- 
siderable number of those in the former family have proved 
invalid, the bulk of the T'ipulidae will probably prove valid. 
Van der Wulp listed 140 in 1896 and in my first paper on the 
familv * 53 new ones were added. to which a further contribution 
of no less than 140 was made in the “* Fauna” volume, whilst 
in & second paper just published are descriptions of over 70 
additional species. The great majority of my species are from: 
India. Dr. de Meijere has instituted a good number from Java, 
Sumatra and elsewhere. totalling about 60 altogether. Amongst 
other authors Alexander has described a few from Java, 
Edwards from Formosa, and Enderlein from|Sumatra and other 
eastern localities. The number now known is just under G00 

Rhyphidae.—Eight species from the Bast are known. 

N.B.—In comparison with my tabulation of species in 
families in my first Review (p. 137) the following figures may 
be noted, representing approximately the number of species 
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in each family now known (including the 70 new Tipulidae 
of the second paper just issued). ¢ ‘ecrdomyidae, 30; Myceto- 
pPhiltidae, 70; Blepharoceridae, 4: Bihion idae, 33: Simultidae. 
14; Chironomidae, 340; Culicidae, 360: Psychodidae, 40: Dizé- 
dae, 5; Tipulidae, 600; Rhyphidae, 8 - making a total of about 
1,640 or nearly double the number known only seven years 
ago. 
. Coming to the Brachycera the results are not so striking= 
in the aggregate, but there remains ample scope for further 
research in all the families. 

Stratiomyidae.—T horough revision is required here as badly 
as anywhere. Some of the genera appear unsound and many 
of Walker's specific descriptions, especially in critical groups 
such as Sarqus, Ptecticus, Odontomyia, Evaza, etc.. are unrecog- 
nisable, a large number of the species having been set up from 
one sex only and frequently from unique specimens, a good 
many of the types being no longer in existence. De Meijere 
has elucidated some of the older authors’ species from Java. 
Only about 20 new species have been described since 1896 but 
in a second revision that I am attempting sixteen or more 
additional ones will appear. 

Leptidae.—Only about a dozen or so new species have 
been added to this rather limited family but I have descriptions 
in MS. of at least as many again of undescribed species in 
the British Museum, Indian Museum and Pusa collections which 
will appear in the 2nd volume of the “‘ Fauna” series. Bezzi 
has worked out the Formosan species.' 

Tabaunidae.—The very extensive family of gad flies is 
abundantly repgesented in the East. Van der Wulp’s Catalogue 
contains close oh 200, of which 150 belong to the gigantic genus 
Tabanus. There is still scope for much revisionary work here. 
Most of Bigot’s species of Aftylotus (sub-genus of Tabanus) do 
not belong there, in fact he failed to understand the sub-genus, 
as was the case in other instances, and many of his descriptions 
are as unintelligible as those of Walker's later days. A large 
proportion of the family has not been dealt with by Miss 
Ricardo though she has compiled two lengthy and very useful 
papers, one on Tabanus only and the other on the remaining 
genera, over sixty new species being included in them.* Studies 
and descriptions in this family must be, as Austen has stated. 
comparative, that is, differences from closely allied species 
must be noted. A collection of some size for continuous com- 
parison is also a sine qua non for exhaustive work, also a 
complete library of all the described apeolee of the region. 
Apart from Miss Rieardo’s work practically nothing has trans- 
red during the last two decades. | 
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Nemestrinidae.—A most interesting family allied to both 
the T'abanidae and Cyrtidae. They inhabit hot, dry, sandy 
localities and frequently occur in the hills, hovering over paths 
and on the borders of woods, their movements in the air being 
made with lightning-like swiftness, making them exceedingly 
difficult to catch. Lichtwart reviewed the oriental species a 
few years back, establishing nine new ones, one of which, 
Ceylonia magnifica, | subsequently described again as new under 
the name of Afriadops nivea, from a specimen in my own 
collection, having overlooked Lichtwart’s paper. 

Cyrtidae.—A very peculiar and limited group of rather 
small, balloon-like globular flies that delight in hovering. Four 
new species have recently been added by me, whilst de Meijere 
has added one, and my second Fauna Volume will contain six 
more. Less than twenty altogether, including these latter, are 
known from the Orient. 

Bombylidae.— Quite a number of these have been known 
from all tropical regions since the earliest days of collecting, 
owing to their size and the great beauty of many of the species 
Van der Wulp records about 100 though some of these have 
been proved invalid, and many of the remainder are un- 
recognisable through faulty or inadequate descriptions. An 
attempt at revision was made by me in 1909, adding 18 new 
ones, but a critical study of most of the Anthracinae remains a 
desideratum. About a dozen new species will be described in 
my new Fauna volume, on specimens in the British Museum, 
Indian Museum and Pusa collections. 

Therevidae.—An allied family to the previous one and one 
of the most difficult to deal with through the close affinity and 
variability of many of the species. Krober has written up the 
family for the Genera Insectorum! and referred some of the 
older species to different genera. Only half 2 dozen or so new 
species have been erected of late. 

Scenopinidae.—This family was not known to occur in the 
East in Van der Wulp’s day, but Becker has recently described 
a species from Luxor, and Kertesz one from Papua, whilst I 
have ‘recognised the European Scenopinus fenestralis, L. in 
specimens from Simla, Kasauli and Naini Tal. 

Mydaidae.—My three new species set up recently are the 
only additions to this very small but conspicuous group. 

Asilidae.—Over 400 species were catalogued by Van der 
Wulp of the robber flies as they are sometimes designated. 
Much conscientious revision is requisite here, the specific and 
generic differences often being exceedingly intricate, based in 
one group on the macrochaetae, in another on the genitalia, 
and so on. Walker has as usual encumbered the literature with 
a number of species based on insufficient material, and Bigot 


' Fasc. 148 (1913). 
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has followed suit with equal vagueness, Van der Wulp, who 
was himself a specialist in the oriental species of this family, 
wrote a most useful paper in i872 (unfortunately in Dutch),! 
but since then no serious attempt has been made to grapple 
with! them. 

He referred a number of Walker's species of Dasypagon 
to more recept genera. FEnderlein having done the same as 
regards Laphric, which illustrates the specific invalidity attri- 
butable to most of the species outside those dealt with by the 
eminent Duteh author. 

The Indian Museum and the Pusa Institute possess a large 
amount of material which | have arranged to work out as soon 
as the work already in hand is completed, and there are prob- 
ably a hundred new species awaiting descriptions. 

Enderlein, Hermann and de Meijere have each added some 
species but most authors have fought shy of plunging in this 
family until the ground has been to some extent cleared. 

Empidae.—A bare dozen species were known in 1896 but 
though specimens as a rule are not numerous, a fair number of 
species @xist in the East. Over 50 were described in my 
paper on the family in 191: Bezzi* supplementing this with 
nearly 30 others, many being from Formosa and Papua; de 
Meijera and Kertesz having added a few each from Papua and 
Java. 

Dolichopodidae.—Yet another family in a most unsatis- 
factory state. Van der Wulp devotes two and a half pages to 
Psilopus, about half the species being by Walker who is also 
responsible for the majority of the remaining thirty in the 
family, which is almost tantamount to saying that they 
are mostly unrecognisable, especially as many of the types are 
probably lost. Some years ago the Indian Museum collection 
in this family was sent to Lichtwart who replied that it was 
impossible to deal with it without first elucidating Walker’s 
types. Since then nothing has transpired, but a’ further stock 
of specimens is accumulating. De Meijere has ventured to set 
upa score or so of new species, mostly in Psilopus, but except 


for a stray species or two the group has been assiduously 
avoided. 


Lonchopleridae —Walker described a new genus and species: 


which he doubtfully placed in this rather isolated family. 
Nothing definite about it has been published since, but I cap- 
tured what appears to be a variety of the common European 
Lonchoptera lutea, Panz, at Darjeeling. De Meijere very kindly 
sent me some European specimens for comparison but the box 


was much damaged in the post, having been opened by the cen- 


sor, and the specimens were useless. A beautiful new species 
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has just come before me, captured by Mr. T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher. 

Platypezidac.—A small family which, like the preceding: 
one, hasa venation allitsown. Though I set up two new species 
of Platypeza 1 have since come to the conclusion that they are 
only argyrogyna, de Meij, and have o suspicion that this latter 
may only be glaucescens, Walk. 

Pipunculidae.-—Revised by Kertesz in 1903,' with the ad- 
ditron of six new species from Papua and Ceylon and two others 
at a later date. A second revision by me in 1912 with ten 
more, a variety of the common European Pipunculus campestris, 
Latr and the introduction ot the European Chalarus spuriue, 
Fall. Eight species have been described by de Meijere. one by 
Becker and one by Van der Wulp (the latter omitted by error 
from h® catalogue. About 35 are now known, and six more 
are reserved for my Fauna volume. 

Syrphidae.—This very extensive and beautiful family ts 
well represented in all tropical regions. and the Orient possesses 
its full quotum. Known as sun-flies from so many species 
loving to hover in the sunshine, they are not of econofhic, value 
but attract attention through their bright colours and ubiquitous 
nature. Van der Wulp catalogued about 250 species, of which 
some few must be struck out as synonyms. 

Austen, Bezzi and Kertesz have added a few species each, 
but the great majority of recent species are due to de Meijere, 
and myself, the former contributing about 90, whilst in my 
two papers I have added 78, and a few more will appear in the 
Fanna volume. The most difficult genera are Baccha, Syrphus, 
Fristalis and EFumerus. : 

Oestridae.—In this very small family the species known in 
1896 have not been added to. ) 

Muscidae.— As regards the enormous mass of the J/uscidae, 
sensu latissime, which I persist in regarding as a single family, 
vast fields await the patient and conscientious investigator. 

Tachininae.—Amongst the calyptrate muscids, the Tachtr- 
ainae subfamily are large to rather small bristly flies with a 
powerful flight, mostly parasitic on lepidopterous larvae and 
their study will take many years to pursue as the species will 
certainly run into hundreds, owing to the wealth of lepidopterous 
life in the East. Almost the only serious worker in this group is 
Townsend. 

The alleged genera run into one another in perplexing 
fashion and of two of the greatest recent exponents,* Verrall, 
the late eminent British dipterologist wrote that he had never 
found any author's tables more difficult to follow than Brauer’s, 
““except perhaps those of Brauer and Bergenstamm together.” 
1 ranieniber many years ago asking Mr. Verrall if he would like 





t Ann. Mus. Hung., 1, 465 (1903). * Brauer and Bergenstamm. 
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to name about 70 British Tachinids of mine and he replied that 
he had not 70 but 700 awaiting identification. adding that he 

could not get the hang of them at all,"". Van der Wulp occupies 
20 pages of his Catalogue with the Tachinids, including Dexia 
and Sarcophaga, with their allies. 

Muscinae.—Some effort has been made to cope with the 
next great natural division of the Muscidae, the true Muscinae. 
These include the common house flies, the blue and green 
bottles, the blow or meat flies, stable flies, or biting muscids 
(Stomoxrys, Lyperosia and allies) with other species of less 
economic interest. 

Though none of the species other than the Stomoxyini 
actually bite, there are some, like Philaematomyia, provided 
with a sort of circular saw at the tip of its proboscis which 
would enable it to enlarge any small abrasion of the skin and 
easily draw blood, thereby transmitting parasites to the blood 
of its victim. The majority of the species breed in dung, rotting 
animal or vegetable matter and must perforce carry on their 
feet the germs of such diseases as it is possible to transmit by 
those means. The genera Musca, Calliphora, Lucilia, and Pyrel- 
fra arecases in point. Grunberg wrote recently on the Stomoxy- 
ini and I have endeavoured to define the oriental species in a 
paper in which six new species are also described 

Picard, Austen, Bezzi and de Meijere have each added 
species, so about 20 are now averred to be oriental though some 
seem to require corroboration ‘Townsend is Working through 
the Indian Museum Muscinae and his first gaper has just ap- 
‘peared.' Biological and anatomical work ee been done by 
Captains Patton and Cragg* and Mr. Mitter.. 

Anthomyinae.—These form another great unexplored field 
3 except for a few papers by Stein ® who erected nearly 100 species 
from New Guinea, mostly in Mydaea, Spilogaster, Limnophora, 
Lispa, Caenosia and Atherigona. A few species come from 
various authors. Of the good many ies listed by Van 
der Wulp many of the descriptions are hopelessly inadequate 
and this fact coupled with the discovery that many are 
identical or practically so, with European forms may have 
eaused authors to hesitate before tackling such an intricate 
group. I sent all my own oriental Anthomyidae ta Prof. Stein 
| several years before the war broke out but beyond his reply 
Fog that they had safely arrived and that a cursory examination 
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revealed the identity of some with European species, I have 
heard nothing of them since. 

Muscidae Acalyptrata,— About half the number of Muscidae 
(4. datiss.) are acalyptrate and the groups may be regarded for 
convenience sake as subfamilies, though many present writers 
give them all family rank. The order of these groups is some- 
what optional but personally [ like Van der Wulp’s sequence 
as well as any and have followed it here, partly also because of 
greater ease in comparison, except that I prefer the older terms 
Micropezinae for Calobatinae and Oscininae for Chlorapinae. 

Cordylurinae.—The common European dung fly, Scatophaga 
stercoraria, L.. has not been recorded from the East, yet I found 
it quite as common in Mussoorie and Darjeeling on various 
Visits as at Wimbledon Common or Epping Forest at home. 

Helomyzinae.—Of Walker's 20 species of Helomyza, Hence! 
refers no less than 13 of them to Sapromyza. 

Sciomyzinae.—I1 have taken the very handsome and not 
uncommon European Dryomyza formosa at Mussoorie and it 
occurs at other hill stations Some notes on the Indian Sepedons 
were given by me some years ago, and one of my new species 
therein described ((sanquintpes) is synonymous with javanensts, 
Rob. Desv. 

Micropezinae.—Several of the species of Nerius in Van der 
Wulp’s Catalogue are erroneous, and have been corrected by 
himself and Kertesz. The large genus Calobata badly requires 
eareful revision after inspection of types. 

Sepsinae.—This natural little group has been twice revised ; 
by de Meijere in 1904 who added 9 new species, and by me in 
1909 with 17 new. 

Diopsinae.—A limited and very peculiar group in which 
several changes of synonymy have been pointed out They 
are very conspicuous by the eyes being placed at the ends of 
longer or shorter stalks projecting from the head. A species 
sometimes occurs in vast numbers, the only one of which I have 
personal experience being Sphyracephala hearsayana, Westw. 
which within the space of a few days I found in profusion 
under a low arch over a roadside ditch in Cawnpore about 
30-xi-04 and also in the old Residency at Lucknow 4-xii-04. 

Ortalinae.—A very extensive group (filling I4 pages of 
Van der Wulp’s Catalogue) whicli cuts up into several natural 
subdivisions. Many species are handsomely marked. It seems 
to me the genus Dacus is more akin to this group than to the 
Trypetinae. Bezzi revised this genus some time back; Hendel 
has done the same with the Pyrgota group and I am endeavour- 
ing to work out Stenopterina. | 

Trypetinae or fruit flies —Bezzi has exhaustively mono- 
cranhad. the Indian Museum collection in this family,’ the text 

J Saber ter oar P under the inadmissible name of Trypanetdae, Mem. 
Ind, Mus. ITI, 63-176 (1913). ‘ 
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sided by three large plates of exceptionally good figures of 
wings from which it becomes a real pleasure to name specimens. 
A good many names are overturned as svnonymie and but few 
species have been described since his work. — 

Sapromyzinae —The world’s species of this subfamily were 
recently compiled by Hendel in the Genera Insectorum. Fasc. 
68 (19038), under the name of Lauxaninae. These endeavours to 
change family or subfamily names are unpardonable. The 
oriental species total about 150: Kertesz having set up over 40 
in Sapromyza alone, mostly from Papua. The rest of the species 
since 1896 are about equally divided between Kertesz and de 
Meijere. 

Celyphinae.—A small group of peculiar flies with the 
scutellum so enormously developed as to givé the insects the 
appearance of emall metallic blue or dull vellowish béetles. 

The limits of the few alleged species appear somewhat 
hazy. 
Psilinae, Borborinae, Ochthiphilinae, Ephydrinae, Agro- 
myzinaé.«—Hardly any progress has been made in these but the 
indian Museum possesses a fair amount of undetermined material 
in the latter two groups. 

Osctninae.— De Meijere and Becker jointly have produced 
an exhaustive treatise on the‘ Chloropidae”’’ of Java and the 
former author has described about 30 species in addition in 
separate papers.’ 

Geomyzinae.— About 50 new species, mostly by de Meijere 
have recently appeared, about half of them being in Drosophil-. 

Phoridae.—Brues revised this group in 1905,° setting up 
over 30 new species, mainly from India, Formosa and Papua, 
whilst Wandolleck, Schmitz and Aldrich have added a species 
or two each. 

I treated of the group once, adding 10) new «species. Later 
I gave a description of Aphiochaeta ferruginea, Brun. which for 
some time had been a nomen nudum only, and was figured in 
Lefroy’s ‘* Indian Insect Life.” This species has been known to 
breed in the human intestines. Among the species described by 
Brues are several wingless forms some of which live in ants’ 
nests. Dr. Annandale has described a v 
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this family of parasitic diptera, mostly bv Speiser have been 
recently described, 

Nycteribiidae.—Speiser ' has added 7 new species of these 
bat parasites, and de Meijere one. Of zome of them no des- 
criptions have been offered since the preliminary ones given in 
1907. Mr. Hugh Scott has added to our knowledge of the 
Ceylon species. 
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DECEMBER, 1:10:18. 


The Monthl¥General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th December, LOLS, at 9-15 p.m. 


H. H. Haypen, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.I., F.GS., 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
The following members were present :— 


Dr. P. J. Brihl, Dr. W A. K. Christie, Mr. H. C. Das 
Gupta, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
' bhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


Visitor :-—Mrs. L. L. Fermor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Nineteen presentations were announced. 

The Géneral Secretary reported the death of Mr. Robert 
John Pocock, an ordinary member of the Society. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as.an ordinary 
member :— 

Sudhan Kumar Banerjee, Esq., D.Sc... Ghose Professor 
of Applied Mathematics. Calcutta University, proposed by the 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., seconded by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. 


The following papers were read :— 
1. The origin and ethnological significance of Indian 
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designs.—By James Hornetu. Communicated by the Anthropo~ 
logical Scere . 
2. On the identification of the ancient town oj Tagara.— — 
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3. The occurrence of CYPREA PIRIFORMIS Gray, in the 
Merqui Archipelago. —By E. VRepennura. 

4. Two albino varieties of Cyrrata ERosA Linnaeus.—By 
BE. VREDENBURG. 

5. The specific identity of the West-Indian Cvrraa HENI- 
KERI Sowerby, and of the East-Indian CyPR@A MURISDIMILIS 
Martin, with the description of a new species ar variety, Cy PRGZA 
BLANDIANA. and remarks on some related forms.—By FE. VREDEN- 
BURG. 


The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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